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Notes of the Week 

I T is felt by many that Mr. Edward Lyttelton on 
more than one occasion has been unwise in his 
action as Head Master of Eton. The peculiar 
hardship in the recent case of expulsion is that at Eton, 
and at most schools, this form of punishment is re¬ 
served for vicious crime, which, it is perfectly obvious, 
was not present in the instance we are referring to. 
The stigma of expulsion is very apt to stick, and people 
cannot be expected to remember the nature of a par¬ 
ticular offence for which a boy has been expelled; that 
is why, in our opinion, it is so exceedingly unfair to 
award a punishment usually reserved for cases of 
vicious conduct where the misconduct is really in the 
nature of insubordination, coupled with a large per¬ 
centage of boyish adventure. We feel that the matter 
should not be allowed to rest where it is. Old 
Etonians, and parents of possible future Etonians, 
cannot avoid the thought that, charming and honourable 
gentleman as he is, Mr. Edward Lyttelton has made it 
apparent, not, unfortunately, in an isolated case, that 
he is not the right man in the right place as Head 
Master of Eton. We wish that something of the 
manly and common-sense summary jurisdiction exer¬ 
cised with consummate justice and tact by the Rev. 
Edmund Warre, now the Provost of Eton, had been 
observable in dealing with the case of this young boy. 
It is one thing to punish a youthful offender 
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adequately; it is quite another to mete out punishment 
of such a nature as is adapted to stain his character for 
life. 


Little did we think, when we reviewed a few months 
ago Mr. Gribble’s Life of the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
that so shortly afterwards another tragic event would 
occur in the ill-fated family of the Habsburgs. It is 
no doubt possible to overrate the political consequences 
of the assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand; 
but there is no doubt that he was in closer touch with 
the Kaiser, and a keener sympathiser with that 
monarch's views, than can be truly said of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. We have diplomatic confirmation 
of the view that the late Archduke favoured a 
more active policy than did the Emperor in 
the recent struggles in the Balkans, and it is an 
opinion authoritatively held that had the Archduke oc¬ 
cupied the throne, a European war would have been 
almost inevitable. * Those who are in the inner circle 
are aware that the Archduke could not look forward to 
any long lease of life, as he was a victim to the fell 
malady of consumption. In the event, however, of the 
present Emperor living for some years, the late Arch¬ 
duke would have filled an hiatus—for at least a time 
—with mellow judgment and ripened experience. The 
present position cannot be said to be a favourable one 
as regards the peace of Europe; the element of un¬ 
certainty in policy is a dangerous factor, and there can 
be no certainty when a young man who has not been 
trained in statecraft, and who is not versed in the 
various influences which guide the decisions of Courts 
and Cabinets, may succeed in the near future to a posi¬ 
tion full of peril and bristling with difficulties. 


Mr. Lloyd George has made confusion worse con¬ 
founded in business circles by his hopeless Budget 
muddle. We know of one company which was about 
to send out dividend warrants deducting income tax 
on the basis of the first edition of the Budget; it went 
to the trouble and cost of revising the whole thing in 
accordance with the second edition; and before the war¬ 
rants could actually go out, the third edition was 
sprung upon a bewildered world. No Government ever 
had less consistency of purpose; no Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ever played ducks and drakes with financial 
interests as Mr. Lloyd George has done. Ministers 
have been consistent in only one thing : their determina¬ 
tion not to surrender their portfolios. They turn 
loyalists into rebels, and business into chaos; they in¬ 
troduce amending Bills to the Finance Bill and the 
Home Rule Bill; they keep everyone on tenterhooks, 
and they treat the difficulties for which they are re¬ 
sponsible as though the business of Government were 
a joke. In their hands it has become a tragedy. 


No neater object-lesson on the mischief worked by 
the attacks on the landowner has been provided than 
the example given by Lord Hythe on Monday. The 
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Budget of 1910 was bad enough; the backdoor inquisi¬ 
tion called the Land Inquiry was worse; and the addi¬ 
tions to the super-tax have proved the last straw. Mr. 
Lloyd George imposes burdens without the least idea 
of, or regard to, the fairness or unfairness of any 
scheme which may commend itself to his ignorance. 
Lord Hythe's money, which he has put into an English 
estate, is derived from a business in Sardinia. He has 
chosen to give the people of Sussex the benefit of 
wealth which in strict equity should be spent among 
the people of Sardinia. His gross income from his 
estate is £4,000 per annum; his net income from the 
estate is, say, £1,250. Mr. Lloyd George taxes him 
10 per cent, on £3,000 a year he does not receive. He 
has had enough of it, and is selling 958 acres. Mr. 
Lloyd George draws £5,000 a year; Lord Hythe would 
not only not give him £500 a year; he would not em¬ 
ploy him at all in any post of his business. Is there a 
business man who would ? And yet he is allowed to 
control a Budget of £200,000,000. 


London has been like a tropical city these last few 
days—and appropriately. The Rubber Exhibition and 
the Tropical Agricultural Congress between them have 
turned the Metropolis into a rendezvous of tropical ex¬ 
perts, scientists, planters, manufacturers, and others. 
Never before have there been so many representatives 
of the tropics in London at one time. Interest has been 
divided between the Rubber Exhibition and Confer¬ 
ences at Islington and the Tropical Conference at South 
Kensington. These functions are doing much to bring 
home to the people of Great Britain, not merely the 
enormous responsibility which rests on those who have 
the control of the tropics in their keeping, but the 
illimitable wealth in the shape of rubber, cocoanuts, 
coffee, tea, tobacco, and the rest, which tropical nature 
offers for exploitation by the science (and too frequently 
the company promoter) of the West. The Rubber Ex¬ 
hibition is at once a triumph of organisation and a 
revelation, and a study of the multifarious items of 
interest will lend point to Professor Wyndham Dun- 
stan’s plea for the founding of a British Institute of 
Tropical Agriculture. 


If we may judge by the remarks made by different 
teachers at the meeting of the Classical Association at 
Bedford College, the teaching of the classics must be 
in many cases a trying process. Mr. Livingston, one 
of Oxford's foremost scholars, stated that if we take 
ten schoolboys who have had a classical education and 
ask them what was the religion of Horace, the chances 
are that from six no answer will come. “ In spite of lec¬ 
tures," he continued, “ interest in the classics, stimulat¬ 
ing teachers and the rest, we do not really succeed in 
getting the contents of the classics inside our pupils' 
heads. They miss almost entirely that revelation of 
the human heart which is the core of literature." The 
reason for this is alleged to be that the power of 
appreciating great works may come when a pupil is 
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older, for life is the best teacher of literature; but of 
life as yet he has seen nothing. It is ridiculous, after 
ten years' study of Latin and Greek, if a boy has no 
idea of what is meant by romantic, classical, realism, 
fancy, imagination. 


Canon Cruickshank, from his remarks which fol¬ 
lowed, seemed to suggest that much of the difficulty of 
teaching the classics to English boys arises from the 
peculiar sense of humour which distinguishes our youth¬ 
ful barbarians alike from adults and from other 
nations. It would seem that if schoolboys are to read 
with understanding what will make them cheerful, they 
might begin with Foxe's Book of Martyrs and pro¬ 
ceed to Llorente's description of the Inquisition. Seri¬ 
ously, the whole discussion seems to point to the fact 
that the later in his life that we can begin to teach the 
classics to a boy, consistently with shaping him eventu¬ 
ally into a good scholar, the greater will be our success. 


The new quarterly magazine with the explosive title 
has several mysterious lines in its prospectus, and it is 
rather difficult to gather precisely the objects of its 
existence. “Blast is created," we read, “to make the 
rich of the community shed their education skin, to des¬ 
troy politeness, standardisation and academic, that is 
civilised, vision." Our politeness, for the moment, is in 
danger of being destroyed; but we will restrain the lan¬ 
guage which might appeal to the authorities of this 
remarkable magazine until we have gained a few more 
details. The list of contributors does not strike us as 
very hopeful; but since revolution and rebellion and 
doubt all have their healthy aspect in that they are 
signs of vigorous life, our fears may perhaps be un¬ 
warranted. The difficulty with most "artistic" revolu 
tionaries, we find, is that they often are blind tc 
humour; they do not know when they cease to be useful 
and become merely amusing. Let the choice spirits whe 
now have a flag of their own be careful lest they wave 
it too energetically. So many promising young things 
have started bravely on a course of wild reform and 
come to grief ! 


We regret to announce the death of the Reverenc 
Alfred Thomas Scrope Goodrick, M.A., Rector o* 
Winterbourne, on Friday, June 19. Mr. Goodrick, ai 
able scholar and brilliant writer, was one of the origina 
founders of The Academy, to whose columns he ha 
from time to time contributed reviews, some quit* 
recently. He also wrote for Blackwood*s, The Corn 
hill , and other magazines. One of his best pieces o 
work was a translation, very cleverly done, of V01 
Grimmelshausen's “Simplex Simplicissimus," a satir * 
on the demoralised state of society during the Thirt; 
Years' War. Not long ago he published an able com 
mentary on the “Wisdom of Solomon." Mr. Goodric 
was a Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford, and a 
one time an examiner in the Classical Honour Schools 
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The Atonement 

# 

Beyond all thought, whose swift or tangled ways 
Are paths about the doorway of your heart: 
Beyond the touch of sense, whose heavenly maze 
Leads where the everlasting gateways part, 

I stand and meet your spirit face to face, 

Wrapped in that white, still tongue of living fire 
Which is the crown and summit of all desire, 
Being love set free from bonds of time and space. 

Here is my wholeness : here my “wherefore bom” : 

Here love and life and death no more contend : 
Here faith’s poor shivering garment drops outworn, 
And old contentious reason makes an end. 

I die: you live. You die: I live in you, 

And love and death and life make all things new. 

Max Plowman. 


Fear and Love 

“MAN, behold and hark!” 

Whispered Fear. 

Serpents in the dark 
Glided near, 

And restless grew the night 
With thin cries 
And the keen, stealthy light 
Of watching eyes. 

“Man, behold and hark!” 

Whispered Love. 

Branches, tender, dark, 

Leaned above, 

And nightingales that throng 
Elm and yew 
Sang the clear stars along 
The whole night through. 

Martin Armstrong. 


The Vagaries of Life Insurance 

M Y experience of Life Insurance is almost life¬ 
long, although, except as a lawyer, I have had 
no intimate knowledge of various offices. The views 
which are held by directors and others connected with 
the business are very diverse; and this is not to be 
wondered at when the commercial character of the 
business is remembered. In elemental commercialism 
the two minds are always met with: minds which are 
eminently cautious and conservative, and minds which 
will greatly dare, and may therefore be called specu¬ 
lative. All the great offices can furnish instances where 
the greatest possible precautions were taken—medical 
examinations, actuarial calculations, and the rest of it 
—and where all these elaborate precautions were found 
to be utterly untrustworthy in the result. 

When a doctor declares a case to be hopeless, those 


who love the patient begin to be cheerful; and as 
medical men enter very largely into the scheme of life 
insurance, no would-be insurer need despair because the 
society’s doctor happens, like inferior mortals, to be 
troubled on the day of examination with liver ailment. 
Poor man, he is nervous; and if he passes a case where 
the symptoms seem to resemble his own, he thinks that 
condign punishment will be meted out to him by his 
employers, the directors of his society. What nonsense 
it all is! A leading solicitor, and director of some of 
the largest Insurance Companies in London, told me 
that a huge fortune could be amassed by insuring with¬ 
out examination every individual as he passed along, 
say, Fleet Street. 

I think we must introduce a saving clause here; be¬ 
cause, if such a custom came to be known as operative, 
there would be a great gathering of the lame, the halt, 
and the blind during the hours when the healthy mem¬ 
bers of the community were engaged on their various 
avocations. Such, of course, was not my friend’s 
meaning. What he meant was that, if at haphazard 
on any particular day you were to go into a thronged 
thoroughfare and insure every passer-by, the harvest 
you would reap would be a rich one. The archives of 
every insurance office are full of cases which have been 
refused after examination, and in a large percentage 
of instances the rejected lives have reached to quite 
unusual longevity—“as the fox thrives best when he 
is banned.” 

Only to-day I was told of a typical case. A very 
well-known solicitor offered himself for examination 
some thirty or forty years before his death, which took 
place at the ripe age of eighty-six; he was promptly re¬ 
jected as uninsurable—not at the age of eighty-six, but, 
shall we say, at the age of forty-six. From our own 
experience we think that the employment of a youthful 
doctor is not advisable. His knowledge or his skill may 
be equal, or even superior, to that of his senior, but he is 
not unnaturally nervous and fearful of responsibility, 
whereas the older man has a record behind him, and in 
case of error—which can never be affirmed in advance 
where life is concerned—he can boldly face a board of 
directors, who would not often have the courage to sug¬ 
gest that the opinion at which he had arrived was not 
the best one in the circumstances of the moment. 

Life Insurance, it must be admitted by all, is a boon 
to humanity, and it does seem a drawback that restric¬ 
tions which experience has shown to have little value 
should bar the door to many who would like to benefit 
by it. So far as I know, societies which are not too 
strict in their methods are equally prosperous with those 
which are unwilling to incur even a reasonable risk. 
It is perfectly true that some would-be insurers must of 
necessity be rejected on examination, but many cases 
which are known to all have the stigma of rejection put 
upon them when the event has proved that it has been 
entirely unmerited. Such are the views of one of the 
uninitiated; it will be interesting to learn how far they 
are open to criticism. 

Cecil Cowper. 
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Eminent Bookmen and their 

Opinions 

III.—MR. J. M. DENT. 

T would hardly be an exaggeration to describe Mr. 
J. M. Dent as the most triumphant optimist of his 
time. We are often called upon, when certain contem¬ 
porary careers in literature and journalism are under 
review, to admire the cleverness which set itself to 
minister to the vast classes of new readers created as a 
result of the establishment of compulsory education a 
generation and more ago, by supplying them with the 
kind of reading matter which was rather cynically as¬ 
sumed to conform to the level of their primitive tastes. 

But Mr. Dent resolved to have a hand in the realisa¬ 
tion of a higher ideal. The notion of “playing down” 
to the reading masses had no place in his philosophy. 
For cynicism he substituted a firm faith in the power of 
good literature to appeal, if not to all who could read, 
at any rate to multitudes of every condition and degree; 
and quietly and prudently, but with ever-increasing en¬ 
couragement, he devoted himself to the task of placing 
not merely cheap books, but good ones, within the 
general reach. A quarter of a century has passed since 
. he began his pioneering work by publishing inexpensive 
and tasteful reprints of standard works. To-day, it is 
only necessary to name him as the founder of “Every¬ 
man’s Library ” to give the measure of the completeness 
with which his enterprise has been justified. 

More than forty years ago—to be precise, in 1872— 
Mr. Dent began business in the city of London as a 
bookbinder. But the contents of books, as well as the 
form in which they were clothed, had always interested 
him; and from his earliest days the presentation of 
worthy works in worthy settings had been one of hi$ 
ideals. His initial experiments as a publisher of at¬ 
tractive reprints of favourite English classics were made 
in 1888, and it gives him pleasure to recall that they in¬ 
cluded a reissue of Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare” 
under the editorship of Mr. Augustine Birrell, with 
whom he has maintained cordial professional and per¬ 
sonal relations. 

Before long a success came to him which confirmed 
his opinion that there was a far larger constituency 
awaiting high literature at low prices than most people 
at that time imagined. It happened that he was secre¬ 
tary of a Shakespeare Society which met at Toynbee 
Hall; in the course of its meetings, he observed that 
some disadvantage resulted from the great variety of 
editions used by the members. At once he decided that 
a uniform edition, annotated from the most authorita¬ 
tive sources, presenting the plays and poems in a series 
of handy volumes at a popular price, would be a boon 
to great numbers of Shakespearean students. This idea 
took concrete shape in the “Temple Shakespeare,” pre¬ 
sented in forty one-shilling volumes. Not only did its 
immediate welcome more than fulfil all expectations, 
but the permanency of its success may be gathered from 
the fact that it still continues to sell at the rate of about 
one hundred and fifty thousand volumes yearly. The 
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“Temple Shakespeare” led by natural progression to 
the “Temple Classics,” which, artistically produced in 
eighteenpenny volumes, marked by a judicious care in 
the selection of subjects, gained an equally gratifying 
reception. 

Thus convincingly upheld in his view that good 
literature was a widespread public need, Mr. Dent 
gradually conceived the idea of a much larger enter¬ 
prise on similar lines. It became his ambition to pro¬ 
vide, in attractive form, a universal library of standard 
literature, which would render notable works of every 
class and period easily accessible to all sorts and con¬ 
ditions of book-loving people. The undertaking was, 
as will be imagined, an arduous one, and much labour 
and many obstacles had to be faced. In 1906 a start 
was made; a famous old “morality,” just then revived 
and attracting general attention, supplied a happy in¬ 
spiration for a title; and the first instalment of shilling 
volumes of “Everyman’s Library” was submitted to the 
public. 

Upon the immediate success then achieved, and the 
remarkable growth of the “Library” in comprehensive¬ 
ness and in popularity during the subsequent eight 
years, there can be no need to dwell in detail. The fine 
catholicity of the series, the artistic elegance of its in¬ 
dividual volumes, the neatness and handiness of their 
format , and the extraordinary value which, from every 
point of view, they offer in exchange for their modest 
price, have combined to gain for “Everyman” such 
signal favour as has given it the status almost of a 
national institution. One has only to compare the range 
of the series with, for instance, the relatively narrow 
outlook of the old “Bohn’s Library”—issued, by the 
way, at more than three times the price—to realise with 
what literary and educational purpose Mr. Dent turned 
to account the present-day cheapness of book produc¬ 
tion. Every department of the “Library” has already 
had its share of great works of various periods, and it 
would be difficult to over-estimate the value of the series 
in extending the knowledge and promoting the study of 
literature. 

Of the thousand volumes which were promised when 
the scheme of “Everyman” was launched, seven 
hundred have been produced within the past eight 
years; and, in view of the results achieved, Mr. Dent 
confesses that he is by no means inclined to insist upon 
a rigid adherence to the original limit. Meanwhile, 
apart from the issue of the “Everyman Encyclopaedia,” 
there has been just lately an acceptable side develop¬ 
ment of the scheme, in the form of the “ Wayfarers’ 
Library,” the purpose of which is to present a repre¬ 
sentative collection of novels, essays, belles lettres, and 
humorous works by the best-known modern authors. So 
far as this supplementary series has gone, it has proved, 
both as regards felicity of selection and charm of 
outward form, a worthy offspring of the parent under¬ 
taking. 

The many years of strenuous activity which Mr. Dent 
has devoted to his professional labour have left him 
with his energy and enthusiasm undiminished; and 
though the great business which he has built up has 
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shared the customary modern experience of conversion 
into a limited company, you will find its founder still 
one of the busiest and most alert of men, should you 
invade his private room in the stately new Bedford 
Street building wherein something like a million 
volumes of “Everyman,** and of the numerous other and 
more highly-priced publications of the firm, find house- 
room. You will quickly discover, too, that Mr. Dent's 
natural pride in the success of his enterprise from the 
material point of view is not greater than his satisfac¬ 
tion at the manner in which that success has justified 
his lifelong faith in the readiness of the “general 
reader** to welcome good literature, when it is brought 
within his reach. He will tell you, with keen pleasure, 
of grateful letters which his firm is constantly receiving 
from correspondents of humble position and strictly 
limited book-buying capacity, to whom the “Every¬ 
man** series has opened up literary treasures hitherto 
beyond their ken. Other letters, too, are received from 
time to time, which testify to the spread of these little 
volumes to the remotest outposts of the Empire, and 
acknowledge the boon that they are proving to many in 
such regions who at one time were doomed to something 
not far removed from complete literary starvation. 

As might be expected in the case of so determined an 
optimist, Mr. Dent refuses to share the fear, lately ex¬ 
pressed in some quarters, that the multiplication of 
cheap issues must tend to the detriment of those con¬ 
cerned in the production and distribution of books. He 
believes it to be the fact that the “turn-over** of the 
average bookseller is larger to-day than it was some 
years ago, before cheap reprints, and low-priced issues 
of all kinds, were so prevalent; and he points out, with 
convincing logic, that the great majority of the people 
who welcome these cheap books could not in any case 
afford to indulge in those of higher price. At the same 
time, he doubts whether the cloth-bound “sevenpenny** 
or “sixpenny**—except, perhaps, when produced by a 
publisher who is also his own book-manufacturer, with 
the machinery for turning out the volumes in great 
quantities at a minimum cost—can continue to hold its 
own with adequate profit to those concerned in its pro¬ 
duction and sale; and he is inclined to agree with Mr. 
Murray in considering that a shilling should be taken as 
the cheap book’s “bedrock** price. As regards the 
general literary outlook in this country, Mr. Dent finds 
in his own experience abundant cause for encourage¬ 
ment. “We needs must love the highest when we see it** 
might well be his working motto. He holds that the 
surest way to wean people from bad literature is to give 
them easy access to good; and in “Everyman*s Library** 
we have the practical expression of the faith that is in 
him. Alfred Berlyn. 


Mr. John Lane will publish this week “Beasts and 
Super-Beasts,** by H. H. Munro (Saki), at 6s. “The 
Chronicles of Clovis** made the reputation of Mr. H. 
H. Munro as a witty and polished satirist, and in this 
new volume he returns to Clovis and his kindred and 
visits the foibles of ultra-modem society with brilliant 
sarcasm. 
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Letters to Certain Eminent 

Authors 

XIII.—MR. FORD MADOX HUEFFER 

S IR,—A contemporary weekly review has permitted 
you for some time past a very wide latitude in 
the appraisement of your literary contemporaries, and 
I for one trust that the luxury will be extended to you 
indefinitely. Whether the subjects of these estimates 
will be unanimous in sharing this hope I am not pre¬ 
pared to say. I merely call attention to this exceptional 
privilege in order to disarm any resentment you may 
feel at the criticism—I assure you, good-natured—of a 
brilliant record this letter may contain. I do not, how¬ 
ever, anticipate resentment. The series referred to be¬ 
trays as much self-analysis as impersonal criticism. 
You have been as ready to score a point off your own 
foibles as off the shortcomings of your victims. The 
impression left upon me is that you have been “ sky¬ 
larking ** all the time, and skylarking in a very agree¬ 
able and original manner. You have told us a good 
deal about yourself: that you are a “papist,** a 
foreigner, and a believer in the divine right of kings, 
amongst other things. Your religious convictions are, 
of course, sacred to me, but I decline to regard you as 
a foreigner. Paternity may have made you one, but 
otherwise I find your temperament, as expressed by your 
pen, pre-eminently Anglo-Saxon. As far as the 
sanctity of monarchy, well, admit, my dear sir, 
that this confession of faith was a little illustration 
of skylarking. 

And now to touch upon your record—no easy task in 
the prescribed limits of this letter. What have you not 
been in the literary sense? What have you not at¬ 
tempted ? Certainly enough to make—or mar—a dozen 
reputations. But, foreigner though you prefer to be, 
you know the British public well enough to appreciate 
that the one thing which is not understood in this coun¬ 
try is versatility, however brilliant. Leonardo, if he 
had had the misfortune to be born a modern British 
subject, would only have confused the average intelli¬ 
gence. Cellini, in similar circumstances, would have 
been a windbag and nothing more. The failure of 
Lord Rosebery as a statesman may be attributed to his 
dabbling in letters as much as to any other weakness. 
And what shall be said of you, sir ? To quote a list of 
your work is practically to exhaust the gamut of 
literary achievement. You might have led the van 
as a poet, an historian, an historical novelist, a social 
satirist, an essayist, a post-impressionist, or even a 
vorticist, but you cannot expect the British public to 
take you seriously in all these capacities. The old 
adage anent the wisdom of distributing your eggs does 
not apply to literature. Once the public has identified 
you by any particular pattern of basket, it will buy 
from no other. Let us take the instance of an ordinary 
library subscriber. She (library subscribers are all of 
the gentle sex, I believe) may have a taste for history, 
and have read with pleasure and profit your trilogy on 
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poor Catherine Howard. Then in all innocence she 
asks for “ Mr. Fleight,” thinking that she will improve 
her knowledge of a later period of high poli¬ 
tics. She finds herself grappling with a sparkling but 
somewhat puzzling skit on the frivolities and insinceri¬ 
ties of very up-to-date society. Or we will suppose 
that she begins with “ Mr. Fleight,'' and, being herself 
of a frivolous bent, is attracted by the title of another 
of your works, "Ladies Whose Bright Eyes.” Here 
she discovers a curious jumble of the modem and the 
mediaeval, and in her bewilderment quite misses the 
remarkable visualisation of fourteenth-century Eng¬ 
land, which, in my judgment, is your greatest achieve¬ 
ment. Undaunted, however, she hopes to revive her 
first impression with “ The Young Lovell,” a title sug¬ 
gestive of further frolics, only to be faced with a 
sombre picture of Northern England in early Tudor 
times. I can hear her say “ Bother !” as she throws the 
book away before the hero's vigil is ended. The aver¬ 
age reader never knows what to expect, and the average 
reader detests being taken by surprise. Reliability, in 
this sense, seems to me to be the reason of the popu¬ 
larity of the Corellis, the Caines, the Garvices, and the 
Lockes of this world. One story may make a stronger 
appeal than another, but the trade-mark is a guarantee 
of quality. 

And now you must need become a Vorticist. I do not 
know what the term precisely implies; but, as the organ 
of the movement is called Blast , I gather that the in¬ 
tention is to be explosive. Indeed, the prospectus in¬ 
forms me that " Blast sets out to be an avenue for all 
those vivid and violent ideas that could reach the 
Public in no other way. . . . Blast is created for this 
timeless, fundamental Artist that exists in everybody.” 
I must get the first number and find out what this 
means. But no. Perhaps I shall give Blast the benefit 
of the doubt. Still, I am curious to know what you 
are doing in such curious company. Is it because you 
feel that to leave the world of Vorticism unconquered 
would be invidious? Well, get your further triumph 
over quickly, and do not let the Blast blow you too 
far. My metaphors are becoming mixed, but then I 
have just been reading about Expressionism and 
Imagisra as opposed to Impressionism and Cubism, and 
all these isms make clear thinking an effort. Seriously, 
sir, try to specialise more. In which direction ? There 
you have me. I am in no way superior to the average 
reader, but I do possess a certain catholicity of taste 
in reading. You have given me immense pleasure as 
poet, historian, essayist, and scoffer. I have howled 
over “ Mr. Fleight,” I have revelled in the Plantagenet 
portion of “ Ladies Whose Bright Eyes,” whilst I have 
resented the fantastic setting of this perfect gem. You 
have written some of the best poetry of your time. 
And yet I say, specialise. Drop, for example—but no, 
I could not spare one of your Protean moods. Do not, 
however, expect to sell in your hundreds of thousands. 

This is kindly meant by your most obedient 

Carneades, Junior. 
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The Naval Crisis within the 

Empire—II 

By Lancelot Lawton. 


T HE recent speech of Sir Ian Hamilton in New Zea¬ 
land may be said to have crystallised into con¬ 
venient formula the fears of the Australasian peoples in 
regard to the Oriental problem. The Pacific, he said, 
was the meeting-ground not of nations, but of con¬ 
tinents, where it might be decided whether Asiatics or 
Europeans should guide the destinies of the world. The 
British Colonies, he added, were being invaded by 
foreigners who lived on rice and monopolised business. 
It is only fair to say that, probably under diplomatic 
pressure, Sir Ian Hamilton has since modified his utter¬ 
ance by explaining that his reference was mainly to 
Chinese and Indian coolie emigration. The explanation 
does not detract from what we must in the circumstances 
accept as the accidental expression of the truth. More¬ 
over, remembering that the object of Sir Ian Hamilton's 
speech was to answer the question why Australia and 
New Zealand were taking extraordinary precautions for 
war, we cannot refrain from asking how either Indian 
or China could by so eminent a soldier be held to con¬ 
stitute a military menace such as would justify those 
precautions. In any case, the reference to Hindu 
emigration tends in no way to assist in solving the 
Imperial aspect of the Oriental question. 

As far as the Tokyo Press was concerned, 
the general's utterances were taken to imply 
that Japan was the quarter from which danger 
threatened. "One may assume,” said the Japan 
Times , "that there are men in the British Army 
and schemers in the British Colonies who look upon 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance as a political snare to keep 
this country handicapped, with the hope of completing 
a cordon of Colonial battleline until it encircles us in 
such a way that we may exist only at the sufferance of 
British supremacy. As such an Alliance would be a 
terrible bondage not only to us but to all the races of 
Asia, we should have to look about for means to free 
ourselves from the curse. Again, supposing, for argu¬ 
ment sake, that such is the use that Great Britain 
intends to make of the Alliance, we may have to make 
up our minds that the latter is to last only until our 
present ally succeeds in banding together all the Powers 
of Europe and America for the purpose of oppressing 
and tyrannising over the other races. ... If so, the 
sooner we awake to the dangers of remaining tied down 
by the Alliance, the better it will be both for ourselves 
and our kindred races. . . . We see no reason why we 
should get perturbed over explosions like General 
Hamilton's. We have had the like of them by the 
dozen in America, and they have not disturbed our 
equanimity. If, however, they are to be repeated per¬ 
sistently, there is no guaranteeing that we may not 
persuade ourselves into the idea that the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance is only a trap laid for us and for the 
nations of the Asiatic Continent.” 

The Japanese are perfectly entitled to their opinion, 
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but we think that a much better case could have been 
made out on behalf of their country than the one pre¬ 
sented by the Japan Times . The suggestion that the 
Alliance is a trap, or plot, to gain time while our 
Dominions build up navies strong enough to overawe 
the sea strength of Japan merits no other criticism than 
that of being silly. For it is patent to the whole world 
that Great Britain, who is a party to the Alliance, is 
already in disagreement with her Colonies even in this, 
the elementary, stage of their defence measures. At the 
same time, Japanese statesmen will gauge at its true 
strength the feeling in the Dominions in regard to 
Asiatic expansion. An instructive indication of this 
feeling was provided recently when the Prime Minister 
of New Zealand received a deputation which called 
upon him to tender an apology to Japan by officially 
disavowing the sentiments expressed by Sir Ian Hamil¬ 
ton. In reply, Mr. Massey stated most emphatically 
that, so long as he remained a member of the Govern¬ 
ment, he would never associate with so craven a sug¬ 
gestion. On the other hand, he hoped to see legislation 
introduced which would add further to the restrictions 
placed upon Asiatic immigration. 

The Pacific region, therefore, in which Canada, Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand hold no mean stake, is over¬ 
shadowed with this menace of Oriental expansion. As 
a provocation of racial discord no more sinister problem 
could be imagined. It is a problem that stirs the elemen¬ 
tal passions and desires of man. For its existence is due 
to an admixture of economic and social causes, the one 
concerned with the law of self-preservation, the other 
with the pride of race-purity. Far removed as we are in 
England from the scene, and undisturbed to any extent 
by the presence in our midst of coloured people, we fre¬ 
quently fail to appreciate the grim determination of the 
white communities in the Pacific to maintain themselves 
free from Asiatic taint. The swift rise of Japan to place 
as a Power has produced among these communities 
something akin to consternation. Within certain limita¬ 
tions her policy may, as Mr. Churchill avows, be peace¬ 
ful. But already she has wrung, in this matter of im¬ 
migration, certain concessions which have been denied 
other Oriental races, and in spite of much domestic tri¬ 
bulation she has expanded armaments on such a scale as 
only to permit of the inference that one day they are to 
be employed in supporting demands for further con¬ 
cessions. Action of this kind was foreshadowed again 
and again by prominent statesmen, including Count 
Okuma, the present Premier. At first it would in all 
probability be directed towards America, who, realising 
the danger, is now constructing warships as against 
Japan's programme, just in the same way as England's 
strength in the North Sea is regulated by Germany's 
activities. 

With Japan our ally and in a position of overwhelm¬ 
ing superiority in the Pacific, we on our part will find it 
difficult logically to resist demands for the relaxation 
of restrictions upon her emigrants. Meanwhile, it must 
be confessed that the attitude of our Oversea 
Dominions on the question of Naval policy, dictated as 
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it is by the stupendous issues arising from Oriental ex¬ 
pansion, commands serious attention. After all, the 
lucid eloquence of the First Lord did not touch the main 
cause of their apprehension. That the Navy of Japan 
should protect their shores when it has been brought into 
existence, in its present shape, for the ultimate purpose 
ox attempting to force upon them the presence of the 
Japanese race whom they are determined to exclude, no 
matter at how great a sacrifice, has clearly created a 
situation which their self-respect cannot tolerate. It is 
quite true that on account of the European situation as it 
exists to-day they have approved of the Alliance; but as 
far as their own needs are concerned they feel that the 
future holds for them a life and death struggle with 
Japan. Indeed, were sincerity to guide us, it would be 
little exaggeration to say that Japan is the Allay of 
Great Britain but not of the British Empire. 


In the Learned World 

O one perhaps ever had such a budget of dis¬ 
coveries to present as had the veteran Professor 
Sayce at this month's meetings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology and the Egypt Exploration Fund. The 
first and, as things go, the most important of these was 
made by Dr. Stephen Langdon, the lately appointed 
Reader of Assyriology at Oxford, when working among 
the cuneiform tablets unearthed by Dr. Peters' Expedi¬ 
tion at Nippur and now in the University Museum at 
Philadelphia. These tablets, some 60,0000 in number, 
mostly come from the temple of the god Bel, one of 
the oldest buildings in Babylonia, and are only slowly 
yielding up their secrets. Attention has lately been 
drawn in this column to those from the same 
collection deciphered by Dr. Amo Poebel, which 
give a variant of the Creation Legend already 
known to us as forming part of the Epic of 
Gilgamesh, the national hero of Babylonia, and 
also one of the Story of the Flood, where the 
Babylonian Noah is called by the name of Ziugiddu. 
Dr. Langdon's new tablet, written like Dr. Poebel's in 
Sumerian, the language of the Mongoloid and earliest 
inhabitants of Babylonia, also calls this personage 
Ziugiddu, which Professor Sayce says means “Life of 
long days," but further refers to him as "Nahu," which 
on the same authority must be the name which the scribes 
of Genesis transliterated as Noah. Nor is this all. Any 
reference to the Fall of Man as described in the last- 
mentioned book has hitherto been singularly absent from 
these legends; but now Dr. Langdon has found a 
Sumerian tablet from Opis, in Northern Babylonia, in 
which it is said that sin and death came into the world 
from the eating of the fruit of a tree which is in one 
place spoken of as the “tree of the serpent." From this 
it seems plain, as scholars have long since concluded on 
weaker grounds, that the Jewish legends preserved for 
us in the Book of Genesis are not Hebrew nor even 
Semitic in their origin, but were current in Western Asia 
several millennia before the Semites were ever heard of. 
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The new tablets will form the subject of a paper by 
Dr. Langdon, to be read by him at the next or November 
meeting of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, when we 
shall doubtless hear something authoritative as to their 
date. The Sumerian language is said to have died out 
about 1200 B.C., but the ruins in which the tablets were 
found certainly go back to 7000 B.C., and may possibly 
be even earlier. 

Not much less interesting were the accounts which 
Professor Sayce gave of last season’s work in Egypt 
and the Sudan. Besides the great discovery by Dr. 
Naville at the Osireion at Abydos, as to which Professor 
Sayce was rightly enthusiastic, he told his audience that 
Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howard Carter, working at 
Thebes, had come across the actual tomb of Amen- 
hotep I of the eighteenth dynasty. The coffins and 
mummies of this king, his wife, and several of his 
children are now in the Museum at Cairo, and were 
found in 1881 in the hiding-place of the Tombs of the 
Kings, in the valley opposite Luxor. But the new find, 
which will be fully explored, if all goes well, in the 
forthcoming winter, accounts for the original burying- 
place of the remaining king of the dynasty, those of 
all the others having been discovered earlier. We there¬ 
fore see how well founded were the lists of Manetho, 
on which we for many years depended for the sequence 
of the Pharaohs, from Menes the founder of 
Egyptian monarchy down to the Persian in¬ 
vasion. As this period covered 4,000 or 5,000 

years, the vindication is a triumph for tradi¬ 
tion over archaeological theories. Another really 
startling discovery announced by Professor Sayce was 
that made by Dr. Reisner, the American excavator, at 
Kurmeh, near the Third Cataract. Here were found 
remains of the fifth and sixth dynasties, showing that 
even in that early age the Sudan was under the rule of 
Egypt. There is some slight hint of this in inscriptions 
of the Pyramid-building King Pepi I, which speak of 
that monarch’s triumphs in “the country of the 
negroes,” but otherwise the discovery is as strange as 
if we were to find that America was already settled by 
the English under William the Conqueror. Moreover, 
those who believe in dating by pottery may be glad 
to hear that the pottery remains at Kurmeh not only 
seem to be continuous, but at one period appear to be 
identical with that supposed to be peculiar to the Hyksos 
occupation of Lower Egypt. It would therefore seem 
either that the Hyksos rule extended as far as the 
Sudan, or that some of the native Egyptians, when the 
Hyksos rushed the Delta, retired beyond the Cataracts, 
whence they sent their pottery into Lower Egypt. 

The question of pottery also recurred with amazing 
effect in Professor Sayce’s account of Professor 
Garstang’s work at Meroe in Ethiopia, where Professor 
Sayce spent part of the winter. Here there has been 
laid bare a complete town, which Professor Sayce aptly 
described as an African Pompeii, filled with temples, 
palaces, baths, and other relics of a high civilisation 
hitherto unknown to us. The temples are decorated 
with frescoes showing human sacrifices on a scale com- 
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parable with the horrors of the Ju-ju House at Benin, 
and reminding us of what negrophilists are too apt to 
forget—namely, that negroes will be negroes, what¬ 
ever culture a higher race may succeed in imposing on 
them. There are also historical inscriptions in a script 
which Mr. Griffith has succeeded in deciphering, and 
which evidently goes back to a much earlier period than 
we have thought, and may turn out to be as early as the 
eighteenth dynasty. Among these inscriptions is one 
which refers to the sack of the Egyptian city of Assuan 
by the general of an Ethiopian queen in the reign of 
Augustus, and leaves little doubt possible that it is to 
this raid we owe the fine bronze head of Augustus now 
in the British Museum. This is the more gratifying 
because its age and provenance were first pointed out in 
a contemporary at the time of the discovery. Among 
the other things found at Meroe also are some bowls of 
an extremely beautiful ware resembling biscuit china, 
decorated with paintings. Professor Sayce compared 
these to actual Chinese porcelain or biscuit ware of later 
date, and excogitated a theory that the Chinese junks 
in the days of Augustus sailed up the Red Sea to 
Kosseir, where they exchanged their silks and other 
products against the biscuit ware made in Meroe, and, 
after their manner, copied this last on getting home. 
If this be so, far Cathay was not so distant from us 
in Roman times as we are apt to think. F. L. 


Horsemanship and the Russian 

Dancers 

MODERN BRONZES AT THE GOl'PIL 

GALLERY 

By Egan Mew 

T HE joy in motion of man and horse has never been 
more vigorously and beautifully envisioned than 
by Mr. Herbert Haseltine. His present collection of 
some fourteen almost perfect groups and portraits of 
horses could not be more discreetly and engagingly 
set forth than by Mr. William Marchant, who, by 
some happy inspiration, has now brought them into 
juxtaposition with the silver, bronze, and wood statu¬ 
ettes of Monsieur E. O. de Rosales. 

Mr. Haseltine’s forceful and distinguished handling 
of the “ hell for leather ” movements of his polo groups 
makes a wonderful antithetical effect against the deli¬ 
cate and often entrancing work of Monsieur de Rosales. 
The colour of the rooms and the setting of the exquisite 
statuettes are a lesson in grace and quiet dignity which 
exhibitors in London, at least, should welcome with 
delight. Mr. Haseltine gives us of his best; the ulti¬ 
mate vivacity and eager life of his perfect polo pony 
is balanced and made complete by his macabre and yet 
dignified study of one of those friends of man, the 
horse, about to lay down his life for his friend s amuse¬ 
ment. This last is a coloured bronze called “ Spanish 
Bull-Fight Horse,” the property, we note, of William 
Nicholson, Esq., whose great gifts in another branch 
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of art may well enable him to appreciate the strongly 
felt beauty of this noble, pathetic, simple, and wonder¬ 
ful study. Indeed, Spain has given to the sculptor some¬ 
thing finer and deeper than his accomplished sympathy 
with the ponies which have been perfected for use in 
games, or the portraits of the pampered beauties who 
have been the favourites of Kings and Courts. 

41 Un Puyazo,” showing the tremendous strength with 
which the bull, deeply goring his horse, rushes upon 
his death, is treated with a breadth, an insight, and a 
mastery of decorative effect rarely attained in any 
branch of art at the present day or any other period. 

It is, however, the lovely polo groups which appear 
of most interest to every visitor. The Meadowbrook 
team were modelled after their victory over the English 
players. D. Milburn is on the once-beloved roan mare, 
Mr. H. P. Whitney rides “Cotton Tail,” Larry Water- 
bury is on 44 Little Mary,” and his brother Monte on 
4 Cob-Nut.” The portraits of both the players and 
those other players, the ponies, are splendid and con¬ 
vincing, but it is in violent, yet graceful, action, such as 
44 Riding Off,” lent by Leopold de Rothschild, Esq., 
or the famous 44 Polo,” that Mr. Haseltine is so 
supremely accomplished. 

As to his portraits, such as the King of Spain on his 
charger 44 Alarun,” or the charger of King Edward, 
they are perfect of their kind, but, of course, very quiet 
in comparison with the strength and masterly handling 
of his two Spanish subjects. At the moment, polo is 
especially in the air, and we trust that Mr. Haseltine 
will give the immortality of his bronze to the present 
English winning team as he has to those of Meadow- 
brook. 

Among the works of M. Rosales are many graceful 
and, as it were, smoothed examples, such as the beauti¬ 
ful 44 La Houppe” or “Ruse.” “Pavlova, in the Swan 
Dance,” has been greatly admired, but for us the artist 
has missed the soft, fainting effect of the dancer and 
gained only confusion; but we have seldom seen a more 
attractive and sophisticated piece of work than M. 
Rosale's “Image Persane,” a silver statuette inlaid with 
gold and other metals, with a wonderful effect of rich¬ 
ness and delicacy. If the artist had sent nothing else 
to the Goupil Gallery, his fame would have been secure 
with, say, all lovers of the art of the Russian ballet, 
which means, of course, all people of taste; but he does 
much more. He shows us, in the bronze bust of the 
Italian poet, Carducci, that he can be as free and direct 
as Mr. Haseltine himself. It seems strange to come 
upon this work after the perfervid and exquisite 
“Image Persane.” But it is these rapid transitions that 
give the particular charm and character to the present 
exhibition. From the man who witches the world with 
perfect horsemanship, one passes to Nijinski in 
Carnaval with a perfect feeling of ease and confidence 
in artists so dissimilar, who yet by beauty can make 
the whole world kin. 


“Sword and Cross,” by Silas K. Hocking, is now 
included in Stanley Paul's Empire Library for circula¬ 
tion in the Colonies and Dominions. 1 
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CONDITIONS 

T HERE will be 12 weekly Acrostics. Prizes of £5, 
£3, and £2 will be awarded to those who are 
first, second, and third on the list with correct solutions. 
One point will be awarded for each correct light. The 
Acrostic Editor's decision on all questions, whether 
appeals, ties, or division of prizes, must be accepted 
as final. 

Answers should reach The ACADEMY office not later 
than the first post on the Thursday morning following 
the date of the paper in which the Acrostic appears, 
and should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, THE 
ACADEMY, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
(Second of the Series) 

When short of that, then times are this, or worse; 
Possessing both, you've money in your purse. 


1) An English word, undoubtedly; 

The meaning of it's Greek to me. 

(2) (a + by = a 2 + 2 ab + b a . 

(3) Why waste any time on so silly a word ? 

It is laughable, ludicrous, simply absurd ! 

(4) 44 This fell Sergeant— 

Is strict in his arrest.” 

E. N. 


SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK'S DOUBLE 

ACROSTIC 

We start herewith a venture new, 

And send a wish to all of you, 

A pleasant wish that's often sent 
To friends on fresh adventure bent. 

(1) “There's rue for you”; see that you've skilfully 

used it. 

When Oliver Twist asked for more, they refused 
it. 

(2) Alloy of copper, tin, and zinc; 

It's bronzed metallic ware. Now, think ! 

(3) 44 Dost know this water fly?” 

(4) A disadvantage now you're at; 

But be courageous, don't do that! 

E. N. 


(1) G r u e L 

(2) OrmolU 

(3) O s r i C 

(4) D rawbac K 

Note.—(3) “ Hamlet/* Act V, Sc. ii. 
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REVIEWS 

The Boxer Rising and After 

China's Day spring After Thirty Years . By the Rev. 
Frederick Brown. Illustrated. (Murray and 
Evenden. 10s. 6d. net.) 

T HE Rev. Frederick Brown, affectionately known as 
“ Brown of Tien-tsin," in North China, acted as 
chaplain and interpreter to the allied forces in the 
famous march from Tien-tsin to the relief of the Lega¬ 
tions at Peking. The story of the Boxer rising has been 
told many times, but it was worth retelling from a 
missionary’s point of view, especially by one who has a 
thorough knowledge of those eventful days. Mr. 
Brown's work was recognised by the late Sir Robert 
Hart, who wrote a foreword to the present volume, by 
Dr. G. E. Morrison, Sir Alfred Gaselee, and Sir Claude 
Macdonald; and he has received the decoration of the 
“Double Dragon’’ in testimony of his valuable service. 

The Boxers, or more literally, “The Harmony of 
Fists Society," were anti-dynastic, anti-progressive, 
anti-modem, anti-Christian, and anti-foreign. They 
were heavily primed with reactionary propaganda, but 
when Prince Tuan became their leader in 1900, they 
dropped their anti-dynastic views and with frenzied 
zeal resolved to concentrate their attention upon the 
hated “foreign devils." The Boxers were mad with a 
lust for blood, and the way they gratified that lust, 
with all the ferocity of beasts, is now common history. 

We are given a brief sketch of the Empress Dowager, 
the most extraordinary and the most evasive ruler the 
East has ever seen. “ The Old Buddha" has been com¬ 
pared to Queen Elizabeth and Catherine of Russia. She 
certainly possessed characteristics in common with both 
these much-discussed women, but for the most part 
the Empress Dowager is a unique figure, a woman of 
indomitable will, ruled by primitive passions, cruel and 
urbane by turn. A certain cartoon, depicting her as 
facing both ways, comes nearer to the truth than any 
comparison we may care to make. In the famous diary 
•f H.E. Ching Shan, published in that fascinating 
book, “China Under the Empress Dowager," we learn 
the real attitude of the Old Buddha in regard to the 
Boxers. She would give audience to foreign ladies and 
smile upon them so sweetly that they went away im¬ 
pressed by her feminine charm; but the attitude was 
entirely assumed. She pinned her faith to the Boxers, 
and she devoutly hoped that they would wipe out 
“the whole brood of foreign devils." When she found 
that the Boxers were very far from being invulnerable, 
and that Peking had fallen, she dismissed Yli Hsien 
and other leaders from office. She played the role of 
penitent with consummate art, and had the whole of the 
civilised world for an audience. While she was feign- 
ing to grieve over the terrible atrocities, she eagerly 
questioned Yu Hsien and gloated over every detail of 
the butchery of the missionaries on the very spot where 
horrors had been committed. During this duologue 
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“the heir-apparent was swaggering noisily up and down 
the courtyard, brandishing the huge sword given him 
by Yii Hsien, with which the devil's work had been 
done." According to a writer in the National Review , 
“she began to see the folly of her policy, and being 
equally comfortable on whichever side of the fence she 
sat, provided it was on a throne, she veered round and 
sent presents of rice and water-melons to the very people 
she sought to destroy!" 

After the siege of Tien-tsin, and when the city had 
fallen into the hands of the Allies, Sir Robert Hart’s 
stirring message was received from Peking. It ran : 

“The situation is desperate \ Make haste! Make 
haste!" The Allied Forces set out in answer to that 
urgent summons, and Mr. Brown accompanied the 
British Army. He rather naively remarks that his own 
regiment was the first to reach Peking, and on the 
strength of it exclaims: “God's in His heaven; all’s 
right with the world," as if the Almighty existed for 
the sole benefit of the English soldier. Later he ob¬ 
serves: “Whatever may be gained from actual fight¬ 
ing, it is clear enough that it is a demoralising business. 
And to my mind, after a long experience of countries 
devastated by war, it is a question whether a country 
ever recovers entirely from the after-effects. I vote with 
both hands that wars cease, and that arbitration take 
its place in all disputes." 

Mr. Brown tells us of a missionary who attempted 
to read Lord Charles Beresford’s book, “The Breaking 
up of China," in besieged Peking and while the Boxer 
bullets whizzed outside his house. “He had not gone 
very far into the volume," writes Mr. Brown, “when its 
pages wooed him to sleep. The book lay beside him on 
his pillow. ‘Biff-ff-ffl’ came a Mannlicher bullet 
through the window in a bee-line for the man’s head, 
but Lord Charles lay in the bee-line. The bullet stuck 
in the book, failing to penetrate it. The missionary 
jumped up, gave thanks for his escape, packed up the 
book ready for the first parcel-post, addressed to Lord 
Charles Beresford, with a polite note. He said: ‘My 
Lord,—I think it only right to send you this copy of 
your excellent book ... as neither myself nor the 
Boxers’ bullets can get through it.’ " 

It is inevitable that a book written by a missionary 
should contain references to missionary work, but, with¬ 
out expressing our views on foreign missions, we might 
have been spared a Presbyterian’s “ How is it that 
nearly all the warmest-hearted Christian men in the 
regiment are Wesleyans?" considering that Mr. Brown 
happens to be a conspicuous member of this particular 
sect. Worse still is the following: “It is a fact worth 
noting that the proportion of Wesleyan soldiers of non- 
commission rank is very high, showing that ‘ godliness 
is profitable for all things,’ and that in the Army it 
means speedy promotion." This is another way of 
confirming two of the most atrocious lines in any hymn : 

What we give, O Lord, to Thee, 

Repaid a thousandfold shall be. 

There is, however, little to cavil at in this volume of 
stirring reminiscence. Mr. Brown is an idealist. Only 
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an idealist would dream of going out to convert China’s 
teeming millions. He is of the opinion that China will 
not break up, but on the contrary “become a strong 
united Christian nation,” and gives various signs and 
portents in support of this belief. No one will deny 
that the Chinese Dragon has awakened after a very 
long sleep and stumbled into the thorny path of consti¬ 
tutionalism, but the old cry of “ Sha, sha!” (“Kill, 
kill!”) and “foreign devils” is not dead yet, and 
Young China, even with the best intentions, is scarcely 
likely to justify the “dayspring” which Mr. Brown so 
charmingly believes in. China is in the melting-pot, 
and neither optimist nor pessimist, religious sceptic nor 
devout missionary, can foretell what will result. That 
the Emperor should go and the Temple of Heaven be 
left destitute of his presence almost amounted to a 
miracle, and it is just possible that Young China may 
work another miracle in the future. 


The Lifted Veil 

The Women of Egypt. By ELIZABETH COOPER. Illus¬ 
trated. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s. net.) 

• 

To the English, ever anxious to know the customs of 
strange nations, always curious concerning the doings of 
people in other lands than their own, an account of a 
race as ancient and as intimately associated with Great 
Britain as are the Egyptians must necessarily prove 
interesting reading. To her task the author has brought 
a keen understanding of and a large sympathy with 
the women she describes. Not by any means unduly 
emphasised, at the same time the fact unavoidably 
peeps out many times in the book that Mrs. Cooper must 
have been greatly liked by those with whom she came 
into contact; otherwise it would hardly have been pos¬ 
sible for her to obtain an entry into the private apart¬ 
ments of so many Egyptian homes. 

On account of the very kind reception Mrs. Cooper 
received, together with her ability to register and re¬ 
cord impressions, she has been able to throw much light 
upon the habits, occupation and progress of women who 
differ so very much from their Western sisters. The 
present seclusion of Eastern women, says Mrs. Cooper, 

was unknown in the first Islamic era, the time when 
Islam ran in its natural course and the customs of the 
Arabs were at their purest . . . ., when Arabs mixed 
with the peoples of other countries by commerce and 
marriage, they added the customs of the conquered 
countries to their own. One of these was the seclu¬ 
sion of the women. 

Thus has this custom, invented for protection in war¬ 
fare, ever since come to be a social observance kept in 
the strictness of a religious rite. To the conservative 
Egyptian woman the life she leads is no hardship to 
her; for centuries no other has been known. To her hus¬ 
band she looks for everything; for him alone she wears 
beautiful clothes and decks herself with jewels. Divorce 
is easy, and not looked upon as a disgrace; but the 
author points out that the system does not foster in- 
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terest in family life, and that in Egypt, as in other 
countries, the unfortunate children are the ones who 
suffer the most from their parents’ mistakes. 

The Bedouins are perhaps the most interesting of the 
people of this land. In them are characteristics not 
unlike those to be found in some of our own people. 
“Nervous, high-strung, restless, adventurous,” the 
Bedouin has an “instinctive repugnance for anything in 
the nature of habit, routine, a settled existence, a fixed 
round of duties.” Mrs. Cooper was fortunate enough 
to receive an invitation from a chief of a Bedouin tribe, 
and passed several days with him at his castle. Poly¬ 
gamy is prevalent among these people, and at the door 
of her apartment the chief’s wife met and welcomed her 
English visitor, attired in a modem French dress and 
the usual large quantity of jewels worn by the women 
of the East. The hospitality of these people is so 
great that an enemy seeking refuge and food would not 
be refused. 

How far Western ideas will influence the future of 
Egypt remains to be seen. Already the men are chang¬ 
ing their robes and turbans for more modern garments. 
Last year 22,000 girls were taught in the college at 
Cairo, and since 1901 the Government has been sending 
Egyptian girls to Europe to be trained as teachers, with 
very successful results. The men are desiring educated 
wives; so doubtless with her inherent desire to please her 
male protector the Egyptian woman, now she has 
started on the road to education, will not draw back. 
All this and much more Mrs. Cooper places entertain¬ 
ingly before her readers, the many illustrations helping 
greatly in the understanding of each chapter. 


The Fisherman’8 Creed 

Fishing at Home and Abroad . Edited by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. Illustrated. (The 
London and Counties Press Association. £\o 10s. 
net.) 

The sport of angling, unlike those of shooting and 
hunting, is almost a religion with its votaries, and cer¬ 
tainly involves more than the rest that pagan worship 
of wild Nature which is singularly wanting in those 
who hunt and shoot. If, then, we regard fishing as a 
religion, here is a volume of the dimensions of a family 
Bible, enshrining all that is best of its art and its 
philosophy. This remarkable tome might be considered 
in many aspects. We might, no doubt, in view of its 
weighing nearly ten pounds avoirdupois, and measuring 
13+10+3 inches, exclude it from the category of books 
which, beloved of Dr. Johnson, a man may carry to the 
fire and hold readily in his hand; or we might, ignoring 
this drawback, sincerely praise it as a very ornamental 
addition to the fisherman’s library table and eminently 
—as we have found to our cost—a book “to rede and 
dryve the night away.” Fishing, as pursued in the 
rivers, lakes and oceans of two hemispheres, is a many- 
sided sport beyond adequate treatment by a single 
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hand. To have undertaken so wide a review of the 
art and science of angling from Norway to New Zea¬ 
land, with the rod bending to desirable fishes alike in 
freezing brooks and tropical oceans, would have been 
a task beyond the purview of any living sportsman, 
and Sir Herbert Maxwell, the recognised doyen of 
angling writers, a knowledgeable and enthusiastic 
fisherman and gifted with a literary touch shared by 
few authors on the subject, has wisely enlisted the 
collaboration of others. Of these, the two who have 
contributed in most generous measure to this pleasant 
symposium are Mr. R. B. Marston, who has edited 
the Fishing Gazette from its inception, and who 
deals in detail with those so-called ‘ ‘coarse fish” which 
afford delight to the humbler brothers of the angle, 
and Mr. F. G. Aflalo, who has digested a remarkable 
survey of the world's sea fish, on the capture of which 
he has long been the recognised authority in this coun¬ 
try. 

In addition to the trio who bear most of the 
burden, that veteran Anglo-Indian, Mr. H. S. Thomas, 
writes informingly on fishing in the East, and other 
sportsmen contribute their experience and advice for 
the benefit of those who may contemplate an angling 
tour in North America or New Zealand. The illustra¬ 
tions are superb, and, with colour plates of fish and 
flies, stirring angling scenes specially drawn by the 
late Ernest Briggs, R.I., and a collection of photo¬ 
graphs of sea fishing drawn from every quarter of the 
globe, make a pictorial review of Walton’s sport in its 
broader aspects never contemplated by that Father of 
angling literature, never yet approached, much less 
surpassed. Haphazard dipping into the stills and 
stickles of this fascinating preserve reveals an amazing 
diversity of interest and appeal. First and foremost 
comes the practical business of lures, tackles, and 
methods. The history and evolution of the sport 
are also considered. Sir Herbert Maxwell, whose 
memories take him back to a period prior to the 
now general vogue of the dry fly, traces the rise of 
upstream fishing with the sunken lure, first formulated 
by Stewart, though hinted at by Ronald twenty years 
earlier. Why, he asks, did the obvious advantage of 
coming from behind on trout as they look upstream 
never occur to such masters of the art as Hawker, Davy 
and Stoddart? The answer is that in all probability 
trout were so abundant and so unsophisticated in those 
halcyon days that the angler was rarely put to it to 
exercise the supreme cunning which in our day alone 
commands success on much-fished waters. The his¬ 
toric aspect of coarse fishing may be traced in the 
curious and interesting plates with which Mr. Marston 
illustrates his chapters, showing how, a hundred years 
ago, men fished from punts decked out in top hat and 
frock coat. Lastly, in his introductory paragraph on 
the first principles of sea fishing, Mr. Aflalo underlines 
some interesting milestones in the recent evolution of 
that now popular sport. 

A comprehensive volume of this sort, making its 
*ide sweep over the earth’s waters, fresh and salt, is 
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necessarily catholic in spirit, tolerant of all forms of 
angling, however humble, so they be followed in the 
right spirit, and as this is the case, it is perhaps to be 
regretted that the Editor, though charitably disposed 
towards worm-fishing for trout in clear water, should 
not also have stretched a point and invited an outside 
contributor to say something of prawning for salmon, 
which is not only a difficult and artistic method of 
fishing, but which is absolutely necessary in season on 
rivers like the Usk, into which a man might throw a 
Jock Scott or Butcher for weeks together without get¬ 
ting a pull at his line, save from a rock or snag. 

Apart from the beauty of its type and illustrations, 
this noble volume may, with some few such omissions, 
be said to embody the gist of all that we know of fish¬ 
ing with rod and line, and the chief contributors are 
well qualified for their difficult task by ripe experience. 
As Leonardo says, to steer one’s course by a young 
man’s counsel is to court disaster, and the Editor and, 
at any rate, three of his lieutenants have sufficiently 
passed their youth by to claim the knowledge and prac¬ 
tice which come only with maturity. Practice is not 
always the same as theory, and it is notorious that 
Arthur Young, who could write delightfully on matters 
agricultural, was an unredeemed failure as a farmer. 
So, also, the art of fishing can be acquired only at 
the water's edge, and of this truth the authors of “Fish¬ 
ing at Home and Abroad” seem emphatically aware. 

1 he science and ethics of the sport, on the other hand, 
may adequately be communicated in print, and he who 
reads this book will assuredly be, if not necessarily a 
more successful, at least a more sportsmanlike angler. 

First and last, the book breathes that infectious 
enthusiasm which, as has been said, amounts almost 
to a creed. Angling is the recreation that has outlived 
all others in the once wider affections of the Editor, 
and it is perfectly clear that both he and those who have 
helped him to make this book what it is can still look 
back on their first salmon or trout with as much joy 
and regret as Lamb looked back on his first play. This 
enduring enthusiasm is the sweetest boon that sport, 
and angling more than most other sport, bestows on the 
faithful. It is life to them, for, as the old proverb 
has it, he that quits his desires begins to die. 


Morris in Old Romance 

Old French Romances. Done into English by WILLIAM 
MORRIS. With an Introduction by JOSEPH JACOBS. 
(George Allen and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

If cheap editions are any criterion of popularity, 
William Morris is beginning to come into his own. His 
translations of these four old romances, “The Tale of 
King Coustans the Emperor,” “The Friendship of 
Amis and Amile,” “The Tale of King Florus and the 
Fair Jehane,” and “The History of Over Sea,” have 
previously been accessible only in the limited editions 
of the Kelmscott Press, and should now prove a tempt¬ 
ing bait at the popular price of half-a-crown. Romance 
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and William Morris are inseparable terms, and these 
old tales of the days of chivalry are sealed with 
Morris’s own impress. Anyone who has read “The 
Well at the World’s End” and “The Glittering Plain” 
could scarcely fail to guess the translator of these 
stories. The work of translation must have been a 
labour of love, for it is very genuinely Morris’s own soul 
which we have here. These were the wells from which 
he drank; indeed, '‘King Coustans” provided him with 
the theme of “The Man Bom to be King,” one of the 
tales in ‘‘The Earthlv Paradise.” 

What is the office of such legends as these ? To afford 
a pure delight, certainly; but also to kindle in kindred 
souls the true fire of Romance. So Morris would have 
had it, and by this he would have meant the imparting 
of the Romantic spirit not merely as a tradition of 
lapsed ages, but as a vital state of the soul in relation 
to the life of to-day. It was for this revival that he 
laboured, and the story of his labours is the greatest of 
all the romances that he created. 

Mr. Jacobs starts questions in the mind when he re¬ 
marks that in these stories “every place but that in which 
one is born is equally strange and wondrous.” Per¬ 
haps he only means to say that all romance is a going- 
out ; yet the exception is so suggestive: is it not, in fact, 
the mark of the difference between the old, true spirit 
of romance and the so-called romanticism of certain 
modem cults ? Romance was , in those days, a spirit 
which could discover wonders in its own environment, 
but the materialism of these latter days has contami¬ 
nated even this realm, so that our romance demands the 
milieu of a particular and foreign scenery. We cannot 
sally forth adventuring in everyday tweed suit and cap as 
did the ancient squire in everyday helm and habergeon. 
Now Morris’s was the true spirit of romance, though it 
found food in these tales of ancientry. He wrestled 
with the life of his own day for his vision’s sake, and 
adventured gloriously like any knight-errant. When 
Mr. Chesterton writes him a failure because he did not 
love the “modem life” that he sought to reform he is 
going too far; he is, indeed, playing with a fallacy. 
One might as well say that it was necessary for John 
Howard to love “prison life” in order to reform it. 
Morris loved life, saw it from the romantic standpoint, 
and in that spirit tackled it. And success or failure, in 
the world of Romance, is not to be judged by the im¬ 
mediate achievement. 

In this sense these old stories are a mirror in which 
Morris’s own heart may be seen. Amis and Amile 
make all the world, wherever they may be, the arena 
of their undying friendship; the fair Jehane follows the 
quest of her lord’s love from her own Flemish castle to 
Marseilles and back again; Coustans fulfils the marvel 
of his destiny in the very “Byzance” where he was 
bom; and Messire Thibault's Lady copes with perilous 
circumstance to a happy home-coming. Catch the spirit 
of these translations, and they have a much-needed re¬ 
flex on life as we find it in our own day; of joy, of 
troth-keeping, of quenchless wonder and high daring. 
They hold an atmosphere of rarity, a fragrance which 
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is not of place or of time, but of spirit. Morris felt 
himself so much at home in that ancient world—had, 
too, so much of the artist in his nature, that he rendered 
his translation in severely archaic form. Artistically it 
is delightful, though from other standpoints it is still 
questionable. At all events, when one reads that “the 
Apostle bade bring two hanaps of tree dight with 
gold,” and finds other beautiful lost words such as 
“solar,” “heried,” “mesel,” “tartavelles,” “wyte,” 
and “frist,” one wonders that, in a popular edition, a 
small glossary was not added. For the romances them¬ 
selves, they belong to that order which we hope will 
never be allowed to fade. 


Shorter Reviews 

The Wilds of Maoriland. By JAMES MACKINTOSH 
Bell. (Macmillan and Co. 15s. net.) 

W E have read the account of Mr. Bell’s rambles 
through the less well-known parts of New Zealand 
with considerable interest. He has a modesty of manner 
which is peculiarly convincing, but he tells us quite 
sufficient to make us aware that upon his many expedi¬ 
tions he suffered privations and encountered dangers of 
a far more serious nature than would appear from his 
narrative. With the purely scientific results of his 
surveys we are not here concerned. With the more 
popular aspect of the matter we can only justly deal 
by saying that he has aroused in us a keen desire to 
behold some of those many beautiful and grand sights 
amongst which he has spent so much of his time. New 
Zealand is unique in the opportunities which it offers to 
the traveller for the observation of volcanic and plutonic 
action within a comparatively narrow radius. We 
should imagine from a few stray hints which the author 
throws out that a good many discoveries await those 
interested in Alpine floras. It would be a matter of 
more than ordinary interest to the botanists and horti¬ 
culturists of this country to know something further of 
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those Alpine flowers which Mr. Bell is content to des¬ 
cribe simply as being “gay.” The numerous photo¬ 
graphs suffer from the common failing of dwarfing the 
proportions of the mountain scenery which they depict. 
The coloured illustrations, which are after sketches 
made by Mr. Eastlake, suffice to give some idea of 
atmosphere, but suffer from a rather excessively im¬ 
pressionistic treatment. 

“Serophilous,” on page 19, is an error for “xero- 
philous”; and it was not the “King of Spain” who 
marched up the hill in the nursery rhyme, but the Duke 
of York; nor did he start his march from the top, but 
from the bottom, of the hill. Chapter IX, which comes 
last, should properly come first, dealing as it does with 
the geography and climate of New Zealand generally. 
We trust that Mr. Bell will make many more expeditions 
in those “Southern Alps,” and will favour us with the 
account thereof. 


Rome; Venice. Sketch-books by FRED Richards. (A. 
and C. Black, is. each net.) 

Two more of the delightful little “Sketch-book” series 
issued by Messrs. Black are welcome. The artist has in 
Venice a scene crowded with subjects after his own 
heart, and in this slim volume of twenty-four drawings 
he is at his best. It is hardly possible to praise one 
more than another, where all are of so fine a quality. 
Effects of light and shade are wonderfully rendered, 
and in the book on “Rome,” where studies of archi¬ 
tectural beauty naturally predominate, the touch is no 
less sure in spite of the manifold technical difficulties. 
We admire especially the view of St. Peter's from the 
Tiber, and the excellent drawing of the Pantheon. The 
series is becoming famous, and the publishers are to be 
congratulated for the faithfulness of the reproductions 
and the dainty style in which the volumes are presented. 


Macaulay's History of England , from the Accession of 
James the Second. Edited by CHARLES HARDING 
FlRTH, M.A. In Six Volumes. Vol. III. Illus¬ 
trated. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The fine reproductions in colour of famous pictures 
which embellish this third volume of the “History of 
England ” render it remarkably interesting. The 
frontispiece is William III, from the painting in the 
National Gallery attributed to Jan Wyck; the picture 
of Mary, Princess of Orange, facing page 1,056, from 
the painting by Closterman, is even more striking. We 
are taken in this section of Macaulay's work over a small 
period of time—from June, 1688 to the following year— 
concluding with the splendid description of the relief of 
Londonderry, in July. It was a terrible crisis for affairs 
in Ireland, and there are passages in this volume which 
stand out with extraordinary vividness in the light of 
the situation to-day, two hundred and twenty-five years 
after. Interspersed with the text are many facsimiles 


of letters, plans, and engravings, some of an amusing 
description, such as the rhymed “Last Will and Testa¬ 
ment of father Petres,” from a ballad in the possession 
of the editor. We may quote the first verse—there are 
sixteen—as a specimen of its style, though we cannot 
give the quaint effect of the old type: 

In his Holyness Name 
With A men I proclaim 
My Last Will and Testament following : 

Who in Body am well, 

But in Mind monstrous ill; 

While in dismal Dispair I am wallowing. 

1 he editing of this series is worthy of all praise, and 
the completed work will have, we imagine, no rivals 
for style and fine printing. 


Prom Russia to Siam, ivith a Voyage down the Danube . 
By Ernest Young. (Max Goschen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. YOUNG has written a series of tourist sketches such 
as might have been composed by any globe-trotter. 
Although he ranges over the greater part of the earth's 
surface, he deals with no place or subject which has not 
been much better treated in other works. Had he con¬ 
fined his experiences to the privacy of personal letters 
to relatives and friends, he would have been well- 
advised. Asitis, he gives a picture of the English tourist 
abroad which positively makes us shudder. With his 
camera and his notebook he quartered himself upon a 
Russian monastery, the life of which he portrays with 
all the minuteness of the impertinent copy-seeker, not 
forgetting to record the fact that the good monks own 
sixty-two cows and seventy horses. His departure is 
thus described: “I hung over the side of the vessel till 
the last face had faded out of sight, when I lit my 
pipe and ordered a veal cutlet.” 

On his arrival in Siam the natives, evidently de¬ 
tecting in their midst a tame tourist, poked fun at him; 
and the author, with the naivete of his class, thirsting to 
tell of adventures, relates a practical joke that was played 
upon him. His boatmen told him when they came to a 
village where festivities were being held, that to ensure 
his being received with due honours they had repre¬ 
sented him to be travelling on behalf of the Minister 
of the Interior. Upon landing he was escorted to the 
theatre, where, in spite of the fact that he imagined he 
was the centre of respect, he appears to have behaved 
like a larrikin. Later he learnt, however, that as a 
consequence of a little arrangement between the boat¬ 
men and the manager of the theatre, who had not been 
slow to appreciate the value of so novel a tum, he 
had merely been “shown off” as the first white man 
to appear on the local stage. Hence it is little wonder 
that the incomprehensible antics of our innocent abroad 
caused much amusement, and that he was greeted with 
thunderous applause. The laugh remained with the 
Siamese. Mr. Young gives some useful hints as to how 
to travel cheaply, and other information concerning 
baggage and routes which may be of assistance to any¬ 
one who is willing to pay half a guinea for his diary. 
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Fiction 

Vand over and the Brute . By FRANK NORRIS. (Win. 
Heinemann. 6s.) 

T HE manuscript of this novel, supposed to have been 
destroyed in the great fire of San Francisco, was 
found in a crate of various contents with the name of the 
author cut away by some unknown autograph-hunter, 
and the book is now published with a brief foreword 
by Mr. Charles Norris, his brother. It is a crude, but 
powerful, story, not to be compared with “The Pit” or 
other works from the same hand, but with passages here 
and there which a critic might note as foreshadowing a 
splendid future. “The Brute” is Vandover himself, 
his lower nature, which in the end gains the mastery; 
but there was no need whatever to drag in the horrors 
of lycanthropy to deepen poor Van's downfall. In¬ 
deed, the very chapters which the young author evi¬ 
dently wished to make impressive fail entirely; they are 
simply unreal. It is admitted that the influence of 
Zola is strong in this first of Frank Norris's novels, but 
no one, as far as we know, has noticed that much of 
the book reads extremely like a translation. Vandover, 
starting as a Harvard man, has every chance of suc¬ 
cess in life, but is especially susceptible to drink, gam¬ 
bling, and the influences of the saloon-life which he 
freely followed. His power as an artist is gradually 
sapped by nervous disease; and here the book goes to 
pieces. It is well worth reading for its admirable 
opening chapters and its description of the family and 
social life of the city of San Francisco. There is no 
escaping the suggestion of a fine ability half-developed, 
and the reader will once more regret that the author 
was fated so soon to leave an art of which he would 
have been a master. 


The Quick and the Dead . By Edwin PUGH. (Chap¬ 
man and Hall. 6s.) 

THIS is the story of Jennifer Pattenden, and of Roger 
Corrillian, a young engineer who came down to Gallions 
(obviously Walmer) in order to get out plans for a 
harbour, and subsequently married Jennifer. Previous 
to the marriage, however, Jennifer met Taskover, a 
friend of Roger—or rather an acquaintance who posed 
as a friend. Quite without cause, Taskover made Roger 
so jealous that the latter, in a fit of anger, pushed his 
undesirable acquaintance over the edge of a cliff in a 
fog. Taskover was something of a literary genius, 
albeit his genius took an offensive form, and after his 
death his vengeance began through Jennifer, who ideal¬ 
ised him and fell in love with the memory of a man to 
whom in life she had hardly given a thought. Roger 
found that dead Taskover dodged him at every turn, 
alienated his wife from him, and proved far more 
effective than Taskover living, though not the slightest 
breath of suspicion ever materialised as to the manner 
of Taskover's death. 
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Mr. Pugh is at his best in tragedy, and obviously 
such a story as this could end only in tragedy. The 
one fault—if fault it be—is that the tragedy is too 
intense; the unrelieved gloom of the concluding chap¬ 
ters, lurid as it is, produces a nightmarish effect, and 
we doubt if ever human beings lived through such utter 
bitterness. Certainly the story is credible enough, but 
the author etches in his lines very deeply, and provides 
not one touch of relief. It is a very powerful study, and 
the best of it is the way in which we are made to see 
the ugliness of Taskover through the prejudiced eyes 
of Roger, who hated the dead man even more than he 
hated Taskover living. It would be hard to find a 
modem work to equal this in intensity of gloom, and 
we rank it as probably the most powerful book from 
this author's pen. 


Tales of Two Countries . By MAXIM Gorky. (T. 

Werner Laurie. 6s.) 

The appreciation of these very slight sketches will de¬ 
pend principally upon the reader. To some they will 
seem thin and uninteresting, of little value; to others 
they will bear some subtle meaning and be charged 
with mystery. Thirteen of them deal with Italy, nine 
with Russia. We cannot see that the book is of any 
importance, and it is fairly certain that most English 
readers who have any acquaintance with the work of 
Turgenev and Dostoyevsky—or of Gorky himself—will 
consider that there was no real necessity to translate 
its various items. Some of them appear to have a 
moral; others are simply descriptive; a few are interest¬ 
ing. With this faint praise we must be content; far 
better work is being done in English at the present day. 


New Editions 

“ The Fair Hills of Ireland,'* by Stephen Gwynn, 
with illustrations by Hugh Thomson, is now issued by 
Messrs. Maunsel and Co. at the price of 2s. 6d. net. 
This book about the life of Ireland should be interest¬ 
ing to all; it deals with the historical significance of 
many places, and apart from the pleasure it may give 
to the reader, will be found most useful to the tourist 
visiting Erin's Isle. 

Six more of Messrs. John Long’s sixpenny editions 
have appeared during the last week or two: “The 
Three Days’ Terror,” by J. S. Fletcher; “The Juggler 
and the Soul,” by Helen Mathers; “ Bitter Fruit,” by 
Mrs. Lovett Cameron; “The Harvest of Love,” by 
C. Ranger-Gull; “Beneath the Veil,” by Adeline 
Sergeant, and “The Brangwyn Mystery,” by David 
Christie Murray. 

The sevenpenny editions of the same firm include "A 
Glorious Lie,” by Dorothea Gerard; “Our Alty,” by 
M. E. Francis; “The Bartenstein Case,” by J. S. 
Fletcher, and “Alton of Somaxo,” by Harold Bind- 
loss. “Life of My Heart,” by Victoria Cross, is now 
issued at is. net. 
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The Pleasant Art of Make-Believe 

By Cosmo Hamilton 

I THINK that it is good as well as a little startling 
to discover from time to time that we are able, even 
those of us who are most sophisticated, most life-worn, 
to become children again on the least provocation. The 
memory of those rainy days when, being utterly sick 
of a motley army of tin soldiers, of the boxful of 
painted bricks which could build no other house than 
one that bore a ludicrous resemblance to the Carnegie 
library, we were on the verge of a free fight, and a 
genius suggested a dressing-up, is perhaps dim to most 
of us. Work and the deadly round of amusement 
which plague our days and nights need relieving as 
much as did the ennui of those old rainy days in the 
nursery. We may well be grateful to the organisers 
of the fancy-dress balls that are sprung upon the town 
every now and then as a means of raising money for 
deserving charities. 

To begin to dance when the great mass of worthy 
citizens are in their beauty sleep in itself provides that 
delightful thrill of naughtiness which gave us the most 
memorable of our stolen joys when we were young 
enough to be spanked with the back of a brush. To 
leave the house elaborately and foolishly garbed and 
made-up, to the wide-eyed amazement of the man in 
blue at the corner, who has just come upon his night- 
beat, to catch the startled looks of suburban matrons 
and their innocent daughters on their way to the tube 
after the theatre, and then to sit in the long line of 
taxi-cabs, peered at curiously and enviously by that 
army of people whom one never sees in the daylight, 
all makes for a very welcome return to childhood. 

There is the callous party politician, still stinging 
from the shock of a snap division, living on the edge 
of a precipice and not daring to hunt up Webster’s 
definition of the word honest—look at him in all the 
honourable glory of armour, with a Crusader’s cross 
upon his breast. With a certain self-consciousness he 
enters the ballroom at the elbow of a charming figure, 
beneath whose convent robes it is difficult to recognise 
the little lady fresh from “Hullo, Tango!” From 
under the blue wig which crowns your own futuristic 
costume you see one of England’s respectable Peers 
playing the part of the jester with cap and bells, the 
beautiful mother of his children, who almost alone 
among women has evaded the tongue of gossip which 
is in the mouth of Ananias, showing her shapely legs 
beneath the puffed skirt of a columbine. Paradox run 
mad, here comes the R.A. about whose very English 
work Bayswater and Notting Hill Gate gather in daily 
groups in the temple of Art which is so close to Pea¬ 
cock Walk, chypre-re^king. His hair is short, and his 
well-exercised arms are thrust into the rough shirt of 
the broncho-buster. Juliet is near him, newly de¬ 
scended from her balcony in Hyde Park Mansions; 
and who can tell whether the lurking person behind 
her, with amorous eye underlined with the temporary 
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sin of the blue stick, well disguised in the bizarre effete¬ 
ness of Aubrey Beardsley, is the smooth-cheeked 
Romeo from Aldershot, who is bound, in the natural 
order of things, to hear his passionate impromptus read 
in court by the K.C. retained by the injured husband * 
And here, all demure and dainty in the pinks and 
whites of the Watteau shepherdess, trips the celebrated 
comedienne, closely followed by her swain from the 
village of Mayfair. Is it possible that those monks 
and sheikhs, those bucks of the first head, those 
Jamesian bloods with high red heels, are the Vieux 
Marcheurs of clubland, who sit on Le Petit Parisienne 
while they read the Daily Graphic , and who, according 
to England’s immortal novelist, Mr. Hall Caine, loll 
out of the windows of the Carlton and the Travellers’ ? 
Watch their little trespassing eyes as they follow the 
young, round figures of pierrettes and water-nymphs, 
Cupids and diaphanous Ophelias, of debutantes dis¬ 
guised beneath the sporran of the Gordons. Watch 
the sporting Peer, still reeking of the stable, prancing 
like a cart-horse with a prima-ballerina of the Pill-Box 
Opera House. Watch the tight-lipped gentleman. 
Right Honourable only by courtesy, with the gallant 
sword of Charles Surface dangerously in the way. 
Listen to the Veuve Cliquot whoops of the man in pink 
who mistakes the Savoy for the kennels. 

All are children for one night only, revelling in the 
pleasant art of make-believe. Innocence and respecta¬ 
bility, rectitude and worthiness are for this one occasion 
their very opposites, and, like their jostling com¬ 
panions, perhaps a trifle dusty at the hem, they have 
taken on for these few hours the colours of their cos¬ 
tumes. Virtue has left its spotlessness in the wardrobe 
at home, and vice—speaking broadly—its obvious 
habiliments in the little flats in Shaftesbury Avenue. 
To the wig-maker and the costumier a debt of gratitude 
is owing for having put back the hands of the clock 
to nursery hours, for having enabled the tired citizens 
of life to play once again the wet-day games, remem¬ 
bered only with an effort. 

.••••• 

Look now. Day has come back remorselessly, and 

over the muddy river there is a broad band of light. 
The first sleepy yawn of the awakening sun dispels 
the pleasant mist of make-believe. Paint and powder, 
swords and patches, the heterogeneous garments of dead 
years and unknown future disguise no longer the well- 
known faces and figures of London’s many theatres, 
and the players in the great Game of politics and 
society, art and drama, literature and life, fade away 
before the scoffing finger of Reality. We are ourselves 
again. The Comedy is ended. 


In the course of a few days Mr. B. H. Blackwell, 
of Oxford, will publish “Oxford Poetry,” 1910-13, 
edited by G. D. H. C., G. P. D., and W. S. V., with 
an introduction by Gilbert Murray. Second impression, 
3s. 6d. net. Also “Lyrics of Gil Vicente,” translated 
in verse with the original text, by A. F. G. Bell, 3s. 6d. 
net. These lyrics have never before been collected. 
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Music 

D R. RICHARD STRAUSS ought to have been a 
very happy man last week. Not only was he 
received at Oxford into the venerable bosom of Alma 
Mater and given the right to wear a Doctor’s robes of 
white and crimson brocade, but he had the gratification 
of finding his “ Legend of Joseph ” acclaimed at Drury 
Lane with an enthusiasm which may fitly be called wild. 
Much of the storm of applause must have been directed 
to MM. Fokine, Bakst, and Sert, and to the troupe of 
dancers for the pleasure which they had afforded to the 
eye; a great deal was certainly due to the orchestra for 
its magnificent playing. But there could be no doubt 
that the evening was a personal triumph for the Com¬ 
poser of the Music. He was singled out by the audience 
as their hero of the occasion. Dr. Strauss deserves 
to be treated as a hero. We may not like all, or indeed 
any, of his music, but our private judgment of it cannot 
do away with the fact that he is a great man, an 
original force, a fine figure in the long line of Music’s 
masters, an honour to Art, a distinction to his day. 

Having said this, we may be permitted to add that Dr. 
Strauss’ music to “Joseph” is not his best; it marks 
no advance at all. Were it his best, he would not 
occupy the niche that he does in the Temple of Fame. 
No one will deny its cleverness, its general suitableness, 
its abounding mastery of resource. It could have been 
written, we think, by no one but Strauss; it bears his 
personal impress. But it is not “ distinguished.” The 
themes are not fine in themselves, though some are 
attractive enough at first hearing. One felt that, as in 
the case with so many of his well-known songs, their 
sentiment would soon lose its freshness. It may be 
urged that they are simple enough. So they are, but 
the simplicity is not the right kind, not the great kind. 

Nothing is there to perplex or offend: peaceable 
hearers, casting their minds back to passages in “ Elek- 
tra” or "Hildenleben,”must have acknowledged thank¬ 
fully that Strauss can roar them as ’twere any nightin¬ 
gale when he chooses. The music need not distract the 
attention of the unmusical from the fascinations of the 
colour and the movements of the stage. It does not 
help on the action, however, as we had expected it 
would. Here and there, of course, we find the music 
telling the same story as the dancers. But at the big 
moments there is a failure. Noise is superadded to 
noise, and it all sounds very important; we get ready 
to be carried off our feet by the rising impulse of the 
music, and, lo! we find ourselves, at the end, where 
we were at the beginning. Something had been pro¬ 
mised us of a “ new art form.” “ Joseph ” was to show 
us, in a manner never before witnessed, how strait could 
be the union between Music and Dance. The promise 
has not been fulfilled. The old Ballets of Delibes, for 
instance, show the desired union far more vividly. M. 
Fokine has not been able to win for Dr. Strauss 
the verdict that something new and more perfect has 
been achieved. 
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As regards the scenes presented to us in “Joseph,” 
they are certainly magnificent, curious, and, some would 
say, impure. But these last need not go to see the 
ballet again, if the Dance of the Veiled Women and 
that of Mme. Potiphar offend their niceness. Indeed, 
there were some spectators who declared that they 
would not attend the new ballet again for a 
very different reason. The disappointment of the 
beautiful enamoured mistress was too painful for 
their tender hearts. ‘Non,” said a French lady, “ je 
ne pourrais par voir cette pauvre et belle dame lachee 
par cet ignoble petit Joseph.” Well, to the pure all 
things are pure, and we are to remember that the in¬ 
tention of Count Kessler and M. Hoffmanstal, authors 
of the text, is that we should not look upon their version 
of the ancient story as a mere illustration of Lust and 
Prudery, but as something highly mystic and symboli¬ 
cal, as a conflict and contrast, indeed, “ between two 
worlds.” It is, perhaps, impossible for the ordinary 
British mind to understand, much less to sympathise 
with, the determination of the Germans to be profound 
at all costs, and to insist on explaining themselves in 
what they deem the language of philosophy. We 
handed the authorised “Guide” to “Joseph” to two 
eminently sane and intelligent friends. One of them 
returned it saying, “ Why did you give me such rubbish 
to read? What bosh it is!” The other said, 
“Twaddle, balderdash, and nasty balderdash, too!” 
So that if we may give advice to those who intend to 
see “Joseph,” we should say, “ Do not bother yourself 
to read any 4 Guide ’ at all. Dismiss from your mind 
any desire to probe Count Kessler’s symbolism. Re¬ 
gard 1 Joseph ’ simply as an entertainment. You 
will see splendid pictures more or less a la Veronese; 
you will be a little bewildered by the mixture of 
Biblical and Renaissance atmospheres; you will see 
some graceful and stimulating dancers, some piquant 
situations. You will be left wondering that the clever 
Russians could permit such a finale as that of the shining 
Angel, when surely they could have thought of some¬ 
thing less banal. But do not inquire what Joseph’s 
dances mean, whether he is searching after God or the 
Devil. Be content to satisfy the lust of your eye and 
your ear, and go below no surface.” 

We have only praise for the performers in “ Joseph.” 
Mme. Karsavina was superb and unrecognisable in her 
Lucrezia Borgia wig. M. Miassine, a youthful Adonis, 
played his difficult part with discretion, and, as we 
thought, with great success. The ladies who danced 
the “Nuptial Dance” won our heart by their delicate 
sinuous glidings. We did not care about the Boxers. 
But, at any rate, they were more in keeping with the 
scene than that absurd Archangel. On the whole, then, 
“ La L6gende de Joseph ” is not the great work we had 
hoped for. But, then, it aimed very high, and was 
heralded by loudly blown trumpets. Still, it provides 
a brilliant evening’s entertainment and a good deal to 
talk about. 

We got the Strauss of our desire at a concert on 
Friday, when the composer conducted three of his most 
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justly admired tone-poems, the “ Don Juan,” the “ Tod 
und Verklarung,” and the “ Pranks of Till Eugen- 
spiegel.” Here he was the great, the very great com¬ 
poser, the man of lofty thought, of exquisite fantasy, 
the man of noble mind, the master of unexaggerated 
eloquence. He conducted, also, the G minor Symphony 
of Mozart in perfection, and Mme. Gehardt sang 
“ Porgi Amor” (in German) from “ Le Nozze,” and 
three of Strauss* most popular songs. In spite of rival 
attractions, such as the premibe of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“ Nuit de Mai** at Drury Lane, and the revival of 
Boito’s “ Mefistofele *’ at Covent Garden, Queen’s Hall 
was crowded, and many musicians of mark, as well 
as ladies who belong to the “ first circles ** in Austenian 
sense, were there. They can hear the operas, no doubt, 
another time, but they cannot look to hear such superb 
orchestral playing at their will. We all know how 
splendid an instrument the orchestra of the Queen’s 
Hall Symphony Concerts is to play on. It was dazzling 
when Mr. Strauss laid his fingers on it. We much 
doubt if he will ever have a better orchestra, or ever 
has had. But the players owed very much to him. 
Like an Orpheus he taught them to sing, to act, to 
dance, to pour out the plaint of noble tragedy, to 
assume the mask of comedy, to move and stir us, in 
fact, by every wile of the musician’s art. It was a 
concert to be long remembered with gratitude. Dr. 
Strauss was nobly greeted and nobly rewarded by 
demonstrations of affectionate pleasure that were as 
genuine as any we ever heard. 


“ Dylan ” 

I T is now some years since Mr. Josef Holbrooke set 
himself the enormous task of composing a trilogy 
of music dramas to texts by Mr. T. E. Ellis. The 
subject of the trilogy is taken from the Kymric cycle 
of legends which has its starting point in the story of 
Math, King of Arvon, but from the poems of the two 
dramas available in print it may be assumed that the 
distinguished author has included other matter within 
his purview, and embroidered the whole with additions 
from his own imagination. At least that is the im¬ 
pression it leaves on one unlettered in Keltic mytho- 
logy. If the story is authentic from end to end, it is 
singularly involved for a folk legend; for that reason 
it was a bold undertaking to adapt it to the stage. 
The poem of the “ Ring of the Nibelung ** has often 
been criticised because of its complications, but the 
fate of the Volsung twins and their offspring is sim¬ 
plicity itself compared with that of the progeny of 
Don, the goddess of Nature. It is her children that 
supply the title alike to the trilogy and to its first 
section, “ The Children of Don,” which was performed 
at the London Opera House a little over two years ago. 

The children of Don are three in number—Gwydion, 
Govannion, and Elan. At the conclusion of the first 
opera Gwydion has adopted Dylan, the child of his 
sister Elan by Lyd, the Sea-King, in spite of the 
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opposition of Govannion, who had attempted to mur¬ 
der him by throwing him into the sea, which refused 
to drown the son of its Lord. The second opera opens 
twenty years later, when Dylan has grown up and is a 
wandering minstrel. In that capacity he visits the 
court of Gwyddno, a vassal of Gwydion, where he is 
seen, but not recognised, by his mother Elan, to whom, 
however, his identity is revealed by Govannion after 
his departure. Still inflamed by a passionate hatred, 
Govannion follows him down to the seashore and slays 
him. With his dying breath, Dylan calls upon the 
wildfowl to carry to the Sea-King his appeal for 
vengeance. This is the part of the story dealt with in the 
first act. The second opens with a chorus of the sea- 
folk awaiting in vain the arrival of their beloved 
Dylan. King Lyd of the sea receives the message of 
the wildfowl and laments the death of his son. He 
invokes the stormy elements to wreak his vengeance 
for the murder. His subjects, the storm-winds and 
waves, proceed to attack the dykes which are the sole 
protection of Gwyddno’s lands against the inroads of 
the sea. With the exception of the Sea-King’s lament 
and invocation, practically the whole of this act is one 
prolonged chorus. 

The third act opens in the tower by the sea inhabited 
by Seithenin, the guardian of the dykes. He and 
Govannion are engaged in a drinking bout, during which 
the unfaithful guardian collapses in slumber. In the 
meantime the noise is heard of the approaching storm. 
Govannion, vaguely alarmed, leaves for the hills, but, 
in passing the great sea dyke, daringly utters his chal¬ 
lenge to the sea, which the sea-King accepts. Invoking 
the aid of his gods, he rushes to the combat, but the 
sea is victorious and breaks the dyke. The concluding 
scene shows the battlements of Gwyddno’s castle, 
which also succumbs. Govannion is drowned, and the 
music drama ends with the triumphant song of the 
wild-fowl. 

The third music drama is not yet published, and in 
view of the tragic ending of “ Dylan,” it is difficult 
to surmise what further destiny may await the children 
of Don, though the prophecy of Nodens, which is the 
theme of the prologue of the trilogy, remains unful¬ 
filled, and may therefore supply the thread of 
another opera. The end is, however, more conclusive 
than was the case with the music drama produced two 
years ago, and might well be regarded as the termina¬ 
tion of the story. In fact, from a dramatic point of 
view, “ Dylan ** is much more satisfactory than its pre¬ 
decessor. In place of the almost incomprehensible ad¬ 
ventures of the Magic Cauldron and the conflict with 
the Druids, Mr. T. E. Ellis gives us here a relatively 
simple story of a murder and its consequences. The 
text contains references to the preceding events, and 
the prospective listener has no need, as with the 
* Children of Don,” to study the poem in order to 
discover what the drama is about. For a Kymric saga, 
the story of the death of Dylan is remarkably concise. 

From a musical point of view, too, it offers much 
finer opportunities. In place of obscure dialogues, in 
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which first one and then another endeavours to give 
mystical reasons for his course of action, we have 
strongly defined situations, set in the most picturesque 
surroundings. It is a delicate matter to prejudge an 
opera on the eve of its production, as the piano score 
gives but an imperfect idea of the music, which, in 
turn, is only one element in a composite form of art, 
but with that reservation “ Dylan 99 appears to be a 
great improvement on the “Children of Don.” The 
music is still overshadowed by Wagnerian influences, 
but analogies with the Ring are not so disturbing. 
Some years ago Mr. Holbrooke was hailed by an en¬ 
thusiast in a musical journal as an English Wagner. 
The writer seemed quite unaware that an English Hol¬ 
brooke entirely emancipated from Wagnerism would 
be much more desirable. The music of “ Dylan 99 is 
a step in this direction, and has greater resemblance 
to the Holbrooke of the symphonic poems than to the 
composer of the “Children of Don,” for which most 
of his sympathisers will be duly grateful. The sea 
music in particular approaches more to the fulfilment 
of his early promise. The staging of it will be rather 
difficult, and it demands a chorus that is not only 
musically well trained, but dramatically in the picture, 
such as the Russians have given us. In fact, one may 
say that in this production an English operatic chorus 
is about to be put to a severe comparative test. 

Another feature to be noted is the predominance of 
the lower register in the vocal parts; the sole female 
part is for contralto. Gwyddno is the only tenor. 
Gwydion, Dylan, and Seithenin are baritones. Govan- 
nion and the Sea-King are basses. The music drama 
thus acquires an appropriately sombre hue, which is 
gradually intensified as it approaches the climax of 
the meeting betwen the two last-named characters. It 
is a daring method of casting the opera, and it would 
be equally daring to express a preliminary opinion of 
its effect. If the composer's intention is realised, the 
tone colour of the entire opera will gain in dignity, 
but the bold experiment he has made carries with it 
the danger of monotony. 

For the rest, discussion of “Dylan" must be de¬ 
ferred until after the event. Its composer occupies a 
unique position in English music. I have still on my 
file the programme of the Crystal Palace concert of 
March 3, 1900, containing Mr. C. A. Barry's analytical 
notes to his symphonic poem, “The Raven." This, I 
believe, was his first public performance. He 
appeared on the scene at a time when the whole at¬ 
mosphere of British music was stodgy and dull, and 
proceeded to enliven it with work which displayed first 
and foremost an impulsive creative force, and, as ad¬ 
juncts to this strong rhythmic energy, a sense of the 
picturesque, and occasionally an inclination towards 
humour of the homely, none too subtle kind. We, 
whose patriotism was lying prone as a consequence of 
repeated showers of cold water from high places in 
the national musical world, hailed him with unfeigned 
delight. Mr. Holbrooke is disposed at times to rail 
about the unsatisfactory lot of the native composer 
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and his lack of recognition, but he himself has small 
cause for complaint. From the first he attracted con¬ 
siderable attention. He has probably had many more 
public performances than any of his compatriots and 
than most composers of his age in any country, and 
the array of his public compositions is such as to arouse 
envy not only here but in any musical centre. 

At the outset we hailed him as one of the hopes of 
British music. If the generous promise of the early 
symphonic poems has not been entirely fulfilled the 
reason must be sought in the defects of his qualities. 
Eleven years ago I described his works as coming too 
red-hot from the crucible. His materials were thrown 
on to the canvas with the aplomb of a lightning sculp¬ 
tor of the music-halls, fashioned into shape with ex¬ 
traordinary rapidity, and presented to an audience at 
the earliest opportunity. His output under such con¬ 
ditions was naturally surprising, and for that matter 
is still, and it is seldom that one hears any music from 
his pen of which it can be said that it lacks spon¬ 
taneity. But this feverish energy breeds its own 
dangers, and Mr. Holbrooke has often incurred the 
suspicion of having drifted into a kind of habit of 
improvisation on paper. That would account for the 
lack of reflection indicated in some recent works, also 
for the relatively small advance revealed by a com¬ 
parison of the works of 1914 with those of 1900. 
Musical progress is inevitably the outcome of much 
thought, and a habit of writing thoughtlessly is its 
worst natural enemy. The broad outlines of Mr. Hol¬ 
brooke's musical personality are, however, so robust 
that as one work succeeds another we continue to look 
forward to fulfilment in the next. Nearly everything 
he has written is, at the very least, interesting. As com¬ 
posers go, he is still in his first youth. The Monday 
following the production of “Dylan" will be his thirty- 
sixth birthday; there is thus ample time for him to pro¬ 
duce a work that will put everything he has written into 
the shade—all that is necessary is the reflection and 
self-criticism that comes with maturity. Meanwhile let 
us hope that he will spend his birthday morning read¬ 
ing flamboyant accounts of his triumph with “Dylan." 

E. E. 


In its issue of June 19 the British Journal of Photo - 
graphy celebrates the completion of sixty years of 
publication by the presentation of a supplement, en¬ 
titled “ Photography, Past and Present." These pages 
provide a review of the origin and progress of photo¬ 
graphy from the year 1839 to the present day. They 
show the great developments which have been witnessed 
in photographic processes, many of which owe their 
existence to the contributions to the Journal by workers 
in the past. The supplement is fully illustrated, whilst 
in the body of the paper are reproduced portraits of 
veterans of photography and of past and present edi¬ 
tors. The issue is one which every photographer will 

read with interest. 
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Theatre Notes 

HERE has not been anything very new or im¬ 
portant produced during the last few days, 
although the summer weather has not prevented many 
of the most delightful entertainments from being 
crowded. The theatre-goer is hardy and brave, and 
many such strong attractions as the operas and ballets 
have not felt the recent touch of heat. 

AT THE COLISEUM, 

for example, which is airy and spacious enough, the 
beautiful Madame Lydia Kyasht has given her deli¬ 
cate and charming “Gavotte* * to crowded audiences, 
and Mr. George Graves and his company have added 
immensely to the mirthful effect of “Koffo of Bond 
Street** by new humours and satiric arrows which shoot 
the flying follies of the moment. 

Now that Monsieur Marinetti’s “Art of Noises ** has 
been allowed to pass into a rather too hungry limbo, 
the gaiety of our corner of the nations is slightly 
stilled. The amusing reception of the music of the 
ultimate future supplied by the audience was itself a 
feast of fun. You remember the poet who wrote of the 
“Orchestrated Strand.** Well, that would indeed be 
a simple and pleasant affair compared to the nerve- 
shattering quality of the “noise spirals** presented by 
M. Marinetti. The cries of the audience to be let off 
and their promises to be good if the art of noises were 
discontinued compensated one for what might have 
been a very horrid quarter of an hour. 

Most of the productions in town this week have been 
of a passing or tentative nature. Truly the 

ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES, 

given in the most beautiful and least visited theatre in 
London, the Scala, is more or less for all time. Miss 
Fagerty’s English acting edition was carefully played 
by a number of enthusiastic ladies and gentlemen of 
whom Mr. Phillip Merivale as Orestes was perhaps the 
best known and most successful. As Electra Miss 
Aileen Wyse showed considerable power of sustained 
emotion; the rest were competent, but not inspired. 
The large chorus and the crowds of dancers and slave 
women and so forth, when played by ladies a little 
unused to the stage, are best criticised as extremely 
well-intentioned. But the story of Divine Vengeance 
is so well known and admirably set forth in the present 
acting edition—published by George Allen and Co., 
6d. net—that we are quite ready to accept the amateur 
note in some parts of the presentation. 


The Magdeburger Zeitung (National-Liberal) for 
June 5 refers to Sir Owen Philip’s article in the Daily 
Mail , caused by the combine of the two great Ger¬ 
man steamship companies, in which he advises the 
English steamship companies to follow the example of 
the two great German companies and to bury their petty 
discords, having regard to the enormous increase of the 
German merchant service. 
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The Irish Players 

T HE other week, at the Court Theatre, saw what 
may be called a minor orgy in new productions. 
Out of four plays for the week’s repertory three were 
produced for the first time in London; two by Lady 
Gregory, the third by Mr. Patrick Wilson, the new 
manager for the company. None of them could be 
termed a success from any point of view; indeed, it 
would be hard to discover any justification for their 
public production. Experiment is good, “though ex¬ 
periment always by the same group of writers is apt to 
lose its name to the title; but when we remember the 
excellent works that go begging while such slight 
attempts are made, then we may well question the 
policy. It is some time, for example, since we have 
seen a play by Padraic Colum; and we would like to 
see some of W. B. Yeats’ early plays. Certainly we 
have to complain that the policy of the Irish Players 
is working itself into a monotonous groove. 

Mr. Patrick Wilson’s one-act play, “ The Cobbler,” 
was slight in matter and in manner—little more than 
an incident that would have been excellent in an anec¬ 
dote, but had no justification on the stage. Neverthe¬ 
less, it was interesting as an attempt to write a play 
in other than character-parts; and Abbey Theatre plays 
and players have too exclusive a tendency in that direc¬ 
tion. One even felt that Mr. Wilson had been rather 
heroic, for there is no doubt that he would have had 
assistance ready to his hand had he only been willing 
to turn aside to dramatic caricature. Instead of this, 
he held firmly by his direct attitude to life, rather than 
the oblique attitude implied by the making of character- 
parts, in his cobbler, who builds castles in the air witii 
regard to his grandson, but who finds them roughly 
dissipated by the boy’s healthiness. He played the 
cobbler himself with genuine emotion, and carried out 
this conception in his acting. 

Like most of her other plays, “The Canavans,” by 
Lady Gregory, was openly and professedly a “ charac¬ 
ter” play, with Mr. Sinclair in the leading part. Mr. 
Sinclair realised her intention fully, and made Peter 
Canavan, the miller and miser, convincing from the 
humorous point of view. Nevertheless, the charm lay 
mainly with his brother Antony, who was interpretated 
with real inspiration by Mr. Philip Guiry. For Antony 
is the scapegrace, and, like many scapegraces, is the 
interesting member of the Canavan family. The scene, 
for the purpose of convenience and incidental plot, is 
in Elizabethan times in Ireland; and Antony, as the 
action opens, returns to his brother, the miller, as a 
deserter from his Majesty’s forces. Peter, who has 
spent all his life dodging danger, is very much per¬ 
turbed at this danger put upon him, and is all the more 
perturbed when Captain Headley, his cousin—though 
few of the audience will have recognised Headley as a 
translation, or adaptation, of Canavan—arrives at the 
mill to search for Antony. From that moment Antony’s 
pranks begin, and he takes the centre of the play. At 
first Peter hides him; but since this procedure expos is 
Peter to the greater danger, he decides to hide himself 
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and let Antony play the part of the miller. How it is 
that cousin Headley does not remark on the change in 
his appearance, we are not told, nor must we inquire 
too closely. At any rate, Antony plays his part so 
well that, when Peter is discovered trembling among 
the sacks, Antony holds the master-hand as the miller 
himself, and declares that Peter is no more than a 
travelling pedlar who had been given shelter. In the 
upshot both are marched off to prison to be beheaded 
the following morning. 

Up to this moment we have a good one-act comedy; 
but it alters now to burlesque of the most extravagant 
order, thin in texture and impossible in its demands; 
but for the fine spontaneity of Mr. Guiry's acting, it 
would have imposed a greater strain. It was, in fact, 
a different play. For, when Antony hears Captain 
Headley coming to take the two of them out for execu¬ 
tion, with the aid of an old basket and some clothes 
that lie conveniently near, he impersonates Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. He is helped by an astonishing reverence on the 
part of Captain Headley that forbids him to look 
directly at her Majesty, and an even more astonishing 
credulity, as when he is told by the Queen that she 
came over as a surprise visit to inspect her forces in 
Ireland and to inquire into the personal charms of the 
Captain himself, of which she had heard so much. 
And when Antony hides the clothes with which he 
played the prank, both the Captain and his brother 
Peter are fully persuaded that he has killed the Queen, 
and he receives all the respect that, as “ The Playboy " 
informs us, is due to a “ daring fellow." It is a small 
matter thereafter that Peter, suddenly inspired :o 
courage, fires an arquebuse—we do not know that that 
is the correct word, but it gives the historical colour— 
at the Earl of Essex, who happens to be passing by, 
the Earl accepting this as a salute! Extravaganza or 
burlesque, the effect is not very convincing; it seemed ro 
be rather a sketch of a play to be, than a play con¬ 
cluded; and it certainly fostered the impression that 
Lady Gregory is exploiting the Irish Players too ex¬ 
clusively for anything and everything she may choose 
to write. 

That impression was only deepened by the new one-act 
play, “ The Wrens," produced on the following Thurs¬ 
day as introductory to Mr. Boyle's roaring comedy, 
“The Eloquent Dempsey." Three serving-men and 
two ballad-singers conduct a dialogue outside the Irish 
House of Commons during the passage of the Act of 
Union. If we were out for derivations, we would say 
that Lady Gregory had come under the influence of 
Schnitzler; but we prefer to deal directly with the play 
and say that there was not much in it. D. F. 


Messrs. William Hodge and Co., Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, have arranged to publish early in July a book 
entitled “The Braes of Balquidder," by Frederick 
Watson, the author of “Shallows." Mr. Watson, who 
is a partner in the firm of James Nisbet and Co., and 
an authority on Rob Roy, is producing an historical 
work on this romantic district that should excite the 
greatest interest. 
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Notes and News 

Mr. Temple Thurston's play, “ Driven," at the Hay- 
market, cannot run beyond the end of August, as three 
principal members of the company have to leave then 
to take up other engagements. The autumn premiere 
is fixed at the Haymarket to take place on Tuesday, 
September 1, when Mr. Frederick Harrison will pro¬ 
duce Mr. C. Haddon Chambers’ four-act comedy, 
'* Tante," for which he has secured Miss Lillah 
McCarthy and Mr. Godfrey Tearle in the principal 
parts. _ 

Sir Herbert Tree has for some time had under con¬ 
sideration the question of the scope of the festival 
which will be given at His Majesty’s Theatre in 1916 
in celebration of the tercentenary of Shakespeare's 
death, and we are now able to announce his plans. 
The festival will consist mainly of a cycle of the 
chronicle plays, beginning with “King John" and end¬ 
ing with “King Henry VIII." In this enterprise he has 
already received the promise of the co-operation of 
many of the leading actors of the day. 

The Westminster City Council are widening Argyll 
Place, which leads into Regent Street from Gt. Marl¬ 
borough Street, and in order to gain the additional 
width for the thoroughfare some early Georgian houses 
will shortly be demolished. These were originally 
private residences; they contain some interesting 
sculptured marble and carved wood chimneypieces, 
doors, architraves, and several contemporary staircases, 
all of which are to be sold by auction in July by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 


In view of the extension during recent years of the 
activities of the Society of Authors, embracing as they 
do the interests of dramatic authors and composers, as 
well as those of members of the literary profession, the 
Council of the Society, on the recommendation of the 
Committee of Management, have sanctioned a change 
in the Society's name. In future it will be known as 
“The Incorporated Society of Authors, Playwrights, 
and Composers." Its address remains as before, 
No. 1, Central Buildings, Tothill Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 


Several new volumes are to hand from Messrs. Dent 
in the June instalment of their “Wayfarers' Library." 
In “Romance and Adventure" three volumes appear, in¬ 
cluding Robert Louis Stevenson's “St. Ives"; Mr. Pett 
Ridge's story of “The Wickhamses" is a capital inclu¬ 
sion in the fiction department, and “Quo Vadis" is also 
issued, translated by C. J. Hogarth. Barry Pain's 
amusing “De Omnibus" is welcome under the heading 
of “Humour." Other good numbers are Holbrook 
Jackson's “Selected Essays"—four of these are new— 
and S. R. Crockett's novel “The Lilac Sunbonnet." The 
series, to which we have previously drawn attention, and 
highly praised, maintains its high standard; each 
volume is dainty in appearance and capitally printed. 


The last meeting of the Royal Meteorological Society 
for the present session was held on Wednesday after¬ 
noon, June 17, at 70, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
Mr. C. J. P. Cave, president, in the chair. Mr. B. C. 
Wallis read a paper on “The Rainfall of the Southern 
Pennines." This inquiry had been undertaken with a 
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view of attempting to find a scientific justification of 
the claim made for the wetness and humidity of Lanca¬ 
shire suitable to the manufacture of cotton. Mr. H. J. 
Bartlett read a paper on “The Relation between Wind 
Direction and Rainfall. ” This was a discussion of 
wind and rain records at the four observatories, 
Valencia, Aberdeen, Falmouth and Kew, for the ten- 
year period 1901-10. It was shown that a large propor¬ 
tion of the total rainfall comes with winds in the south¬ 
east and south-west quadrants, except in the case of 
Aberdeen, where the amount in the north-west quadrant 
is relatively high. Mr. E. H. Chapman also read a 
paper on “Barometer Changes and Rainfall: a Statis¬ 
tical Study. 1 * 


The Historical Medical Museum, which was founded 
by Mr. Henry S. Wellcome in connection with the 
seventeenth International Congress of Medicine, was 
reopened recently as a permanent institution in 
London. It is now known as the “Wellcome Historical 
Medical Museum” and is open daily from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m., closing at 1 p.m. on Saturday; entrance 54A, 
Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. Since closing 
last October the collections in the museum have been 
considerably augmented and entirely rearranged. 
Many objects of importance and interest have been 
added, which it is hoped will increase the usefulness 
of the museum to those interested in the history of 
medicine. Members of the medical and kindred pro¬ 
fessions are admitted on presenting their visiting cards. 
Tickets of admission may be obtained by others in¬ 
terested in the history of medicine on application to the 
Curator, accompanied by an introduction from a regis¬ 
tered medical practitioner. Ladies will be admitted 
only if accompanied by a qualified medical man. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By a Regular Devotee. 

I ALWAYS used to admire Mr. Balfour when, 
towards the end of his Government, he had to 
fight with his back to the wall, but, upon my word, on 
Wednesday week, Lloyd George was equal to him. 
He has broken every law in a Chancellor's decalogue; 
he has been rebuked by the Speaker; his Budget has 
been torn up; he has had to return a penny of the 
income tax on being threatened by the more wealthy of 
his supporters; all the golden promises of what he 
would do for the local rates of Ipswich and everywhere 
else have all come to nought. Yet he bounded on to 
the stage as blithe and gay as if nothing was the matter 
At all. 

He forgot to mention that he had mixed up legisla¬ 
tion with finance and imposed taxation without legisla¬ 
tion. He audaciously said it was the fault of the 
Tories for “ rummaging in the dustbins of ancient pre¬ 
cedent ” to prevent him carrying out his beneficent 
schemes. But they could not keep him back—he was 
determined to do good, and in April next the ratepayers 
would be rewarded. 

The Unionists wanted a temporary grant on account 
to be given this year. Not a bit of it. He wants to 
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be able to tell the ratepayers that it was the Tories 
who stopped his scheme; besides, he wants a national 
valuation of rateable property—not the present system, 
but a brand-new set of reliable officials who could not 
be bribed or bought; State officials, who could afford to 
be independent. Do you not see the advantages P A 
fresh array of highly paid officials; a fresh field for 
patronage; no troublesome Civil Service examinations, 
but friends who are really in want of a job. 

Austen Chamberlain made a fine reply. “ You have 
turned bribery on a great scale,” he said, “into a 
system, and you have done more to degrade politics 
because of that deliberate policy than anyone has done. 
You went down to Ipswich and pretended that the new 
grants would be wholly in relief of the rates, whilst 
really they are, or rather were, to be in respect of new 
services. Everybody knew that would not relieve rates. 
I view with the greatest jealousy any interference with 
the rights of the local authorities. You want to con¬ 
centrate all the power in a bureaucracy.” 

Stephen Walsh said that, because the Radicals had 
taken a penny off the rich man’s income tax, instead of 
lowering the duty on sugar, the Independent Labour 
Party would vote against them. Oh, no—nothing so 
courageous—they would actually refrain from voting 1 
“ We shall give you a good hard knock—like Penley’s 
curate.” 

On Thursday the Finance debate came to an end. 
Asquith was airy, and gave general consideration to the 
whole subject of taxation. He naturally said as little 
as he could about Lloyd George’s recent sins of com¬ 
mission and omission; personally he held a rigid view 
that the Treasury should not be a spending department. 
When he was Chancellor he spent very little. “ I wish 
you were there now,” said Banbury. Asquith did not 
take the compliment, but with a suggestion of an old 
trick at the bar he turned on Banbury and said, “ Come, 
now, if you were Chancellor, what item of national ex¬ 
penditure would you reduce?” This was carrying the 
war into the enemy’s country with a vengeance, but the 
ever-ready Banbury was not to be caught. “ Wait and 
see,” said he, amid laughter. 

Asquith said he thought the whole system of income 
taxation required looking into, with a view to simplifi¬ 
cation and equity. He reiterated the statement of Lloyd 
George that the grants to the local authorities were no: 
abandoned, but postponed, and that he should bring in 
legislation so as to secure all the statutory authority 
for grants to be applied next year. 

During the dinner hour we had an amusing interlude 
by Radicals who were not at all pleased. Molteno wa» 
very dissatisfied; he is very old-fashioned—he actually 
believed in the old Liberal cry of “Peace, Retrench¬ 
ment, and Reform,” and wanted to know why there 
had not been a reduction on armaments. Arthur Mark¬ 
ham and Alfred Mond then had a set-to. Arthur 
Markham is an extremely wealthy coal-mine owner wh > 
gets in with majorities of 7,000 and calls himself an 
Independent; Sir Alfred Mond is even richer. Th* 
former, who gets his money out of the ground, did no t 
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see why land should be taxed, whilst Mond, a great 
chemical manufacturer, is an earnest advocate of the 
taxation of land, of which he has little, if any. Bonar 
Law wound up in a speech that really coruscated with 
wit. “ The Independent Labour Party have lost their 
own merit of consistency—instead of voting for the 
Government, they have plucked up enough courage to 
abstain.’* Nobody would believe, said Bonar Law, that 
Mr. Asquith and Lloyd George had been defending the 
same proposals. He let Lloyd George have it right, left, 
and centre. He had broken every law of the old Liberal 
financiers; his land taxes had stopped house-building 
and created a housing famine as far as the working man 
was concerned. He tickled his own supporters by 
quoting Lloyd George’s attacks on Unionist Chancel¬ 
lors in the past, and made one of the brightest and best 
speeches he has made for some time. 

Simon made a forensic speech which did not carry 
us much further, and then came the division. The 
Labour men abstained; two or three Radicals voted 
with us, and the majority ran down to 38. As there 
were 70 Nationalists in the Lobby, you can see at a 
glance that, if they had not come to the rescue, the 
Government on its Finance Bill for the year would 
have been beaten by 39. There were the usual 
pleasantries and a scuffle at the door between the 
O’Brienites and the Redmondites. John Redmond in¬ 
terfered and stopped the row, but someone sardonically 
called out, 41 A rehearsal for the Home Rule 
Parliament.” 

Although the Government is a very powerful one, 
with a big majority on occasions behind it, it is capable 
of doing very mean things. It never loses a pip of a 
card if it can help. Friday was the last of the days 
allotted to private members, and you will remember 
that last week we had the " Half-timers " Bill; but, as 
this had little or no chance, the Whips put up the Poll¬ 
ing Day Bill as the first order. It is a simple little 
measure brought in by Sir Harry Vemey, a pleasant- 
mannered Radical with an engaging smile. The idea ' 
is to have a General Election all over the United King¬ 
dom on two days running, and not to count the votes 
of the elections held on the first day until the ballot- 
boxes are closed on the second day, so that the results 
of the first shall not influence the results of the second 
day’s pollings. It is fair for both parties, if it were 
practicable; but the meanness lies in the fact that it is 
to come into force at once. Now, it is admitted on 
all hands that the swing of the pendulum is with the 
Unionists, consequently they will suffer by it. The 
results of the first elections will in the ordinary course 
be with us, and undoubtedly influence those that follow. 
This was apparent in the great turnover of 1906—a 
defeat became a rout owing to the surprising size of 
Radical majorities on the first day. 

It is in these small matters that the Radicals are 
always loading the dice against us. It seemed so 
simple a Bill that it looked almost impossible to keep 
it going for five hours after it had been in Committee; 
but the friends of the Bill reckoned without their host, 


or rather without a host of Unionists, who were deter¬ 
mined not to let it get through. They talk about the Irish 
being obstructors, but I have often heard Nationalists 
aver that the Unionists are the real past-masters of the 
game. Three pages of amendments appeared on the 
order paper, and during the course of the afternoon 
others were handed in in manuscript. 

Having the real object of the Bill in view, viz., that 
the enemy wished to get a start at the next election, 
we thought we were quite justified in moving that it did 
not come into force until January I, 1916. We were 
beaten in this, as indeed we were in many divisions that 
took place, but when Scotch Radicals wanted to exclude 
Orkney and Shetland and various other places, and we 
pointed out the difficulties of getting to the Scilly Isles 
and some places in Wales and Cornwall, it was felt 
that there were so many exceptions that it was absurd 
to try and make a uniform plan. The extra expense 
involved was also shown to be a serious consideration; 
so at five o’clock, after a most rollicking debate, the 
Bill was killed—unless the Government find time to 
star it. 

On Monday we had the Foreign Office Vote. Young 
members on the Unionist side who are travellers 
questioned Sir Edward Grey on points of interest in 
every part of the civilised and uncivilised globe. The 
world is getting smaller and smaller, and what sur¬ 
prised me was the extraordinary detailed knowledge 
they seemed to possess of countries that a few years 
ago were considered beyond the ken even of the ex¬ 
perienced traveller. 

Ronaldshay wanted to know why we had changed 
our policy in Persia. A short time ago British diplo¬ 
macy acted like a shivering tortoise with his head tucked 
in—now we were investing millions in the neutral zone 
and in the Russian protectorate of that land. Gilbert 
Parker described conditions of life in the New Hebrides 
under the condominion rule of England and France. 
Sir Edward Grey, usually very reticent, was exception¬ 
ally long and confoundedly dull. He referred in 
sympathetic terms to the tragedy that had overtaken 
the House of Hapsburg. He paid a tribute to Wilson's 
courage in setting a great example to the world at a 
critical moment on the question of the treaty rights of 
the Panama Canal. It was only fair to say no diplo¬ 
matic pressure had been used by this country; we had 
stated our case before President Wilson came into 
office, and were content to leave it to the United States 
to do what they thought was fair. 

With regard to the oil company, it was the best 
arrangement he could make anywhere round the world 
to enable the Navy to get the oil it required. And so 
on; he answered all questions, and gave one the im¬ 
pression of saying to the House, “ I know a lot more 
about these things than anyone else; I have done my 
best, and you must take or leave it—or lump it.” 
His language was far more diplomatic, but this was 
the gist of it, and he hinted that a Committee of 
M.P.’s to manage the Foreign Office would land us in 
difficulties in a week. You cannot discuss foreign 
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treaties before they are ratified. The House of Com¬ 
mons cannot be turned into an administrative body. 

At 8.15 we had a great battle on a private Bill. 
Croydon looks jealously on the growing popularity of 
Purley, which it supplies with trams, water, sewerage, 
and many other social services. Purley people say, 
M We do not want to be absorbed into a corporation— 
we are content to remain an urban district council.’* 
The Local Government Board backed Croydon; Walter 
Long spoke vigorously on the other side. Croydon did 
not supply all these services philanthropically, but be¬ 
cause it paid them to do so; why take in Purley by 
force? Purley feared its rates would go up; why 
should these large corporations annex these Naboth’s 
vineyards whenever and wherever they chose ? The 
Bill was thrown out, and Herbert Lewis, the Under¬ 
secretary, was snubbed. 

At 11 Lloyd George brought in a Bill to amend the 
Bill that amended the Budget. “ For the convenience 
of the House** he was going to join the Bill together 
again. Austen Chamberlain laughed him to scorn. 
“ The Chancellor of the Exchequer has muddled his 
own muddle,** said he. Frankly I could not make 
head or tail of Lloyd George's somewhat lame explana¬ 
tion, but perhaps he will have a clearer brief from the 
permanent officials to-morrow. As his own side say, 
41 L. G. is no good at figures **—which is bad for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of a great Empire. 

On Tuesday we had an affair of outposts. The 
subject of debate was the Civil Service Estimates, and 
the imperturbable James Hope suddenly got up and 
moved that the Prime Minister’s salary should be re¬ 
duced by £100 on account of his failure to take the 
steps proper to his office to ensure the maintenance of 
a high standard of single-minded disinterestedness in 
public service. He reminded the House that the Lords, 
when they inquired into the action of Lord Murray, 
laid down a general rule applicable to the whole of the 
public services, prohibiting speculations in stocks and 
shares. This caused a most frightful row, and Whit¬ 
ley had all he could do to keep order. The Marconi 
scandal could no more be kept out of it than King 
Charles’ head out of Mr. Dick’s petition; it bobbed up 
time after time. Winterton, Archer-Shee, and all the 
stormy petrels were hovering round. Hugh Cecil could 
not understand the scruples of the Radical Party. All 
that he wanted was that Civil Servants should not do 
what Lloyd George and the Lord Chief Justice had done. 
Asquith took a line of his own; he artfully contrived to 
suggest that the Unionist Party were casting a slur on 
the Civil Service, and this resulted in some of our men 
not voting for Hope. There were 122 for the reduction 
and 274 against, giving the Government a majority of 
152. 


The “Ada Crossley” scholarship for one year’s free 
tuition with Miss Dorothea Crompton has been awarded 
to Mr. Rowland Lewis; Miss Deborah Croot and Miss 
E. G. Newman being highly commended. 
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The Leicester Galleries 

N extremely interesting little collection of sculpture 
by Mr. Jo Davidson is now on exhibition at 
these galleries. In a few of the items the artist has 
boldly revived a form of sculpture which is now rarely 
seen—the form of sunk relief—with an effect which 
at first is not particularly striking, but which on pro¬ 
longed examination proves to be remarkably fascinat¬ 
ing. The “ Faggot Carriers ” (No. 42) has the inti¬ 
macy of a delicate drawing with the added strength 
given by the edges that catch the light and throw a 
shadow, and this one exhibit would prove Mr. David¬ 
son to be a subtle artist. In his studies of well-known 
men he is very successful. The bust of Mr. Zangwill 
is exceedingly good, and there are excellent representa¬ 
tions of Lord Northcliffe, Frank Brangwyn, Dr. Georg 
Brandes, and others. The largest figure in the exhibi¬ 
tion it is unfortunately impossible to judge fairly; 
greater distance is needed for a competent appreciation 
of its modelling; we should say, however, that it is in 
the direction of the work from an actual sitter—as in 
the case of the fine bust of the American Ambassador 
—that Mr. Davidson’s most suggestive achievement is 
seen. There is great power and sense of character in 
every one of these studies. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

By Lancelot Lawton 

THE ALL-RUSSIAN RAILWAY TO THE FAR 

EAST 

PPROACHING completion in the Extreme East 
is a vast undertaking such as will exert an in¬ 
fluence upon the political situation in that region no 
less far-reaching than that which followed the opening 
to traffic of the Siberian and Manchurian Railway 
systems. Some nine years ago, shortly after the con¬ 
clusion of the Portsmouth Treaty, the Tsar’s advisers 
came to the decision that communication with the shores 
of the Pacific through territory exclusively Russian had 
become vitally necessary. They saw clearly that the 
results of the war with Japan had completely changed 
strategical conditions in Eastern Siberia in a sense 
detrimental to Russia. Japan was firmly established 
in Korea and Southern Manchuria, where she was con¬ 
structing a network of communications that led right 
up to her frontiers with Russia. Moreover, in these 
territories she had stationed large armies of occupation, 
and, as far as Korea was concerned, had gained ports 
within a few hours’ steaming distance of Russia’s 
maritime province and suitable for naval bases. It 
was little wonder, then, that the Russian Government, 
depressed by recent war abroad and revolution at home, 
became nervous as to the new situation in the Far East, 
The facts narrated were sufficient grounds for this; 
but, in addition, to prompt a vigorous policy there 
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was the realisation that the provisions of the Ports¬ 
mouth Treaty forbade the use of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway for the transport of men and munitions. 
Eastern Siberia, and with it Vladivostock, the strong¬ 
hold of Russia's defence in the Far East, and her only 
remaining port in this region, were thus placed in a 
position of strategical isolation. 

Hitherto Russian activity had largely found its 
natural outlet in the fertile territory to the south, where 
climatic conditions favoured energetic development and 
where existed blue water ports open to navigation 
throughout the whole year. The Siberian Railway left 
Siberia at the town of Manchuria, on the frontier of 
the territory of that name, and went southwards to Port 
Arthur on the one side, eastwards to Vladivostock on 
the other. Many years ago the point had been dis¬ 
cussed as to whether the more prudent scheme would 
have been to continue the Siberian line farther to the 
north through Russian territory and so to Vladivostock. 
In reply it was contended that penetration into Man¬ 
churia would shorten the route to the sea, and this 
advantage, together with the allurement of the rich 
lands and ice-free ports of the south, was allowed to 
prevail. But when, later, it became evident that Japan's 
triumph was inevitable, a decision to set in motion 
the rival scheme originally abandoned was quickly 
taken. Hastily plans were prepared for the building 
of a great railway from the Karimskaya-Stretensk 
branch of the Siberian Railway to follow the course of 
the far-flowing Amur River, connecting in the maritime 
province with Kharbarovsk, and thus, in conjunction 
with the Ussuri line which runs southwards from that 
place to Vladivostock, providing Russia with an all- 
Russian system from her European territory to the 
shores of the Pacific in the remote East. 

There were not wanting critics who argued that, if 
this policy had found favour at first, war with Japan 
would have been averted; but, on the other hand, the 
opinion is now widely held in Russia that sooner or 
later a clash with Japan was bound to come, and, that 
being so, it were better that the issue were fought out 
on the alien plain of Manchuria than that the precious 
heritage of Siberia should have constituted the stake. 

The truth of this assertion became more than ever 
apparent when, after the war, Russia found that her 
communications in the Far East ended, as it were, no¬ 
where in particular; that is to say, one arm of the grand 
railway system linked itself with Japan's line, while 
the other, in order to reach its terminus at Vladivostock, 
had to pass through a thousand miles of Chinese terri¬ 
tory. It was believed that a reversion to the old idea 
of an all-Russian line along the banks of the Amur, 
far removed from hostile influences, would lead to a 
much-needed revival of Russia's forward policy in the 
Far East. The Council of Ministers acted with resolu¬ 
tion. A Bill authorising the undertaking was rushed 
through the Duma. The line was to be completed by 
1912, and was to cost thirty millions sterling. Another 
twenty millions was asked for doubling the entire 
length of the Trans-Siberian track. The proposal en- 
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countered considerable antagonism, Count Witte being 
foremost among the opponents. Many politicians 
looked upon the scheme as a wild adventure. Russia 
in her convalescence, they said, had no resources left 
to embark upon an enterprise that, bearing the experi¬ 
ence of the past in mind, would ultimately provoke 
war. The Russian people were then sick of Far Eastern 
ventures. Not a few, and among these many prominent 
men, were prepared, if needs be, to see Eastern Siberia 
delivered over to Japan. Nor did details of the scheme 
itself escape bitter criticism. It was shown that no 
proper survey had been made. The route for the line 
would have to be cut through primeval forests and 
carried across lands that were then marshes. No labour 
was procurable on the spot. Finally, the climate was 
almost unequalled for rigour in any part of the world: 
Arctic in winter, tropical in summer, and in autumn 
a deadly alternation of these extremes. 

But the Tsar’s ministers were obdurate. It was not 
denied that little money was available for new State 
enterprises; but for the Amur railway funds could and 
would be found. It was admitted that plans had been 
prepared merely from flying surveys, and that the route 
would lie largely through terra incognita; but the 
spokesmen for the Government insisted that Russian 
prestige as a world power was wrapped up in the pro¬ 
ject, and that were she not prepared to develop and to 
defend Eastern Siberia then the region would remain 
a tempting prey to Japan, whose popular clamour had 
already expressed itself in favour of absorption in this 
direction. For the rest, it was urged that Siberia with 
its twenty thousand miles of rivers and its rich re¬ 
sources, capable of supplying every need and every 
luxury of man, could be developed only by means of 
the projected railway. As was to be expected in a land 
where bureaucracy rules, the Government had its way. 

The line has taken longer to complete than was 
planned, and probably will not be opened to traffic be¬ 
fore the end of next year. In accordance with a settled 
policy Russian labour alone has been employed, for in 
Siberia, as in America and the British Colonies, the 
advent of the yellow man is sternly discouraged. 
Russia is now endeavouring to people her Eastern 
dominions with sturdy peasant settlers whose activities 
in time of peace will raise a natural barrier to Oriental 
immigration, and whose services in time of war will 
oppose armed force to Oriental aggression. It is ^ti- 
mated that within fifty years the population of the 
Empire will amount to three hundred million souls, and 
it is maintained that the overflow from Europe must 
find its outlet Eastwards. Unfortunately for Russia, 
Japan and China are also afflicted with surplus popula¬ 
tions. The empty territories of Siberia are therefore 
fated to play a great part in world destiny, and, more¬ 
over, a determining part in the relations between East 
and West. In the vast horizon of international politics, 
then, the Amur Railway has an importance of first 
magnitude. It signifies Russia's determination to suc¬ 
ceed to the dominion of the Far East, and though its 
accomplishment is well within her legitimate rights. 
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none the less will it be looked upon as a challenge to 
Japan. Taken in conjunction with the penetration of 
Mongolia, it is clear that Russia is vigorously pursuing 
a forward policy in the Far East. That fact will not 
perhaps for the present trouble the average man; his 
interest will be directed to the picturesque circumstance 
that Russia will shortly possess one of the longest rail¬ 
ways in the world, linking Europe with the Pacific 
through all-Russian territory, and rendering Siberia, 
a land hitherto regarded as one of mystery and eternal 
snows, almost as accessible from Charing Cross as any 
other part of the habitable globe. 


MOTORING 

HE Congress of the International League of 
Touring Associations known as the L.I.A.T., 
which is being held in London this week at the invita¬ 
tion of the Automobile Association and Motor Union 
and the Cyclists’ Touring Club, is an annual gathering 
of representatives of the leading touring associations 
and clubs throughout the world. The combined mem¬ 
bership of the clubs and associations represented at 
the Congress exceeds 1,000,000 persons, whose in¬ 
terests include motoring, cycling, yachting, aviation, 
and all other methods of locomotion. Great Britain 
is represented by the Automobile Association, which 
has a membership of over 84,000, and by the Cyclists’ 
Touring Club, which has 17,000 members. France is 
represented by the Touring Club de France and the 
Union Velocipedique, America by the American Auto¬ 
mobile Association, and even such small States as 
Luxembourg and Finland have sent their representa¬ 
tives. The ramifications of this League are now so 
extensive that every town in the whole of Europe, apart 
from the Balkan States and Russia, has its representa¬ 
tive or agent, from whom a traveller can obtain free 
advice or assistance on production of his card of mem¬ 
bership of the affiliated Association of his country. 

• « • 

The League is continually striving to obtain further 
facilities for tourists in all countries, not only with 
regard to the elimination of troublesome Government 
formalities, but also in connection with the improve¬ 
ment of hotel accommodation, railway services, road 
signs, and road conditions generally. The head¬ 
quarters of the Congress are at the Great Central Hotel. 
French is the official language in which the proceedings 
are conducted, but the General Secretary of the League 
—Mr. G. A. Pos—is quite a model linguist, and it is 
the usual thing for him, at these annual Congresses, to 
translate into French the speeches made by the dele¬ 
gates from Germany, Spain, Holland, or Italy. The 
agenda covers a multitude of subjects affecting the wel¬ 
fare of motorists and cyclists, and several proposals 
with regard to the institution of new regulations, taxa¬ 
tion, and Custom House regulations relating to the 
use of motor vehicles in foreign countries will also be 
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dealt with. The programme for the week includes 
many interesting excursions, including a 14-mile omni¬ 
bus trip through London on Wednesday, a halt being 
made at the Mansion House for refreshments, by invi¬ 
tation of the Lord Mayor, and on the final day of the 
Congress, the 3rd inst., a banquet will be held at the 
Welcome Club, Earl’s Court. 

* # • 

Motor races on the sands have become quite a popular 
attraction with holiday visitors. A lengthy stretch of 
smooth sand forms an ideal racing surface, and the 
series of open speed trials which have been held so far 
this season have provided holiday-makers with many 
a thrill from the abnormal speeds of the winning cars. 
These events are also, of course, of great practical 
value as tests of rapid acceleration. The most recent 
and important of these meetings, promoted by the 
South Wales Automobile Club at Porthcawl Sands on 
Saturday last, resulted in another triumph for the com¬ 
peting Talbots, which accomplished the three fastest 
times of the day. The 25/50 h.p. Talbot covered the 
one-mile course at an average speed of y\\ m.p.h., 
thereby establishing a new sands record; whilst the 
most coveted prize of the meeting—the Bailey Challenge 
Trophy—was secured for the second consecutive year 
by Mr. G. Kenshole’s 12 h.p. Talbot. These successes 
bring the Talbot “ firsts ” in open motoring competi¬ 
tions this season to a total of 36. 


In the Temple of Mammon 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of the journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 

T HERE is a complete absence of business on the Stock 
Exchange. The public refuses to speculate. It has 
been refusing for so many months that the more 
indigent members are signing a petition to the committee 
begging them to go back to the old scale of commission. 
The petitioners think that if speculation is made cheaper 
on the Stock Exchange more people will come into the 
market. We do not think that there is very much chance 
of the petition being granted ; the committee cannot pos¬ 
sibly keep on changing the commission charges just be¬ 
cause trade happens to die away for a few months. Also, 
the really important and wealthy firms have nothing to 
object to in the present charges. It is true that the small 
gambler cannot now make money on the Stock Exchange 
because he must see a two-point rise before he gets any 
profit at all, but although speculation is nine-tenths of the 
business the committee can hardly be expected to arrange 
the whole of their trade to suit the gambler pure and 
simple. We must remember that every transaction in the 
House is supposed to be a genuine purchase of a security. 
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The only difference between a speculation and an invest¬ 
ment purchase lies in the fact that in the one case the man 
pays for the stock and in the other case he borrows the 
money to pay for it. But an actual payment is made in 
both cases. We are in sympathy with the demand for more 
freedom of action and incline to think that the committee 
might very well abolish the distinction between the broker 
and the jobber. Also, the public would certainly be bene¬ 
fited by a reduction in commission rates; but the Stock 
Exchange is not run entirely for the benefit of the public— 
it is run for the benefit of the members. Many of its 
rules are cumbersome and old-fashioned, but on the whole 
the machine works very well. Undoubtedly it was a great 
mistake ever to have raised the scale of commissions, but 
having done so it seems entirely undignified to reduce 
them again directly. 

None of the issues offered last week went at all well. 
fi Borax” Smith, who sold his Borax deferred at 36s. to a 
group, is probably congratulating himself, but the group 
cannot feel quite so happy. This week the Province of 
Quebec offer a million 4J per cent, stock at par. We do 
not like Canadian Provincial Government loans, but 
Quebec is one of the strongest of the provinces. The 
Manila Railway Company have offered ^400,000 5 per 
cent, debentures at 90. As the issue is practically guaran¬ 
teed by the Philippine Government, the bonds are attrac¬ 
tive. The issue of preference shares in the well-known 
shipping firm of Lamport and Holt is to be made, but 
whether Shipping shares will prove popular is another 
matter. The Stuposian Oil Fields, with a capital of 
^140,000, is asking the public for money to w*ork a Gali¬ 
cian oil field ; we have yet to find a Galician oil property 
that has proved satisfactory to those w T ho subscribed to 
it. The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada has been financ¬ 
ing itself by means of an issue of short-dated notes. J. 
Lyons and Company are offering 44,000 ordinary shares 
at ^5 15s., and the allotments will only be made to 
present shareholders. The public is in no mood to apply 
for anything. It finds every issue go to a discount, and it 
sees no reason why it should pay par. . No one can 
blame it. 

Money, just at the end of the quarter, was dear for a 
few hours, but we must expect lower rates right through 
July and August. Indeed, when once the French loan is 
out of the way it is almost certain that our own Bank of 
England will reduce the rate to 2J per cent. There is 
ample money everywhere. 

In the Foreign market the horrible murder of Franz 
Ferdinand had no effect upon markets. Stock Exchanges 
throughout Europe have always looked upon him as a 
politician who was much more likely to involve Austria in 
a war than any other man in Europe. Therefore, horrible 
as the crime was, it afforded no excuse for selling stocks, 
and neither in Vienna nor in Berlin was there the smallest 
sign of panic. Big schemes are in course of arrangement 
for the formation of an Austro-Hungarian bank with im¬ 
portant English connections. This matter has been long 
discussed in financial circles, and it is to be hoped that it 
will shortly be brought to a head, for the Near East is 
naturally wealthy, and only requires capital for its de¬ 
velopment. There is nothing new to report in regard to 
the Brazilian loan; negotiations hang fire; the various 
groups certainly do not see eye to eye, and to be quite 
frank, Messrs. Rothschilds hold the key to the position. 
Brazil dare not move without the consent of this great 
house. She would be very foolish to quarrel with them at 
the present juncture. Indeed, I do not think that she has 
the remotest intention of doing this. Rothschilds have a 
very clear understanding of the whole position, and they 
are not at all inclined to depart from their policy. The 
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coupon on the debt has been paid, and the money for the 
sinking fund will be remitted this week. We understand 
that the person w'ho issued the Alagoas bonds has been 
arrested in Paris, but it is said that the money for the 
coupon due this week is in Lloyds Bank, and that no de¬ 
fault will be made, at any rate, at the moment. We ad¬ 
vised our readers to sell Alagoas bonds when they w$re at 
85. They have now fallen to 60. They should still be sold, 
as there are various complications to be unravelled and 
disclosures to be made, and it is most improbable that the 
State of Alagoas will continue to pay interest on the half 
million loan when it has only received about ;£ 100,000 in 
cash. 

In the Home Railway market dealers continue to be 
scared by the strike troubles; persistent stories are put 
round of a universal railway strike that is to be started as 
soon as the summer begins. We do not believe these 
tales; they are merely political rumours invented to force 
on nationalisation. However, there are no buyers about, 
and although Great Western, Great Eastern, Great 
Northern and South Eastern and Chatham have all had 
fairly successful half years, the public resolutely refuses 
to purchase. 

In the American market business is non-existent. Wall 
Street, which used to deal in a million shares a day, is not 
now handling 100,000. The whole of the finance section 
of America is furious with President Wilson because he 
does not realise that the trade is bad. The Wall Street 
Journal has instituted inquiries throughout the whole of 
the United States, and although a few firms declare that 
they are just as busy as usual, the bulk of the answers 
speak of an extremely depressed condition. Also, the 
number of idle cars increases every week, and the Steel 
Corporation figures are most unsatisfactory. About a 
dozen railway companies have passed their dividends, 
and three or four have reduced them. 

In the Rubber market various small reports have made 
their appearance. Perak has been compelled to reduce its 
dividend from 35 per cent, to 18} per cent. It should be 
able to pay 20 per cent, for the current year, and there is 
therefore no reason why anyone should sell the shares at 
their present price. Sapong is a very disappointing docu¬ 
ment, and the year ends in a loss. Brambakelly, one of 
the Harrisons and Crosfield group, is disappointing. Costs 
are high, and rubber appears to have been sold at a very 
low price indeed. It is not a company in which to 
hold shares. Jasin (Malacca) seems to us equally dis¬ 
appointing. We are assured that the ground here is very 
second-rate, and that the trees are not doing well. The 
public has got large blocks of shares at very high prices, 
and all it thinks about now is selling. 

There is nothing new to report in regard to the Oil 
market. The Egyptian figures are not reassuring, the out¬ 
put being down. The public refuses to gamble. The 
Mexican dividend on the ordinary quite failed to put any 
spirit into the market. Very little damage has been done 
in Mexican oil fields by the revolutionary party; neverthe¬ 
less, no one is inclined to buy the shares. Roumanian Con¬ 
solidated news is excellent, and if Mr. Barnett can find 
sufficient money to develop his ground he is likely to 
fulfil the promise made in his original prospectus. 

In the Mining market business is just as slack as it is 
everywhere else in the House. The indefatigable gamblers 
who are running the Canadian section keep on sending 
cables about Tough Oakes, but the carry-over facilities 
for the special settlement have been restricted. We need 
hardly say that we have continually warned our readers 
against this very dangerous gamble. There is no business 
doing in Kaffirs, and prices weaken. It is now said that 
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Sir Abe Bailey intends to take up the Rhodesian market 
again, but if this be the case he has not yet shown his 
hand, for Chartered, which arc one of his favourite gam¬ 
bles, have been weak at 17s. No move has yet been made 
in Tanks. The Russian Mining Corporation report had 
no effect upon the market, and the shares arc dull at about 
1and Tanalyks have great difficulty in holding their own 
at 4. Tin shares are never mentioned. 1 here have been 
no reports of any importance issued. Northern Copper 
now proposes to amalgamate with Bechuanaland Explora¬ 
tion, the object of course being to secure the Northern 
Copper cash for the Bechuanaland company. As these 
companies are controlled by Mr. Edmund Davis, we may 
be quite sure that the amalgamation would not have been 
proposed unless it would be quite certain to be carried 
through, but whether it will be for the benefit of the com¬ 
panies concerned is entirely another matter. 

In the Miscellaneous market business continues dull. 
There has been steady selling of Marconis down to 2$. The 
members do not like the flamboyant speech at the Marconi 
Marine meeting; they think that it is bad taste of the 
Marconi people to blow their own trumpet—that should 
be left for other people. Brunner Monds are weak, and 
Borax Consolidated are now no better than 36s. 6d. There 
has been some buying of Delta Lands, which have lisen 
2s. since we first recommended them. The report w r as 
liked, and it is clear that the company is doing well. 
Albert Bakers have been sold, the shareholders and the 
present managing director being at loggerheads. It is 
understood that the company is to be absorbed by the 
United Cigar Company. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

K. T.—Delta Land shares work out at present price at 
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about £156,000 for the whole cost of the companies’ 
assets. Apart from the actual land properties, the other 
assets are ,£98,632, so that a purchaser at present price 
gets all the land properties of the company for under 
£60,000. As the company has spent over £50,000 on 
electric light plant and villas at Meadi, the balance of the 
assets appear to be given away. There are still 500 acres 
of land outside Cairo, some building properties in Cairo 
and Alexandria, and various other assets, all of which have 
been steadily written down each year. On the balance- 
sheet figures the shares have a break-up value of 22s., so 
that although there is no chance of any dividend being 
paid for another two years, the share is undervalued 
to-day. 

D. B., Exmouth.—We could not advise you to speculate 
in Copper on the “bull” tack. There are very few buyers 
about, and in New York there is an immense hoard of re¬ 
fined Copper which the holders are always trying to get 
rid of. Therefore it seems to us that we shall see electro¬ 
lytic down to 13 cents. Indeed, that price has almost 
been reached by some of the smaller producers who are 
hard up for money. 

L. F., Church Stretton.—You should certainly hold on 
to your Brewery shares. The market remains quite good, 
and no one is inclined to sell. Prices of raw material are 
weaker, and the demand for beer keeps steady. Most of 
the large firms are doing a very good trade, and I expect 
that 1915 will be quite up to the average. Therefore I see 
no reason for getting out at the present time. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

GOOD NEWS FOR BASKISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The letter from M. Julien Vinson which you pub¬ 
lished recently will surprise no one who knows how much 
harm his inaccurate and careless scribblings have done to 
Bascological Research. It is made lip of suggcstio falsi 
and suppressio ueri ; and only in the interest of the un¬ 
initiated does any reply seem necessary. The Baskish 
vow was thought, if I remember rightly, by those who ex¬ 
amined it in 1904, to be of the time, if not in the hand¬ 
writing, of Bishop Zumarraga, who died in 1548. As it 
occurs in a book from his library printed in 1506, we may 
date it by his Episcopate. M. Vinson states that it con¬ 
tains the word guztirequin = cum omni, the copulative case. 
This is one of his falsities. The word gustirean, which 
does occur therein, is the Biscayan separative, or ablative 
case, meaning ex omni. Compare in the Catechism of 
Martin Ochoa de Capinaga (Bilbao : 1656) daguianerean 
in the dedication, aciendarean p. 108, guztietarean p. 119, 
desastradurean p. 122, arean and Infemurean p. 123, 
Echerean p. 124, deungaetarean and Cerurean p. 126, 
bururean p. 138, idunerean p. 138 and p. 139. 
And the fact that gusti here has the modern 
spelling does not invalidate the argument from 
custiai= omnibus, the dative in the same document. It 
merely shews an overlapping of the old fashion by the 
new, like then for than, or shew for show in English books 
° f th * ,8th century. “Van Eys* edition of the 1896 pro¬ 
verbs is a book quite unknown to me j and it is untrue 
that I “undervalue all work but” my own. To point out 
a mistake in a book is a duty to its author, and to his 
readers. M. Vinson hurts himself more than anyone else 
by making assertions, that can not be proven. He goes on 
to say that “one may suppose” that “the so-called song 
of Lelo” was discovered by myself! No one but M. 


Vinson could possibly suppose so. All that I have written 
about the I^lo of Markina implies clearly that it had been 
studied by others for seventy years before I besieged the 
Baskish camp. And no “scholar” would write of the “song 
of Lelo” : for he would know that that is the tautology of 
the “song of song” ; which, like too many of M. Vinsons 
published crudities, makes nonsense. May he think that 
Lelo is a proper name? 

It has been my luck to discover, and from time to time 
to announce, for instance in the Revue des Bibliotheques, 
for the years 1892 and 1893, the existence of books which 
do not appear in the Bibliographie de la Langue Basque par 
Julien Vinson, (Paris: 1891 & 1898.). This is a most 
interesting piece of diligent foundational work, deserving 
of passing into a thoroughly revised and enlarged edition. 
I have criticised it, only as I invite criticism for my own 
publications, namely, with a view to rendering it more 
useful and more valuable. 

This is an opportunity for informing M. Vinson that I 
got this morning from Messieurs H. M. Gilbert and Son, 
Booksellers, 19 The Square, Winchester, a book entitled : 
Gramera Berria, ikasteko Eskualdunec mintzatzen 
Espainoles; 6 sea Nueva Gramdtica para ensenar a los 
Vascos A hablar Espanol, Por D. Francisco Jauregui de 
San Juan. 

La filologla cuenta el Escuarb entre sus monumentos 
mas valiosos, barruntando recien el partido que podrd 
sacar de esos restos tan venerables como desatendidos. 

Con una disertacion preliminar sobre el Vascuence y un 
esp^cimen de las antiguas poesias de los C^ntabros. Por 
J. Mariano Larsen. Miembro del Instituto Histbrico, 
Profesor en la Universidad, etc. 

Buenos Aires. Libreria de Pablo Morta, frente af 
Coiegio. i860. 

It consists of xvi pages of lntroduccidn in Castilian, 
signed by J. M. Larsen, followed by 120 pages, and an 
Indice of 2 more. In this copy page 3, bearing Autorraren 
Prefaziua, follows immediately after p. xvi. Possibly, 
therefore, the two unnumbered pages of Indice at the 
end were meant to intervene at this place. The Baskish 
dialect used is the Labourdin; and Jauregui often uses s 
where most Basks have written z, which in Heuskara has 
the same sound. The six Baskish words of its title mean 
“The New Grammar, for Heuskarians to learn to speak 
Spanish” (literally “in speaking by Spanish”). By 
Spanish he means Castilian; although, Cataldn, Valen- 
ciano, Andalus, Gallego, Bable Asturiano, and Aragonese, 
all claim to be Spanish . Of this book I gave a descrip¬ 
tion in Le Pays Basque, of Barritz, for the 24 Mars 1906, 
from a copy which I had found, on March 9, 1906, in 
Bayonne, and from which the title-page and the Introduce 
cidn had disappeared. 1 then suggested from internal 
evidence that the first edition might be about 80 years old. 
But it will be seen that it belongs to the year 1850. I sold 
it with a copy of the third edition, of Buenos Aires and 
1883, (described on p. 385 of M. Vinsons Catalog) to a 
Biscayan collector of Baskish books living at St. Jean de 
Luz. On the reverse side of the yellow paper cover, there 
is this further contribution to Bibliography, namely : 

Obras de Relijion (51c) en Vasco que se hallan en venta 


en la misma Libreria. 

Jesu-Christoren Imitacionea . itomoi5ps. 

Meditazioneac Urtheco Ebanjelioen Gainean 1 ,, 18 ,, 

Andredena Mariaren Imitacionea . 1 ,, 15 f , 

Egun Ona . 1 ,, 10 ,, 

Gudu Izpirituala . 1 ,, 15 ,, 

Guiristinoki Bicitceco eta Oiltceco (sic) 

Moldese (sic) . 1 ,, 25 ,, 

Exercicio Izpirituala . 1 ,, 8 ,, 

Ceruco Gakhoa . 1 ,, 5 ,, 
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One wonders how many of these books that Libreria 
disposed of at those ambitious prices ! 

It is interesting to note that Herr Larsen, in his intro¬ 
duction, refers among other authors to Colonel Vallancey, 
who wrote “The Japanese Language collated with the 
Irish.” (Dublin : 1782); and to M. Garay de Monglave, who 
wTote “The Song of Altabizcar,” as I was informed by his 
cousin Captain Duvoisin, who translated into Baskish the 
Vulgate Bible, and the beginning of “Don Quixote” (pub¬ 
lished at the Imprimerie Seitz, Biarritz, in 1904). This 
song, as well as the famous Lelo, of Markina, is included 
in this Introduction, pages xiii-xvi. 

But still more interesting is the fact that the cover of 
this book, being very thin, had been strengthened by the 
following title-page pasted onto each inside : 

“Gramera Berria, ikasteko Eskualdunec mintzatzen 
Espainoles, dibiditua bi partetan; lehena ortografiaren 
gainian, eta bigarrena lenguayaren ikasteko erreski mint¬ 
zatzen. Formatua Francois Jaureguy Donibandarrac 

Buenos Ayresetan : Imprenta Errepublicanuan, Calle 
San Francisco No. igq. 1850.” 

This may be rendered : “The new' grammar, for the 
Heuskarians (i.e., Basks) to learn to speak Spanish, 
divided in two parts; the first upon the Orthography, and 
the second for to learn to easily speak the Language. ” 
(Literally “in easily tunging of the Language.”) 
Formed by Francois Jauregui of St. Jean (de Luz). In 
Buenos Aires : At the Republican Printing-house. 

Hence it appears that Francois Jauregui ( = Palace) was 
a native of St. Jean-de-Luz, (B.P.), and that the first 
edition of his new grammar appeared in 1850. After a 
dip into warm water, one copy of this isolated title-page is 
gone to the British Museum, as a decoy to the rest of the 
volume. The other has been mounted in the new-found 
edition of i860, w f hich now belongs to the Bodleian Library. 
I remain, Sir, yours, Edward S. Dodgson. 

The Oxford Union Society, June 15, 1914. * 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN IDIOM. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—In the last issue of The Academy Mr. Parker 
takes exception to some remarks I made in the course of 
a review of “English Idiomatic and Slang Expressions 
done into German,” by Messrs. Parker and Torrens. His 
first criticism seems to lead insidiously towards the deep 
waters of phonetics, into which I have no intention of 
plunging; but w'hen Mr. Parker says that “the pronuncia¬ 
tion of German is easy,” with the exception of five sounds, 
he invites examination of the reasons that impelled him to 
make those exceptions. The authors most sanely dissuade 
their readers from hoping ever to speak like Germans; 
therefore they admit approximate pronunciations. An 
English vowel is never the exact equivalent of a German 
vow'el, and, for the matter of that, the consonants present, 
for the curious, strange little variations. The English “a” 
in “day” is a diphthong, as is also the “o” in “nose”; 
that is the real difficulty with these tw*o sounds; w f hen that 
fact is appreciated, the approximate pronunciation is as¬ 
sured. The seeker after perfection may subsequently deal 
with the isolated first half of his English diphthong, and 
teach it to imitate more closely the German “a” (or “e”), 
or “o. ” Another of the five selected sounds hardly justi¬ 
fies its position ; the German “z” is not on the same plane 
as “ch,” which demands the exercise of special muscles; 
it only needs tw r o-pennyw r orth of phonetical knowledge for 
its adequate pronunciation ; the actual sound occurs freely 


in English, not, indeed, at the beginning of a word, 
in such combinations as “cats and dogs.” 

I withdraw “alte Weiber,” yielding to superior kn« 
ledge and experience; my criticism was perhaps clum 
expressed, but what I intended to convey was this : as 
book is intended for the use of Englishmen, it is har 
worth while giving the colourless German versions of j 
turesque English expressions; we only want the stre 
German equivalents of banal English. 

I owe an apology, though; it is for my brilliant sugg 
tion of “Backfisch” for “flapper,” which was incorporal 
in the book before I made it. I am, yours faithfully, 

'The Reviewer. 


CHILDREN OF THE SUN. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—May I correct two slight misprints that crept in 
this article in your last issue? 

I wrote originally that the Swahili were the least w 
intelligent natives, and I submitted that an occasion, 
whipping does the negro less harm than him who giv; 
it. The demoralising effect of using a kiboko on your ov 
species probably makes itself felt more in the tourist. 
for the native, he is eminently not always the wise itl 
for whom reproof suffices ! Yours, etc., 

Teignmouth, June 27th. F. G. Aflalo 
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turned down, but it is much harder on a society if its 
funds are suddenly called upon to meet a policy (on 
which perhaps only one or two premiums have been 
paid) because a doctor has passed as satisfactory one 
who has some serious flaw in his system.** Since the 
article appeared we have garnered a few additional 
facts. One gentleman whose life was refused at the 
age of twenty-two, when it was necessary for him to 
insure his life in connection with a projected marriage, 
lived to the fairly ripe old age of eighty-six, and it 
was his invariable custom—as his place of business was 
adjacent to that of the rejecting Company—to call in 
monthly and jingle his money in his pocket, and draw 
their attention to the trifling loss which they had in¬ 
curred. A West End practitioner of great eminence in 
hospital and in private practice, writes to us that the 
only two cases of rejection with which he was ac¬ 
quainted, attributed serious flaws in the system to the 
gentlemen who were patients of his own, and who in 
neither case were suffering from the diseases which 
were attributed to them. Our friend suggests that 
possibly 11 Panel** methods are favoured by some of the 
companies. 


The EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OFFICE is 
at 63, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C . 

The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited 
Manuscripts which are not accompanied by a stamped 
addresse d envelope. The receipt of a proof does not 
imply the acceptance of an article. 


Notes of the Week 

W E observe that our esteemed contemporary, 

the Outlook , has, in very nice terms, 
chosen to take us to task in connection 
with the remarks we made on Life Insurance in our last 
week’s issue. The Outlook remarks: “We should like 
to know where Mr. Cowper gets the quite exclusive in¬ 
formation that the elaborate precautions of some offices 
have been found to be utterly untrustworthy in the re¬ 
sult,” and then our friend passes on to the quite irre¬ 
levant remark that “doctors are not less liable to mis¬ 
takes than lawyers.” We propose to leave lawyers to 
attend to the special tasks for which they have some 
aptitude, but we think that our contemporary has made 
a grave mistake when it states that “a man is turned 
down, not on the doctor’s report alone; friends have 
to fill up forms as to his relatives and his general 
health.” We venture to assert, without fear of con¬ 
tradiction, that the facts supplied by friends, unless 
in the case of an incorrigible rogue and vagabond, have 
no significance whatever. The life which is turned 
down is turned down on the report of the doctor. The 
writer in the Outlook , if we may be permitted to say 
so, indulging in doubtful grammar, has this phrase, 
uhich challenges the entire position which we took up. 
The sentence is this: “It may be hard on a man to be 


We do not think there is any harm in referring to 
the case of Sidney Granville Drew, who was convicted 
of incitement to crime in his capacity of printer and 
publisher of a periodical called the Suffragette. It 
is true that sentence was deferred, and as we go to 
press we do not know what term will be awarded to 
the offender. The conviction, however, entitles us to 
offer comment. It has not been our habit to handle 
militant criminals with an excess of consideration, and 
we have, inter alia , prescribed for them the application 
of the birch rod if they are sane, and incarceration 
in a lunatic asylum if they are—as we believe the 
majority of them are—entirely devoid of mentai 
balance. Whatever punishment may be thought fitting 
for those who commit crime, it is clear that those who 
aid and abet them in such practices should be held re¬ 
sponsible for their conduct, and should be made to pay 
a penalty which those who administer the law may 
adjudge to be adequate. 


It is sometimes said that Mr. Lloyd George is an 
up-to-date Joseph Chamberlain. The fact is that there 
is an essential difference between the two personalities. 
Mr. Lloyd George is a creature; Mr. Chamberlain, 
rightly or wrongly advised as he might be, was a 
creator. The one follows his followers; the other led. 
At a public meeting Mr. Lloyd George gathers up and 
assimilates the very atmosphere in which he finds him¬ 
self : he “Limehouscs” in Limehouse; when he is among 
gentlemen he is a gentleman. He responds to the con¬ 
ditions about him. Joseph Chamberlain, on the other 
hand, imposed his personality on a company, and 
especially a political company. If he did not succeed 
in doing that, he roused enemies bitter as any who 
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oppose Mr. Lloyd George. He did not take orders, 
psychological or other, from a crowd; he gave orders. 
He was essentially the captain; whether he led wisely 
or unwisely is not the point. He dominated; he was 
not a sort of Syndicalist gramophone. 

What party, we wonder, do the Government think 
they represent ? It might make a good subject for a 
guessing competition. Their majority on Tuesday went 
down to 23 on their determination to employ the guil¬ 
lotine for the purpose of carrying the Third and Re¬ 
vised Edition of their Budget Irresolutions. The 
Labour Party supplied 25 votes. A dozen of them on 
the other side would have turned the Government 
majority into an actual minority. Are we to see any 
connection between the Labour vote in Parliament and 
the decision to appoint a Court of Inquiry into the 
Woolwich Arsenal troubles ? Larkin has been saying 
that what the Labour Party wants is a Cromwell to lead 
it. Mr. Asquith perhaps saw the industrial Cromwell 
already within the precincts of the Chamber, and lest 
history, modified by time and party circumstance, 
might repeat itself, thought it better to find some way 
of getting over the Entwistle trouble. Hence Askwith 
is called in to the relief of Asquith. 

The Peers are seeking to amend the Amending Bill. 
What will the Government do ? Will they show a little 
of that independent courage with which Lord Bryce 
properly credits Mr. Wilson over the Panama business, 
or will they stick to their Redmondite guns and plunge 
Ireland into civil war? The attitude the House of 
Lords has taken up embodies the aspirations of the 
British people towards a peace which shall not involve 
the sacrifice of Ulster loyalists. The Government 
know Sir Edward Carson’s terms: he made them suffi¬ 
ciently plain once again in his great speech in South 
London on Saturday. There must either be complete 
exclusion of Ulster from the operation of the Home 
Rule Bill, or the Government must go to the country. 
Sir Edward frankly admitted that his patience is 
nearly exhausted; so is the patience of Ulster. 
" Going on with this tomfoolery is criminal.” Sir 
Edward’s position grows more difficult every day. 
Lord Curzon speaks of the Amending Bill as the Peace 
Preservation Bill; the only hope we can see of pre¬ 
serving peace is for the Government to tell Mr. Red¬ 
mond that they have now no alternative but to accept 
the Lords’ amendments. 


Prince Arthur of Connaught indulged in what Bret 
Harte would have called an overstatement when he said 
that the erection of Sir Thomas Brock’s statue of Cook 
removed “ the stigma of oblivion which has rested so 
long in connection with the name of the great ex¬ 
plorer.” The world in general, and the British Em¬ 
pire in particular, owes so much to James Cook that 
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it is fitting he should have a statue in the Metropolis. 
He should have had one long ago, but there has been 
no “ oblivion.” Cook’s name happily is familiax in 
the mouths of every boy and every girl, of every man 
and every woman who cares anything about the achieve¬ 
ments of our forebears. English exploits on the seas 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century would 
lose much of their lustre if Cook were eliminated from 
our naval records. If Cook had never lived, Captain 
Phillip would never have been sent with his convicts 
to Botany Bay, and so far as one can gauge the 
chances, assuming things had happened otherwise, 
Australia would have been French. Hence in a sense 
different from that intended by Prince Arthur, Cook 
may be said to have given us Australia. 


No doubt we shall hear a good deal about the reac¬ 
tionary spirit of the House of Lords, because it dared 
to vote by 96 to 38 against the second reading of the 
Council of India Bill. We fail to see what other course 
was open to any body of responsible and level-headed 
men after such speeches as those of Lord Curzon, Lord 
Ampthill and Lord Roberts. Lord Morley will be 
very angry and Lord Crewe will be full of sorrow, but 
the fact is that the measure was in no sense one of pro 
gress; it was one of reaction. “Camcades Junior,” in 
his Academy letter to his Lordship three weeks ago, 
said that Lord Morley was the most autocratic Secre¬ 
tary of State India had known since the Mutiny. If 
any proof were needed in support of that statement, 
Lord Morley’s speech on Tuesday supplies it. The 
Council of India Bill would make every Secretary of 
State for India as great an autocrat as the Liberal- 
minded Morley himself; it would tend to make the 
Council more or less the creature of party rather than 
the independent advisory body it now is; and it would 
enable the Minister to cover up his tracks in a manner 
v/hich no mere Tory would dare suggest. The rejec¬ 
tion, Lord Crewe says, is a bad blunder: acceptance 
would certainly have been a worse. 


Thoughts 

The dead stars in the sky 
Are still beheld, 

Though centuries gone by 
Their fires were quelled, 

From such unreckoned height 
Doth fall their light. 

So thoughts that barren seem 
And without bourne, 

May like a dead star beam 
In souls forlorn, 

When those that writ them sleep 
Unfathomably deep. 

Wilfrid Thorley. 
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Euphrosyne 

THOU art my moon, and all strange moonlike lore 
And witchery are thine, Euphrosyne. 

I stretch out suppliant empty hands to thee: 

Thou dost not make refusal: thou dost pour, 

For thou canst but be kind, from thy great store 
That which thou hast to give abundantly: 

Elusive gold into the hands of me— 

Hands never full, that yet can hold no more. 

Ah, listen! thou art light unto mine eyes; 

Thy lips upon my lips are very sweet; 

Thou givest all, yea, all; yet thou dost know 
Thine all still but a part. Could I surprise 

That which, ungiven, would make the gift complete, 
Would it be well for us? I think not so. 

W. G. Hole. 


Imperium et Libertas 

T HE death of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, whom 
we had the advantage of knowing slightly, 
removes a remarkable personality from the stage 
of public affairs. We shall not indulge in hero- 
worship in regard to the lost statesman. We are old 
enough to remember when he was the worst-hated man 
in the House of Commons—the effect largely of his 
previous experiences. The House of Commons, at the 
period when Mr. Chamberlain was first returned as a 
member, was an assembly critical of manner. Mr. 
Chamberlain, whom we came to know in later 
years, and to esteem highly, on his first entry into 
Parliament brought the atmosphere of the Borough 
Council with him, and in the early stages of his 
struggle for recognition in what is called society, he 
accentuated the manners which should have been, and 
were later, left behind him. 

Now for the political aspect of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
career. We start with a premiss that, had he graduated 
in the same schools as Mr. Asquith, he would probably 
have been one of the greatest statesmen that England 
has ever produced. Unfortunately he lacked the balance 
which the study of the law grafts upon the intellect. He 
was essentially the man of commerce, extraordinarily 
alert, appreciating arguments which were to be expressed 
to him before they were uttered. We met him at 
the Colonial Office, at Leeds, at Wakefield, and else¬ 
where, and the same impression was always present of 
his exceptional and indeed extraordinary receptivity; 
but there was the lurking suspicion that he wanted the 
balance which a different training would have given 
him. Mr. Chamberlain was probably the only man 
who had sufficient will-power and determination to save 
the British reputation in the South African struggle. 
There was not then, and there probably is not to-day, 
any man of sufficiently predominant influence to induce 
the nation to submit to the sacrifices it endured at that 
time, and which, at all events, were necessary to save 
the face of the Empire. 
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We desire to speak quite plainly, and certainly sym¬ 
pathetically, of the deceased statesman. We think that 
he was ruthless as a politician, and that he sacrificed 
friend and colleague, one after the other, with the 
ultimate object of his own advancement, and that of 
the policy which he favoured. The irony of the thing ! 
Apparently when he had arrived at the top rung of the 
ladder he was struck down with the fell malady which 
rendered the remainder of his life little distinguishable 
from oblivion. That he was a great man will always 
be recognised, but he failed of full attainment 
largely because he had not the balance to which we 
have previously referred; because, like many other 
men who have failed, he urged out of season a 
policy which was not wanted during the span of his 
life. Had he suggested the policy of Tariff Reform, 
and left it to mature and to simmer in the minds of a 
future generation, it is probable that it would have 
triumphed, and it is probable that it will triumph in 
the future on different lines—not on the basis of a 
general tariff, but on the basis of differentiation, most 
carefully thought out, and openly and honestly 
explained. 

It is doubtful whether Mr. Chamberlain was ever 
quite the same man after the serious accident which 
occurred to him when he was being driven in a hansom 
cab—an accident which necessitated detention in the 
Charing Cross Hospital as the result of concussion. 
The late Duke of Devonshire always held that there 
was a noticeable difference in Mr. Chamberlain after 
this mishap. We met the late statesman several times 
subsequently, and his extraordinary alertness of mind 
was the same as previously; but we doubt very much 
whether his balance was quite the same. To use a word 
which is usually objectionable, when an “obsession’* 
is apparent in the mind of a man of admitted ability, 
pause for thought inevitably arises, and we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that when Mr. Chamberlain 
suggested, and indeed proclaimed, that unless his 
policy of Tariff Reform were adopted the nation might 
look to speedy dissolution, he was putting forward an 
extravagant valuation of an ideal. Lord Randolph 
Churchill described Mr. Gladstone in connection with 
his policy of Home Rule for Ireland as “ an old man in 
a hurry.” We do not like to suggest a parallel criti¬ 
cism in the case of the late statesman. We should like 
to think that those who guide the State are capable of 
realising that the insignificant span of their own lives 
bears little relation to the unmeasured and unmeasur¬ 
able potentialities for good or for evil of the nation 
whose destinies they are permitted—for a time—to 
control. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperialist aspirations and the 
tenacity with which he held to them, and his solicitude 
for the popular welfare, will probably, in the view of 
the historian of the future, be regarded as his lasting 
claim to the admiration and gratitude of the community 
of which he was an ornament so conspicuous. 

Cecil Cowper. 
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Eminent Bookmen and their 

Opinions 

IV.—MR. F. J. RYMER, OF “SAMPSON LOW.” 

MONG the archives of the famous publishing 
house which has made the name of “ Sampson 
Low ” familiar in and beyond the world of books for 
considerably more than a century is a framed letter 
in the handwriting of the late R. D. Blackmore. It 
refers, briefly and lightly, to the vicissitudes which 
were encountered by the manuscript of the writer’s 
" Lorna Doone” before that great story was allowed 
an opportunity of reaching the public. One after 
another, to the number of almost a score, the pub¬ 
lishers had turned away the proffered romance of Ex¬ 
moor; equally perverse, the editors of magazines had 
refused to touch it; and, says its author in this carefully 
preserved letter, the much-rejected manuscript had a 
narrow escape of being finally given up as hopeless 
and consigned to the fire. From that monstrous fate 
it was happily saved by the shrewd judgment and keen 
literary instinct of Sampson Low the Second, whose 
faith in the book which so many of his rivals had 
refused brought to his firm distinction and rich 
material reward. As for Blackmore, he never wavered 
in his loyalty to the publisher who had believed in 
him, and their mutual relations remained close and 
cordial after the novelist’s genius was fully acknow¬ 
ledged and his fame securely established. 

But though the house of Sampson Low is prouder 
of nothing than of its association with “ Lorna Doone,” 
it had done its share in the making of literary history 
for many decades before Blackmore’s day. Its 
foundation dates back to the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, when the first bearer of the familiar 
name started in business as a printer and publisher in 
Berwick Street, Soho, and had among his clients Dr. 
Jenner, for whom he published, in 1798, a booklet 
announcing and commending his discovery of vaccina¬ 
tion to the public. Two years later the first Sampson 
Low died, and in due time was succeeded by his son, 
who at first combined the business of librarian with 
that of publisher, and during whose exceptionally long 
and active life the house prospered until it took rank 
with the foremost of its kind. In conjunction with 
his son—who predeceased him by many years—the 
second Sampson Low made his firm a power of the 
first magnitude in the publishing world. 

The year 1852 saw its migration from Fleet Street 
to a more commodious home on Ludgate Hill, and not 
long afterwards it was further strengthened by the 
accession to a partnership of Mr. Edward Marston, 
who was as keen a judge of books and authors as the 
head of the firm himself, and whose quite recent death, 
at a patriarchal age, is still fresh in our minds. Mar- 
ston’s original association with the firm was the result 
of an advertisement in the Publishers 9 Circular , a trade 
journal which Sampson Low the Second had himself 
helped to found. Marston, then employed in Liver- 
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pool, answered the advertisement and came to London; 
and the connection thus established ripened into a 
partnership which was instrumental in “ fathering 9 9 no 
mean proportion of the distinguished literary work of 
the Victorian era. 

It is, indeed, a goodly procession of eminent names 
that goes to the making of the list of authors for whose 
works the firm of Sampson Low, Marston and Co. made 
itself responsible during the latter half of last century. 
Among them are to be found those of Charles Reade, 
Thomas Hardy—all of whose earlier books bore their 
imprint—William Black, Wilkie Collins, James Payn, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Mrs. Gaskell, George Macdonald; 
great French writers such as Victor Hugo and Jules 
Verne; famous Americans like Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and Harriet Beecher-Stowe; travellers and explorers, 
with H. M. Stanley at their head; chroniclers of ad¬ 
venturous fact and authors of adventurous fiction— 
Clark Russell, G. A. Henty, Colonel Burnaby, Captain 
Mahan—with many others of eminence that combine 
to justify the pride of this old publishing house in its 
record of past achievement. Other partners, it is right 
to recall, were concerned in the business during portions 
cf this brilliantly productive period; and at one time, 
it will be remembered, the names of Searle and Riving- 
ton were added to its official style. But the owners of 
the two more familiar names remained, as long as they 
were capable of active work, the directing and inspiring 
heads of the house—which, by the way, for various 
reasons, has changed its abode with a frequency rare 
in old-established businesses. Within recent years it 
has been settled on the southern side of the Thames, 
in the once literary region of Southwark Street, with 
a City office in Warwick Lane. To-day, though 
neither a Sampson Low nor a Marston is at the head 
of its affairs, the famous house spiritedly maintains 
its old traditions; and that its eye for fine literary 
work has lost none of its keenness in these latter days 
may be taken as proved by its discovery of Mr. 
Jeffery Famol, who, with “The Broad Highway,” 
made his way at a bound to a prominent place among 
the men who count in contemporary literature. 

Eight years ago, the business, following modern 
rule, was converted into a limited company, and its 
managing direction is now in the joint hands of Mr. 
Frederick J. Rymer and Mr. Walter Tyrrell. The 
former has been associated with the firm for nearly 
thirty years, and to converse with him about its history 
and its prospects is to realise the strength of that 
spirit of enterprise and discernment which has enabled 
the old house to renew its youth and maintain the 
position gained in the days when Sampson Low the 
Second and Edward Marston were at its head. Books, 
as Mr. Rymer will tell you, have been the absorbing 
business and interest of his life—“I may almost say,” 
he remarks quaintly, 11 that I was bom with a book in 
my mouth”—and there can be few men of his profes¬ 
sion with more practical experience in gauging the 
movements of current literary taste. The overwhelm¬ 
ing predominance of fiction in the favour of the read- 
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ing public of to-day is a fact which he does not 
pretend to regard as wholly satisfactory, but which he 
is too good a business man to ignore. He confesses 
that when the firm was reconstituted a few years ago, 
his original idea was to leave novels alone, and to con¬ 
centrate upon books in those other departments of 
literature with which its old reputation had been 
largely associated. The popular demand for fiction, 
however, was too strong for him, and, in the result, 
the house of Sampson Low within recent years has 
done its full share in introducing the work of accept¬ 
able novelists, new and established, to the public. 

Questioned as to whether, in his opinion, recent at¬ 
tempts to challenge the supremacy of the six-shilling 
novel are likely to be successful, Mr. Rymer replies 
with an unhesitating negative. A large majority of 
novel-readers nowadays, he points out, are patrons of 
the circulating libraries, having no desire to buy the 
novels they read, and—in most cases—no room to keep 
books if bought. They would certainly not be willing 
either to forsake the libraries for the alternative of 
buying novels they want to read at two shillings or 
half-a-crown apiece, or to pay their library subscrip¬ 
tions, even on the present moderate scale, for the sake 
of borrowing books published at a third, or so, of their 
present price. He is able to show, too, by what seem 
convincing figures, that practical trade considerations 
in connection with the colonial book-market would 
alone render the cheapened novel a poor speculation 
for those concerned in its production and sale. But 
he is none the less a staunch advocate of the cheapness 
of books as a general principle; and, while he holds it 
to be an inevitable consequence of the present multi¬ 
plicity of low-priced literature that the "tares and 
the wheat must grow together,’* he cherishes a robust 
belief that good work is bound to tell, and that 
rubbish is equally sure to find its level. 

With regard to the value of local libraries in spread¬ 
ing the love of reading among all classes, Mr. Rymer 
holds strong opinions; and he speaks on this subject 
with the authority of experience, since in former years 
he was instrumental in assisting the establishment of 
a number of such institutions in various parts of the 
country. What is chiefly necessary, he maintains, is 
that local librarians and booksellers should keep in 
close and intelligent touch with current literary move¬ 
ments, in order that they may be able to act as trust¬ 
worthy advisers and guides to their customers; in this 
matter, he thinks, the present condition of things 
leaves a good deal to be desired. 


Turning to the prospective arrangements of his own 
house, Mr. Rymer specially mentions, among the 
issues it promises for the autumn, a new story by Mr. 
Arthur F. Wallis, whose "Idonia” introduced him last 
year as an exceptionally promising writer of the 
romantic school, and a volume of gipsy experiences by 
an as yet unknown author, the Rev. G. Hall, rector 
of Ruckland, in Lincolnshire, whose personal studies 
of the wandering people are said to be characterised by 
a sympathetic vividness rivalling that of George 
Borrow himself. The discovery of a new Borrow 
would indeed be a sign of the unimpaired vitality of 
the old house of Sampson Low. 

Alfred Berlyn. 


The Younger Generation 

OTHING,” said Thoreau, "makes the earth 
seem so spacious as to love friends at a 
distance; they make the latitudes and longitudes.” 
They are able, also, on coming back to their native 
country, to draw comparisons and regard its changes 
and present customs from the right perspective. The 
Englishman who returns to-day from other countries 
cannot be accused of pessimism who finds much to 
criticise adversely in the public and private life of his 
fellow-countrymen. If he said that he detected a dis¬ 
tinct imitation of the methods of Tammany Hall in 
English political life no broad-minded person would 
contradict him. If, too, he were to state that he noticed 
a general revolt against duty and discipline which 
once were the notable characteristics of the English he 
could not be argued down with any sincerity. History 
affords an irrefutable proof of the fact that the con¬ 
dition of politics reflects the mental and moral con¬ 
dition of people. To say that a Government is corrupt 
is almost tantamount to saying that the people so 
governed are careless, indifferent and loose. Only one 
thing spreads as quickly as a prairie fire, and that is 
example. To the returned Englishman the anarchical 
methods and practices of the present Government, who 
ride roughshod over precedent and break all the rules 
of Parliamentary behaviour as well as those of 
ordinary good form, have been very obviously caught 
by all those people who take no sort of interest in the 
House of Commons except when it provides them with 
a momentary sensation by the occurrence of a brawl. 
The germ of anarchy has not attacked merely those 
paid female disturbers of the peace who are the wonder 
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and amazement of all foreign nations. It is in the 
veins also of all “ smart ” people who have attempted 
to introduce into London the all-night cabaret and 
dancing club, of far too many women of all classes 
who smoke in public, display themselves in clothes for 
which there is no excuse, paint their faces to resemble 
those of the demi-monde, and refuse, when married, to 
carry out the beautiful and necessary intention of the 
sacrament of marriage. 

To the man who has come home the most noticeable 
and distressing change that has taken place during his 
absence is the one in the behaviour, physique, and 
morale of the boys and young men of this nation, 
conspicuous among whom the tendencies of those who 
are at the great public schools and universities, and 
their utter and almost incredible lack of duty and 
discipline calls for strong and immediate comment. 
He need be no very close observer to find the country 
at the mercy of a new race. Go where he may—the 
playing fields, the river, Lords, the University towns, 
the golf clubs, the theatres, and the social clubs of 
London—he can rarely find the well set-up, open 
faced, clean-eyed, keen, enthusiastic boy in whom it 
was some few years ago easy to recognise the well-bred 
young Englishman. Instead, he finds an ever-increas¬ 
ing number of sloppy, round-shouldered, unhealthy- 
looking, under-sized creatures who do nothing and 
are fit to do nothing but simper in effeminate clothes, 
and whose effeteness has become so much a malady 
that they do not even watch the games in which they 
themselves should be taking part. He finds the hotels 
and restaurants crowded with this new girlish race of 
young men, most of whom are severe taxes upon their 
astonished and blameworthy parents, and who are not 
only mentally and physically incapable of earning a 
living, but have no intention of endeavouring to do 
so. Those among them who wear expulsion from 
school and college like orders round their necks are the 
little heroes of these ever-present groups. Scented and 
oiled and debt-ridden they sit about in a state of 
hideous self-complacency in couples or drive to 
Maidenhead, to sit about again, in motor cars larger 
and more perfectly equipped than their bewildered 
parents can afford to buy, to the danger of the com¬ 
munity. When they have worn out parental affection, 
have made the town too hot to hold them, or receive 
a tardy notice to quit from the Public Prosecutor, a 
collection is taken up on their behalf and they are 
shipped off first-class to Canada. Is it any wonder 
that the sight of a well-dressed Englishman immedi¬ 
ately puts up the broad backs of all genuine and hard¬ 
working Canadians whose country, rescued by them 
from the ebullitions of Nature, is now made the dump- 
ing ground of England's younger generation ? 

If the truth is to be told, and the time is already 
long past for the truth, it is not only the modern care¬ 
less mother and father who are to blame for this 
general lack of duty and discipline and healthiness in 
the rising generation. The Head-masters of the Public 
Schools and their assistants must, whether they like it 
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or not, take their share of blame. The universal ten¬ 
dency to follow the path of least resistance has grown 
into a habit with these men, and many of them have, 
it is all too easy to see, sacrificed all their noble and 
extraordinary opportunities for shaping the characters 
and influencing the whole futures of the boys com¬ 
mitted to their care on the altar of personal comfort. 
While singly and in private they confess with the 
utmost gravity, distress and consternation that the 
modern youth has deteriorated beyond all description 
and developed into a condition of precocity which 
renders their management extremely difficult and try¬ 
ing, they seem to have come to an agreement to hide 
the increasing degeneracy and anarchy from parents 
and public, and to take no drastic steps to arrest them. 

In a sense, this is commendable, because, in the inten¬ 
tion, there is that nice feeling for loyalty and esprit de 
corps that is now almost wholly missing in this 
country. The day is, however, over for these niceties 
in public schools if the masters are to do their duty 
by the boys and the country. It is not too 
much to say that the boy who is now entered for a 
public school stands very little chance, unless his home 
influence is very good and his own character very 
strong, of leaving it without a terrible and, perhaps, 
lasting handicap. No wise parent, whose eyes have 
been opened to facts, will throw his poor boy into these 
injurious associations, because he is aware of the in¬ 
contestable fact that there is scarcely one public school¬ 
master among all the admirable and excellent men 
who are devoting their lives to what is a great voca¬ 
tion who has the courage to go to the root of a trouble 
that is undermining the race. There is nothing new in 
this statement. It has been made again and again. 
The truth of it may be proved any day by even a 
casual examination of the product of the schools in 
question. The imagination boggles at the mere idea 
of what would happen if there were one head-master 
in this country who would do for the rich man’s son 
what has been done by the Scout movement with such 
inestimable results for the son of the poor man. Duty 
and discipline are the foundation stones of the Bov 
Scout movement, just as precocity and anarchy are the 
keynotes of the public schools. 

It is difficult to know what is going to wake our 
schoolmasters out of their present impotence and make 
them deal honestly, fearlessly, and patriotically bv 
the younger generation. That the time has come for 
immediate steps is unfortunately only too obvious. 
What is required to force them into action is a great 
public scandal which will shock the country into de¬ 
manding sweeping reforms. Nothing else, apparently, 
will bring this about. The future of England is in 
the hands of our schoolmasters, and when the history 
of this century comes to be written it will be upon 
their shoulders that will be laid the blame for the de¬ 
generacy, effeteness and lack of discipline which have 
become the characteristics of the greater number of the 
boys who are in their charge. 

Cosmo Hamilton. 
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Letters to Certain Eminent 

Authors 

XIV.—MR. ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 

—In these days of sex problems, pathological 
dissection, and novels with a purpose, you are 
something for which the reading public may be grate¬ 
ful. I, at least, feel grateful. You do not set out 
with a purpose when you write a book. I mean that a 
purpose is not your object in writing a story. If one 
be discoverable it is incidental and not obtrusive. You 
have no particular axe to grind, no new creed to preach, 
no imperfect system to improve or demolish. It may 
be urged that most of the great Victorian novelists 
wrote with a purpose—Dickens, Charles Reade, Kings¬ 
ley, George Eliot, and even Thackeray. I shall be 
bold enough to reply that this was a limitation and not 
an excellence; that genius can lend interest even to 
vanished abuses. Moreover, I would point out that the 
best and most widely read of their books are those 
which are least inspired by passing social phases. 

Let me hasten to add, my dear sir, in order to avoid 
any misapprehension, that I am not including you in 
the list of the great. Your stories afford me genuine 
pleasure. They are natural, sane and healthy; they 
are concerned with normal people and normal actions; 
they are free from affectations and excesses. But they 
are not great works. You have been compared to 
1 rollope. I have failed to see the resemblance, except 
that both of you have written mainly about 4 ‘nice 0 
people and about the things of everyday life. Trol¬ 
lope is diffuse, disproportional, and loosely con¬ 
structed. You have a very good sense of proportion 
and construction. That is not to say, however, that 
your novels are better than Trollope’s; quite the con¬ 
trary. Nevertheless, you take perhaps a first place 
among a group of writers who are doing a not insigni¬ 
ficant service by depicting the minds, morals, and 
manners of people who individually do not count for 
much in the social scale, but who collectively represent 
so much of what is contemporaneously characteristic of 
the national life. 

I refer to such writers as Mrs. Mary E. Mann, Mrs. 
de la Pasture, Mr. Percy White, Mr. W. H. Mallock, 
and, despite her often slovenly English, Miss Una 
Silberrad. You may not like the association. You may 
prefer the company of Mr. E. F. Benson and Mr. 
Vachell. Believe me, I am paying you the higher com¬ 
pliment. The novelists I have selected seem to me to 
get very near to the average temperament of the day, 
as reflected in the varying sections of the community 
of which they write; and that is a quality of genuine 
value to the future historian of our epoch, of greater 
value than brilliant delineations of bizarre, neurotic, 
and abnormal types. It is the commonplace that reveals 
the soul of a people best; not the moments of stress, 
excitement, exaltation or tragedy which evanesce with 
the stimulant which evoked them. How much more 
vividly we could conjure up the remoter past if each 
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period had produced writers like yourself, content to 
set forth the daily happenings, thoughts and emotions 
of ordinary people in ordinary life. But the old 
chroniclers took little stock of the monotony of daily 
existence. They wanted big canvases and bright pig¬ 
ments ; to depict the fabulous, the opulent, the dramatic. 
And so we know much about kings and crowns unstable, 
battles, murders and sudden deaths, the rise and fall 
of the mighty ones; but we have little material on 
which to base a realisation of the sedate, solid, com¬ 
mercial life essential to the continuance of a nation 
even in its times of crisis. 

You, sir, in your quiet way, will help to save the 
present generation from the reproach that we left no 
record of what manner of people we were outside the 
Court, Parliament, and the “ smart set.” It would be 
a sad thought that coming ages should estimate our 
points of view by the sex studies and pornographic 
fiction which load the shelves of our popular libraries, 
despite the much vaunted censorship. You, and the 
others I have instanced, are a corrective to the salacious 
and the sensational. 

That last sentence brings me to a little grievance 
which I am entitled to ventilate as one of your humble 
patrons. Why need you have introduced the servant- 
girl and her baby into your last novel, “Roding Rec¬ 
tory” ? Now I am the reverse of a prude, but I do feel 
there should be a certain proportion of able writers who 
can be trusted to deal only with aspects of life with 
which it is desirable for the carefully reared “flapper” 
to be familiar. You may say, “Oh, hang the young 
person ! Why must she always be considered?” I do 
not say “always.” But she should be permitted a 
wider range of reading than the ineffable twaddle 
specially written for her consumption. Of course, she 
does not read the twaddle, even when it is bought for 
her; and small blame to her. But she would read an 
Archibald Marshall with relish, and hitherto the most 
exacting mother could put confidence in you. The 
peccant “slavey” and her promiscuous infant were not 
worth it. The marry-or-not-to-marry problem has been 
working overtime lately and should be brought under 
the Factory Act. There is really nothing new to be said 
about it. And then to confound that dear, nice vicar 
with a tu-qtioque reproach! I could have spared the 
terrible illegitimate youth so gratefully. These are the 
wrong kinds of commonplaces. You have no need of 
them. Take, for instance, your three delightful novels 
w’hich trace the fortunes of the Clintons; I have enjoyed 
every page of them. I could read them again, and pro¬ 
bably a third time. So, too, could any clean-minded 
girl. I wish you to understand my point. The servant 
and her baby do not shock me in the least; I am used to 
them. But you can do so well without them, and lesser 
writers cannot. Why not give us the further histories 
of the adorable Clinton twins? 

I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Carneades, Junior. 
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The Fisher 
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Purist 


T HE Superman of the Trout Stream is a dreary 
knave, a fellow of ponderous superiority and un¬ 
bounded assurance, a bore in the smoking-room and a 
tyrant on the river-bank. He admits one method only 
as worthy the name of sport, and he even deprecates 
fishing with the artificial may-fly, because, forsooth, the 
trout take it too greedily. Here, surely, is art gone mad. 
There are times and places at which the floating fly is 
the more deadly method, and then, and there, it is also 
the better method. Indeed, where it will catch fish at 
all it should always be regarded as the better, because 
the more refined and the more artistic. There are, how¬ 
ever, conditions under which it commands less chance of 
success than the wet, and in such cases it is not the 
better method, but the worse. To doubt this is to throw 
logic to the winds of heaven. The most familiar case in 
which the floating fly is out of court is that of rough 
water and a high wind. When circumstances are too 
strong for him, the Purist would rather sit on the bank 
than adapt himself to them. I remember a cloudless 
day of August on which two fishermen met on opposite 
banks of a West Country trout stream which, at the end 
of ten weeks of unbroken drought, had almost run 
dry; the one chance so late in the season was to fish a 
gossamer cast down stream under the overhanging 
bushes on the farther bank and to draw the flies very 
slowly against the feeble current. One of the anglers, 
a pagan bent on putting something into his bag, 
adopted this by no means novel, but often successful 
and certainly legitimate, plan, and laboriously com¬ 
piled a little catch of a brace and a half above the pre¬ 
scribed limit of size. The other would have none of 
such poaching tricks, and when they met once more, at 
the railway station, the Purist had had a blank day, cf 
which he seemed unaccountably proud. The inside of 
his basket was as dry as his fly, but honour was satis¬ 
fied, and the silly fellow strutted up and down the 
little platform, glancing at the other as if, for all the 
world, he had caught him cheating at cards. 

It has repeatedly been demonstrated that the floating 
fly can occasionally be used with deadly effect in swift, 
rough water formerly regarded as the preserve of the wet 
fly. It is still more than probable, cateris paribus , that 
the wet fly would, in equally skilful hands, show better 
results, but the fact remains that the passionate ad¬ 
herent of the floating fly can practise his beloved 
method in situations that his predecessors would have 
looked upon as hopeless. These possibilities are con¬ 
tinually being discovered, more often than not by 
chance, and they contribute in no small measure to the 
interest and attractiveness of the sport. Less attention, 
however, has been attracted to the converse case of wet 
flies operating with unlooked for results on smooth, 
still water, without a breath of air to ruffle its surface, 
such water as the favoured artists of Hampshire water- 
meadows love for the practice of their art. Yet, even 
out of my own limited experience, I can recall an occa¬ 
sion on which the wet fly scored heavily off the dry 
under conditions that looked in favour of the latter. It 
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was in the Black Forest, one absolutely still afternoon 
in June. I had fished dry up nearly a mile of the Enz, 
and the sole reward of my very imperfect manipulation 
of that lure had been to hook and lose a single fish. 
Three other rods were out, all fishing dry, and one only, 
earlier in the afternoon, I had seen fast in a trout of 
no great size. The shadows were lengthening, as in the 
Black Forest, owing to the nearness of the wooded 
hills, they do early in the day, and I suddenly found 
myself discontented with my ill-luck. I conceived a 
hatred of the dry fly, of the paraffin bottle that hung 
from my buttonhole, of all the dogma of all the doc¬ 
tors. I recalled, in my misery, happier days on the 
Usk, when my three wet flies, coming well round under 
the opposite bank of that beautiful stream, had taken 
good trout in a fashion quite sportsmanlike enough for 
my not hypersensitive tastes. 

This mood of rebellion caught me, within half an 
hour of the scheduled departure of the last train from 
the neighbouring station, at the lower end of a very 
alluring stretch of dark, still water, and I should by 
rights have fished patiently up the next hundred yards 
of its mirror-like surface with my greasy iron-blue or 
olive. I did nothing of the kind. Off came the tapered 
cast, to be replaced by a level one carrying two wet 
flies, a red palmer and a Greenwell’s glory. Then, 
lighting a cigarette and keeping a little way from the 
water, I walked rapidly to the top of the still water and 
deliberately fished a long line down-stream, dropping 
the flies well under the bushes on the other side. It was 
all wrong, of course, and for some time nothing 
happened. I had all but reached the starting point of 
my defection from dry doctrine, and was reflecting 
bitterly that the Purist must be right after all, when, of 
a sudden, my reel seemed to go mad. It could not have 
screamed louder if I had hooked a salmon; and, 
indeed, something even more trying to the tackle had 
befallen, for two big trout had seized my flies at one and 
the same moment. Why flies of two such divers pat¬ 
terns, dressed in very different sizes, should have 
proved irresistible at the same instant is a separate 
problem. The fact remains that each fly, fished wet in 
what was obviously ideal dry-fly water, was taken by a 
good fish. One of the trout broke away with the 
dropper after giving two fleeting glimpses of its pro¬ 
portions. I am not going to give any definite opinion 
of my own as to its weight, as the weight of a lost fish 
is a stale joke that has long ceased to amuse, but I 
may, in passing, remark that some haymakers, who 
paused on their way to the railway station to watch my 
sport, vowed that it was bigger than its fellow, which, 
when weighed at my hotel an hour later, scaled just two 
pounds. Let it not be thought that I claim any credit 
for having hooked these two good trout on wet flies in 
such water. The credit belongs wholly to the trout 
for having demonstrated the folly of laying down the 
law in such matters. So far as I was concerned, it was 
a clumsy trick born of desperation at my previous want 
of success, and the reward was as undeserved as it was 
unlooked for. Two-pounders, however, are not as 
often taken from the Enz nowadays as they were ten 
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years ago, and it was more than I could do to conceal 
my wicked satisfaction at this emphatic vindication of 
the despised wet fly. When we were all seated in the 
train, I showed my trout to the Purists. They had 
stuck to their colours, brave fellows, and had one half- 
pound trout between the three of them. They were 
polite, but cold. 

It must not be supposed that the Purist is only a 
fisher of trout. He is a protean infliction found in 
many scenes. On the salmon river his outcry is that to 
catch a fish with any lure other than fly is a crime. 
That fly-fishing is, where practicable, by far the most 
delightful way of catching a salmon few will deny; 
but on water where the fish will not look at a fly of any 
size or colour, alternative methods must be given their 
chance. Were this narrow-minded fellow to call fly¬ 
fishing the best method, few would quarrel with him, 
but when he also insists that it is the most difficult, he 
shows his ignorance of the whole business. Fly-fishing 
for salmon is a very different matter from fly-fishing for 
trout. In the latter sport, a very beautiful and delicate 
imitation of the natural insect, either winged or spent, 
is dropped on the water with some semblance of living 
movement. The dry fly must sail down the stream 
without a suspicion of drag, and the wet must suggest 
to the watchful eyes of trout a drowned insect being 
borne along on the current. The “fly” used for salmon 
is an imitation of nothing but itself. No particular 
elegance is called for in throwing it, and under normal 
conditions fishing with prawn or worm may be a far 
more complex art, and even spinning with the artificial 
minnow is anything but the child’s play that the un¬ 
compromising advocate of “fly only” wishes us to be¬ 
lieve. 

Of late years, indeed, in the company of better men, 
the Purist has even found his way to the sea. Here be 
can no longer insist on the fly, since the op¬ 
portunities of fly-fishing in salt water are few and far 
between, so he substitutes the rod and sternly condemns 
the handline, even when used for conger at night, or for 
mackerel from a fast sailing-boat, as a device only fit 
for pot-hunters. Thus on river, lake, on sea, in fresh 
water and in salt, he lays down the law. He is a 
policeman rather than a sportsman. Those who are 
not with him are against him. Such unyielding dogma 
is conspicuously absent from that precious book, as 
Hazlitt calls it, “ of busy trifling, of dainty songs, of 
refreshing brooks, of shady arbours, of happy thoughts 
and of the herb called ‘ Heart’s Ease.’ ” A little of 
such charity as Paul commended to the Corinthians 
would have been welcome in many books that have 
appeared two or three centuries after Walton. 

F. G. A. 


Another work from the pen of Ellen Key is 
announced by her English and American publishers, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It is entitled “ The Renaissance 
of Motherhood.” In this volume the author of “ Love 
and Marriage ” considers certain problems connected 
with woman’s most important mission. 


“Academy” Acrostics 

CONDITIONS 

T HERE will be 12 weekly Acrostics. Prizes of £5, 
£3, and £2 will be awarded to those who are 
first, second, and third on the list with correct solutions. 
One point will be awarded for each correct light. The 
Acrostic Editor’s decision on all questions, whether 
appeals, ties, or division of prizes, must be accepted 
as final. 

Answers should reach THE ACADEMY office not later 
than the first post on the Wednesday morning following 
the date of the paper in which the Acrostic appears, 
and should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, The 
Academy, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
(Third of the Series ) 

A measure! (You’ll probably think of it pat, 

And do so with joy or displeasure.) 

This is an Englishman’s castle; in that, 

Kings find use; so may we, in a measure. 

(1) “Seven wealthy towns contend for (this man) dead, 
Through which the living (ditto) begged his 
bread.” 

Lay head of that at foot of this, 

And then the name you cannot miss. 

(2) Admitting that money is owing you; yet 

I can’t be connected with this form of debt. 

(3) Out of this a mountain make; 

To do so is a great mistake. 

(4) Expensive command ! as all fathers agree, 

But for children, they know ’tis a proper decree. 
We cost them a lot when a school we were stuck at, 
And now we want more! we are short of a ducat. 

E. N. 

SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S DOUBLE ACROSTIC 

When short of that, then times are this, or worse; 
Possessing both, you’ve money in your purse. 

(1) An English word, undoubtedly; 

The meaning of it's Greek to me. 

(2) (a + by = a 2 4- 2ab 4- b 2 . 

(3) Why waste any time on so silly a word? 

It is laughable, ludicrous, simply absurd! 

(4) “ This fell Sergeant— 

Is strict in his arrest.” ' 

(1) H elleni C 

(2) A lgebr A 

(3) R idiculou S 

(4) D e a t H 
Note : (4) " Hamlet,” V, ii. 

Correct answers to No. 1 (“Good Luck”) were re¬ 
ceived from Enos, Kamsin, Marguerite, Novara, and 
Wilbro. 

Partly correct answers were received from Albo, Bor¬ 
derer, Miss E. Brown, Chutney, Fin, Mrs. E. L. Gard¬ 
ner, Jorrocks, Mancuni, F. C. Moore, Pussy, Mrs. A. 
Rogers, Sadykins, Spider, W. J. Tiltman, Troddles, 
T. Walker, and Morgan Watkins. “Oceanic” was a 
favourite effort for the third light (though “ Omitho- 
rhynCus ” and “ Omphaloptic ” appealed to two com¬ 
petitors); and “Drink” and “Duck” divided the 
honours for the fourth. 
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Turkish Misrule 

The Cradle of Mankind . By W. A. and E. T. A. 
WlGRAM. Illustrated. (A. and C. Black. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

N these days when every—or nearly every—motorist 
makes a practice of writing up his tour through other 
countries than his own, and hustled history and travel 
is the rule, it is a pleasure to come on a book like this, 
written as it is by men who have spent years in the coun¬ 
try they describe. The authors know Kurdistan and its 
people as few Westerners know the country; they are 
able to speak authoritatively on the problems that beset 
this little-known land, and their store of legends and 
facts is apparently inexhaustible. And, from the first 
page almost to the last, they bear witness to the weak¬ 
ness and misrule that prevail in such lands as still re¬ 
main, nominally, under the government of Turkey. We 
say nominally, since in reality there is no such thing as 
Turkish government in Kurdistan, as we of the West 
understand government; certain sheikhs, little and big, 
rule their followers as they will, and raiding is as popular 
in Kurdistan at the present day as it was on the Scottish 
border some four or five centuries ago. Justice is not, 
save where a foreign consul exists to make trouble over 
too flagrant injustice, and even then the Turk, a master 
of the art of doing nothing, often remains inactive, so 
that many crimes go utterly unpunished. The writers 
here had for an acquaintance in Kurdistan a man to 
whom fifteen murders were credited, and this particular 
individual wanted to be naturalised as a British subject, 
so that he could claim the protection of the British 
Consul in case trouble arose out of his murders—he 
offered, in return for the favour of naturalisation, to 
remove any enemies whom the Consul might find incon¬ 
venient. 

This is but one of many well-nigh incredible stories 
told in these pages; another is that of the governor of a 
prison who, having in durance vile a gang of thieves, 
used to let them out every night so that they could go 
home to sleep. In return for his benevolence, the 
governor took half the spoil that the thieves were able 
to accumulate from their nightly raids, and his punish¬ 
ment on being found out was simply dismissal from his 
post! 

A quotation from the more serious side of the book 
may be forgiven. “English critics,*' say the authors, 
“talk glibly enough of Turkey being an Asiatic Power, 
and being capable of regenerating herself by concentrat¬ 
ing her energies in Asia. They seem to be under the 
delusion that Turkey in Asia is mainly inhabited by ; 
l urks ! As a matter of fact—except in Anatolia—one 
may live for years in Asiatic Turkey without so much 
as meeting a single Turk. Even the official classes are 
mainly Circassians and Amauts; and the bulk of the 
population are Arabs and Armenians and Syrians and 
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Greeks and Kurds, all of whom are profoundly dis¬ 
affected and only acquiesce in Turkish rule because they 
will on no account support each other in usurping its 
place.* * 

From this arises the system of farming out the taxes. 
The government at Constantinople farms out a province 
to some official, who in turn sublets the tax-gathering— 
at a good profit, of course, to smaller fry. These 
squeeze the unfortunate communities of the very last 
piastre that can be obtained, and the central government 
has a perennially empty treasury, while the communities 
are always over-taxed. For these taxes there is prac¬ 
tically no return; Kurd oppresses Armenian, and hill- 
man raids plainsman, as in past centuries, and the 
Turkish government is powerless to stop oppression and 
raiding alike; each community protects itself as best 
it can, and if a stronger comes up against it, suffering 
results, while in some parts the audacity of raiding 
parties is almost beyond belief. One of the stories 
told is of ,a village headman who was taking care of 
certain packages and, on being asked what they con¬ 
tained, stated that his own household goods were in 
them. Of these he was “taking care** until the men 
who had stolen them came back to bear them off—he 
dared not open the packages to use his own goods, but 
guarded them for the men who had stolen and left them 
in their rightful owner’s charge. 

Other stories reveal an even more topsy-turvy state 
of affairs than this. The book as a whole is a perfect 
mine of information about the misrule of Asiatic Tur¬ 
key, while it is also valuable for any student of the 
racial problems of Asia Minor. Further, it is a fas¬ 
cinating record of good work well done, and we would 
that some of the fiction of the present day contained as 
much of interest and amusement as this record of facts. 


Poetry and Versifying 

The King of the Dark Chamber . By RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6 d. net.) 
Creation*. Post-Impressionist Poems . Br HORACE 

Holley. (A. C. Fifield. is. net.) 

The Two Blind Countries . By ROSE MACAULAY. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Florentine Vignettes . Metrical Letters of the late Ver¬ 
non Arnold Slade. Edited by WILFRID THORLEY. 
(Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A Ballad of Woman , and Other New Poems. By W. 
E. B. Henderson. (Kegan Paul and Co. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Mr. Tagore speaks with a sage’s calm authority 
ol the things that he knows. He is not concerned 
to demonstrate by means of microscopic observation 
how disgusting human life may be, nor is he content 
to reveal the world as it appears to the eye of the 
average man. Above all, he never idealises. His books 
give the impression of one who has attained to such 
simplicity of comprehension and such profound delight 
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in the purpose of life that he has become, in every part 
of his nature, what Blake would call “transparent.** 
In his art he is a perfect athlete. He can scale high 
peaks of thought without fatigue; express passion 
without having to fall breathlessly into the inexpres¬ 
siveness of ejaculations; stoop to exquisite tenderness 
without losing his balance. More clearly than any of 
the works which have preceded it, “The King of the 
Dark Chamber’* reveals Mr. Tagore’s power. Briefly, 
the story tells of one who wished to compass all love 
and all truth “by lifting up the lid of a white eye.” 
The Queen Sudarshana would know her King merely 
by looking at him; but to all such seekers he remains 
invisible. There is but one way of knowing the King. 
Those who know their own hearts know him, and know 
that they themselves are priests and kings in his king¬ 
dom. In the Biblical phrase, “He hath made us kings 
and priests unto our God and we shall reign with him 
for ever and ever.** 

We are not bound with the chain of fear at the feet of a 
slave-owning king. 

Were it not so, how could we hope in our heart to meet 
him ? 

Sudarshana must pass through all the lonely and 
difficult stages which mark the way of self-conscious¬ 
ness before, purged of mere curiosity, of selfish love 
and the instinctive desire to clutch at what she knows 
must be lovely, she is able to give that selfless adora¬ 
tion which is worthy of the name of love. Mr. Tagore 
reveals the passionate soul of a woman in all these 
stages: in the pride that is confident of its own power 
to see love through the eye of mere craving; in the 
fond idealism that hugs its own shadowy image and 
imagines that it can remain content with such a ghost; 
in the horror and revulsion from desire that is un¬ 
illumined by intelligence; in the false self-esteem 
which expects love to seek it out irrespective of its own 
singleness of heart, and in all the agony that denotes 
the birth of self-consciousness and its gradual growth 
to maturity. 

That is the central drama, and the idea is illustrated 
in a number of lesser characters who form a chorus to 
the protagonists. One of these is the Grandfather who 
has already learned his lesson and lives throughout the 
play in joyful assurance of his knowledge. Another 
is the Queen’s maid, Suragama, whose purity of heart 
has given her spiritual insight. Another is King 
Kanchi (mis-spelt “Kauchi” in Scene V), who finds the 
King of the Dark Chamber through sheer honesty and 
courage. And these are all surrounded by the curious, 
credulous, unimaginative crowd which, from the false 
king down to the querulous citizen, makes up the mass 
of the world. We have no space to do more than 
suggest the wealth of meaning contained in this won¬ 
derful play, for it is a work of art which reveals a 
thousand facets to every seeing eye. 

Mr. Horace Holley’s Post-Impressionist Poems re¬ 
mind us of King Kanchi. They are full of fine deter¬ 
mination not to be bound by the chains of any form but 
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their own, and in this resolve matter and manner are 
at one: — 

Soon shall I leap forward for the last time, 

Seize the chaos with all my being, godlike, 

Creatively shape it into a perfect spirit, self . . . . 

It sounds like the ideal of Nietzsche, and a gallant 
one it is. It leads, however, to the most honourable 
defeat, to the service which is perfect freedom, the 
self-annihilation which is self-realisation, or to the 
madness of clamorous egotism. “Creation” is a very 
interesting sign-post on the journey. The title of the 
book seems inexplicable, unless Whitman was a post- 
impressionist; but Mr. Holley is full of vigour and is 
resolved to speak as truly as he knows how. Some¬ 
times he cannot succeed in saying what he means, as 
when he writes : — 

O the well-beloved, 

Fortunate, fortunate men and women ! . . . 

I love to fall upon one of them suddenly, 

Just out the window. . . . 

Poles apart from Mr. Holley is Miss Rose Macaulay. 
Mr. Holley crashes at reality and forces it to yield a 
meaning to him no matter what the cost may be. Miss 
Macaulay is only concerned with reality as a back¬ 
ground for the vague world of shadows wherein she 
perceives images of worthy life. “The Two Blind 
Countries” (though the author would probably smile at 
our description) is the fruit of idealism. All the themes 
linger over what might be or what has been. Reality, 
the reality of Mr. Tagore, for instance, is obviously 
what is. But except when it deals with nature, which 
Miss Macaulay loves with delicate and passionate in¬ 
timacy, whenever reality comes into these poems it 
comes with the startling intrusion of an ugly human 
face at a party of ghosts. This mixture of realism and 
idealism does not blind us to Miss Macaulay’s excel¬ 
lences : her originality, her extreme sensitiveness, her 
acute penetration and lively imagination, as exempli¬ 
fied in “The Door,” “Completion” (which reminds us 
of Meredith’s “Hymn to Colour”), “Summons’* and 
“The Thief”; while her ability to handle conventional 
measures is clear from the two concluding poems: — 

The ships go down to take the sea. 

Who seeks the dawn-pale mystery 

That lies beyond the violet bays? 

What masts shall dip into the haze, 

Slip through, to where the sea-lights be? 

Oh, valiant young explorers we ! 

Of the dim seas hope makes us free : 

Into the dawn-grey waterways 
The ships go down. . . . 

Mr. Thorley’s metrical letters from Florence are dis¬ 
appointing to readers who enjoyed his earlier poems in 
‘“Confessional.” To write letters in metre at all is 
difficult enough; to put them into the mechanical lilt 
of Hiawatha was fatal. Unless one determines not to 
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hear the beat of the engine the mind turns giddy after 
one hundred lines of this : — 

Still, dear friend, while hard you’re toiling, 

Here I loiter thrall to Florence. 

I’ve not read the guides you sent me. 

It was kind. But why so strangle 
Novel whims and native fancy 
Precious, though one’s thoughts be idle? 

After five letters Mr. Thorley himself seems to have 
tired of the measure and come to his own in some 
excellent picturesque blank verse: — 

The mountains rise like billows; and, from thence, 
Far belfries peer like sunken masts at sea 
And toll the hour to shepherds. The warm air 
Has more of languor than your Scotch hills know, 
Besieged by dark battalions of tall pines 
Whose vanguard’s lost in cloud like battle-smoke 
About their hidden summits. . . . 

The comprehension of woman as revealed by Mr. 
Henderson’s Ballad is not profound. The minx is a 
common enough type and is perhaps the traditional 
woman for the purposes of semi-humorous verse, but 
in the Victorian era one wrote of “Fair Ladies in Re¬ 
volt,” and the world in respect has not looked back. 
These poems are facile and accomplished enough, but 
we want more of Mr. Henderson and less of his skill. 
The first dedication reveals a spirit we see compara¬ 
tively seldom in the rest of the book. 


The Literary Opinions of 
M. Jerome Coignard 

On Life and Letters. By ANATOLE FRANCE. A Trans¬ 
lation. By A. W. Evans. Second Series. (John 
Lane. 6s.) 

The kindest critic is generally the best critic; this not 
only sounds well, but it is also probably true; at any 
rate, it makes us at once free of the society of M. 
Anatole France and his band of worthies. Anatole 
France ought to be read in French, but, if there be the 
least question in a reader’s mind as to the relative ease 
of the two languages, we can unreservedly recommend 
the English of Mr. Evans; the translation is really 
first rate—a wonderful contrast to some we have seen 
a few years back. 

Anatole France is the kindest of critics. Perhaps 
some people will say that he is not a critic at all; for 
some minds the functions of judge and hangman are 
not easily separated, and so, when such minds con¬ 
sider literature, “critic” stands, for them, for the one 
and the other. But this critic is not kind all the time, 
otherwise we should not be able to appreciate his kind¬ 
ness ; he can wear the black cap with grace and dignity; 
put before him a case of imposture, aggravated by 
clumsiness, and the hanging judge looks forth from 
beneath those indulgent eyelids. Zola knew that look 
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more than once, M. Georges Ohnet knows it well; 
witness the review called “Outside Literature,” which 
is to be found in the present volume. But, as a general 
rule, Anatole France abhors the merest suggestion of 
unkindness or brutality; we should almost be inclined 
to compare him to a police-court missionary, except 
that we are quite sure that he does not want to convert 
anybody. 

Lord Morley has said of the expression, “Judge of 
character”: “The name is too commonly reserved for 
those who think dubiously or downright ill of their 
fellow-creatures.” The same reservation is often made 
for the name of critic; the “critic, hated but caressed,” 
is made the type of all critics. The assumption that 
underlies this conception is that a critic, like a judge on 
the bench, must be ruled by an existing body of laws, 
of which he has a special knowledge—that he can, by 
the light of fixed principles, acquit or, more often, 
condemn an author or a school. Anatole France has no 
fixed principles; he has feelings and a philosophy, and 
he is much more keenly interested in the ideas he finds 
than in the way they are presented. When he reviews, 
for example, “Les Sceptiques Grecs,” he relegates the 
author, M. Brochard, to a complimentary post-script, 
and devotes his whole attention to Pyrrho and his own 
favourite doctrine of at ataxia. Even when he discusses 
so distinguished an author as Ernest Renan, we find 
little about Renan; we find much more about Anatole 
France’s “old Bible, with its engravings, the Bible my 
mother gave me, the Bible which as a child I devoured 
even before I was able to read.” In the introductory 
paragraph of the same review is a most characteristic 
and enlightening phrase : “Almost always, when I have 
said what I felt, I cannot think of anything else to say, 
and all my art consists in scribbling on the margins of 
books.” Our critic is the apostle of suggestiveness: 
“All books in general, and even the most admirable, 
seem to me infinitely less precious for what they con¬ 
tain than for what he who reads them puts into them. 
The best, in my opinion, are those that are most sug¬ 
gestive, and suggestive of the most diverse things.” 

To Anatole France criticism is not a gauge for 
measuring verses, or periods, or plots, or even 
(primarily) opinions; it is a means of elaborating his 
own philosophy of life. In spite of his own gibes at 
himself, he is the rare possessor of a consistent philo¬ 
sophy; the same ideas may be traced through such 
utterly different books as “Sylvestre Bonnard,” “La 
R^volte des Anges,” and “Thais,” as well as in every 
volume of “La Vie Litt^raire.” The apology for in¬ 
consistency is delicious: “People have noticed that I 
sometimes happen to contradict myself. . . . Each 
of us must be allowed to possess two or three philo¬ 
sophies at the same time; for, unless you have created 
a doctrine, there is no reason for believing that any 
single one is good; that partiality is excusable only in 
an inventor.” 

We ought to have been quoting Anatole France all 
this time, instead of dragging his name, at fairly 
frequent intervals, into our own reflections; our excuses 
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are the precedent set by the author, and the possi¬ 
bility open to everyone of procuring the four volumes 
of “La Vie Litt6raire,** or, for the timorous linguist, 
of “On Life and Letters.** However, we must end 
with a quotation; our choice of one may argue an un¬ 
pleasant mind, but “c*est plus fort que nous.** Our 
quotation is taken from the critique, already mentioned, 
of “Volont6,** by Georges Ohnet: 

“Will,’* by Georges Ohnet, seventy-third edition ! 
What a proof of the power of will ! Locke did not 
believe that the will was free. But his “Essay on the 
Human Understanding” did not reach seventy-three 
editions in a single morning. ... In truth, the 
oftener I re-read this title, the more interest I find in 
it. It is beyond contradiction the finest page that has 
left M. Georges Ohnet’s pen. Its style is sober and 
firm, its thought felicitous, clear, and profound. 
“Will,” by Georges Ohnet, seventy-third edition, 
how excellently thought, how well written ! . . . I 
confess that the rest of the book has seemed to me 
inferior. . . . 

M. Ohnet seems destined to an unhappy immortality, 
as he has also been pretty severely handled by M. Jules 
Lemaitre. 


Without Pleasure or Profit 

Pauline Bonaparte and Her Lovers . By HECTOR 
Fleischmann. Illustrated. (John Lane. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

SCANDAL is a good, healthy, human appetite, and a 
complete defect in it is a serious blemish in some other¬ 
wise estimable characters, but, if there is one truth 
truer than another, it is this—that an appetite must not 
be abused. The book before Us is a debauch, and, like 
most debauches, uninteresting long before the end is 
reached. We have seen a good deal of literature in the 
same genre , but among the more pretentious specimens, 
among those, for instance, that have been deemed 
worthy of the honour of translation into a foreign 
tongue, none can be compared, for sheer uninspired 
zest, with M. Fleischmann*s "Pauline Bonaparte and 
Her Lovers**; he simply plunges in medias res , and 
stays there. At one moment we thought our sense of 
humour must be at fault, and that what we had been 
reading was a satire; but we had only to turn back a 
few pages to be reassured that it was all pure " art 
for art.'* We do not intend to convey that the book 
belongs to the class recommended as curious; it is, in¬ 
deed, sparing of salacious detail; but it assumes a good 
deal too easily that the "amours’* of any historical per¬ 
son are of an intrinsic and absorbing interest. The in¬ 
trigues of Pauline Bonaparte were, in themselves, ex¬ 
traordinarily banal, and no amount of fine writing will 
make us think anything else. M. Fleischmann has 
given us plenty of fine writing, though the finery de¬ 
generates, under translation, into tawdriness; never 
have we beheld, outside a catechism, so many notes of 
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interrogation, so many questions expecting the answer 
"yes,** or the answer "no,** like those queries heralded 
by "num** and "nonne,** endeared to us by Latin gram¬ 
marians. To our thinking, fine writing only aggravates 
the offence. 

M. Fleischmann is sarcastic at the expense of the 
royalist and other pamphleteers who first took away 
the good name of Pauline Bonaparte in print; he 
simply withers them with his contempt. "F 16 trir** is a 
French art and M. Fleischmann is an incomparable 
"fl6trisseur**; but, after all, the only questions to be 
answered are—how many lovers did Pauline have, and 
when did she begin? The extremely doubtful friend 
who here undertakes her defence credits her with at 
least one lover whose position was, till now, very ill- 
defined; this was Talma, the most distinguished of all 
the band, though there is something to be said for 
Fr6ron the Thermidorian. We are not saying that 
Talma is interesting, we merely mention that he occurs, 
and that the part about him is based on original docu¬ 
ments. 

By way of summary we will quote a passage from 
M. Fleischmann : "There is no doubt that Pauline was 
one of the most remarkable, and one of the most ener¬ 
getic, of wooers of the Imperial epoch, far outstripping 
her sister Caroline, who cannot be credited with more 
than four or five lovers**; and will ask with him one 
of his innumerable questions :—"But was Pauline, after 
all, morally responsible for her actions?** The ques¬ 
tion for once does not carry its own answer, and we 
shall not attempt to supply one. M. Fleischmann 
rather inclines to the hysterical solution—" she was, in 
short, an invalid—and her palace a hospital.** Well, 
he may be right. We are indifferent—all of us. 


An Unfortunate Country 

Travel and Politics in Armenia. By NOEL BUXTON, 
M.P., and the Rev. HAROLD BUXTON. Illustrated. 
(Smith, Elder and Co. 5s. net.) 

We have seldom read a book of travels with greater 
interest or desire to follow the footsteps of the travel¬ 
lers. The description of the country is not overdone, 
but enough is said of the scenery to show that much of 
it is very fine, worth seeing for its own sake. The 
real significance, however, of the little volume consists 
in its treatment of the political questions attaching to 
the north-east portion of Asia Minor. Few people 
appear to recognise their importance, actual and poten¬ 
tial, or the extent to which England is responsible or 
may be further concerned in them any day. Such 
indifference should be possible no longer. The joint 
authors had previous experience of the Turkish Empire, 
and their information of the local problems was brought 
up to date by their tour of last autumn in Russian and 
Turkish Armenia and in Persia. Each author puts his 
initials to three chapters, and in three more Mr. Aram 
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Raffi gives details of the history, culture, and character¬ 
istics of the Armenians. 

The general impression left on the reader is that 
Armenia is an unfortunate country, and may continue 
to be so unless strong measures are taken. It has been 
the battlefield of contending nations for centuries; it 
contains ruins of ancient palaces, fortresses and monas¬ 
teries; its bare hills were once covered with forest. “To 
give a brief sketch of Armenia and its people is to 
summarise a tragedy, to outline the story of a most 
unhappy nation, whose martyrdom has endured for 
centuries; of a country attacked by the denizens of 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, which has suffered the mani¬ 
fold horrors that belong to barbarous ages, which has 
fallen, but still exists, though crushed, clinging to the 
soil of its ancestors, though every inch of that soil is 
stained with blood.’* Its authentic history begins in the 
sixth century before Christ. Romans, Persians, Arabs, 
Mongols, Tartars, Turks, Russians, have invaded its 
borders, but, in spite of deportations and massacres, 
the Armenians, though scattered, have stuck to their 
country and religion with the utmost tenacity. Chris¬ 
tianity was introduced into Armenia on the baptism of 
the King Tiridates, by St. Gregory the Illuminator, in 
274 A.D., and this early adoption of Christianity is said 
to have imbued the race with a strong sense of moral 
responsibility and the importance of moral principles. 
It is impossible even to outline the full history here. 

Armenia is now partly Turkish, partly Russian. 
In the Russian portion the Armenians have consider¬ 
able liberties, and are fairly content. Under the Turkish 
Empire the difficulties are perennial—mixed popula¬ 
tions, religious differences, traditional anarchy. The 
Turks have failed to govern; the Mohamedan Kurds 
are deliberately set against the Christian Armenians; 
Armenian villages are forcibly occupied by Kurds; the 
Turkish policy is pro-Kurdish; the Kurds are allowed 
arms—they are actually armed with modern rifles. The 
Armenians do not ask to be protected, they only com¬ 
plain that they may not protect themselves: arms are 
denied to them. “Reform from within’’ has for some 
time been the remedy proposed for the prevalent dis¬ 
order. It is distrusted. There have been massacres by 
Government order. The present demand is for executive 
control by the European Powers. But the article of the 
Berlin Treaty, which provided for reforms by the Porte 
and their superintendence by the Powers, has remained 
a dead letter. European intervention would be generally 
welcome. The authors advocate a further Russian 
occupation of Armenia, even under Polish conditions. 
But the Powers concerned might not agree to this course. 

The Armenians are evidently a cultured and commer¬ 
cial race, with many excellent qualities; but they have 
not succeeded in overcoming a general prejudice against 
themselves. The authors have advocated their cause 
with full sympathy for their wrongs, and if they have 
managed to attract attention to an eyesore of the world, 
their labours will have been rewarded. If diplomatic 
action is not voluntarily undertaken, events may force 
4l, r hands of the Powers. 
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Fiction 

The Grave and the Gay 

The judge's Chair . By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. (John 
Murray. 6s.) 

beasts and Super-Beasts. By H. H. MUNRO. (John 
Lane. 6 s.) 

T HE front cover of Mr. Phillpotts’ latest book tells us 
that the present “ stories bring to a conclusion the 
author’s Dartmoor work.” While Mr. Phillpotts can 
write so entertainingly and present in so interesting a 
manner the point of view of actions and things as they 
appear to the folk of the Moor, it is with regret that we 
read this announcement. The stories are ascribed to one 
Tommy Caunter, who was in the habit of sitting in 
the Judge’s Chair, a great pent stone, supported by 
upright masses of granite. Here Mr. Phillpotts heard 
all that Tommy had to tell about the various things 
that had befallen his neighbours, and, last of all, a 
yarn about the old man’s own love-affairs. The humour, 
the pathos, the rough justice, and the kindliness of 
these hard-working, honest people are well shown; also 
their faults—the petty jealousies, the obstinacy, the 
selfishness which make them one with human beings 
all the world over. “The Apostates” is a charming 
child-study of a little boy and girl who, finding a huge 
piece of granite on Dartmoor, fashioned something like 
a face, thought they would forsake the God of their 
childish prayers, and worship the newly found idol. 
After Milly’s pet bunny had been slaughtered and 
Bobby’s knife dropped down a cavity in the rock—this 
was the youngsters’ sacrifice to their fresh god—and 
still he did not respond to their petition, the little ones 
were very wroth. “Beast—beast—hookem-snivy beast” 
Bobby hurled at the image, while Milly, after they had 
both spat on the horrible thing, thrown mud and stones 
at it, and generally subjected it to great indignities, 
announced that “we be going back to Gentle Jesus 
now.” “The Two Widows” is another excellent 
sketch, while perhaps some of the best character-draw¬ 
ing is in “The Wife.” 

Of a different kind are “Saki’s” sketches in “Beasts 

and Super-Beasts.” Here is the gentle humour, the 

delicate satirical touch, veiling a great deal that is 

true, some little even that is contemptible in what we 

call our civilisation. “The Dreamer” is among the 

best, but where the touch is so slight and a happy turn 

of phrase the chief thing in giving point to a story, it 

is not advisable to relate them They are all well 

worth reading, however, and we hope that Mr. Munro 

will give us many more in the same vein. A little sly- 

fun poked at our many foibles and misdemeanours is 

a change from the laborious efforts of those who set 

out to write a story round the peculiar and funny little 

“reforms” they are anxious to institute because thev 

• * 

have just learned dimly to look at the world through a. 
darkened pair of spectacles. 
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The Progress of Sydney Lawrence . By MILES WAN- 
Liss. (A. C. Fifield. 6s.) 

Signs of progress in Sydney are hard to detect. Syd- 
ney, by the way, was a girl, and, after the manner of 
girls, declared she would never marry. Of course, the 
very next thing she did was to fall in love—the author 
might have spared us the opening, for the result of such 
a resolution is obvious. Having fallen in love, Sydney 
found that her particular man was in no hurry to de¬ 
clare himself, and three-quarters of the book are taken 
up in the telling of how she passed her time in longing 
and waiting, and making things pleasant and other¬ 
wise for various other men, while her man gathered the 
necessary enthusiasm to propose to her. And that, as 
far as we can see, is all, except for some “chestnuts, ’ 
very ripe indeed, including the story of the dog wh : ( 
having been whipped for sleeping on his master’s bed. 
blew on the place where he had been sleeping in order 
to cool -it and save himself another whipping. This 
particular story of canine intelligence is certainly old 
enough to be quite respectable, but it has long ceased 
to be funny, and we wonder why it is included in what 
is meant to be a smart book concerning very up-to-date 
people. 

The style of the work is irritating; we are treated to 
extensive descriptions of Sydney’s feelings and emo¬ 
tions, and she is a very ordinary person. We regret to 
confess that we tire of her in three chapters, and grow 
equally tired of her fianct in just as short a time, while 
the remaining characters m the book are so hazy that we 
never get to know them—with the possible exception of 
Mol lie, a flirtatious wife to a rather stodgy husband. 
Neither Sydney nor her friends will cause any great 
conflagration on the Thames, and the best that can be 
said for the book is that it is quite innocuous. 


Dubliners . By JAMES JOYCE. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 

In the matter of literary expression these sketches— 
of which the book contains fifteen in all—are akin to 
the work of Mr. Cunninghame Graham and of Mr. 
George Moore; there is a clarity of phrasing and a 
restraint such as characterises the work of these two 
authors, and in every sketch atmosphere is so subtly 
conveyed that, without mention of a street or of a 
jaunting car, we feel Dublin about us as we read. In 
one, 1 Counterparts, ’ * is power enough to make us wish 
for a novel from Mr. Joyce’s pen, and in the earlier, 
schoolboy stories are all the dreaming and mystery of 
an imaginative boy’s life. The book is morbid, to a 
certain extent, in its tone, but it is of such literary 
quality that we forgive the defect for the sake of the 
artistic value. The work is not all morbid, however, 
for here and there are flashes of humour, rendered more 
forceful by their settings. Altogether, this is a book 
to recommend, evidently written by a man of broad 
sympathies and much human understanding. 


Shorter Notices 

R. JUSTUS MILES FORMAN has already over 
a dozen works of fiction to his name, some of 
which have received high praise and met with a well- 
deserved success. We do not think, however, that 
“ The Six Rubies ” (Ward, Lock and Co., 3s. 6d.) will 
in the slightest degree enhance his reputation as an 
author. The publishers, in the usual preliminary puff, 
inform us that the book “ palpitates with life and 
energy.” To our mind, although pretentiously 
written, it halts badly in parts and irritates the in¬ 
dulgent reader, who would fain hasten through a 
narrative which promises so much and yields so little. 
Nevertheless, there are some exciting incidents which, 
if they do not keep one absolutely spellbound, are well 
worth reading. Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen has illus¬ 
trated the volume, which is a collection of six short 
stories linked together rather than a novel. 

“Maria” is a Ruritanian romance by the Baroness 
von Hutten, whose vivacious story will probably please 
many lady readers, for the tribulations of the heroine 
can scarcely fail to interest them. Maria is a beautiful 
operatic student, whose father was a friend of 
Leighton and Millais, Whistler and Watts, and she is 
courted by a “Mr. Frederick,” Prince Augustus 
Frederick of Zealand incognito , an ”Anglo-German 
cousin of the King.” This scion of a royal house is 
wavering between making Maria his wife, his morgana¬ 
tic ditto, or simply his light-o’-love, when, like another 
Prince of Wied, the Powers call upon him to ascend 
the troublous throne of Sarmania, of course in the 
Balkans, and the lady is sacrificed to the weightier 
affairs of State, as is often the custom in royal circles. 

A story making no claim to be great, but just a 
breezily and brightly told romance of love—and many 
millions, is Nat Gould’s “A Gamble for Love” (John 
Long, 6s.). The heroine, of doubtful parentage, is 
fabulously rich and a tiny bit spoiled, as heroines are 
apt to be who have no one to say them nay. Denis, 
her lover, owns the racehorse she covets; at this the 
spoilt beauty is very upset and organises a series of 
three races in which she hopes the favourite will be 
beaten. Here is Mr. Gould’s opportunity for a de¬ 
scription of the sport he knows so well. The results of 
the races we will not divulge; for to follow the ways of 
a handsome man and trace the manoeuvres of a win¬ 
some maid is no hardship, and the average reader will 
not be long in discovering how fate dealt with each. 


Mr. Ludovic Mann, in two theses lately presented 
to the Society of Antiquaries for Scotland, dealt with 
the purpose of certain elaborately carved balls of stone 
and the meaning of numerous Pictish symbols carved 
or incised on rock and other surfaces and on objects 
of bone, bronze, and silver. Both balls and symbol? 
are peculiar to Scotland and belonged to the early cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era. 
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The Nemesis of Rush 

HEN our social censors grow tired of worrying 
about the decline of the birth-rate, the decay 
of manners, and the vagaries of feminine dress, they 
might usefully turn their attention to the modern 
idolatry of speed. “ Haste/* says the Koran, “is of 
the Devil”; and though we can hardly be expected to • 
defer to the lazy philosophy of the East in the 
hustling twentieth century of the Christian era, it 
might at least be worth our while to consider whether j 
there is not a good deal in our present conditions that 
tends to confirm the truth of the saying. 

It was a sage of the old slow-going dispensation 
who defined the greatest benefactor of his species as 
the man who could make two ears of corn grow where 
one had grown before. Our ideals are different to¬ 
day; the man who gains our profoundest gratitude is 
he who can provide us with the means of breaking 
speed-records and annihilating distance. The inventor 
whose mission is merely to save life is not half as sure 
of popular homage as the deviser of some method of 
saving days, hours, or even minutes in locomotion. 
An ingenious Frenchman is promising us facilities for 
travelling by “ flying train ” at the rate of three hun¬ 
dred miles an hour. Should his claim be justified by 
practical experience—as to which there seems to be 
doubt among his scientific brethren—he will be 
acclaimed with unbounded enthusiasm as the master- 
benefactor of his age. 

But, supposing that he succeeded, is it certain that 
he would be entitled to the world's benediction ? 
When all is said and done, the happiness of the com¬ 
munity is that of the aggregate of its individual mem¬ 
bers ; and who is going to be made any happier by the 
ability to tear about the world at an average speed of 
five miles a minute? The prospect of half-days in 
the Highlands and week-end trips to the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula may sound attractive to the inveterate Cockney 
excursionist; but against any substantial benefit to be 
derived from this triumph of the Juggernaut of Rush, 
heavy beyond measure would be the contra account of 
disadvantage, demoralisation, and loss. With such 
facilities at their disposal, people would be tempted, 
much more than they now are, to abandon themselves 
to a chronic condition of physical and mental unrest. 
Even as it is, what thoughtful observer of the signs 
of the times can view without misgiving the results 
of that mania for perpetual movement which has been 
fostered, within the last two or three decades, by 
successive improvements in locomotive science? It is 
droll, and yet a little sad, to remember that the ideal 
Heaven of our grandfathers and grandmothers was a 
place, or state, of perfect peace and rest. To-day, 
the notion of being “ blown with restless violence round 
about the pendent world,” which suggested the ex¬ 
tremity of horror to the men of Shakespeare’s time , 
and of many subsequent generations, seems to be re¬ 
garded as the supreme condition of happiness—to be 
attained if possible in this life, since our modernist j 
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divines are making it so increasingly difficult to be¬ 
lieve in the actuality of any other. 

For the cultivation of this microbe of restlessness, 
and for this fanatical worship of speed, we are already 
paying. Physically, it is costing us—as our nerve- 
specialists could tell us if it were worth their while— 
a great deal more than we can afford. But it is on 
the intellectual side that the loss is heaviest. The 
homely proverb about the rolling stone was never of 
wider application than it is to-day, when the whirl and 
the rush leave less and less opportunity for sustained 
thought, and reading, as it was understood in quieter 
times, has become, for the majority of nominally edu¬ 
cated people, a thing of the past. Whatever may be 
claimed for the nomadic habits developed in the pre¬ 
sent generation, it must be allowed that such unrest 
is a very bad friend to literature and art. Formerly, 
when persons of means were in the habit of living in 
their homes instead of using them as mere pieds-a-terrc 
in the intervals of flitting from place to place, the) 
had both leisure and inclination to devote to the in¬ 
telligent collection of books and pictures. Nowadays, 
they are not at home long enough, and have too many 
interests in other directions, to trouble themselves much 
about their libraries or their picture galleries. Pub¬ 
lishers and picture-dealers, authors and artists, have 
been hard hit, they will tell you, by the spirit 
of the age. But, whatever material loss they may have 
suffered, far more serious has been the “ moral and in¬ 
tellectual damage ”—to borrow the late Mr. Kruger's 
once famous phrase—incurred by those who, bitten by 
the tarantula of unrest, cannot keep still long enough 
to think except in spasms, to read except in snippets, 
or to give more than a casual, intermittent attention 
to those things of the spirit from which, surely, should 
be derived the highest part of the joy of life. 

There is another way in which the Nemesis of our 
modern lust of speed has perceptibly begun to work. 
Be its practical conveniences what they may, the shrink¬ 
age of the world thus effected is emptying life of its 
picturesqueness and variety, and preparing the way 
for a drab reign of universal monotony. In a geo¬ 
graphically small country like our own, we can see 
already how the facility for rapid movement is making 
for the extinction of local colour, the sophistication of 
country life, and the gradual disappearance of those 
distinctive character-types, dialects, and habits of 
mind and thought which have contributed to the in¬ 
terest and charm of our motherland as we have hitherto 
known it. To-day, the townsman and the countryman 
are becoming as one, and the local idiosyncrasies that 
have distinguished county from county and district 
from district are in danger of being merged into a dull 
uniformity, even though our travelling is destined to 
stop something short of the five-miles-a-minute ideal. 
And is it extravagant to contemplate the possibility of 
an eventual spread of this deadly sameness over the 
whole world, when we are confronted with the sug¬ 
gestive prospect of an electric tram service between 
Jerusalem and Jericho ? 

A. B. 
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The M Academy” Literary Competition Glimpses of Mexico 


T HREE prizes—a first of £5, a second of £3, and 
a third of £2 —were offered for the lists indicat¬ 
ing whence thirteen quotations were taken. The 
quotations given were from— 

(0 Tennyson: "The Princess.” 

(2) Macaulay: “ Essay on Clive/’ 

(3) Froude: “Henry VI/ 1 

(4) Byron: “The Dream.” 

V5) Disraeli: “Coningsby.” 

(6) Cowper: “The Task.” 

(7) Lecky : “ History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century.” 

*8) Lytton: “Night and Morning.” 

(9) Shakespeare: “Henry IV,” Part II. 

(10) Hazlitt: Essays. 

(11) Fitzgerald: “Omar Khayyam.” 

(12) Thackeray: “English Humorists.” 

(13) Kipling: “The Five Nations.” 

Considerable interest was taken in the competition. 
Of the lists sent in, only one was correct, two tied with 
eleven, four with nine, and there were many eights and 
sevens. 

The First Prize of £$ goes to F. C. Moore, 24, 
Upper Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin—all correct. 

The Second Prize of £3 is divided between A. C. 
Auchmutz, 127, Bedford Street, Liverpool, and Mary 
D. Geikie, 831 Colinton Road, Edinburgh—eleven 
correct. 

The Third Prize of £2 is divided between Miss I. 
F. Miller, 18, Botanic Avenue, Belfast; Miss Sara A. 
Potter, Knowsley Park, Prescot, Lancs; Mrs. Monk, 
Pendrea, Truro, Cornwall; and Mrs. Lewin, Parkhurst, 
Abinger, Dorking—nine correct. 

The interesting fact about this result is that five out 
of the seven winners are ladies. 

Some competitors made quite heroic efforts in guess¬ 
ing. They actually mentioned the works of wrong 
authors from whom the excerpts were supposed to be 
taken. An instance was Ruskin’s “ Fors Clavigera ” 
for Disraeli's “Coningsby.” Mr. Hilaire Belloc was 
given for Mr. Rudyard Kipling; Mill was twice given 
for Lecky; Mr. Balfour and R. L. Stevenson were both 
credited with the quotation from Thackeray; Defoe, 
Gardiner, and Green all were made claimants to the 
authorship of the passage from Froude; Matthew 
Arnold was mistaken for Bulwer Lytton; Goldsmith 
and Lamb for Hazlitt, and so on. Occasionally the 
mistakes were amusing, and were calculated to induce 
wonder as to what there is in style after all when Disraeli 
could be taken for Ruskin, and Froude for Defoe, by 
obviously intelligent and well-read people. However, 
we are glad that so many of our readers have derived 
pleasure and, we trust, profit from the competition, 
and like Oliver Twist are asking for more, which a 
little later we hope to give them. 
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S PEAKING broadly, the master-key of the Mexican 
economy is a lack of faith in the past, present, 
or future of the country. This is doubtless largely the 
product of the composite character of the population. 
The Mexican has a singular mistrust of home-made 
articles, and will pay a higher price for a precisely 
similar commodity, if made abroad. The Mexican 
creed may be summed up in two phrases, “ Manana ” 
(To-morrow) and “ Quien sabe?” (Who knows?). Is 
anything to be done? Mafiana we will talk about it. 
Is there any question of yesterday or to-morrow ? 
Quien sabe? 

A negotiation with Mexican authorities is a lesson 
in patience. The Mexican delights in a palaver, when 
his talent for talk—often clever and sometimes effective 
—may be displayed. He loves to fog an issue in a 
cloud of words and cigarette smoke, accompanied by 
much gesticulation, and as a rule it is only after the 
consumption of a certain amount of alcohol and nico¬ 
tine that business can be attacked. Any suggestion of 
compromise is always a premium on endless discussion. 
Perfect frankness of statement and appeal to the Mexi¬ 
can's friendly hospitality are the surest methods to 
reach a settlement. If the negotiator thinks he is being 
played with, masterful assertion or studied coldness 
generally brings the obstructive to his bearings. Loss 
of time in arranging legal matters is inevitable, and 
the surest road to expedition is to request this as a 
personal favour. Mexicans are uniformly courteous, 
and their sense of hospitality to the stranger is acute. 
Appointments are made with half an hour to come 
and go upon, and, even so, one has generally to wait 
beyond the limit of time named. 

Many quaint customs linger. Among the upper 
classes, children kiss the hand of their father on leaving 
him, and in shops one may see a grown woman lift her 
father's hand to her lips when they separate to take 
different routes home. Red lamps are common in the 
windows, and are said to be adopted as a charm against 
typhus. 

The Mexicans are an artistic race; all love music, 
and many of the better-educated class excel in orches¬ 
tral music. In the Alameda, on Sundays and Thurs¬ 
days, splendid regimental bands may be heard, and 
at the Zocola or Plaza concerts are frequently given, 
which are crowded in spite of the high charges for ad¬ 
mission. Audiences at the Opera are exacting, a storm 
of hisses arising at a false note or piece of bad delivery, 
but rapturous applause at really artistic effect. The 
absurd system of the claque does not exist in Mexico. 
The national music is principally that for the dance, 
often quaint and charming. The Indian has apparently 
no sense of harmony; his musical “at homes ” in the 
villages are of the most distressing quality. 

The primitive skill of the Aztec race in art matters 
still persists, the wax and clay figures turned out in the 
Guadalajara district being especially masterly. There 
is a great industry in the reproduction of Aztec 
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idols and other curious and comical figures. Indian 
featherwork is still carried on; it consists principally 
of pictures of birds reproduced in feathers on card¬ 
board. The native onyx work is exquisite, and many 
of the trinkets made in gold and silver filagree traceries 
are of cobweb fineness. In some districts the silk 
drawn work is of great beauty, and figures are cleverly 
reproduced in leather; the wood carving is also notable. 
With the advent of Western methods, it is to be feared 
that the old handicrafts will suffer eclipse. 

The Indians muster about six millions, and are 
rapidly increasing in numbers. In the palmy days of 
Porfirio Diaz, administrative measures were summary, 
but they were applied with method, as a means of 
checking disorder. Suspects were swept off to San Juan 
remorselessly; nevertheless, the order and progress 
of society were aimed at, not personal aggrandisement. 
The Senate sits in a whitewashed building, in appear¬ 
ance like a barrack, in the Palace on the Plaza. Every 
ten thousand voters elect a senator. The Congress 
meets in a theatre converted to its present use; members 
smoke freely while the House is in session, and the 
buzz of conversation going on almost drowns the 
speaker’s voice. The speaker I heard read his remarks 
like a schoolboy repeating a lesson, without the least 
attempt at oratorical effect. Each block of the city 
returns a member to Congress, and country places are 
parcelled out in districts. Manhood suffrage is the 
basis of the Mexican electoral system, the number of 
senators being two to three hundred, members of Con¬ 
gress numbering four to five hundred. In the days of 
Porfirio Diaz, marionettes would have answered equally 
well. 

The Museum contains a small collection of antiqui¬ 
ties, including the Aztec Calendar and the so-called 
Sacrificial Stone. This is a huge circular monolith, 
covered with hieroglyphics, having a deep half-round 
channel running from the central hollow to its rim, a 
gutter, it is supposed, for the blood of the victims to 
escape. A feeble attempt has been made to prove that 
this groove was due to an unsuccessful attempt of the 
Spaniards to cut the stone asunder and break it up. 
The rest of the Aztec relics on view are crude and of 
a low type. Prescott describes the Toltecs and their 
successors, the Aztecs, as races far advanced in the 
arts and sciences, representing the Toltecs as a mild, 
pacific people of agricultural pursuits, the Aztecs as 
builders of grand temples and palaces and cities replete 
with civilised contrivance. He quotes Spanish sources 
of information, and the contemporary Spaniard would 
be inclined to magnify the opulence and status of the 
vast people whom a handful of his countrymen van¬ 
quished. But the Spaniards systematically destroyed 
every record and relic of the conquered race which fell 
in their way. It is to the legend-shrouded drama of 
the ancient kingdom of Atlantis that we must turn for 
the unravelling of the mystery of the origin and ancient 
history of the Mexican race. Mexicans, Japanese, and 
possibly Egyptians sprang in all probability from a 
common stock. In many districts, owing to the dearth 
of water, villagers come down to the trains with jars 
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and pitchers, to fill these from the travelling tanks. 
The sight of the erect figures of the women with water- 
pots poised on their heads, and, amongst the younger 
women, their graceful pose—the lower part of the faces 
of all being often muffled—recalls irresistibly an 
Egyptian scene, equally exact to-day and six thousand 
years ago. Their fate seems to have been that of hewers 
of wood and drawers of water in the dim past, and 
to-dav they are almost in bondage as a means of bare 
subsistence. If the ancient legends are correct, the 
common folk in Aztec times were sacrificed in 
thousands. 

Following these dreadful stories, we read of the 
fiendish cruelties and intolerable wrongs of centuries 
of Spanish misrule, including all the untold horrors 
of the Inquisition. Stubborn resistance, persisting 
through many generations, resulted in the so-called 
independence of the country under Hidalgo and its 
sequel of recurrent revolution or chronic civil war. 
Later came the ill-starred reign of Maximilian and his 
base abandonment by Napoleon III, with whom he and 
his party were mere dice in a godless game of chance. 
Further waste of blood in internecine strife was fol¬ 
lowed by the regime of Porfirio Diaz, and this in its 
turn has yielded to the present social chaos. 

A. E. Carey. 


Foreign Reviews 

Die Deutsche Rundschau. 

AY.—Herr Rodenberg pays a valedictory 
tribute to Paul Heyse. Herr Philipp Hilte- 
brandt reviews the policy of Prince Biilow. Charlotte 
Lady Blennerhassett’s memories bring her to the early 
days of the Home Rule movement. Frau von Bunsen > 
Japanese wanderings are continued. Baron Pan* 1 
von Senftenberg communicates the interesting letter- 
of an English uncle who was travelling in Germany w 
1814. 

June.—Herr Richard Fester starts a very detailed 
analysis of the much-debated circumstances that 
up to the famous Ems despatch; Spanish politic 
French and German official and personal policies, ^ 
the interests of the other European Powers, prevent tn 
matter from ever becoming too simple and easy. P fCr 
fessor Gressmann analyses the sentiments that under! 
Messianism, and traces the history of the idea fto* 
Egypt to Barbarossa. Frau von Bunsen continues, 
and finds occasion to remark, “ so spartanisch wie » c: * 
reist keiner”; her travels are excellent reading. 

La Revue. 

May 1.—Two very interesting communications ar 
concerned with Auguste Comte and the Cheval»* 
d’Elbreil; both are based on unpublished matter. Th- 
Comte souvenirs come from the diary of Adolph* 
d’Assier, a person who almost attained the intmiac. 4 
of the philosopher; d’Elbreil was one of the “che'a- 
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liers du poignard," and narrowly escaped the 
Se ptembriseurs . 

May 15.—M. J. Tild reviews the picture galleries 
of 1914, and M. J.-G. Prodhomme modern French 
music. M. Chuquet tells the adventures of a Prussian 
• prisoner of 1814. Dr. Lowenthal passes from de¬ 
population to the colonial question, for the solution of 
which he recommends certain English methods. M. 
Flammarion has an astronomical vision. 

June 1.—Two very remarkable chapters are given 
from a forthcoming book of M. Cahuet, “ Napoleon 
d 61 ivr£." In the first the exhumation of the Emperor 
is described by eye-witnesses; there is a terrible moment 
when, for some reason or another, the body actually 
moved; “pour tous, le corps avait eu un mouvement 
tr&s prononc^ semblable k une convulsion nerveuse"; 
then those present are struck by the fact that 
" l'Empereur est demeur6 jeune . . . il est beaucoup 
plus jeune que Bertrand, maintenant un fragile et blanc 
vieillard." The other chapter recounts the arrival of 
the body in Paris. The first instalment of a novel 
by M. Marcel Barri&re is given. 

Mercure de France. 

May 1.—Some unpublished verses and a drawing 
of Arthur Rimbaud are given. M. R. Dumesnil dis¬ 
cusses, in a masterly manner, the “ Psycho-physiologie 
du Rythme musical.'' M. L. Guimbaud tells of the 
early years of Juliette Drouet. 

May 16.—M. Rouveyre's panthers are charming, but 
we should like to see them on better paper. M. Ver- 
haeren contributes a poem, and M. Becker divides a 
large part of the “ R6volte des Anges " into regular 
verses. 

June I.—M. Chapuisat analyses the revolution by 
which Geneva became a member of the Swiss Republic. 
M. Blanco-Fombona discusses aspects of Bolivar, such 
as his oratory, his diplomacy, and his literary style: 
“ en literature Bolivar est aussi le Lib^rateur." 

La Revue Bleue. 

April 25.—M. Louis Cons writes on the question of 
the authorship of the fifth book of “ Pantagruel." 

May 2.—Two very interesting items are a lecture by 
M. Vidal de la Blache on “l'Esprit G6ographique," and 
an unpublished play of Musset, called “la Quittance du 
Diable." 

May 9.—The Musset play is concluded. Lord 
Esher's remarkable speech on “War and Peace," de¬ 
livered recently at the Sorbonne, runs into two 
numbers. 

May 16.—As a curious pendant to Lord Esher's 
speech, we find an article by M. Louis, entitled “ La 
Concurrence Economique et les Conflits Inter- 
nationaux"; he concludes, “ le facteur 6conomique 
s'exerce tantdt au profit de la guerre et tant6t au profit 
de la paix. Mais en r£alit£, s'il contribue a provoquer 
des luttes partielles, il se r6v£le comme un obstacle aux 
luttes g6n£ralis£es." 

May 23.—The anonymous critic of the Serbo- 
Bulgarian operations continues his observations, and 
shows how Marshal Putnik's fine initiative inevitably 
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degenerated into cautiousness after the first brilliant 
stroke. M. Kobayashi is interesting on the ethno¬ 
graphy of Japan, and M. Batcave on Dancourt and 
his use of Parisian-suburban manners and types. 

May 30.—M. Rottach shows that the significant 
point about the Chinese Revolution is that, whereas 
hitherto crises have been local and ephemeral, to-day 
“ e'est tout le pays qui est atteint, et voila d£ja deux 
ans que qk dure." M. E. Tardieu, in a “Philosophic 
de la Laideur," remarks, “D6clarons-le avec conviction; 
les laids sont mieux partag^s que jadis, et leur situation 
s'am^liore." An early unpublished journal of Stend¬ 
hal is given. 

June 6.—MM. J. Reinach and F. Charmes give, with 
an introduction, the notes taken by the latter of the 
utterances of Gambetta on the commission that elabo¬ 
rated the three years' service law; it is shown that the 
ardent patriot, who had supported the five years' ser¬ 
vice so long as he felt convinced of its expediency, only 
assented to a reform to which he was strongly drawn 
on condition that it was proved to be safe. M. D. 
Bel let examines the anomalous situation in the New 
Hebrides. M. Fraccaroli reports an interview with 
Eleonora Duse, in which the great actress sets forth 
her ideas for helping the aspirants of her profession to 
live more humanly and more happily. 

Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Litterature. 

May 9.—The tenth volume of the “ Cambridge His¬ 
tory of English Literature " is among the numerous 
English books reviewed by M. Bastide, who also 
notices, as a jeu d,'esprit , M. G. Pellissier's “ Shake¬ 
speare et la superstition shakespearienne." M. Auer¬ 
bach discusses the new edition of Garneau’s “ Histoire 
du Canada." 

May 16.—M. Salomon Reinach reviews at consider¬ 
able length the tenth volume of M. Perrot's “ Histoire 
de l'Art dans l'Antiquit6." The new Champion edi¬ 
tion of Rabelais is discussed, and Mr. Trench's com¬ 
mentary on “ Hamlet, " noticed recently in these 
columns, receives high praise. 

May 30.—M. Welvert criticises M. Samaran's life of 
Casanova and the Vicomte de Reiset's “ Jos6phine de 
Savoie, comtesse de Provence." 

June 6 .—M. Loisy reviews, rather severely, M. Dus- 
saud’s “Introduction a l'histoire des religions," lately 
noticed in The Academy. 

La Societe Nouvelle. 

May.—An essay of Elie Reclus opens this number. 
M. G. Sauvebois, writing of Mistral, deplores the fact 
that the poet's name became, to some extent, associated 
with royalism. An article of M. J. Noel is chiefly in¬ 
teresting as a store-house of proverbs expressing inter¬ 
national aversions. 


The Rev. W. H. Frere, D.D., has written a little 
volume, “English Church Ways," which puts clearly 
and simply the facts of the English Church, her his¬ 
tory, constitution, and practices. There is much valu¬ 
able information in it, and Mr. Murray will shortly 
publish it. Dr. Frere prepared this work for the pur¬ 
poses of delivering a series of lectures in Russia. 
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The Theatre 

“The Blindness of Virtue” 

OME two or three years ago, when Mr. Cosmo 
Hamilton's didactic comedy was first produced 
at the Little Theatre, the problem which he set forth 
appeared greatly to matter. But time flies at the 
Theatre as with a thief to the gallows, and July, 1914, 
has quite a different point of view from February, 
1912. To-day it is a little difficult to suppose that 
inginues of the type of Effie Pemberton exist, a little 
hard to believe that anyone would be quite so silly as 
Archie Graham, or so broadly good, mistaken, and 
melodramatic as the Rev. Harry Pemberton. 

The old question of “Should girls be told?” has 
somehow answered itself during the last three years, 
and we are now greatly bothered by having to accept 
Mr. Hamilton's arbitrary premises as to the attitude 
of mind enjoyed by the Pemberton family—father, 
mother, and daughter. But if we may be allowed to 
take the serious purport of the play somewhat lightly, 
we shall find that the lighter side of it makes an excel¬ 
lent artificial comedy, in a style rather passe, perhaps, 
but still greatly beloved in London. The character of 
the wife of the vicar, admirably played by Miss Bar¬ 
bara Everest, and that of Mary Ann, the misled village 
girl, made particularly touching and effective by Miss 
Eva Leonard Boyne, alone show the author to be gifted 
among playwrights. On more conventional lines, Miss 
Polly Emery's presentation of a nearly extinct type of 
family servant and the curious gardener of Mr. Roland 
Bachner appeared to be very popular with the audience 
on the revival at the Ambassadors' Theatre. 

The comedy is now presented by Mr. Marcus Draper, 
who takes the part of the Hon. Archibald Graham with 
great care and sincerity, but he hardly suggests the 
dibonnaire youth who has had a little trouble at Eton 
and Oxford and possesses a most extravagant taste in 
ties. It is, however, the false position into which the 
author's serious problem forces Graham, Effie, and the 
Reverend Harry that makes them all seem unreal, 
people who have to point a moral rather than adorn an 
interesting tale. Miss Dorothy Hanson certainly looks 
very young and beautiful as Effie, yet she does not in¬ 
cline us to accept her character as true to life. If she 
shows us anything more than an ordinary charming 
English girl of a slightly marked “ coming-on disposi¬ 
tion,” it is rather the stupidity of ignorance than the 
blindness of virtue that she portrays. Mr. Frederick 
Ross is, of course, always a bold and resourceful actor, 
but as the Reverend Harry Pemberton he has to prove 
himself at once immensely generous and sympathetic 
and cynically misunderstanding. This is a difficult 
task, and neither his voluble friendship for his pupil 
Graham nor his utter disbelief in him at the one point 
when he might, with reason, have spared him a little 
of his overflowing Christian charity, proves him to be 
<•. very agreeable character. 


However, none of these points rob Mr. Hamilton's 
play of its interest, and we have no doubt that many 
people will find the old subject new to them, and every¬ 
one will enjoy much of the clever dialogue and the 
acute detail of the character-drawing. The Ambassa¬ 
dors is a delightful theatre for a play of this intimate 
kind, and, if the two principal actors have now ad¬ 
justed their methods to the size of the auditorium and 
to the proximity of the playgoers, we have no doubt 
“ The Blindness of Virtue” will continue its well- 

founded success of the year before last. 

Egan Mew. 


A Stevensonian Shrine 

I T seems odd that in these days, when Stevensonians 
are tumbling over one another—when rich men 
weigh their shelves down with Pentland editions, and 
poor folk do what they can with sevenpence or a 
shilling for bedside books—it seems strange, indeed, 
that the author of “Treasure Island ” should have no 
recognised shrine in England. Bournemouth, for ex¬ 
ample ! You may stay months at a time there, hard 
by “ Skerryvore,” without ever so much as hearing the 
name of Stevenson mentioned by local influence. The 
municipality, one would have thought, might even 
“ make ” out of R. L. S. if they chose. 

Bournemouth was the only place in England in 
which Stevenson ever took up actual residence; but his 
three years there were an immensely important slice out 
of his life. For the rest, he visited many places in 
this country, and one of these, perhaps the most remote 
of all, I came upon by the merest chance a little while 
ago. It is an old house in an old village, for many 
excellent reasons eminently suited to become a Steven¬ 
sonian shrine. Until now it has attracted few pil¬ 
grims, but that is quite as much for the want of 
advertisement as it is due to a certain amount of diffi¬ 
culty in reaching the spot. 

My pilgrimage was, for the major portion of the 
way, unpremeditated, and involuntary even. It may oe 
briefly described. Not long ago I found myself cast 
by accident for an hour or two upon a lee shore, as it 
were, in the beautiful, decayed Suffolk town of Laven- 
ham. Exploring the quiet streets I had so often heard 
of I recalled that Stevenson had once mentioned this 
place in a letter addressed to his mother from “ Cock- 
field Rectory, Sudbury, Suffolk.” It was dated, as 
I ascertained later, Tuesday, July 28, 1873. In it he 
wrote that he was too happy to be much of a cor¬ 
respondent, and went on to mention a trip to Mel ford 
and Lavenham—‘‘both exceptionally placid, beautiful 
old English towns.” Thus, if memory were playing 
no tricks, Cockfield could not be very far away, for a 
“trip” had meant a walk or a drive; there were no 
motor-cars in those days, more than forty years ago. 

I was waiting for a broken bicycle to be repaired 
while I pieced together what I remembered of Cock- 
field, with the aid of a kindly curate I had come across 
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in the great perpendicular church upon the hill. The 
village was only four miles off, he told me, on the road 
to Bury St. Edmunds, my real destination. We re¬ 
called the fact that Stevenson must have stayed there 
twice, for, at the time of the first visit, which he had 
referred to in the essay on “ The Foreigner at Home,” j 
he was no more than twenty—still a precocious lad, 
able to record that he had at Cockfield received “so 
vivid an impression of foreign travel and strange lands 
and manners.” 

Here, then, was prime reason for setting up a little 
monument to Stevenson at Cockfield, and for begin¬ 
ning a four-mile pilgrimage to that lonely village—if 
not with peas in shoes, at any rate with uneasy mind 
on an untrustworthy bicycle. It was his second stay 
here, in the summer of 1873, that really mattered. In 
a short space of three years Robert Louis Stevenson had 
grown in understanding more than it is given to most 
men to grow. But he was still calling aloud for some¬ 
thing that should make his path straight. He pro¬ 
bably knew it then that it was appreciative and directive 
friendship for which he really hungered. He found 
it first of all at Cockfield, for it was during his second 
visit there that he met for the first time Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, as Sir Sidney then was, and Mrs. Sitwell. It 
was then he began those deep friendships which were 
destined to stamp such lasting impressions on his life 
and work. 

I 

A short six months before, in a sore mood, perhaps, 
at finding life more than usually tnalaisie , Stevenson 
had written down the chief desires of his heart: “First, 
good health; secondly, a small competence; and I 
thirdly, O, Du Lieber Gott! friends. 1 * There, some¬ 
where away from Lavenham, he had begun in earnest 
to find the latter. Bournemouth was as nothing com¬ 
pared to this environment, in the mind of a dusty 
English pilgrim. The shadows were already lengthen¬ 
ing when I betrayed my eagerness at the front door 
of the Rectory at Cockfield. In a few minutes I was 
drinking tea in the drawing-room; excuses for my in¬ 
trusion had been waived, and the Rector was saying, 
with pardonable pride: “ Stevenson probably often 
used the very chair you are sitting in now.” 

But let it be explained that Mr. Hill, the Rector—a 
comfortable bachelor scholar—was not old enough to 
have been the host of R. L. S. in i8;o and 1873. That 
host was my Rector’s intimate friend and immediate pre 
decessor, Dr. Babington, who had married a grand¬ 
daughter of Lewis Balfour, the old minister of Colin- 
ton, in whose manse Stevenson spent so many happy 
days as a little boy. Mr. Hill had never met 
Stevenson, but it was largely on account of the latter’s 
association with Cockfield that he had endeavoured to 
preserve, as far as possible, the character of the Rectory 
house and the gardens as Dr. Babington had left them. 
Much of the “original” furniture remains there to-day— 
furniture in white and gold and brocade, designed on 
strange, yet classic, lines by Dr. Babington himself, 
and now, for the most part, covered with a cheerful 
chintz. Somehow, when Mr. Hill lifted the covers, 


these chairs and couches fitted well enough into the 
picture one formed of the brilliant group that used 
them forty years ago. 

The Rector was kind and interested, and showed me 
all there was to see in this shrine and about it—a shrine 
that might well have been desecrated under some less 
worthy incumbency. The house is very old; “modern¬ 
ised,” perhaps, a hundred years ago. About it is a 
thick grove of trees, completely hiding it from the 
road. The gardens are almost elaborate, very beauti¬ 
ful, and full of a great peace. Three sides of the 
house are flanked by a deep moat in good condition, 
bank and bottom, and filled with clear water. It con¬ 
tains the largest and finest carp I have ever seen. 
They may be centuries old, and come to the bank- 
side to be fed when called. Fortunate for these old 
fellows, perhaps, and for the traditions of the moat, 
that Stevenson had forsworn fishing after his great 
trout day at Glenogil in 1871. 

The big library is much as Dr. Babington left it. 
Opinion is divided over which room upstairs was occu¬ 
pied by R. L. S. The choice has, for good enough 
reasons, dwindled down to two apartments—one known 
as the mirror-room and the other as the chain-room. 
They are not ranked among the “best” bedrooms in 
the house, but, of course, there were older guests to be 
accommodated when Stevenson stayed here. 

The whole place, if it defies speculation, must cer¬ 
tainly have charmed the lad, who found himself too 
happy there to write more than a few lines home. It 
is lonely, but typical of a warm, beautiful countryside, 
which might well have presented a foreign appearance 
to a boy like that, fresh from a windy city with the face 
of a monotone. 

Of the importance of the Rectory House and of its 
associations to all good Stevensonians there can be no 
doubt whatever. Leonard Pomeroy. 


Notes and News 

A “ Civic Exhibition ” is to be held in Dublin, at 
the Linenhall Buildings, from July 15 to August 31* 
under the auspices of the Civics Institute of Ireland, 
Limited. Details of the Exhibition which have been 
forwarded to us show that it will be of great interest 
to all visitors; its object is to show Irish life as it is, 
to illustrate recent advances and achievements, and to 
deal with some of the problems of the day. Indus¬ 
tries, agriculture, city and rural life will be repre¬ 
sented, and competitions in national music, singing, 
and dancing will be a special feature. 


The offices of the Caravan Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland are now at 108, Long Acre, W.C. Arrange¬ 
ments have been made with the Old Drury Club 
whereby members may obtain luncheon, tea, and re¬ 
freshments on the premises on moderate terms, from 
12 noon to 5 p.m. Members of the Caravan Club can 
obtain the full benefit of membership of the Old Drury 
Club by the reduced payment per annum of £\ 17s. 
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town members, or 16s. country members. Those de¬ 
siring to join the Old Drury Club should apply to the 
secretary at the above address. The new telephone 
number is 631 Regent. 

Contracts have been signed for the erection of a new 
theatre in West Street, St. Martin’s Lane, to be called 
the St. Martin’s Theatre. The architect is to be Mr. 
W. G. R. Sprague. A long lease has been secured by 
Mr. B. A. Meyer, who is at the head of the building 
syndicate. He has not yet made any definite plans 
in regard to the future of the theatre, but it is under¬ 
stood that interesting developments are pending. The 
new house is to hold about 750 persons, and will con¬ 
tain many modern improvements, notably on the stage 
and in the lighting equipment. The property has been 
secured through Messrs. S. Wallrock and Co., of 
Brook Street, Hanover Square. 

The Berliner Tageblatt , the Berliner Lokal Anzeiger, 
and, in fact, all the leading German Press organs con¬ 
tain sympathetic articles on the visit of the British 
squadron to Kiel, giving a full description of the 
splendid reception and the festivities arranged in 
honour of the foreign visitors. They dwell with 
special pleasure on the spirit of genuine sympathy and 
camaraderie displayed by German and British officers 
and crews, and agree that the visit was a great success. 
The interest evinced by the Kaiser and his marked 
friendliness to the British visitors come in for special 
notice, and the confident hope is expressed that the 
visit may tend to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
that unite the two navies and the two nations. 

Owing to an increase of expenditure, due to un¬ 
avoidable causes, the Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund is in want of money. We have pleasure in com¬ 
mending to our readers this long-established and well- 
managed charity, whose working expenses bear such a 
small proportion to its total revenue, and one-third of 
whose income is derived from the contributions of the 
parents of the children sent away. All donations 
should be sent to the Farl of Arran, K.P., hon. 
treasurer, 18, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., by 
whom they will be gratefully acknowledged. The 
secretary, Mr. Geoffrey Marchand, will be happy to 
answer inquiries or to send a copy of the report to 
anyone applying for it. 

The Library Association has undertaken to bring 
out monthly lists of best books published at home and 
abroad in the monthly organ, The Library Association 
Record . These lists, classified on a useful scheme, 
will be gathered together at the end of the year—July, 
1914, to June, 1915—and published in an annual 
volume, entitled '* The Best Books of the Year, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
Each department of literature, science, art, etc., will 
be dealt with by a specialist. The general editor, E. 
A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit., St. James’s Lodge, Kidbrook 
Park Road, Blackheath, S.E., will be glad to hear 
of any private, or semi-private, publications that are 
not announced in the usu^l sources of information. A 
large number of important books are not brought fully 
to the notice of the public, and the Association is 
anxious to obtain particulars of these, for the benefit 

f libraries and their readers. The first monthly list 


will appear in the August number of the Record , and 
will cover the period beginning with April, 1914. 

The annual summer Shakespeare Festival will, ai 
usual, take place at the poet’s birthplace during the 
month of August, and the Stratford-upon-Avon Players 
with Mr. F. R. Benson at their head are returning 
from their successful tour in Canada and the United 
States specially to take part in it. There will be the 
usual demonstrations of, and classes in, English folk¬ 
song and dance, under the direction of Mr. Ceal 
Sharp. There is also to be a conference of teachers oi 
English, which will open on August 1. It was 
originally intended that this should last for one week 
only, but so many have been the applications to attend 
that it has been decided to keep it open for a fortnight 
This year attention is to be concentrated on the study 
of poetry, the teaching of drama, and the teaching of 
self-expression in speech and action. Full details of 
the Shakespearean performances and other events will 
be published shortly, and may be had on application 
to Miss Rainbow, Memorial Theatre box-office, Strat¬ 
ford-upon-Avon. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By a Regular Devotee 

B OTH sides seem to be realising more and more the 
gravity of the situation. Small incidents she* 
how a spark may set civil war blazing at any moment, 
and none can say, once begun, where it will end. L& 
week it was rumoured that a Protestant Ulster Sunday 
school would be attacked. A detachment of UUt- 
Volunteers, with loaded weapons, were detailed to Iocs 
after it. If the Nationalist Volunteers or a National 
mob had interfered with the party, blood would ha^ 
been shed. Again, two men were arrested or delaine 
for carrying weapons openly in the streets of Bellas 
General Richardson, of the Ulster Volunteers, has no 
issued an order, in defiance of the authorities, pern 
ting this. A blow, or a free fight outside a pubtf- 
house, and blood will flow. The Unionist remedy 
the simple and constitutional one of an appeal to t 
people at once; but to this the Government will n 
consent, and they therefore run the hourly risk of cr 
war. 

On Wednesday week the Amending Bill was taken 
the House of Lords. This Bill is in quite a differ 
category from the Home Rule Bill; it does not cor 
under the Parliament Bill, and can be destroyed * 
the Unionist majority in the Lords; but this afterno 
although Lord Lansdowne called it a " freak ” B; 
it was gravely debated. 

The Archbishop of York was out for settleroe: 
whilst Willoughby de Broke was equally vehement t 
other way. He said, in effect, if you consent to try 
amend the Home Rule Bill in favour of Ulster, ) 
admit Home Rule as a policy—you leave the loyal* 
of the South and West to their fate, and the Union 
not yours to give away. 
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And yet, and yet, there was undoubtedly compromise 
in the air. 

In the Commons we discussed the Finance Bill. 
Lloyd George and Austen Chamberlain came to cross 
words; Austen said Lloyd was a bad loser. Basil 
Peto moved a reduction on the tea duty; at present it 
stands at 5d. all round. Why should not tea be 
graduated, so that the rich man paid more duty on 
the best teas and the poor man paid less on the cheaper 
teas? Philip Snowden, on behalf of the Labour Party, 
declined to vote with the ’Unionists; he thought the 
practical difficulties of collection would be too great— 
a solicitude for Government officials which the Labour 
Party does not often show. The Attorney-General 
said the graduation proposed would mean a loss of 
£850,000 to the revenue; so the amendment was de¬ 
feated, the “ Independent ” Labour men voting for the 
Government as usual. 

On Thursday the Lords continued the debate on the 
amending Bill. The aged Earl of Halsbury, to the 
surprise of some, made a very placable speech. He 
urged their lordships to let the Bill have a second 
reading and go to a Committee where it can be 
amended. The general feeling is that the Amending 
Bill, if amended sufficiently in Committee, may yet 
stave off civil war. In the Commons, Birrell, in reply 
to a question, said he did not think it wise to take any 
action with regard to General Richardson's permit for 
arms to be carried in Belfast. “ You are afraid to," 
jeered the Unionists. 

After this we settled down to a dull discussion of 
the income tax. The back-bench Unionists grumbled 
among themselves that they were not properly led and 
had not a clear lead from their leaders. Some wanted 
to vote to keep the income tax at is. 4d.; others felt 
that any reduction in the tax was to the good. Mem¬ 
ber after member got up and complained of the 
confusion that had been caused in the City. The cal¬ 
culation of fractions of a penny had to be done twice 
over, thanks to the slovenly procedure of the Chan¬ 
cellor, and, as it was, thousands of people would never 
get their due. Lloyd George airily said, “ Let the 
bankers hand over the income-tax certificates, plus the 
money they had retained , and he would gladly deal 
with it.” “Very likely,” said his critics; “ninety-five 
per cent, of the people will not claim these tiny sums, 
and the Government will get the benefit of the extra 
penny whilst pretending to take it off.” Holt and the 
Radical millionaires declared that they did not want 
the penny knocked off. When they revolted about the 
rnethod of taxation, they never dreamed—upon their 
honours—that Lloyd George would meet them by tak- 
ing a penny off the tax. 

Hayes Fisher made a straightforward and logical 
speech. He has been fighting the cause of the local 
authorities for years. He has been Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the Municipal Reformers 
on the L.C.C., and knows more about rating 
than most people. “ Nothing will induce me to vote 
for the reduction,” he said. “You promised to give 


£2,000,000 to the local authorities, and, because of 
the threats of a few Radical millionaires, you have 
climbed down.” The Front Bench looked very un¬ 
comfortable, but their proposal was carried by ninety- 
five. 

On Friday we learnt that Joseph Chamberlain had 
passed away peacefully at 10.15 on the previous even¬ 
ing; his death was the principal topic in the lobby, 
genuine regret and sorrow being expressed on all sides, 
and many anecdotes were exchanged. 

In the House we debated the shortcomings of the 
telephone system. The greatest argument against 
Socialism is that the State never does anything as well 
as the individualist private company. The water com¬ 
panies were grumbled at; but they were ten times as 
efficient as the new Water Board, whose high charges 
do not prevent a deficiency that has to be met from 
the rates. The Port of London does not show signs 
of being more economically managed than the privately 
owned docks; whilst the telephone has been steadily 
growing worse since it was taken over by the G.P.O. 
The late Duke of Marlborough very largely watered 
the capital of the National Telephone Company, but 
in spite of this it was able in private hands to pay 
£360,000 a year for way leaves to the Post Office, high 
income tax, and six per cent, in dividend. 

Every member enjoyed getting up and telling his 
experiences of wrong numbers, charges for ineffective 
trunk calls, high-handedness on the part of the officials, 
delay in repairs, and the hundred other things that 
occur to us all. Hobhouse replied, and, considering 
all things, did it very well. Goldman, the active little 
member for Falmouth, was the leader of the mal¬ 
contents; he had spent much time and money in cir¬ 
cularising people, asking if they had any complaints 
to make. Some of these examination papers had fallen 
into the hands of the Post Office, and Hobhouse made 
fun of them. The page-boy of the Badminton Club 
had replied for that august institution. “ Harrods ” 
was (which sounded ungrammatical) quite satisfied. 
Hobhouse had also been busy circularising 135,000 sub¬ 
scribers; he had received 128,000 replies, and only 4^ 
per cent, were totally dissatisfied. In fact, he was like 
Winston at the Admiralty, or like Seely used to be at 
the War Office. If we accepted all he said, the tele¬ 
phone branch of the P.O. was the most perfect part 
of an institution that was as near perfection as it was 
humanly possible to be. He intended to try and stop 
the Post Office being used as a medium to support 
Swiss sweepstakes, and he had appointed a Depart¬ 
mental Committee to look into the telegraph depart¬ 
ment. Just before five he got the £15,000,000 he 
required. 

Monday was a day of mourning for the leader the 
Unionist Party have lost. The Dean had offered Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain the grave in the Abbey which the 
great statesman deserved, but it was gratefully de¬ 
clined; Mr. Chamberlain had expressed a wish to be 
among his own people at Birmingham, and his son, 
with true instinct, felt that this wish should be carried 
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out. Whilst this was being done as simply as possible, 
we attended a memorial service at St. Margaret’s, the 
church of the House of Commons. 

In the afternoon, after questions, the Prime Minister 
moved the adjournment of the House—an unprece¬ 
dented honour which took the members by surprise. I 
hear Asquith only suggested it to Bonar Law after the 
memorial service was concluded. I said “ unprece¬ 
dented,” and it is true, in spite of allegations to the 
contrary. We adjourned when Gladstone and 
Campbell-Bannerman died, but both had been Prime 
Ministers. The nearest approach to a similar honour 
was in 1882, when Lord Frederick Cavendish was assas¬ 
sinated in Phoenix Park; but he was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland in a Liberal Government at the time, although 
he had only been appointed three days before. Mr. 
Chamberlain, by an accident, as Mr. Asquith said, had 
never been Prime Minister; he was not in office, and he 
had not been in the House for many years. Thus I 
think I am right in saying it was unprecedented. 

Everyone uncovered as the Prime Minister rose. I 
have never disguised my admiration for Mr. Asquith 
as an orator, and this afternoon he gave us of his best. 
In a voice that was obviously well under control, he 
delivered an eulogy on the dead man of rare beauty. 
He gracefully alluded to political differences, but re¬ 
joiced that they had remained personal friends to the 
end. He referred to striking points in the character of 
the deceased statesman; to a man of his temperament 
and convictions it was impossible to be neutral. He 
possessed a genuine sympathy for those who felt the 
strain of industrial life, whilst an imaginative quality 
coloured his ideas when he confronted the larger 
questions of our imperial policy. Every sentence was 
well balanced, every word had its proper inflection : 
it was as fine a speech as ever I have heard in St. 
Stephen’s. 

Bonar Law followed; he spoke with some difficulty 
and in a low voice. Mr. Chamberlain had been his 
hero when he entered the House of Commons, and later 
on his great friend. In imperial politics he had changed 
the whole aspect of the relationship of the different 
parts of the Empire towards each other, and had laid 
a strong foundation on which other men might build. 
He referred in touching terms to Mr. Chamberlain and 
finally added: 11 He has gone, but the spirit of what 
he did and what he had tried to do is living still.” 

There was a pause to see if the Irish leader would 
rise, but he did not do so. Keir Hardie half rose, but 
sank back as Mr. Balfour slowly rose to his feet. It 
was clear he had not prepared his speech as the others 
had, but he spoke as “one of the very few left on this 
bench who served with Mr. Chamberlain in cabi¬ 
nets.” Mr. Balfour was the most composed of the 
tiio. He also referred to Mr. Chamberlain’s work for 
the Empire. “He was a great idealist, and was the 
first who saw that instead of a kindly indifference be¬ 
tween the dominions there should be a common patriot¬ 
ism.” He spoke with easy eloquence, perhaps to hide 
a deeper feeling that was apparent in his peroration. 


“He was a great leader, a great statesman, a great 
friend”—here he paused and added thoughtfully: “he 
was a great man.” The members shortly rose and the 
sitting was over. 

It is on occasions like these that the House of Com¬ 
mons is seen at its best. 

Tuesday was a day of humiliation for the Govern¬ 
ment. In the first place, the O’Brienites and the 
Redmondites had a row about the issue of a writ for 
North Galway. A candidate had gone bankrupt, or 
wanted to go bankrupt, • and couldn’t, and therefore 
could not run. At any rate, for purposes of their own, 
the Redmondites had deliberately refrained from 
issuing the writ for two months. The O’Brienites got 
tired of this and tried to issue it themselves, with the 
result that there was a division in which the Liberal 
Party had to vote with the Redmondites that the writ 
should not be issued until Monday next. We natu¬ 
rally followed the O’Brienites into the lobby. 

The next thing was Rupert Gwynne’s introduction, 
under the ten-minute rule, of a Bill to punish cattle- 
maiming in Ireland. The Redmondites chose to con¬ 
sider this an affront, and again the Government had to 
file in behind the Redmondites to defeat a humani¬ 
tarian Bill. 

The third disagreeable incident was perhaps the 
worst of all, and gave the Government a severer shak¬ 
ing than they have yet had. It was over the allocation 
of time to discuss the Finance Bill. The Radical 
millionaires are sulky about Lloyd George's financial 
methods, and some of the Labour men were restive. 
We turned up in full strength. Many Radicals were 
absent, although they had been whipped strongly; the 
result was that their majority fell to 23, amid much 
jubilation. The Irish had saved the situation again. 
“ They cannot go on very much longer,” was the com¬ 
ment of the Unionists. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

GREAT BRITAIN AND PERSIA 

N much of the criticism which continues to be levelled 
at the Government in regard to the agreement 
with the Anglo-Persian Oil Company there ap¬ 
pears to be an organised hostility having, so it 
would seem, its source in special interests. Elsewhere 
an attack is pressed by those who profess expert know¬ 
ledge of business, of strategy, or of international rela¬ 
tions. But to whichever direction we turn, we fail to 
discover a single unanswerable argument that would 
justify the reversal of a policy which has now received 
the sanction of Parliament. Opposition on the part of 
trusts was a foregone conclusion, and the case pre¬ 
sented from this quarter offers nothing very striking in 
the way of originality. Monopolies die hard, but to 
the end they fight with the same weapons. The public 
is becoming only too familiar with these weapons, the 
principal of which are righteous indignation that the 
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interests of suffering shareholders should be assailed, 
and the widespread announcement that the business dis¬ 
location following the suppression of so paternal an 
institution as a monopoly must necessarily involve the 
^ community in ruin. Henceforth, as far as petroleum is 
concerned, the community may well be trusted to look 
after itself; for, having effectually tackled “the vicious 
and sordid matter of prices, 0 as Mr. Churchill put it, 
the Government on its behalf has virtually created a 
monopoly of monopolists. 

In order, therefore, to meet the arguments advanced 
against the measure in question, we must differentiate 
between interested and disinterested opposition, ignor¬ 
ing the former. One of the main objections raised is 
that relating to the protection of the oil properties. 
In this connection it seems to be generally assumed that 
the whole of the petroliferous area is contained 
within the interior of the neutral zone, and therefore 
open to depredation by the turbulent tribes which dwell 
in that region. It is true that for the past decade opera¬ 
tions have been carried on in the territories of the 
Sheikh of Mohammerah and of the Bakhtiaris, but the 
concession itself covers a vast area, and Sir Edward 
Grey has made it quite clear that future development 
will be directed, if not to the British sphere, at least 
to places near the coast and to the island of Kishm in 
the Persian Gulf. Thus, as far as the future of the 
undertaking is concerned, its defence is in a large 
measure assured by British Naval strength in the neigh¬ 
bouring waters. As for the present, the danger would 
appear to exist mainly in the minds of the critics. That 
there is some risk no reasonable man will deny, but it 
is a risk that has been greatly exaggerated. For ten 
years the Anglo-Persian Oil Company has been steadily 
developing its property, but, probably owing to the 
wise policy it has pursued towards the native popula¬ 
tion, never once has it been obliged to seek the protec¬ 
tion of the British Government. 

“ Even in the earlier part of that period, 0 stated the 
vice-chairman of the company recently, “ before we had 
established our present friendly relations with the 
Sheikh's people and with the Bakhtiaris, the risks were 
no more than fair business risks, viewing the value and 
magnitude of the prize to be won. To-day, while the 
prize is far more valuable by the fact of its value having 
been proved, the risk from local disturbances is in¬ 
finitely less, and will surely grow less and less each 
year as the tribesmen's confidence in the advantages of 
helping and not hindering us increases yet further. 
Besides paying for the cost of upkeep of armed Bakh- 
tiari guards, we formed subsidiary companies to pro¬ 
duce the oil, and in these subsidiary companies we gave 
to the chiefs in whose territories different wells or 
groups of wells are situated shares which will, of 
course, give them dividends only if they assist us to 
work in peace and security. Turbulent and impatient 
of restraint by the Northern Government, as it is locally 
called, these men may be, but they are neither savages 
nor ignorant. Their chiefs are highly educated and 
polished gentlemen, quite able to see where their own 
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interest lies, and most unlikely, after pursuing it 
steadily for so many years, to wreck the value of their 
own share-holdings." This authoritative statement, 
which is beyond refutation, constitutes an effective reply 
to those critics who have advanced the theory that the 
undertaking is unsound by reason of the dangers to 
which it is exposed. They have atteA.ipted to show 
that inevitable disturbances will lead to inevitable inter¬ 
vention on the part of the British Government, and 
this in spite of the fact that Sir Edward Grey, with 
knowledge vastly superior to their own, has reiterated 
that such a contingency is extremely improbable. It 
is clear, then, that what is most likely to result from the 
establishment of a community of interests between the 
local tribes and the enterprise, particularly as the latter 
will now enjoy the prestige inseparable from official 
partnership, is that an era of law and order will be 
automatically brought about. In any case, the advent 
of the British Government as an interested party cannot 
alter for the worse the status quo as far as the tribes¬ 
men are concerned. 

In some quarters it is held that the object of the 
Government is not economic but political. It matters 
not to those who entertain this view that the Foreign 
Secretary should have repudiated such a motive. So 
bigoted are they in their opinions that the simple nega¬ 
tive will not suffice as an answer. But surely they must 
realise, if they give a moment's consideration to the 
subject, that anything in the nature of political pene¬ 
tration in Persia would be a suicidal departure from 
our traditional policy. If for no other reason, we are 
pledged to the maintenance of Persia's integrity in 
order that she may continue to be a buffer State between 
Russia and our Indian Empire. To make such an ad¬ 
mission is not to imply that Russia harbours designs 
against which we must take precautions, but it is a 
recognition of the fact that where national frontiers 
can be separated by mutual consent endless causes of 
possible friction can be avoided. 

Again, it is contended that by associating itself with 
commercial enterprise in Persia the British Government 
is practically inviting Russia to seek for compensations 
in her own sphere or elsewhere. Such an argument is 
absurd when we remember that the concession was 
granted long before the Anglo-Russian convention came 
into being. In no sense is the British Government 
under an obligation to refrain from taking advantage 
of the rights and privileges which go with the conces¬ 
sion, the validity of which Russia has never called into 
question. Nothing, therefore, has been done in con¬ 
travention of the understanding between the two coun¬ 
tries, and consequently neither pretext nor precedent 
has been set up which would give Russia the slightest 
colour of justification in claiming what has erroneously 
been called compensation. Some little disappointment, 
it is true, has shown itself in the Russian Press, buc 
this must not be taken as reflecting the attitude of the 
Tsar's Ministers any more than the leading articles of 
the Times are to be accepted as inspired pronounce¬ 
ments of our own Foreign Office. Between St. Peter- 
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burg and London perfect accord exists on the larger 
and more vital questions of world policy, and it is un¬ 
thinkable that the fact of the British Admiralty having 
driven a sound commercial bargain in regard to fuel 
for the Navy can be looked upon with either jealousy 
or suspicion by a Government whose chief interest it is 
to see rendered effective the strength of the Triple 
Entente. 

It only remains to be added that the opponents of 
the scheme who do not quarrel with the principle of 
Government participation in such an enterprise take 
exception to the choice of Persia as one of the sources 
of the Navy’s oil supply. In this connection it is 
necessary to bear in mind the guiding motive of the 
Government’s policy as explained by Mr. Churchill. 
Faced with the continued high price of oil, fixed by 
the Trust, it became incumbent on the Government as 
trustees of the nation to obtain control of a source of 
sufficient supply situated beyond the reach of the mono¬ 
poly tentacles. After careful investigation it was 
ascertained that such a source was not to be found 
w'ithin the Empire. No foreign country offered the ad¬ 
vantages that were to be gained by exploiting the re¬ 
sources of Persia, which so far had remained outside the 
avaricious grasp of the Trusts. Had the Government 
delayed any longer, they would have lost even this 
opportunity. As it is, they are in the position of being 
able to control prices and at the same time of reaping 
profits which will be paid into the national exchequer 


MOTORING 

HE Napier has been described as a national asset, 
and that this phrase is, from certain points of 
view, neither a misnomer nor hyperbole was the general 
impression conveyed upon the minds of a number of 
Press representatives who recently accepted an invita¬ 
tion from Mr. H. T. Vane, the general manager of 


Messrs. Napier and Son, Ltd., to visit the great motor 
works at Acton. For many years the Napier has been 
a household word, not merely in this country but all 
over the world, but it requires an actual visit to the 
place where it is made to enable one to form any idea 
of the amount of labour, skill, and organisation en¬ 
tailed in its manufacture. It may be said, however, 
that the Acton w'orks are by far the largest of the kind 
in London, if not in the whole of the country, and that 
no fewer than 2,000 skilled artisans are constantly em¬ 
ployed there in the manufacture of the famous British 
car. Even to the non-mechanical nnnd it is a matter 
of absorbing interest to watch in actual operation the 
multifarious processes and the marvellously ingenious 
machinery utilised in the construction of a high-class 
automobile, and after seeing them at the Acton centre 
one is no longer in doubt as to the method by which 
the Napier has secured its unrivalled reputation for 
reliability in all circumstances. Every piece of steel 
or other metal used in the engine or chassis is subjected 
tc tests which strain it to a degree far beyond 
anything it can be called upon to withstand in ordinary 
use, and this is the reason why one practically never 
hears of a break-down or trouble of anv sort in con- 

0 

nection with the Napier on the road. The general im¬ 
pression left by a visit of inspection to the works at 
Acton is one of intense activity, work performed under 
the most satisfactory conditions, roominess, orderliness, 
and perfect organisation. Far from there being any 
signs of decadence, it is obvious that its reputation and 
popularity are gaining ground. 

At the second meeting of the Congress of the League 
of International Associations the important question of 
aerial direction signs was thoroughly discussed by the 
delegates. It has long been knowm that aviators ex¬ 
perience the greatest difficulty in ascertaining their 
whereabouts when flying over a town or village, objects 
which are conspicuous features to an observer on the 
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level sinking into insignificance when seen by the 
aviator at any considerable altitude. Many schemes 
have, of course, been proposed for dealing with this 
problem—almost the only one remaining in connection 
with practical aviation—most of them consisting of 
laying out various letterings or signs in white chalk or 
paint on smooth and open plots of ground. A gTeat 
drawback to this, however, is that such plots of land, 
more especially in the vicinity of towns, are too valuable 
for building purposes to allow of their being set aside 
for this purpose, and the most feasible solution evolved 
so far appears to be that of Mr. W. J. Lugard, repre¬ 
senting the Touring Club of Holland, put forward at 
the meeting referred to above. This consists of utilis¬ 
ing the tops of gasometers, which exist in every town 
in Europe and are extremely conspicuous from above. 
Experiments have shown that signs painted on these 
large circular plain surfaces are clearly legible even 
from an altitude of 6,000 feet, which is high enough 
for all practical purposes. The simplicity of this 
scheme is another great point in its favour, and makes 
the proposal one of the most important that have ever 
emanated from the League. 


HARRIS TWEED FOR GOLFERS AND 
SPORTSMEN GENERALLY 

W£ note that Messrs. J. and H. Ellis, the Strand 
tailors, have just taken over the premises adjoining 
their old-established place at 201, Strand (nearly 
opposite the Law Courts). The extended accommoda¬ 
tion appears to be devoted at present entirely to the 
warehousing of Harris tweeds, in which Messrs. Ellis 
have specialised for many years, and of which they 
claim, we believe, to have the most varied and extensive 
retail stock in Great Britain. Their speciality this 
season is the lounge suit of guaranteed genuine tweed 
direct from the looms of the Harris Islanders, perfectly 
cut and finished in West End style, for the standard 
price of three guineas. Lounge suits of similar material 
are usually sold elsewhere at four to five guineas, and 
the Ellis price is another proof of the economy effected 
in business by specialisation and extensive purchasing 
from the original sources of manufacture. There has 
already been a very big demand this season for these 
Harris lounge suits, which are ideal for all country 
purposes, and many prominent golfing, hunting, and 
sporting personalities have been recently supplied by 
Messrs. Ellis, one of the most notable of their recent 
clients being Mr. J. H. Braid, the world-famous golfer. 


In response to the large amount of interest aroused 
by the publication of Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s play, “A 
Woman Alone, in the May number of the Nineteenth 
Century , three performances will be given at the Little 
1 heatre, on the evening of July 17, and two matinees 
on the 21st and 23rd, the editor of the Nineteenth 
C entury having courteously given his permission for the 
production. 


The Best Morning Newspaper is 

t £tanbarb 


WHY? 

BECAUSE 

its reduced size makes it handier than any other 
morning newspaper. 

BECAUSE 

the news of the day is classified clearly and 
systematically into sections, enabling the reader to 
find what he wants at a glance. 

BECAUSE 

it combines vivacity with dignity and accuracy 
of information. 
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In the Temple of Mammon 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


HE clouds appear to be rolling away. Everyone in the 

T City believes that the Ulster question is on the eve 
of settlement. The French loan has been an im¬ 
mense success. The rate decision is expected to be satis¬ 
factory. Greece and Turkey have arranged their quarrels. 
Money is cheap, and everything points to a rise; but will 
it come? Trade all over the world is very bad, and every 
week brings some new misfortune and loss to the in¬ 
vestor. During the past week the Argentine Iron and 
Steel scandal has been a vivid warning not to trust pro¬ 
spectus promises, and shows that the Argentine is in a 
dangerous condition. We must expect these troubles; 
they are a necessary accompaniment to bad trade; but they 
tend to make the investor very nervous. Therefore, al¬ 
though we may get a short rise, and an improved condition 
which will last for a few weeks, there is little probability of 
any continued boom. 

New issues have gone very badly. Barcelona Traction, 
Light and Power offered three millions of 5 per cent, 
bonds, but no certificate is given as to the past profits of 
this company, and the prospectus is one of the usual Pear¬ 
son documents full of vague promises and high-flown esti¬ 
mates. We consider the Barcelona Traction a dangerous 
proposition. We must not forget that Dr. Pearson has 
been mixed up in San Antonio Land, Mexico North 
Western, and various other enterprises of a doubtful 
character. The Fife County Council offered ^438,000 4 
per cent, bonds at 99^, a good Trustee security. Another 
excellent Trustee security which went very well is the 
South Indian Railway 4 per cent, bond at 97$. Both 
principal and interest are guaranteed by the Secretary of 
State for India. The Municipality of South Vancouver 
offered a small loan, but this little township is borrowing 
far too much money, and it is very unlikely that the public 
will continue to lend. The City of Antofagasta offered 
^200,000 5 per cent, bonds at 97 guaranteed by the 
Chilian Government. This Government is certainly the 
soundest in the whole of South America, and both prin¬ 
cipal and interest are safe; nevertheless, it is hardly likely 
that the public would subscribe. The British General In¬ 
surance has increased its capital, and offered 100,000 
shares at 5s. 6d. premium. The offer was accepted by the 
shareholders of the company. The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
of Canada has sold a block of shares through the Inter¬ 
national Financial Society. The sale price is 19s., but 
Canadian trade is so bad that the public is not very likely 
to subscribe. The Oceanic Steam Navigation Company, 
otherwise the White Star, offer ^1,500,000 4J per cent, 
debentures at 95. The profits last year were over a mil¬ 
lion, and the security is certainly one of the best in the 
shipping group. The British United Shoe Machinery Co. 
offer ^250,000 6 per cent, preference. The concern is 
prosperous, and the issue is a reasonable Industrial in¬ 
vestment. 

Although money has been temporarily a little harder 
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that does not mean that we shall get dear money. On the 
contrary, money is certain to be cheap. The French loan 
has been a great success, and this will help matters in 
France. All our banks in London are well supplied with 
cash. There is no speculation on the Stock Exchange. 
The price of commodities has fallen, and therefore less 
money is needed for trade, and there is nothing except the 
mythical money trust to keep up the price. Some people, 
of course, believe in this money trust; we confess that we 
are not of their opinion. There is keen competition 
amongst the banks, and all talk of a money trust will 
vanish as trade grows worse and the demand for money 
slackens off. 

In the Foreign market everything is being helped by 
the great success that has attended the French Loan. 
There seems no doubt that the French investing public has 
taken a great deal more than anyone expected. The 
Brazil loan appears to be hung up indefinitely. The news¬ 
papers gave exact particulars and date of issue, but The 
Academy remained sceptical. The Academy was right, 
and the other newspapers were wrong. We may get a 
loan in the autumn; in the meantime the coupon has been 
met, and the sinking fund provided for. It is now said 
that Bulgaria has come to terms with the German banks 
and will shortly issue a new loan. Servia is also in the 
market for money, and the offer will be made in Paris. 
London does not like Balkan issues, and London is quite 
right. Tintos have been dull, in spite of the steadiness in 
the Copper market. 

Home Rails continue to move up. The settlement show's 
that the dealers are very short. We have again and 
again pointed out the absurdity of allowing gilt-edged 
stocks like London and North Western, Great Western 
and Midland to remain at a price that gives a yield of over 
5$ per cent. The returns for the past half year are de¬ 
finitely good in the case of Great Western, reasonably good 
in the case of Great Northern and Great Eastern. London 
and North Western and Midland are fair. The w'orst of 
the lot is Lancashire and Yorkshire. Caledonian has held 
her own, and the South Coast lines have done quite well. 
On the whole, the figures are good. 

The American market waits for the rate decision; if 
that is satisfactory we shall see a sharp rise. Everybody 
expects that at least 4 per cent, w'ill be allowed, and this 
should meet the view's of the market. We do not look 
for any permanent rise in Yankee Rails because all the 
small roads are in dire straits. They cannot raise money; 
they are running at a loss, and one and all must reor¬ 
ganise. We have before mentioned that Missouri Pacific 
w’as in trouble; it is now expected that a reorganisation 
scheme will be out in a few' days. This has made all the 
Gould stocks weak. There is strong opposition to the 
Rock Island scheme, and holders of Rock Island Fours 
are determined not to let go their security. 

The Rubber market continues to be idle. Ciceley divi¬ 
dend is halved, but at present price the shares are worth 
buying, as the company seems quite capable of maintain¬ 
ing its 77^ per cent, dividend. Malacca pays a dividend of 
25 per cent. The shares are preposterously over-valued. 
Selangor United report was bad. The Anglo-Dutch are in 
dire trouble; the estites are to be expropriated, and as 
they cost the company about twice as much as they were 
worth the Government is hardly likely to pay out huge 
promoters’ profits ; therefore no one should hold the shares. 
Vallambrosa results are very bad, but the full report is not 
yet to hand. 

In the Oil market the main feature has been a sharp 
rise in Spies on the new s that further wells had been sunk 
on to the oil without any sign of water. There was some 
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good buying. Russian Petroleum and Baku Petroleum 
reports are both of them quite good, but the price of the 
shares has hardly moved. Anglo-Egyptian produced 
2,379 tons for the week, and all the Egyptian shares 
hardened slightly. Roumanian Consolidated keep firm, 
the news being good, and Mexican Eagle are also hard. 
The 6 per cent, bonds ex coupon at 98 look an attractive 
proposition. 

In the Mining market a desperate effort has been made 
to lure the public into the Kirkland Lake propositions. All 
the prices have been marked up, circulars have been issued 
and a press campaign begun. We have before mentioned 
that we consider these shares very dangerous gambles. 
Kyshtim report was satisfactory, and the dividend was in¬ 
creased. Shamva report is reasonably good, working costs 
having been reduced to 7s. 6d. 

In the Miscellaneous market very little business has 
been done. The public were very disappointed in the 
Spiers and Pond figures. The English Sewing Cotton once 
again pay a dividend of 10 per cent., but the bonus is 
raised from 2\ per cent, to 3 per cent. Welford’s, how¬ 
ever, reduce their dividend from 8 per cent, to 6 per cent. 
The British Electric Traction is to reorganise its capital, 
and the Stock Exchange liked the scheme; but it is not 
drastic enough, and even if it is carried, another reor¬ 
ganisation seems inevitable. Why make two bites at a 
cherry ? 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.I.J.—I do not think that you have any chance of 
making money gambling on the Stock Exchange on the 
cover system. Members of the House who are right in¬ 
side the market cannot do it themselves. How can an 
outsider living so far away as South Wales keep in close 
touch? Thousands of people try gambling on the Stock 
Exchange and 99 per cent, lose their money. If you have 
any money to invest buy Great Western ordinary stock. 
You will get good interest. You can borrow on it at 
your bank, and you will see a very fair profit within the 

next twelve months. But do not think that vou can make 

* 

a fortune. That is impossible. South Western deferred 
a year ago were 35*. In 1911 they touched 56, and in 
1905 they were over 60. The lowest point they have 
touched this year is 33^, and the highest 41$. I think 
that you can hang on. 

E., Windermere.—I do not think that there is anything 
to be alarmed at in the drop in Maypole deferred. You 
must not forget that the company made an issue of shares 
at 2s., and gave every shareholder an allotment of share 
for share. Consequently a good many people took their 
profits. 

WEST.— I think that the best thing you can do is to 
get out of your Coalites at their present price. In 
my opinion it is a hopeless enterprise. 

CAUTIOUS.— St. Petersburg loan was a success. The 
consequence is you can buy the bonds at 1 discount. There 
is not the remotest probability that the capital of the 
Russian Empire will ever default, and I consider the 
security thoroughly sound. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I have only just seen Mr. Edwin Ridley’s final 
reply to myself in your columns of June 6th last. I am 
afraid that we have been looking at the matter from 
entirely different standpoints. My own position, I may 
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explain, has been one of philosophic detachment, in which 
I have endeavoured to look at passing events in the cold, 
impartial manner of some future historian. The results at 
which I have arrived may be summarised thus :— 

(1) Federation of the British Empire is impossible, 
owing to the great ocean distances separating its con¬ 
stituent parts, and the widely differing circumstances and 
difficulties with which each is confronted. This im¬ 
possibility of Federation becomes more evident as the 
Dominions increase in strength and self-reliance. 

(2) The Imperial spirit has quite passed away from this 
country, which can hardly force itself to take interest 
even in so pressing a matter as the Irish Question. How 
can a world-wide Empire be run with such a paralysis at 
its very heart? Cheap food and cheap amusement is all 
that we care about nowadays; and if our country is 
doomed to go down before a foreign rival, why let it, so 
long as we get our food and amusement cheap. 

(3) Having regard to the political apathy and absence 
of patriotic feeling so prevalent in this country, Canadians 
will be well advised to consider the expediency of closer 
relations with the United States, both for their mutual 
economic advantage and for protection from the common 
dangers by which they are confronted. The eventual 
establishment of a great North American Republic, stretch¬ 
ing from the Arctic Ocean to the Panama Canal, may now' 
be regarded as almost a certainty, though the tropical 
regions may be invested with a shadowy independence in 
order to keep them from exercising an undue political in¬ 
fluence in the sphere of Anglo-Saxon civilisation. 

(4) The previous section presupposes the conquest of 
Mexico and the absorption of the northern part thereof by 
the United States. This I regard as inevitable, no matter 
how distasteful it may appear to idealists such as President 
Wilson. If a strong, independent government should ever 
arise in Mexico, it could not but come to be regarded by 
Americans as a standing menace to the security of the 
Panama Canal; and if the Americans are wise they will 
step in now and take possession while the country is weak 
and in need of their assistance and control. The absorp¬ 
tion of Northern Mexico as a self-governing portion of the 
United States would shift the political centre of gravity of 
the States farther south; and Canada, with its virile white 
population, would be required as a counterpoise and to 
ensure the preponderance of the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
government of the Republic. I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

London Institution. Immo S. Allen. 


RIOTS AT STONEHENGE. 

To the Editor of The Academv. 

Dear Sir,—These riots were very regrettable, but, with¬ 
out questioning the right to pray or hold religious services 
after admission fees have been paid, the great point is 
that this grandest of England’s landmarks should become 
national and not private property. As long ago as 1739 
Dr. William Stukeley, writing of Stonehenge, said that it 
w'as 4 ‘one of the noblest antiquities now left upon earth.” 
Cannot something be done to secure it for the nation? It 
is terrible to see the effect of neglect and wilful damage, 
with little or no attempt to check the ravages of time. The 
storms of thousands of years have sw'cpt over it, and now 
a few scaffold-poles appear to be the principal means of 
support—the grand old Temple cries aloud for help. 
Americans w f ould spend millions, if necessary, if they pos¬ 
sessed such a relic, and it w'ill be a national disgrace to 
neglect taking steps in time to make safe the little w'hich 
is left. Yours faithfully, 

Southampton, June 25. W. Bcrrough Hill. 
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“TAIN BO-CUALNGE.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—In speaking of Professor Joseph Dunn s 
translation of the “Tain B6-Cualnge” in your issue of the 
20th, your reviewer says that this has “now’ for the first 
•time been translated” by Professor Dunn. I his is true 
only in that it is the first complete translation into English 
of the Book of Leinster version. The whole of this version, 
accompanied by the most elaborate critical apparatus of 
variant readings and linguistic notes, was published by 
Dr. Ernest Windisch in Leipzig in 1905, and this edition 
is supplied with a scholarly translation into German. With¬ 
out the help of this work, with its full examination of 
manuscript authorities, it is unlikely that Professor Dunn, 
living in America and far away from these sources, could 
ever have undertaken his task. 

It is a useful and long-needed thing to have this great 
story at last set in full before the English reading public, 
but it would be unfair if, in congratulating Professor Dunn 
on the happy accomplishment of this task, we were to 
forget the labours of Professor Windisch, w’hich have 
made it possible. I am sure that Professor Dunn would be 
the last to wish his predecessor’s work, far too little known 
in this country, to be forgotten at this moment. Yours 
faithfully, Eleanor Hull. 

Irish Texts Society, 20, Hanover Square, 

London, W. 

June 23. 


THE VAGARIES OF LIFE INSURANCE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Mr. Cecil Cowper has ventilated a subject here 
which appeals to a goodly number of victims. There have 
been too many cases in which the doctor retained by an 
insurance company has reported that a man was not a 
good “life,” and the rejected one has gone about wonder¬ 
ing w’hether the sword of Damocles was not over him until 
he had tried elsewhere and been accepted. I know of a 
case of a man—an athlete—being rejected because he was 
taller and bigger according to some absurd schedule than 
he should have been at his age ! He knew there was 
nothing wrong with him, and when he insisted upon an 
explanation that was what he got. The Academy could 
not have taken up a more useful subject, and I hope the 
insurance offices will read, mark and inwardly digest what 
Mr. Cow’per has to say. Y'ours trulv, 

A. W. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—I was much interested to read your article 
on “The Vagaries of Life Insurance” in the current 
Academy. The problem you touch on is a very thorny one 
indeed, but is being rapidly pushed to the fore, and the 
question is now receiving a good deal of attention from 
the companies. Yours faithfully, 

London, W. J. C. B. 
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“ Thm Major** on 

ELLIS CLOTHES AND 
1914 FASHIONS. 

" You will see many different kinds of 
spring lounge suits if you go to a Tailor 
who moves with the fashions and the 
times. One such 1 have in my mind is 
Mr. Ellis, of 201, Strand, W.C. By 
i buying in large quantities, and paying 
f cash for his cloths, he is able to make 
any lounge suit of the finest material for 
much less than many a Tailor in the 
West-End will charge for exactly the 
same thing. Mr. Ellis also scores by 
having bis clothes made in his own 
workshops, and by giving his personal 
attention to each customer." 

LOUNGE SUIT, 63/- 

In newest check materials, 
also blue serges, novel browns, 
and the new silver grey cloths. 

Guaranteed to fit you and per¬ 
fectly tailored, othorwima 
we shall not allow you to keep 
the garments. 

J. & H. ELLIS, 

Oomt Spoo/atimtm, 

201,Strand, London, W.C. 

(Facing Law Courts.) 
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THE RIVIERA OP LONDON. 


THE FAVOURITE RESORT OF 
LONDON SOCIETY. 
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DANCES AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 

For Illustrated Brochure and Tariff, apply Manager. 
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J OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL 

TRAINING FOR LADIES.—Rapid, 
systematic coaching. Six months' course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given. 
Telephone or write, the TRIANGLE SECRE¬ 
TARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton 
Street, W. 


T ypewriting promptly and 

accurately done. tod. per 1,000 worda, 
specimens and references.—Address Mies 
Mum, The Orchatd, CotteriU Road, Sur¬ 
biton, S.W. 


T7RANCE. English Boys received w fam&U 
r at the Chateau of Chapelles Bourbon, par 
La Houssaye (S. et M ), one hour from Paris, 
by Dr. Castagnol. Thorough French and 
English Football, fives. Farm and Grounds of 
45 acres. Modern Sanitation. English corre¬ 
spondence to Mr. Wilfrid Tborlbt, who may 
be interviewed in town, July 15—Aug. 15. 


XHE Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries 
Year Book 1914 ie the Manual of Pro¬ 
fessional Practice. But It Is more than this. 
It tells every Bookman; every educationist 5 every 
student where special collections of Books on 
his particular subject are to he found through¬ 
out the country* and how to borrow from them. 
It also tells him where Special Museum collec¬ 
tions are to be found, although theso cannot 
he borrowed. 

It is a key to unlock the collected 
knowledge of the country. 

Get the Book : get it somehow. You want it. 
Buy or borrow the Book : hut do not beg for 
It, nor steal it. 

470 p. cm. 8vo. S/0 net. 

Stanley Paul d Co., 31, Essex Street, 

Strand. W.C. 
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Notes of the Week 

M R. ASQUITH has outlined what purports to 
be the Government programme. It in¬ 
cludes a winter session. The Government 
have only one programme to which they adhere 
unflinchingly: it is to put off the appeal to 
the country to the last hour. What happens to Home 
Rule or the Budget, now or in November, is of much 
less importance than the risk of place and emolument. 
On no other ground can their actions be explained. On 
questions of policy they are not of one mind for three 
days together. Lord Crewe held out an olive branch 
when the Lords showed that they intended to amend the 
Amending Bill; the Lords have amended the Amending 
Bill in the only way that affords a chance of peace in 
Ireland, and Lord Morley seizes the occasion to pour 
out his disgust that the peers had not the courage 
to reject the Bill altogether. A little later Earl 
Beauchamp was put up to say that if there was any 
general desire for a conference the Government would 
feel in duty bound to call it together. Have they Mr. 
Redmond's authority for any such suggestion ? The 
Government's idea of conciliation has from the first been 
to consult Mr. Redmond—and so they keep the miser¬ 
able game going. 

Anything more sinister or contemptible than the atti¬ 
tude of the Radical press over the Ulster demonstrations 
on the Twelfth it would be difficult to conceive. Be- 
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cause there were not outbreaks of disorder, we are again 
told that the Volunteer movement is all bluff, and that 
Sir Edward Carson is simply playing his favourite 
role. The fact, of course, is that the quietude of Ulster 
in circumstances at once critical and exciting is the very 
finest proof of the perfect discipline of the forces pre¬ 
pared to stand by the Provisional Government, if, un¬ 
happily, it should ever be called into being. Had there 
been no Ulster Volunteer movement we dare assert that 
the Twelfth could not have passed off without riot and 
serious bloodshed. At a time like the present the Im¬ 
perial Government will merely accelerate the crisis now 
held in check if they play or pretend to play the part 
of the ostrich. Mr. Birrell seems'anxious only to pour 
oil on burning embers when he says all is well and Home 
Rule will be passed. We have no desire to emulate 
the extremists among the Unionist papers, who seem as 
keen to exaggerate on the one side as the Radicals are 
to minimise on the other. But only the end of tragedy 
will be served by any attempt to belittle the gravity of 
the position. 


Sir Edward Carson's demand is for “ the clean cut " 
so far as Ulster is concerned. Either that, he says, 
or be prepared to come over and fight us. What the 
Government have to do is to make up their various 
minds whether they will elect to suppress the Ulster 
movement or leave Ulster alone. The challenge was 
unmistakable. Last week Sir Edward said, “ Enough 
of this foolery." This week he says, if Ministers 
do not speedily put an end to the tension, then the 
Ulstermen will have to do again what their forefathers 
did at the Battle of the Boyne. Seventy thousand 
Orangemen, it is estimated, marched past him at Drum- 
berg. After Sunday's spectacle, Mr. Walter Long and 
others who witnessed it could have no doubt as to the 
meaning of it all. Mr. Birrell’s suggestion, which 
Lord Morley seemed to reiterate on Tuesday, that there 
is general agreement as to the necessity of Home Rule is, 
said Mr. Long, “absolutely and deliberately false." 
Home Rule was never less necessary than it is to-day; 
the resolve of Ulster to be no party to it was never 
more determined. The Ulster Provisional Government 
is ready; only the disappearance of Mr. Asquith's 
Government can prevent its coming into existence. 


Professor Pollard, the President of the Historical 
Association, has made a great discovery. He has not 
added a river to history, or anything of that sort, as 
a mere Roosevelt might do, but he has been exploring 
the archives, or re-reading documents, or speculating 
anew on well-worn lines, and the upshot of it all is 
that Magna Charta is a myth! Professor Pollard em¬ 
barks on the task, which so far has defeated all learn¬ 
ing, of proving a negative. Magna Charta was not the 
sign-manual of our liberties; it was not the outcome of 
a determined struggle between King and Barons, but 
the conclusion of a mere no-rent campaign, securing 
the increment of their estates to the landlords. What 
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can Macaulay’s schoolboy have been doing all these 
years that he has not long since detected the ridicu¬ 
lously false lead which history has hitherto given? 
Some day a great light of science will discover that 
the thin end of the wedge is a myth, and that openings 
are in no sense effected by it. We have not examined 
Magna Charta for ourselves, but we believe we are 
right in saying that there is no mention in it of free 
education, Church disestablishment, land inquiry, or 
plural voting. A myth should surely cover these 
things. 


Out of masses of conflicting evidence, Lord Mersey 
and his colleagues in the inquiry into the loss of the 
Empress of Ireland have extracted the definite and de¬ 
cisive conclusion that the blame rested solely with the 
collier Storstad . Her first officer changed her course, 
and to that act, which the Court holds to have been 
“ wrong and negligent,” the tragedy was due. Captain 
Andersen of the Storstad apparently is furious at the 
finding, but his anger cannot qualify the general feeling 
that responsibility has been fixed on the right shoulders. 
No reflection whatever is cast on the St. Lawrence; the 
disaster might have happened in any river in the world 
in similar circumstances. Certain lessons, however, 
have been taught at the heavy cost of many lives and a 
fine ship. It is proposed—and the authorities are tak¬ 
ing immediate steps to give effect to the recommendation 
—that incoming vessels, whenever possible, should take 
one side of the river and outgoing vessels the other 
side. Such a course is much more practicable on the 
mighty St. Lawrence than on most other rivers. Lord 
Mersey has shown his usual thoroughness in the investi¬ 
gation of this shocking affair. 


The prevalence of the motor-car and motor-van over 
every other form of traffic has brought its own 
problems, and one of the most serious is now being dis¬ 
cussed in the London papers. The “ blast imperious ” 
of the innumerable horns is becoming a serious matter 
in the cities, for the general theory of the manu¬ 
facturers seems to be that the “ hooter ” must give forth 
a loud, piercing note—be it bark or bray or bellow—in 
order to rise above the increasing roar of wheels. It 
is possible that they mistake quantity for quality in 
the matter of sound. A note not excessively loud, but 
clear and pleasing to the ear, would claim attention 
just as well, and we recommend the clever inventors 
who are studying this particular development of com¬ 
mercial affairs to devote some time to evolving an 
apparatus that will produce such a note. As the case 
stands, many drivers might be cautioned against the 
excessive use of their horns. It has been pointed out, 
with truth, that a careful chauffeur who has his car 
under proper control does not often need to give loud 
warnings of his approach. At any rate, there is no 
excuse for the man who races the length of Piccadilly 
in the small hours of the morning, sounding his piercing 
blast the whole way—and that, according to some irri- 
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tated correspondents, is what happens continually. 
Our nerves are upset quite easily enough without these 
additional trials, and such behaviour might be made, 
if it is not already, an offence against the law. 


In our notes last week on the results of our Literary 
Competition we referred to several very interesting in¬ 
stances of mistaken identity. We should have 
mentioned one noteworthy fact on the other side. All 
the competitors, without exception, indicated the 
authorship of two quotations—one from Tennyson’s 
“ Princess,” the other from Cowper’s “ Task.” Tenny¬ 
son is still so much with us that it was not surprising 
the passage from “The Princess” should be recog¬ 
nised; it was, however, gratifying and perhaps a little 
surprising that the passage from “ The Task ” was 
equally readily detected. Lines from Cowper have 
passed into the common talk of Englishmen as surely 
as lines from Shakespeare and Pope and Tennyson, 

, and devotees of the Olney shrine will, we think, find 
in the result of the Competition grounds only for 
satisfaction. 


New records in travelling are quickly forgotten, and 
it is probable that in a year or two we shall look back 
with a smile at the enthusiasm of July, 1914, over the 
man who flew to Paris and back in seven hours, just as 
we now remember with an effort the sensation of a short 
time ago when the Channel was crossed by aeroplane 
for the first time. Nevertheless, such achievements as 
those of M. Bleriot and Mr. Brock are stages—one can 
hardly say “landmarks”—in the advance of the newest 
science, and with the aid of Time’s backward gaze 
it is possible from them to express the progress of the 
conquest of the air in fairly definite terms. We hardly 
like the phrase “ conquest of the air.” As yet, in spite 
of the evidence of history and the assertions of poetry, 
we have not succeeded in conquering the sea; a storm, 
an uncharted rock, an obstacle—and our finest ships 
are lost. We fancy that many years must elapse 
before the word which signifies absolute victory can be 
reasonably used with respect to affairs of travel. 


The Search 

I WAITED for you all my earthly days; 

Dimly upon my dreams your image grew, 

And on the tide of night my heart I threw 
In rhymes that only look’d to you for praise. 

I sought for you in every woman’s gaze; 

At every turn of life’s long avenue 
I stood and call’d you, and the sins I rue 
Were groping steps to you on blinded ways. 

I could not find you, sweet, in heaven or earth : 

I thought you were the everlasting cry, 

The stretching arms, the shoreless agony, 

The need that has not taught itself a name: 
Then, with the peace of death, the pain of birth, 
From all the ages, all the worlds, you came. 

Frederick Langbridge. 
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Yvonne 

■ 

WHEN old Stephani plays 
His magic violin 
On Winter Saturdays, 

Down at the Anchor Inn, 

Some step beyond the door, 

And some fall fast asleep, 

But there are three or four 
Who list, and two who weep. 

Old bent Stephani plays 
Strange tunes that he has found 
In dim forgotten days. 

And things put under ground. 

His notes are words of rose 
Soft scented, white and red; 

And there’s one air he knows 
That makes me wish him dead. 

For when Stephani plays 
That tune of snow and flame 
I walk in shadowed days, 

And breathe a shadowed name. 

Then they who laugh are two, 

And two there be who cry, 

The bow, Yvonne, and you, 

The violin and I. 

Ronald Lewis Carton. 


Out of Season 

T is not, perhaps, generally known that our word 
“season,” which, as spelt with a capital S, means 
so much at once to those who do the round of Ascot, 
Henley, Cowes and so forth, and those who let lodgings 
at the seaside, signified in its pristine form merely the 
springtime of sowing. For the farmer not unduly con¬ 
cerned in supplying early produce to fashionable cus¬ 
tomers it still doubtless has this simple meaning. Un¬ 
fortunately for our peace and health, however, the word 
has acquired a new and terrible influence, which, ex¬ 
alted to the altar of a social Baal, rules and regulates 
the movements, at home and abroad, of those who 
regard themselves as within the pale. Considered dis¬ 
passionately, it is a rather foolish institution, depending 
for allegiance on the weakness of those human sheep 
who are never so happy as when following a leader, 
and the resulting spectacle of thousands of ostensibly 
intelligent folk revolving about such resorts as Baden, 
Homburg, and Pau, much as squirrels revolve in their 
turning cages, is a little discouraging to those who try 
their utmost to believe in the upward march of 
humanity. 

There may, to some slight extent, be method in this 
planetary madness. So far as sportsmen are concerned, 
they must obviously go to Scotland for the grouse in 
August after returning from their Norwegian salmon 
rivers in July. Even the tourist, it may be suggested, 
must visit India in the cold weather and Egypt in the 
spring. Yet it is most particularly for the globe¬ 
trotter of broad sympathies that the fetters of the 
Season, which are of his own fashioning and in no 


wise, as sometimes alleged, the fault of the hotel¬ 
keepers, should have least attraction. 

Take, as a homely example, our seaside watering- 
places, most of which of late years have found what the 
Swiss well call the Fremden-lndustrie so profitable that 
they have increasingly neglected the harvest of the sea, 
Hastings and Brighton having, like Nice, thus compen¬ 
sated themselves for the decline of their once valuable 
fishing industry. It is not to be denied that the holiday 
arrangements of our public and private schools are in 
great measure responsible for the inconvenient popu¬ 
larity of seaside resorts during the months of August 
and September, but many people bound by no such ties 
also crowd them at the same period for no better reason 
than that they apparently find the spectacle of the sea¬ 
shore improved by a superfluity of human beings. 
Swallows and salmon, anxious to multiply after their 
kind, cannot resist the call of the seasons, but there is 
no such excuse for civilised folk with no other object 
for migration than a change of air. 

The Season which rules in such modish centres as 
Cannes and Cairo is nothing more nor less than the 
creed of snobs, who visit these delectable spots, not 
for their own sake, but for the sake of the people they 
may meet there. The servum pecus would sooner be 
seen in Hades than at “ Monte ” a day after the Season. 
He, on the other hand, with no ambition to see his 
movements chronicled in the Society columns, smiles at 
such expensive and comfortless servility and follows 
the fashionable crowd at a distance—knowing that he 
will find the same flowers and the same blue skies, and 
that he will receive twice the attention for half the 
money. His quiet eye can gather its harvest of im¬ 
pressions undisturbed by trippers, whether these do 
their tripping afoot or by petrol, whether they hail 
from Bayswater or Belgravia. In the bulk, they would 
be equally uncongenial to his mood, for he prefers to 
worship in the holy places without the company of 
hilarious tourists from his own or any other land. If, 
out of the season, the goal is more restful, the travelling 
is immeasurably more comfortable. Those who in 
March and April have been held up on the Riviera, 
waiting perhaps a week for accommodation on the daily 
train de luxe, the whole of which has long been booked 
in advance, need no reminder of the disabilities of 
travel in the Season, and the same drawback will occur 
to all who have vainly tried to get a cabin, or even 
a berth, on any homeward-bound steamer from the East 
at the same time of year, when both tourists and 
officials on furlough pack every liner from stem to 
stern and fall over one another on crowded decks dur¬ 
ing the voyage. 

In short, where this deference to Season is dictated 
by considerations of climate or sport, it is, however re¬ 
grettable on other grounds, also unavoidable. Where, 
however, its prompting is simply the sheepish instinct 
to go with the crowd, its practice and its principle are 
wholly undignified and unworthy of anyone who calls 
himself a traveller. This fashion of circulating ad 
similitudinem aliorum should be anathema to his soul. 

A. 
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The Master Craft 

R. PHILLIPPS deserves all our gratitude for 
this admirable book,* which, though first pub- 
lished three years ago, is as new and as fresh as 
anything in the libraries. Nothing in the realm of art 
exercises a more universal appeal than architecture, and 
nothing has been less adequately explained. To give 
our own case, which is probably not unique, for many 
years we were in the habit of asking architects and 
other persons appearing to be competent in the matter 
what was approximately the relation between Gothic 
and Norman architecture, or that between the English 
and various Continental styles, and the answers were 
always evasive and unsatisfactory. Books on architec¬ 
ture abound, but they seem to have been written solely 
for the use of architects; Ruskin, whom Mr. Phillipps 
extols for his methods, if not for his conclusions, hardly 
inspires the general reader with the necessary measure 
of confidence; the margin of error tends to multiply 
itself from mind to mind, and we end by being afraid 
to take a step in any direction. 

Mr. Phillipps has answers to all the usual problems 
of architecture, and, if he is often controversial, his 
point of view is always intelligible to the more human 
part of our irilblligence. He speaks in one place of “the 
poor British public” and “its alleged—and, I dare say, 
rightly alleged—indifference to architecture,** and he 
attributes the phenomenon to architectural writers. We 
are not at all sure about this “alleged indifference,** 
but rather incline to believe that architecture is that 
one of all the arts to which it is most difficult to be 
wholly indifferent. To begin with, it is the most obvious, 
the most democratic. Ten people may have skimmed 
this poem, twenty people may have glanced at that 
picture, fifty people have kept more or less awake 
during the playing of a certain piece of music; but 
several thousands of persons must have considered, 
vaguely, perhaps, but scores of times, any architectural 
work that may be mentioned. And we further believe 
that the appeal is more than superficial. The building 
enforces itself; we are unmistakably conscious of re¬ 
ceiving some kind of message. A friend of ours 
remarked once, in Florence, on being invited to visit 
the Bargello, “I don’t like architecture.** We shall 
probably never again in a lifetime hear anything half 
sc monumental, because so utterly untrue; the circum¬ 
stances that led up to and partly justified the remark 
are hardly worth recording, but may easily be inferred. 
Literary histories tell us that Chateaubriand or some- 
body discovered the Alps, that people used to dislike 
them or regard them with blank indifference, till they 
were told that they were really rather fine. We refuse 
to believe it; nobody was indifferent to the Alps, and 
almost everybody was ready to acknowledge some 
degree of admiration, only the formula had not been 
discovered. A misgiving attacks us. Was it Chateau- 


* The Works of Man . By Lisle March Phillipps. 
(Duckworth and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


briand who discovered the Alps ? It has certainly been 
laid to his charge, but, on the other hand, and no less 
certainly, Mme. de Stael summarised some strictures 
of his on these same mountains as “jalousie de bossu.** 
Architecture is as obvious as the Alps, and we are quite 
sure that everybody who is not mentally deranged has 
a soft place for some species or specimen of architec¬ 
ture. Tastes vary; some people prefer the White City 
to the Acropolis, just as some people prefer Miss Marie 
Corelli to George Meredith. But the question, “Do 
you like architecture?** is just about as susceptible of 
an unconditional negative answer as the question, “Do 
you like women ?** from a member of the implied sex. 

Mr. Phillipps tells us in his introduction that his 
desire has been to confine himself to the consideration 
of art as an expression of human life and character. 
The art of which he treats through about four-fifths of 
this book is probably the most expressive, in this sense, 
of all. The picture decays, the musical work is lost or 
becomes unintelligible, the poem even changes, with the 
lapse of years, into something other than it was; the 
building, if its materials are sound and its foundations 
deeply laid, and if no cataclysm has come to shatter it, 
is the same after two thousand years as it was on the 
day it was finished. It is the supreme document for the 
study of human history, and as such Mr. Phillipps has 
taken it. 

We cannot deal particularly with each of the sections 
of the book. Every chapter has its special suggestions. 
In the opening one, for instance, the theme is stagnation 
in art and life; progress, sometimes denied or paradoxi¬ 
cally arraigned, is here justified by its fruits. The 
Egyptians invented a formula, and went on indefinitely 
reproducing it, never troubling themselves to try and 
get a little nearer to the truth embodied in the law that 
“structural forms must be the expression of the struc¬ 
tural purpose they fulfil.** The Egyptian column, for 
instance, never approximated to expressing itself as the 
sustaining force in a building; it went on failing to 
express itself till the last temple had been built in 
Egypt. Thus, Egyptian art was nothing but the “per¬ 
fection of the primitive . . .**; “its hoary infancy 
defies time; it is the image of routine, of the deadly 
monotony of an unthinking iteration.*’ Mr. Phillipps 
shows us that the tyranny over Egypt of artistic 
formulae is only one aspect of a much more comprehen¬ 
sive tyranny, which he calls “the Tyranny of the Nile.** 
The Nile was the master of the lives and deaths of the 
dwellers on its banks, and the only way to approach it 
and to ensure its favours was to match its routine with 
a human routine of, after the initial experiments, “un¬ 
thinking iteration.** Egyptian art is thus, in a very 
apparent sense, the complement and explanation of 
Egyptian life. 

“Enter the Greek*’ is the suggestive title of Mr. 
Phillipps* next chapter. The world had started think¬ 
ing: 

Backed by the authority of immemorial usage, the 
Egyptian conventions impose themselves on the bud¬ 
ding art of Greece. But from the first their authority 
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is questioned. Unwillingly, with a profound reluct¬ 
ance and discontent, the Greek repeats the old impos¬ 
sible features and attitudes. “It is not so, it is not 
so,” he mutters to himself, and by-and-by he essays 
his keener perception on some minor point, and a 
hand, a foot, a knee-joint, is carved with some at¬ 
tempt at natural representation. 

Classical art is the gradual but triumphant vindication 
of the laws of Nature, obscured through centuries by 
the “many inventions'* of a hide-bound civilisation. 
“Nature and Homer’* (in fact) “were, in fact, the 
same.” 

When Mr. Phillipps comes to “What Art Meant to 
the Greeks,'* as later in “The Gothic Contribution,'* 
he is entering the lists of an ancient controversy; he 
takes his place there as an umpire, and a fairer and 
more satisfactory umpire it would be difficult to find. 
He is an enthusiast for both of these two very different 
styles, and his judgment is almost capable of satisfying 
both parties. Possibly the fanatics of Gothic might 
find some of his praise of their goddess ambiguous; he 
says, in effect, that Gothic architecture, as opposed to 
Classical, is “unintellectual.” We suspect that the 
“children of light’* w f ould not wish to be frequently 
reminded that the “children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than'* they; but the antithesis, as pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Phillipps, is not only valid, but invalu¬ 
able and inevitable. The Greeks built thus because 
their mental outlook compelled them to do so; the men 
who built the Gothic cathedrals were constrained by a 
similar determinism. The Greeks have no monopoly of 
intellectual art—they are simply its most single-minded 
exponents; the artists of the Renascence had the intel¬ 
lectual standpoint, but their mind was preoccupied, to 
a large extent, by other considerations; spirit, excluded 
by the Greeks from the domain of art, had forced an 
entrance. The chapter on the Renascence is a splendid 
vindication of the author's coherence. He supposes 
his reader “to select such representatives of their age as 
Plato, Livy, Leonardo da Vinci, and F£nelon," and 
says that “he would be conscious of no antagonism in 
their association. . . . But introduce a representative 
of medievalism, introduce a St. Louis or Cccur de 
Lion, and what a jar and discord is created !" Further, 
he bids us “try to imagine St. Louis in a classic portico, 
or Plato in a Gothic minster. . . . The men and their 
architecture go together.” We are not quite convinced 
by the conception of a modem St. Louis “crusading 
by his own fireside*'; the modem St. Louis is far more 
likely to be found at some social w’ork—but that is, 
after all, a matter of conjecture. 

Mr. Phillipps is impatient of the easy and specious, 
but jejune and pedantic, explanations that have gene¬ 
rally been offered to the curious in these matters. Of 
such explanations are those which attribute the rise 
of Gothic, on the one hand, to “motives of economy,” 
and the necessity of “using small stones instead of 
large ones*'; and, on the other, to purely constructional 
reasons—to the “difficulty of roofing naves and aisles.” 
“What wonder," he asks, “if, humbly accepting the 
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explanations given, we incline for the future to leave 
architecture to the architects?" The grievance against 
specialists is but too well founded; the history of the 
most human of the arts, and, in its Gothic aspect, 
especially of the most democratically created of the 
arts, must contain some hint of material causes, “doch 
der Segen kommt von Oben"—in other words, it must 
bear witness to the workings of the human spirit. 

We have already said far more than enough to re¬ 
commend a book that really needs no recommendation 
beyond half a page of extracts; but we shall have 
failed in our duty if we do not give some idea of what 
the author definitely finds in Classical and Gothic art 
beyond the external evidence contained in the history 
of the races that respectively evolved them, to justify 
himself in calling the one intellectual and the other 
unintellectual. Here is what Mr. Phillipps says of 
Doric architecture: 

As sure as one object on a table is more conspicuous 
than one among fifty, as sure as a tree upon the hill¬ 
top stands out more clearly than when nestling in the 
valley, as sure as horizontal lines are easier for sight 
to travel on than vertical ones, and left to right a 
more natural motion for it than right to left: in short, 
as surely as sight has law’s of its own over w'hich w r e 
have no control and which guide its every movement, 
so certain is it that Doric architecture, having alone 
subscribed to those laws and placed itself entirely 
under their jurisdiction, is alone in the pleasure it 
affords to the faculty of sight. 

And here are some suggestive phrases on the Gothic: 

It would seem that in the irrepressible energy 
latent in the arch principle the new races recognised 
a quality after their own hearts. At any rate, far from 
concealing or fighting shy of it, they set themselves 
to develop to the utmost this very characteristic. . . . 
They handle these powers of their own unloosing with 
an almost scornful familiarity, guiding and direct¬ 
ing the tremendous pressures of the arches to the 
props and supports beneath, and as the vaults rise 
higher and their thrusts grow’ more dangerous and 
ungovernable, inventing expedients of unheard-of 
daring to counter and withstand them. They carry on 
the fight, too, in the full daylight, hand to hand with 
the stript stone, convinced that, for the spectator as 
for themsehes, it must needs be the most fascinating 
of all spectacles. . . Gothic, in short, one is tempted 
to say, is less a style than a fight. 

We will chronicle what seems to us a curious omission, 
and so take leave of the author. In his preface he 
regrets the want of finality of the chapter on “Greek 
Refinement in Architecture"; in the chapter referred to, 
conflicting theories of the reasons for these refinements 
— i.e.y the absence of mechanical regularity in the 
details of a Doric temple—are given, but no mention 
is made of the quite respectable theory that these de¬ 
flections were the effect of accident and had nothing to 
do with subtle and elaborate calculations. We hope we 
shall not be accused of trying to evade by subsequent 
servility the consequences of our acts if we repeat once 
more that this is a perfectly admirable book, and one 
of the books we have been waiting for ever since wc 
learned to read. R. F. S. 
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Opinions 

V.—MR. REGINALD J. SMITH, K.C. 

OWEVER disconcerting the fact may be to the 
type of theorist who prates of collectivism and 
human “ equality,” the history of successful enterprises 
is invariably found, on inquiry, to resolve itself into a 
record of personal achievement, the result of individual 
character, ability, effort, and inspiration. The story 
of every important, securely established undertaking 
is always, first and foremost, the biography of particu¬ 
lar persons; and the chronicles of the great publishing 
house of Smith, Elder and Co. are before all things 
a narrative of the life-work of the man whose qualities 
and initiative created it, endowed it with prosperity, 
and guided it from height to height through a period 
of more than half a century. 

m • 

The first George Smith, in partnership with Alexan¬ 
der Elder, a brother Scot, opened a bookselling and 
stationery business in Fenchurch Street in 1816, adding 
a publishing branch three years later. In 1824—the 
year in which the second George Smith was born—the 
firm removed to Cornhill, and, with the introduction 
of a third partner, an Indian agency was added to the 
other branches of its business. But the publishing 
department continued to be carefully fostered, and in 
1843 its control was placed in the hands of the younger 
George Smith, then a youth of nineteen. Within a 
year the boy publisher had '‘given his proofs ” by 
securing Leigh Hunt’s “ Imagination and Fancy ” and 
Horne’s “New Spirit of the Age,” and by intro¬ 
ducing to the world the first volume of Ruskin’s 
“Modem Painters”—a record remarkable enough to 
give ample promise for his riper years. Following the 
death of his father in 1846, there occurred a crisis in 
the affairs of the firm, which eventually left young 
Smith in a position of sole responsibility for all its 
undertakings; but in the course of a few years he de¬ 
cided to concentrate upon the publishing, and removed 
to Waterloo Place, leaving the Indian agency and its 
banking developments to Mr. H. S. King, whom he 
had taken into partnership a few years after his father’s 
death. Meanwhile, strenuously as he devoted himself 
to the work of straightening out the complicated affairs 
of his many-sided business, and handicapped as he 
was by the necessity of providing for his widowed 
mother and a family of brothers and sisters, he had 
contrived to extend his activities by the establishment 
of two successful journals, The Overland Mail and 
The Homeward Mail , and to cultivate personal and 
business relations with some of the most distinguished 
men and women writers of the time—among them 
Ruskin, George Henry Lewes, Douglas Jerrold, and 
the Brownings. 

Many years, however, before George Smith the 
Second left Cornhill for Waterloo Place, he had 
achieved a success which alone would have sufficed to 
bring him lasting fame as a publisher, in his revelation 
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to the world of the genius of Charlotte Bronte. The 
discovery was due, in the first place, to the discernment 
of his “reader” and literary adviser* William Smith 
Williams, who noted such qualities in the manuscript 
of “The Professor” that, on his advice, the then un¬ 
known “Currer Bell” was encouraged to submit further 
work. The result was “Jane Eyre”; and the story 
of that wonderful book, of the furore it created, of 
the first visit of its author to London, and of the close 
friendship with her publisher and his family—that 
idyll of publishing—which she maintained to the end 
of her brief life, is too familiar a passage of literary 
history to need repetition here. 

It was through Charlotte Bronte, keenly appreciative 
of the publisher who had recognised her powers and 
shown her so much kindness, that Mrs. Gaskell and 
Harriet Martineau became included in the list of 
George Smith’s authors; through her, too—though in 
a more indirect way—came that close association with 
Thackeray which provides the house of Smith, Elder 
with especial distinction. In i860, when George Smith 
the Second conceived the idea of founding a shilling 
monthly magazine, Thackeray was already in every 
sense one of the greatest assets of his house; and the 
experiment of testing his genius in a new capacity, by 
entrusting him with the editorship of the Cornhill , was 
immediately justified. The magazine—still pursuing 
a career of unbroken prosperity—was from the 
first an unqualified success; and from the long 
list of its famous contributors may be picked 
such names as those of George Eliot (for whose 
“Romola,” which first appeared in its pages, Smith 
with characteristic liberality offered a round ten thousand 
pounds), George Meredith, Anthony Trollope, Robert 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Leslie Stephen—a 
later editor—and Matthew Arnold. Still, not content 
to rest upon the eminence of his publishing house and 
the success of its magazine, the tireless George Smith 
soon found another outlet for his energy and enterprise 
in the foundation, in 1865, of the Pall Mall Gazette . 
Another complete success was his reward; and when, 
fifteen years later, he parted with his flourishing even¬ 
ing paper, he had certainly no reason to regret the 
capital or the labour expended in establishing it. 

In all these years the house of Smith, Elder— 
honoured, by the way, as the publishers of Queen Vic¬ 
toria’s “ Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the 
Highlands” and Sir Theodore Martin’s official “Life 
of the Prince Consort ”—had continued true to its 
policy of discovering and liberally encouraging new 
literary talent. With James Payn as its adviser, it 
only made one bad mistake, in the now historic rejection 
of “John Inglesant”; and against that solitary faux 
fas must be set the introduction to the public of such 
writers as Grant Allen, Henry Seton Merriman, Anstey, 
Stanley Weyman, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and others 
v/hose names to-day are household words. 

Finally, in 1884, George Smith entered upon the 
crowning achievement of his crowded life—the incep¬ 
tion of the great “ Dictionary of National Biography,” 
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which has been well described by Lord Morley as a 
monument of public spirit and munificence. Under 
the successive editorship of Sir Leslie Stephen and Sir 
Sidney Lee, the scheme, as originally planned, was 
brought to completion by the issue of the sixty-third 
and concluding volume in 1900; but in one sense, of 
course, it is a work that can have no finality, and 
supplementary volumes have been, and doubtless will 
continue to be, issued from time to time, as new sub¬ 
jects take their place on the bede-roll of fame. The 
determination to enrich the English book-world with 
this work of reference has been truly called “ an act 
of good citizenship”; and there is satisfaction in the 
knowledge that, venturesome as was the undertaking 
from the business point of view, it brought a measure 
of material reward which there seemed no good ground 
for anticipating at the outset; the re-issue, in twenty-six 
volumes, in particular, has had a large and remunera¬ 
tive circulation. 

In 1901—less than a year after the concluding 
volume of the “Dictionary” appeared—George Smith 
died, full of years and honours. It was of him Millais 
as he lay dying wrote on his slate: “ I should like to 
see George Smith, the kindest man and the best gentle¬ 
man I have had to deal with.” The great house 
which he created has since been safe in the controlling 
hands of his son-in-law, Mr. Reginald J. Smith, who 
had been “ devil ” to Sir Charles Russell at 
the Bar and “taken silk” before his active 
association with the firm began, but whose special 
aptitude for his later nUtier has been convincingly 
proved within the last few years. Now, as formerly, 
the name of Smith, Elder stands as a sure guarantee 
of books of sterling merit and recognisable literary 
value; and the high traditions of the house have never 
been more zealously maintained. 

Among those traditions Mr. Reginald Smith con¬ 
siders none of more supreme importance than the 
cultivation of a spirit of friendship and confidence 
between authors and their publishers. Among 
the last letters written by Captain Scott as he 
lay dying in the Antarctic snows was one of fare¬ 
well to his publisher and friend. The stupid old 
convention which persisted in assuming a necessary 
antagonism between the two callings he scouts as a 
heresy, sufficiently refuted by the record of his own and 
of other historic publishing houses. It is the publisher's 
duty, he holds, to win and keep the goodwill of authors 
as well as of the public, though he laughingly admits 
that not all men or women of letters are quite so amen¬ 
able as, for example, the late Henry Seton Merriman, 
who—in a letter still cherished in Waterloo Place—met 
a criticism of the undue number of apophthegms in his 
“Barlasch of the Guard” with the almost too accom¬ 
modating reply: “ Well, perhaps we had better cut 
them all out.” Mr. Smith insists that there is no 
business so individual as that of the publisher; and 
that this is no merely theoretical view is shown by the 
facts that he personally knows almost every author on 
the list of his house, that he reads every book which it 
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issues, and that he keeps in his own hands the editor¬ 
ship of the Corn/till, with most of the contributors to 
which, too, he is acquainted. In illustration of the care 
exercised in every department of the house it may be 
mentioned that of the MSS. which are sent in to appear, 
it is hoped, in book form, less than 2 per cent, are 
accepted; while of the MSS. submitted for the Cornhill 
Magazine less than | per cent.—less than one in two 
hundred offered—are accepted. 

With regard to the quality and trend of present-day 
fiction, Mr. Smith protests himself “no pessimist,” and 
he cultivates an equally cheerful outlook with regard 
to the future of publishing in general, though he recog¬ 
nises that the conditions of book-buying have been con¬ 
siderably affected by sundry social and other develop¬ 
ments of recent years. One of the chief troubles of the 
time, he acknowledges, is the difficulty experienced by 
unknown authors of talent in obtaining a hearing, since 
there is nowadays hardly any material reward for any¬ 
one concerned in the production of a book by a writer 
who lacks the magic of a “name.” But he frankly dis¬ 
approves of the system of publishing books at the 
author’s expense—a practice which, he recalls with 
satisfaction, has been discouraged by the house of 
Smith, Elder at all periods of its history, many as have 
been the new authors for whom it has opened the door 
to fame. ALFRED BERLYN. 


The Art of Austin O. Spare 

By Haldane Macfall. 

T HERE are artists to-day, as there have ever been, 
who, being masters of an intensely personal 
realm of feeling, and by consequence uttering an in¬ 
tensely personal vision, create their art aloof from the 
vogues and fashions of their age. Of these is Austin 
Spare. 

We can scarcely speak any longer of Spare as one of 
the younger men, when we see youth with down on lip 
aggressively dictate to us from the housetop or from the 
hoardings that art is in the melting-pot and only callow 
stuff hath life. That may be as it may be. And, to 
boot, Spare has now given us three volumes of collected 
designs, whilst his displays are become a regular feature 
of our London shows. That this is so in the case of a 
man who has steadily followed the dictates of his own 
art, untroubled by the passing vogues and clamour of 
the market-place, and regardless of the picture factories, 
whether in Soho or elsewhere, proves that his personal 
art has, at any rate, won consideration from the dis¬ 
criminating. It is time, then, that we looked upon his 
work and tried to judge his achievement. 

As one turns over the pages of the three large folio 
volumes of his published designs one cannot but be 
struck by the fact that processes lose much of the 
subtlety of his hand’s skill; yet even so, we are in the 
presence of the sincere art of a poet of fearless inward 
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vision, restless with self-questionings as to the destiny 
and meaning of life, puzzled by the baffling face of 
the Sphinx who never speaks, inquisitive about the 
mystery of things. Spare is not the man content with 
mastering a trick of thumb. He has mastered the tools 
of his craft—above all, the craftsmanship of perhaps 
the most difficult medium in the painter’s gamut, the 
pen line; but not in order to play five-fingered exercises 
upon it, or to hammer fireworks out of it; he has con¬ 
quered it that he may utter himself through it. 

Much of the art of Spare is of the quality that brings 
forth the criticism: “I don’t like it.” He is too 
thorough an artist, and realises the function of art too 
well to consider the futility of the criticism; he knows, 
as every virile artist knows, that it is not the function 
of art to please or to displease, but solely to arouse in 
our senses what the artist essays to arouse in them. And, 
even whilst the carping judgment that the beholder does 
not like it is given forth, it carries in its very plaint 
the far higher tribute that Spare’s art has discovered a 
victim. Having done that, so far as it concerns the 
artist, his work is done—he has achieved art. 

Whether it be that Spare has not been so fortunate in 
the printer’s reproductive processes as, for instance, was 
Beardsley, the fact remains that the gulf between the 
original and the reproduction in his case is, as a rule, 
far wider than in the case of Beardsley. In the first 
volume by Spare that came into my hands seven or eight 
years ago, “A Book of Satyrs,” the debt to G. J. 
Sullivan in handling of the pen line was confessed; but 
even in this early work a marked personal craftsmanship 
already emerged from the school of art academism of 
the day, and it was no difficult problem to prophesy that 
an artist had arisen amongst us. The vision was quite a 
thing apart; and the hand that strove to utter it m 
terms of form was already answering the will of the 
designer. One looked forward to the work of a new 
poet in line, for here was a man of wide-ranging im¬ 
agination. The danger from the beginning lay in that 
danger which is also the cause of the chaos in modem 
painting, that the art of the eye might be compelled to 
try And utter a sense outside the realm of the sight— 
and Spare has not been guiltless of trying to make the 
art of the vision utter what only literature or the art of 
another function can express. But, granted this fault 
of misdirection of a faculty, it is marvellous to see what 
profound feeling he has stirred within us by and 
through the legitimate field of the appeal to the eye 
alone. 

The “Book of Satyrs,” a remarkable work for any 
man, was fairly free from “literitis”; and not only 
was the music achieved by Spare’s line as deep and 
significant as the imagination that stirred its utterance, 
but the very handling of the line, the use of mass, and 
the sense of composition were out of the ordinary. The 
preface also awoke one to the fact that a book of draw¬ 
ings from his hand had already appeared; and from 
this “Earth” Book one learnt that the artist was but 
seventeen when he wrought the designs-—therefore but 
nineteen when he drew for us this very “Book of 
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Satyrs” ! Such an artistic achievement, not only in 
craftsmanship but in profundity of conception, must 
have been impossible to a lad brought up in a conven¬ 
tional schooling; and one must conclude that Spare 
knew a hard life, and, like Sime, was thinking and 
essaying to utter his emotional life at an age when many 
lads are going to the public schools. 

Spare is obviously deeply interested in mysticism; 
and since intellectually he is so concerned, it follows 
that his emotional sense of life will be deeply affected 
by mysticism. Therein lies the chief threat to, as in 
it also lies the chief fascination and urge of, his art. 
As far as the mysteries of life are revealed to the eye, 
so far is he within his lawful realm of art in uttering 
the mystic wonders; but art reveals—it is the whole 
function of art to reveal—therefore, to utter the sense 
of the mysteries into the senses of his fellows requires 
such gifts of splendid simplicity as few men have 
known. The moment that the artist bemuddles his 
designs with the intention that it requires another sense, 
such as hearing, to fulfil, his painter’s art is debauched ; 
and the employment of symbols that require literary 
explanation, and are not self-contained in the sense of 
sight, must inevitably baffle and bewilder the beholder 
and so fail in the art that it would create. In Spare’s 
last volume, “The Book of Pleasure, the art suffers 
serious defect from its trespass into literature; yet even 
here, whilst the literary matter is but a boredom and a 
waste, the designs which have been made independently 
of the text show such beauty of technique, and hold 
in themselves so mysterious a power, are impregnated 
with so deep a sense of the impressions aroused in the 
contemplation of the problems of life, that one only 
realises with an effort that the man who wrought them, 
though an established master of art amongst us, is but 

twenty-seven. 

The suppleness of line, the beauty of pattern—for 
instance, in “The Ascension of the Ego from Ecstasy 
to Ecstasy”—the exquisiteness of the modelling, above 
all, the realisation of the haunting idea, are now so 
personal, so original, so free from all outside influence 
or schooling, that one wonders to what heights of 
achievement this man will reach, and whether his art 
will come to the recognition it deserves in his lifetime. 
For, perhaps, the highest tribute we can pay to him as 
artist is the obvious fact that he fails to utter through 
the use of words, whilst he makes his drawings the 
habitation of emotional impressions so haunting that it 
surprises one to feel that the pen line can be employed 
with such skill of wizardry as to arouse so subtle and 
complex impressions in our senses. 


Messrs. John Long have down for publication a new 
novel, the scene of which is Salem, Massachusetts Bay, 
the city that was almost destroyed by fire recently. 
The witch-persecution of New England, one of the 
most dramatic chapters of American history, is the 
theme. It is entitled “Maids of Salem,” and is by 
K. L. Montgomery, author of “The Gate-Openers . 99 
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Letters to Certain Eminent 

Authors 

XV.—MR. A. E. W. MASON. 

1 R,—A night some six or seven years ago, when 
I first had the pleasure of meeting you, stands 
out in my memory. It was at a dinner of artists and 
authors. Your high spirits were positively infectious. 
Evidently you were getting all the fun possible out of 
life and a well-merited success. In a literary sense 
you were bom with the silver spoon. I take it none of 
the depressing years of probation which break the spirit 
of impatient youth had been your lot; you were never 
called upon to eat your heart out in the anguish of 
waiting for recognition; the postman's knock had few 
terrors for you. You won popularity with your first 
considerable production, and deservedly. You have 
never improved upon “ The Courtship of Morrice 
Buckler." It has always impressed me as one of 
the very best of its type. True, the type has 
become a bit worn by exploitation. The sword- 
and-cloak school is played out, for the present at 
least. Excessive output has been its undoing. This, 
however, is not your fault. Indeed, you may justly 
regard it as a grievance, for men like yourself and Mr. 
Stanley Weyman, that the domain you made your own 
should have been invaded and vulgarised by hordes of 
weaklings. You were certainly one of the pioneers in 
that revival of what one may call historical romance. 
When the thing was fresh it had its charm. 

You were, I believe, originally secretary to an 
ecclesiastical society, and then you were on the stage. 
Or should the order be reversed ? However, it is 
immaterial. What I wish to bring out is that a student 
of psychology would find the influence of both occupa¬ 
tions impressed upon your books. You have cultivated 
a nice sense of the dramatic: you understand a good 
curtain. I do not think anyone could make more of 
your plots than you have made. And yet withal there 
is a sort of self-conscious restraint: an apparent dread 
of the bizarre and the sensational. Perhaps these quali¬ 
ties were developed by contact with decorous clerics 
and high dignitaries during that secretarial period ? 
On the other hand, they might have been more pro¬ 
nounced, indeed, have been a genuine handicap to your 
creative talents, but for that other experience of life 
behind the footlights and all it implies. I cannot say 
to which influence your temperament was naturally more 
ready to respond. My own impression, however, 
derived entirely from your writings, is that it was to 
the ascetic. 

Now as to the successors of “ Morrice Buckler." You 
have had some moderate triumphs, and two great ones. 
Of the former, I like “Lawrence Clavering" the best 
and “ The Philanderers " the least. The latter are, of 
course, “The Four Feathers" and “The Broken Road." 
Frankly, I thought “The Four Feathers" over-rated. 

It was machine-made and a barefaced instance 
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of misappropriation. Some time before it was pub¬ 
lished I had the misfortune to read Professor Neu- 
feldt's account of his imprisonment by the Kalifah at 
Omdurman—misfortune, because the fact spoilt any 
enjoyment of a good yarn. It was annoying to come 
upon slab after slab of incident borrowed with a 
modicum of adaptation. If there had been any kind of 
acknowledgment one would have felt more tolerant, 
but I at least have never seen any admission of your 
indebtedness to the man who suffered years of misery 
and provided you with ready-made material. I hope I do 
you no injustice—perhaps you have made due acknow¬ 
ledgment in later editions. 

“The Broken Road " stands on a higher level than 
“The Four Feathers." It is one of the most satisfac¬ 
tory of the many treatments of the colour problem as 
applied to sex antipathies. You make it rather a pro¬ 
blem of environment than of natural aversion. And 
you are entitled to do so, even in the light of my 
limited experience. I have known Englishwomen 
married to Orientals and happy enough with their 
husbands and children both in India and in this coun¬ 
try. On the other hand, for every woman who can be 
content with such an union there are thousands to whom 
the thought of an Oriental in the more familiar rela¬ 
tions of the sexes would be abhorrent. The dislike is 
physical as much as anything else, and I am not at all 
prepared to agree that a Hindu is at a better advantage 
in a white community than amongst his own people and 
with all the glow and colour, the pomp and raiment of 
the East. Nevertheless, “The Broken Road" has more 
than the value of a good piece of fiction. 

Of your stage work I have seen the principal adapta¬ 
tions you have made from your novels, and am pre¬ 
pared to say that they could not have been done much 
better. Nevertheless, they have all the defects of a 
dramatised story, especially so as your first-hand know¬ 
ledge of stagecraft has made you too subservient to the 
time-honoured conventions. One might have expected 
from you a little revolt against the shackles, an attempt 
to widen the limitations of the ordinary playwright. 
But you have traversed the old grooves and taught us 
nothing. I doubt if any of your work for the theatre will 
be thought worth a revival. Finally, there is your experi¬ 
ence of political life. Rumour had it that you were 
not happy as a Member of Parliament, and why should 
you be ? To a man of imagination the deadly routine 
and monotony of attendance at the House must have 
spelt stagnation. It is not soothing to a celebrity to 
feel that he is but a cog in a machine, and that any 
other cog in his place would work as well. Then, too, 
your gift of comprehension, to say nothing of your 
sense of humour, would see too much of the hollowness, 
artificiality, and hypocrisy of the party system to per¬ 
mit the retention of your self-respect. One requires a 
particular type of brain to suffer gladly the lot of a 
private member. You did well to leave politics behind. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Carneades, Junior. 
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REVIEWS 

A Defence of Baroque 

The Architecture of Humanism . A Study in the His¬ 
tory of Taste. By GEOFFREY SCOTT. (Constable 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

T HE book before us reminds us strongly of the train- 
joumey along the Italian Riviera; passages of almost 
impenetrable darkness are succeeded, at quasi-regular 
intervals, by vistas of blinding light. After a while, 
we formed the habit of not bothering about the tunnels 
and just waiting for the periods of illumination. We 
now know Mr. Scott’s thesis; but, if we had been 
seriously afraid of the dark, we are forced to believe 
that we should have abandoned him at the earliest 
possible station, and so have missed a good deal that 
we have emphatically enjoyed. 

Mr. Scott acts at times as if he had been “stung by 
the gad-fly of some swift-working conception,” and at 
others as if the even more disturbing gad-fly of “la 
b£tise humaine” had temporarily rendered life intoler¬ 
able for him. That is what makes him tend to be diffi¬ 
cult. Human stupidity has performed some of its 
strangest antics in connection with architecture; it has 
been perpetually baffled in its attempts at reducing this 
most elemental but elusive of the arts to ordinary 
literary formulae. The human mind must have formulae 
or hypotheses to account for the things that interest it, 
and, if it cannot find one to fit exactly the case before 
it, it accepts one that fits approximately. Mr. Scott’s 
book consists of an examination of a few of the 
formulae that have been made to cover the case of archi¬ 
tecture. Five of his chapters are called, respectively, 
“The Romantic Fallacy,” “The Mechanical Fallacy,” 
“The Ethical Fallacy,” “The Biological Fallacy,” and 
“The Academic Tradition.” 

We are not quite sure about all of these “fallacies”; 
most of them strike us as nothing more than moods 
or points of view. Mr. Scott would be the first to admit 
—does, in fact, admit—that it is impossible to keep 
wholly clear of ethical considerations in criticising 
works of art; ethical considerations may be given too 
much prominence, but they have their place. He quotes 
“Ethical criticism is irrelevant to art,” and remarks, 
“No proposition could well be less obvious. None, 
we shall see reason to admit, could be less true.” We 
did not, indeed, subsequently find the reason stated 
with precision, but it is clear that, in this book, 
ethics are not excluded from the field of aesthetic 
criticism. 

Again, the point of view that engendered the 
“Romantic Fallacy” receives eloquent justification. 

In so far as the Romantic Movement has stimulated 
our sensibility to the literary values [of a work of art], 
that is a clear gain. It would be absurd to demand 
(as in some of the arts enthusiasts are constantly de¬ 
manding) that we should limit pur enjoyment of an 
art to that delight which it is the peculiar and special 


function of the art to provide. To sever our expe¬ 
rience into such completely isolated departments is to 
impoverish it at every point. In the last resort, as 
in the first, we appreciate a work of art not by the 
single instrument of a specialised taste, but with our 
whole personality. 

The “Mechanical Fallacy” is made clear in the phrase, 
“construction truthfully expressed”; this fallacy, if 
such it be, is the most specious and the most fashion¬ 
able of all. Of the biological fallacy we will hasten to 
make a present to Mr. Scott; we know that architecture 
has nothing whatever to do with biology, and that 
biology has wrought considerable havoc by its intru¬ 
sion into other alien spheres. 

We have proceeded so far with the greatest irregu¬ 
larity, for we have given the author’s reservations, with¬ 
out indicating from what doctrine they are abstracted. 
The distinctive thesis of this book is that Baroque is a 
“profoundly great style.” To the average English¬ 
man, unless he has been brought up to some extent on 
City churches, no proposition could be more paradoxi¬ 
cal; we need not recapitulate his reasons for finding it 
so, as they are all contained in this book. We suspect 
that Mr. Scott has spent a good deal of time in Italy 
in the company of average Englishmen, and a good 
deal of his time in the country of the books—this is 
more than a suspicion—in the company of that arch- 
average Englishman, John Ruskin. Nothing could 
exceed the parti pris of the average Englishman abroad; 
and on no subject is he more blindly prejudiced than 
on architecture. A good many Englishmen refuse to 
go inside a Renaissance church, and the rest enter it 
mainly to find fault. The epithet, “Jesuit,” is as 
deadly a reproach in the architectural as in any other 
sense; the word “tawdry” generally finishes the debate 
before it has begun. Baroque is regarded as the decad¬ 
ence of Renaissance, itself a kind of Scarlet Woman 
of the arts. Classic, learned about at school, and 
Gothic, impressed by country walks, are the English¬ 
man’s two contradictory standards; a third would 
increase the confusion. 

The author proves to us that Baroque is not the 
decadence of the Renaissance style, that it marks, in 
fact, a recovery from a stagnant period, the history of 
architecture running by no means parallel with that of 
painting, and that it represented a high artistic ideal. 
It is not insincere, save in the sense in which all art 
is insincere, and it is not anarchical, because it learnt 
from freedom the lesson of restraint. “In these ob¬ 
durate forms, variety must prove tedious and licence 
lose its fascination,” Mr. Scott remarks of the failures 
of French Revolutionary architecture; but the builders 
of the Baroque did not rest their appeal on variety or 
licence. “Every art, and architecture more than any, 
requires a principle of permanence. It needs a theme 
to vary, a resisting substance to work upon, a form to 
alter or preserve, a base upon which, when inspiration 
flags, it may retire. . . . When architecture, in the 
Renaissance, based itself on an experimental science of 
taste, and refused all extraneous sanctions, it felt for 
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the first time the embarrassment of liberty." The 4 ‘re¬ 
sisting substance,** the “theme to vary,” was found 
in the canons of Vitruvius. On this solid ground the 
men of the Baroque could follow their bent, and, fol¬ 
lowing the tradition of the Renaissance, create 44 an 
architecture of taste, seeking no logic, consistency, or 
justification beyond that of giving pleasure.** 

We are grateful for this book, because it pays off a 
grudge of our own : our instinct to admire and revel in 
the architecture of the Renaissance had been so often 
chastened with rebukes that we had begun to fear that 
it was a sin. Mr. Scott demolishes the dogmatists, 
erects no fresh dogma, and, if he is sometimes obscure, 
is so through the overcrowding of his ideas. Nor must 
we forget his forbearance, while he was contrasting the 
beautiful gim-cracks of the Renaissance with a “struc¬ 
turally perfect and sincere** railway station, in omitting 
all reference to the fate of one particular monument 
of sturdy, unpretentious utility that crowned but a few 
\ears since the Charing Cross arches. 


A Stirring Youth 

Memories of My Youth: 1844-1865. By GEORGE 
Haven Putnam, Litt.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

7s. 6d. net.) 

THERE is a deal of varied interest in Dr. Putnam’s 
“Memories.” The most exciting moments naturally 
circle round the War of Secession, but the writer 
had many other experiences well worth the recounting. 
Bom during a prolonged visit of his father to 
London, when the English branch of the famous 
publishing firm was established, he stayed there 
till he was sufficiently old to have a strong im¬ 
pression of the City, and is able to compare the 
Londons of various epochs. Nor was he too late in 
reaching New York to be able to garner similar im¬ 
pressions and to generate similar comparisons. Paris, 
also, he came to know in his early years, and Berlin. 
During his stay in Paris he even supplied material to 
a journalist friend of the Pinkerton type for the use 
of a New York newspaper: the friend was unfor¬ 
tunately ignorant of French and the French, but was 
a part-owner of the paper in question. 

Dr. Putnam's most interesting experiences before the 
war were obtained in Germany, where he travelled a 
good deal, largely on foot, took part in the inner life 
of the students of Gottingen, and reckoned among his 


acquaintance such men as Ewald. Conditions at Got¬ 
tingen seem not to have moved much since Heine's time, 
but the American student appears to have been happier 
there than the German poet. So do other American 
and English students, except when they were fighting 
about the rights and wrongs of the Civil War. Dr. 
Putnam is very severe on the Times , which supplied 
Europe with all its ideas about the crisis, and was re¬ 
markably prejudiced in its judgments. An entertain¬ 
ing illustration of the vagueness about American con¬ 
ditions that prevailed even in cultured European circles 
is to be found in the report of a conversation with a 
Gottingen professor who 44 placed his finger trium¬ 
phantly on the Isthmus of Panama. ‘There,* he said, 
‘are your American forces. It is there, as I understand 
the matter, that the North Americans and the South 
Americans are fighting out this contest. Now, how 
could one of the armies march two hundred and forty 
miles east to west?* ** 

Dr. Putnam asked leave of his father more than once 
to return and fight, but was not allowed to do so, on 
the score of youth, till the war was a year old; when 
he did return, he had three crowded years of glorious 
life. The narrative gains rather than loses from the 
modesty of the narrator; a seasoning of gasconade 
will sometimes help out a story when the incidents 
were few, but in this case the incidents were numerous, 
and included sea and land, pitched battles, confine¬ 
ment, and attempts at escape. Dr. Putnam served, 
too, in a variety of capacities, as quartermaster, ad¬ 
jutant, and unofficial chaplain. He was also re¬ 
sponsible on one occasion, through mishearing an order, 
for turning the enemy's retreat into a rout. He re¬ 
fused a lieutenancy at the beginning, not knowing 
that the qualifications for commissioned rank were 
learned by most of its holders through brute experi¬ 
ence. The conditions were almost those of the wars 
of the French Revolution. 

The various hardships of the war are graphically 
described. The ship that took Dr. Putnam's con¬ 
tingent to New Orleans was an earnest of future trials; 
then followed the swamps of Louisiana, with scorpions 
and moccasin snakes; then the sight of the 44 butter¬ 
nuts " (the Confederate soldiers) and plenty of con¬ 
crete fighting; finally a pestilential prison and starva¬ 
tion diet, lasting to the end of the war. The only 
indignation the author allows himself against the 
enemy of that day is expended against those who were 
responsible for the state of the “ Libby*' and other 
prisons. 
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The most formidable troubles were of the Federate’ 
own household. A drunken major, who was Dr. Put¬ 
nam’s superior during his quartermaster period, caused 
him considerable trouble by his inability to sign docu¬ 
ments at the necessary moment; the junior had to re¬ 
sort to forgery, which the senior pronounced later, 
happily, to be “ a capital idea.” Then he had the 
charge of a contingent of riotous “ Bowery boys ” 
newly sent up to the front; Dr. Putnam tells us more 
than once that he was of small stature, and comments 
sadly on this bear-leading episode: “My villains had 
a bad habit of not behaving according to the precedent 
of the romances. My ‘ left ’ was not a very stalwart 
one, and the rascals whom I was trying to subdue were 
not only, as a rule, much stronger in physique, but had 
a knowledge in the use of their fists which I had never 
secured.” However, this business was triumphantly 
accomplished, and, after a little weeding, a very 
efficient detachment was evolved. 

Humour abounds, and there is a delightful picture 
of the adjutant’s mule, which started the day with the 
adjutant, the regimental archives, and some of the 
quarters* baggage on his back; with the fatigues of the 
day, frying-pans, muskets, and a variety of objects 
would be added. “ Then the drummer-boy would 
report that he was played out, and the drum would be 
hoisted up. When the drum was followed a little 
later by the boy himself, the adjutant would get 
down.” 

The comments on the political situation are very in¬ 
forming, and the reasons for some of the Confederate 
movements, made with a view to a striking success and 
European intervention, are made abundantly clear. 
Napoleon III wanted to have a free hand in Mexico, 
and Palmerston was ready, but for Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert, for some kind of intervention. 


Theology 

Christianity and Ethics. By ARCHIBALD B. D. ALEX- 
ANDER, M.A., D.D. (Duckworth and Co. 2s. 6d. 
. net.) 

Catholic Democracy : Individualism and Socialism . By 
Henry C. Day, S.J. With a Preface by the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. (Heath, 
Cranton and Ouseley. 6s. net.) 

The Men of the Pauline Circle . By HERBERT S. SEEK¬ 
INGS. (C. H. Kelly. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Authority . By the Rev. GEORGE FREEMAN. New 

Edition. (H. R. Allenson. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Saviour of the World. By CHARLOTTE M. MASON. 
(Kegan Paul and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. Alexander's able work supplies a real want. It 
is a comparatively short and convenient study of Chris¬ 
tian moral philosophy. Having reviewed the nature and 
scope of ethics, the author passes on to the more per¬ 
sonal problems of conscience and will. In the examina- 
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tion of character, the naturalistic and idealistic 
tendencies are both carefully considered in many 
aspects. Several chapters are given to the Christian 
ideals of standard, motive and conduct, with a section 
in conclusion on social institutions. The works of well- 
known philosophers are referred to and criticised 
throughout. We strongly commend this book to 
students, particularly those in theological colleges, 
where, strange as it may seem, too little consideration 
is given to moral philosophy. 

“Catholic Democracy” is a valuable and opportune 
work. Its object is to show how fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent is Catholic Sociology from modem Socialism or 
from merely superficial Christian Socialism. The spirit 
of true democracy is in the Church, but, at the same 
time, the Church is not on the side ot socialistic un¬ 
belief, anarch)’ or revolution. 1 hese essays are really 
excellent. 

It was a novel idea to group together those twenty- 
four men alluded to by St. Paul in his famous letters, 
and Mr. H. S. Seekings has given us most interesting 
studies of the personality of each. l hey are short, 
very well written and free from unnecessary speculation, 
being based simply on the references which St. Paul 
makes to his friends or companions. 

“Authority” is a set of very thoughtful essays on 
the position of the Anglican Church in relation to other 
Christian bodies. 

“The Training of the Disciples” is the sixth volume 
of “The Saviour of the World,” Miss Mason’s epic 
rendering of the story of the Life of Christ, which, so 
lar as it had then been written, we reviewed in The 
Academy of May 18, 1912. Of the writer’s own work 
we may say that it is zealously done in the spirit of the 

true disciple. 

Little-known Madagascar 

Through Western Madagascar . By WALTER D. MAR¬ 
CUSE. (Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. MARCUSE went to Madagascar to study questions 
affecting the methods of cultivating and marketing the 
butter bean. His book, however, contains much more 
about the natives and the flora and fauna of the island 
than about the edible which was—or should have been 
—his immediate concern. As a matter of fact, we 
have seldom read a more interesting account, unpre¬ 
tentiously set forth, of a comparatively little-known 
country and people. Since the French induced the late 
Lord Salisbury to acknowledge their rights, or what 
they claimed as their rights, in the island, we have 
allowed Madagascar to pass rather out of sight, and 
many who could have told the name of the capital 
have forgotten that there is such a place as 
Antananarivo. 

Mr. Marcuse travelled mainly in the west and south¬ 
west of the island, but incidentally he throws light on 
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the manner in which the French have discharged their 
trust. On the whole, no doubt they have conferred 
benefits on the tribes. For instance, in Madagascar, 
as in Papua, with whose natives there is often a strik¬ 
ing affinity in the Sakalava, the sorcerer, a scourge to 
any unhappy folk who come under his malign in¬ 
fluence, has, since the French occupation, been driven 
more and more into remote villages. On the other 
hand, the same thing is happening here as happens 
elsewhere when the native race is brought into contact 
with the white invader. The Sakalava are dying out 
or being exterminated. In spite of the vast territory 
at their disposal, according to Mr. Marcuse, they do 
not number more than 200,000. He believes that the 
French, finding them a proud and troublesome race to 
deal with, arc deliberately exterminating them. Their 
chief offence is that they will not work for the Euro¬ 
pean if they can avoid it. “ Quite recently the Govern¬ 
ment has put an embargo on the immigration of the 
Antannoros i^who are very willing workers) into the 
Sakalava country, and the Sakalava, fearing that this 
regulation will ultimately result in their offspring be¬ 
coming ‘ slaves ’ of the white man, are killing all their 
new-born children. Deplorable as this state of affairs 
may seem, it is nevertheless true.” 

There is, of course, a certain amount of intermarriage 
between the natives and the white settler, and equally, 
as usual, the observer reports in favour of either pure 
native or pure European. Half-castes seem to acquire 
all the vices and to discard all the virtues of the white 
side of their parentage. Mr. Marcuse came across 
some quaint specimens of the white man who has taken 
on the native life. Most of them, as he says, have not 
gone out to Madagascar for the sake of their health. 
He found some amusing Scotsmen among these so- 
called colonial characters. A friend of his—himself 
a Scot—explained that the man 41 frae north o’ the 
Tweed, like a goat, will thrive where no other beast 
can exist. We rather like the Scot who married 
a Sakalava woman, and pretended to have forgotten 
his own tongue until his native beverage had time to 
take effect, when the Sakalava speech readily gave 
place to “home-spun.” A desire for French wines is 
apparently developing among the natives; this has 
led to the greater cultivation of the butter bean, 
which, having a ready market, provides the means of 
gratifying the new taste. Possibly, per contra , this 
may also account for the growing partiality for butter 
beans in France! Mr. Marcuse has an interesting 
chapter on wild rubber collection, which recently pro¬ 
mised to become an industry of real importance. It 
was the custom of the natives to burn down parts of 
the forest in order to provide new grazing land for 
their cattle. This was stopped by the French for the 
sake of the rubber. The fall in price has made the 
restriction no longer necessary. So do economic forces 
act and interact! Mr. Marcuse had one or two ex¬ 
citing adventures, particularly on the Mangoky River. 
Hence his book is not lacking in variety. It is practical, 
informing, and suggestive. 


Shorter Reviews 

From an Islington Window . By M. Betham-Edwards. 
(Smith, Elder and Co. 6s.) 

T HE chronicles of a suburb are not calculated 
to be very exciting, and Islington appears 
to have been something between the town proper 
and the green fields at the early Victorian time 
in which Miss Betham-Edwards locates her re¬ 
miniscent romance. But a good deal can be 
seen from a street window, and it is evident that 
there were sharp eyes, which nothing escaped, always 
on the watch at this Islington window. The notes, such 
as there are, of the lives and loves, the joys and 
sorrows, of this quiet comer, though they amount to no 
more than ‘'small beer,” have their interest, and the 
authoress has touched on them skilfully. The man on 
the doorstep opposite, and his unusual victualling, were 
a constant excitement until the final explosion occurred. 
Mr. Bolingbroke, with his airs and ambitions, is very 
suggestive of Mr. Micawber; indeed, there is something 
in the characters throughout and the descriptions which 
continually recalls the manner of Dickens. The drunken 
bridegroom, Miss Prime and her archery party and the 
ring, the practical joke of the forged invitation, and the 
City man, are all amusing in a small way. The volume 
is a collection of incidents, rather than a connected story 
in successive chapters. As Miss Edwards remarks, it 
must naturally end in a wedding, in this case of the 
general servant and the local chimney-sweep. The 
aposiopesis of the latter’s speech, as effected by the 
clergyman, was a master-stroke of readiness. But is 
the story credible—though its truth is asserted—that a 
boy was once flogged “by the brutal headmaster of one 
of our great schools” till he died of his injuries? We 
had never heard of it before. 


Wild Life . (Bank Buildings, Kingsway, W.C. 
2 s. 6d.) 

The article describing the nidification of Mr. 
Stickleback in the July issue of Wild Life is 
even more interesting than the one on Mr. Toad as 
foster-father in a previous issue. Those who angle for 
tarpon may look with contempt on the humble stickle¬ 
back, simply because he is small and more familiar, 
and as has been said before, “familiarity engendereth 
contempt.” But there is nothing contemptible about 
Mr. Stickleback; he is a gentleman in many more ways 
than one. He is pugnacious, it is true, but generally 
only when he is defending himself or his own from 
capture, or assault on the abode of love wherein are 
temporarily dwelling the lady who has won his heart 
and their little pledges of love. There are fishes who 
are most neglectful of their offspring; they cast them 
adrift, let them become food for whales, to be eventu¬ 
ally reincarnated as ladies* corsets. Not so this preux 
chevalier; matrimony and race preservation are far more 
' important to him than they have unfortunately proved 
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to many humans. When he enters upon that glorious 
campaign for which Nature has endowed every entity 
of creation, he boldly assumes most of the colours of 
the rainbow; and then, without a thought for his 
Joseph’s coat, he starts house-building. Stems, leaves, 
and anything vegetable growing in the water he lays 
under contribution; and when the wigwam, as it might 
be called, is completed, he aerates it and invites his 
heart’s desire to step inside. The lady does so, and 
then this tiny denizen of our ponds and streams, with 
spines erect, mounts guard, for all the world like one 
of our colossal Lifeguards at Whitehall. The article 
is illustrated with many excellent snapshots. 


Litanies of Life . By KATHLEEN WATSON. (Wm. 

Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Later Litanies . By KATHLEEN WATSON. (Wm. Heine¬ 
mann. 2s. 6d. net.) 

THESE sketches are rather aptly described in the 
publisher’s accompanying paragraph, as “gentle, bitter¬ 
sweet retrospects.” In a way, they are highly senti¬ 
mental. Some are almost morbid. They are as if one 
revealed the personal and esoteric memories attached to 
a withered little bunch of violets, which had lain some 
quarter of a century pressed between the leaves of a 
book of sonnets. And yet they are written with a 
certain charm of pathos, which, no doubt, will appeal 
to many. Their claim to merit probably lies in the fact 
that the sad little ironies of life are pictured without 
a trace of cynicism. Quite the best is the tragedy en¬ 
titled “Off Arran’s Isle” in the earlier volume, a poem 
of love—the old story, the romance of a few weeks, a 
few leaves from a girl’s diary, told in simple and 
natural thought, yet with much beauty of description. 
To this, and to one or two others, might be applied 
Shelley’s famous sentence: 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 

While the rest of the stanza certainly belongs to all 
these sad “ Litanies ” : 

We look before and after 
And pine for what is not; 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught. 


Golf for Women . By GEORGE DUNCAN. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 3s. 6d. net.) 

So many books have been written during the past three 
or four years on the art of golf by our champions that 
it is quite a relief to find that the latest publication 
takes quite a new line and treats of the “Royal and 
Antient Game” from the women’s standpoint. 

It is only within very recent years that golf has 
become so popular among women; for every one woman 
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who played ten years ago there are at least twenty play¬ 
ing now, and the majority because they honestly enjoy 
the game and find the exercise beneficial; some few, no 
doubt, as a duty, for it is considered fashionable. 
Taking into consideration this great increase, it is 
rather surprising to find how few there are who attain 
a real degree of excellence; by far the majority seem 
content to play quite a third or fourth-rate game. The 
average woman must always be at a disadvantage when 
compared with the average man, as George Duncan 
points out, by reason of her slighter physique; but he 
thinks that the margin of difference is wider than it 
should be, largely owing to the fact that she has not 
yet mastered the art of holding her clubs properly; when 
women have conquered this weakness, men of the same 
handicap will not be able to concede the strokes they 
do now. 

With the aim in view of strengthening this part of 
ladies’ play, Duncan enters thoroughly into the question 
of grips and stances and many other extremely useful 
principles which experience has showrn him to be benefi¬ 
cial. In working out these principles and in his illus¬ 
trations he has kept strictly in view their adaptation to 
the lady player. 

The keynote of the book seems to be an echo of the 
opinion of most professional golfers that the average 
lady has more faults to overcome than the average 
man; she attempts too much, and is specially addicted 
to overswinging. The last chapter is devoted to the 
opinions of his fellow master-golfers on the “Causes 
of Failure” and their remedies; and surely the close 
instructions of such a player as George Duncan, backed 
up by the useful hints of J. H. Taylor, Harry Vardon, 
E. Ray, James Braid, and many other experienced 
teachers, should do much to improve the standard of 
the game among lady players. 


Careers for Our Sons. Edited by the Rev. GEO. H. 
Williams, M.A. (A. and C. Black. 5s. net.) 

A WORK of reference such as this depends largely for 
its value upon its accuracy, and the present issue, which 
makes the fourth edition, is brought up to date, revised 
throughout, and enlarged. As a practical handbook 
to the professions and to commercial life generally, the 
volume is full of excellent and trustworthy informa¬ 
tion. The cost of entering upon each profession is 
given, and full details as to the subjects required in 
examinations. Engineering, with its various branches 
—the new development of flying is considered—has a 
remarkably interesting section, and the pages devoted 
to journalism and advertising are capably written. We 
can heartily recommend the book to all who are in a 
difficulty as to the choice of a career for their boys, for 
the editor has proved himself thoroughly fitted for his 
task, and has had the assistance of specialists in many 
of the articles on such themes as the Army, the Navy> 
and the Civil Service. 
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Fiction 

The Residency . By HENRY BRUCE. (John Long 6s.) 

N spite of a decided accuracy in the matter of local 
colour, this book has a rather unhealthy flavour; it is 
the story of Laura Lowell, whose father was English, 
and whose mother was Eurasian. Laura herself was so 
white and fair that, never having known her mother, 
and not having had the history of her birth explained, 
she believed herself to be pure white. Fate took her out 
to the residency at Kanhalla, where she had charge 
of her uncle's house. Once in the East, she found her¬ 
self eastern by instinct, and when the Rajah Amar Rao 
came along she promptly fell in love with him. In¬ 
trigue with the uncle followed, since he was against the 
match, and various unnecessary elements, including a 
letter from the German Emperor respecting the pur¬ 
chase of a port belonging to the Rajah's brother, are 
introduced. In the end Laura and the Rajah get their 
way, but the uncle saves his honour at the expense of 
his reason, and we are left with Laura looking forward 
to a return to her mother's people, with Amar Rao. 

The manner of the story counts against it. The 
author writes clumsily, slangily, and perverts good 
English in the mouths of his characters. “The luscious 
Indian figure" is insisted on in the case of the feminine 
characters, and there is no clear delineation—the people 
are ineffective and unreal. Laura herself is a shadow, 
and we are not clear even at the end of the story 
whether she was meant to be bad or good, clever or a 
fool. The same applies to the rest of the figures in 
the story, which fails to grip from beginning to end, 
and sometimes repels by the manner of its writing. 
The author knows his India, and that is to the good. 


The Whistling Man . By MAXMILIAN Foster. 

(Appleton and Co. 6s.) 

Beginning at Etaples, with the death of old Craig, 
this story moves over to New York with Leonard Craig, 
who was determined to find out why his father had 
been frightened to death by the whistling man, who, by 
the way, was two or three men; and, once arrived in 
America, the story fairly "hustles." It concerns the 
misdoings of certain Wall Street speculators, and tells 
how young Craig, through the sins which his father 
and other men had committed, was almost made a 
scapegoat; but, as we knew from the first mention of 
Mary Adair, daughter of the only comparatively 
honest man in the whole bunch, Leonard wins out to 
happiness at the end—with Mary, of course. The illus¬ 
trations do not present Mary in as kindly a light as the 
text: according to the author, Leonard was a lucky 
man; according to the artist, his taste was not of the 
most fastidious order. 

Allowing for extreme improbability, even though the 
principal scenes are laid in the land where anything 
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may happen, the book is decidedly interesting; the 
reader is taken on from scene to scene with marvellous 
rapidity, and the whole of the action in New York, 
which occupies all space but the first three or four chap¬ 
ters, takes place in the course of two or three days. The 
chief drawback is the series of nasty little digs the 
author makes at Englishmen and English ways; his im¬ 
pressions of the cousins east of the Atlantic have evi¬ 
dently been received from very bad specimens of the 
race. Considering the way in which the Western man 
mauls our language, the references in the book to 
English pronunciation and accent are extremely vindic¬ 
tive, to say the least of it. Still, it is a good story, 
not too deeply etched—an enjoyable piece of light 
reading matter. 


Shorter Notices 

OLLOWING on the lines of Paltock's "Peter 
Wilkins" and Restif de la Bretonne's "Austral 
Discovery," Inez Haynes Gillmore has conceived 
another romance dealing with human flight, "Angel 
Island" (G. Bell and Sons, 6s.), which, apart from its 
improbabilities, might have been a charming idyllic 
story were it not for the style in which it is written. The 
volume is an importation from the United States, and 
abounds in atrocious Yankeeisms which no educated 
American would make use of, and which jar on the 
English reader. Five men are shipwrecked on a deserted 
tropical island; to them come five flying women, whom 
they capture and whose wings they clip. Marriages 
follow, and in a very short time the ladies have 
mastered the Americanese of their husbands and can 
say quite glibly, "bctchu," “gee," and similar choice 
expressions. But they object to their wings being 
periodically clipped, and strike for the right to fly, 
which eventually has to be conceded to them. 

A delightful little work is Andr6 Lafon's "Jean 
Gilles" (G. Bell and Sons, 3s. 6d. net), which has been 
awarded the Grand Prize for Literature by the French 
Academy. It is the vivid autobiography of a French 
schoolboy, and to some extent the story of the author's 
own life; he is still quite a young man and an usher in 
a school, and is therefore able to tell his story from 
actual experience with a freshness acquired from his 
immediate surroundings. The child lives in his pages, 
and his early career is described by a master-hand. 
Lady Theodora Davidson's translation reads smoothly, 
and is all that could be desired. 

"Stories of the Operas and the Singers," by Leonard 
Lees (John Long, 6d. net), contains the plots of the 
operas being performed this season at Covent Garden, 
with some biographical notes on the artists appearing in 
them, and numerous portraits. "Russian Opera and 
Ballet" (Hachette and Co., 2s. Od. net) is a gorgeously 
illustrated souvenir programme of the performances at 
Drury Lane. It is handsomely produced and well worth 
preserving. 
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Notes on Mediaeval Universities—I 

By Professor Herbert Strong 

I T would seem that at certain epochs a conviction 
sets in that centres of learning must be formed if 
a nation is to advance in progress. Such epochs were 
the twelfth century and the Renaissance; and at the 
present date every large town is desirous of claiming 
a University to itself, and is looking for a pious 
founder to start it. In the Middle Ages—which we 
hastily call the “Dark Ages *’—the Universities, more 
than any other bodies, kept the torch of learning alight, 
and these “ dark " ages had no scruples as to the 
number of new centres which might be called into being 
to satisfy the very large number of students who 
wished to study in their retirement. In France, Uni¬ 
versities were founded at Toulouse, at Cahors, at 
Poitiers, at Caen, at Bordeaux, and at Montpellier. 
By the end of the fifteenth century there were nearly 
eighty of these institutions leading the intellectual 
movement of Europe. The age of the Renaissance saw 
the birth of more than thirty more, among which are 
those of Aberdeen and Edinburgh. 

The one name which members of modem Universi¬ 
ties ought to revere as their spiritual father is the 
mighty name of Abelard, the great scholastic philo¬ 
sopher of the twelfth century. Before the foundation 
of any University, he lectured at Paris to some of the 
most celebrated men of his age, among whom were 
the future Pope Celestine II, Peter the Lombard, and 
Arnold of Brescia. He is known to all of us by the 
romantic story of his passion for Heloise, which has 
passed into a classic all over Europe. Heloise was the 
niece of one Fulbert, a Canon of Notre Dame, in age 
just sweet seventeen; in beauty, talent, and knowledge 
unsurpassed. Abelard, then thirty-eight years old, 
became the teacher of this charming pupil; and it is 
not surprising that the motto of Chaucer's delightful 
nun proved in his case true: “Amor vincit omnia." 
Heloise returned her teacher’s affection with equal 
ardour; Fulbert, deeming that a pedant destined for 
the tonsure was proof against Cupid, suspected nothing 
until he happened to find some ardent poetical effusions 
addressed to his lovely niece. They fled together; 
Heloise was privately married to Abelard, and this 
with their uncle’s consent. Shortly after, she declared 
that she had never been married at all, so that she 
might not hinder his advancement in the Church. The 
terrible punishment inflicted on Abelard by Fulbert 
need not be detailed here; he survived it, and entered 
as a monk, while Heloise took the veil at Argenteuil. 
Abelard may be described as the forerunner of those 
who think for themselves. His thesis was that under¬ 
standing must precede belief; but it must be particu¬ 
larly insisted on that the school which he founded did 
not answer to our Agnosticism, for its disciples be¬ 
lieved that they could explain the main articles of 
belief; still, even this cautious faith could not prevent 
his conviction, before two Councils, of heresies. 
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The ascendancy which he gained over his age can 
hardly be realised; he succeeded by his fascinating 
presence and his wonderful eloquence in attracting and 
retaining round his chair throngs of pupils, and it was 
in the Middle Ages, as we have seen it to be in classical 
times, that these groups of scholars gathered who were 
several years later to constitute the Universities. A 
doctor of some reputation proceeds to settle in a central 
town, and draws around him disciples eager to be in¬ 
structed. Their numbers gradually increase; other 
doctors, finding an audience all ready, set up their 
chairs near his; and thus is founded a school which 
went by the name of Studium, but in its inception it 
only embraced certain special studies. Thus the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris began with schools of theology and 
philosophy. Bologna, which boasted eighty professor¬ 
ships and twelve thousand students from all countries, 
was at first a mere school of Roman Law. After some 
time these associations of students win the patronage 
of some Pope or Emperor; they receive a charter, and 
then become a University, a word which signifies in its 
first application merely a Corporation, but has been 
generally taken to signify a school of universal study. 

It was thus that the University of Paris took its rise 
and its course. The influx of students was prodigious 
during the second half of the thirteenth century, and 
it appears that, owing to the vast number who flocked 
thither, Philip Augustus enlarged the circumference of 
the city. Thirty-two eminent Oxonians are mentioned 
as having studied there; among them Robert Grossteste 
and Roger Bacon. The University of Paris was the 
model from which our own Oxford and Cambridge 
derived their formal constitution and the course of 
their studies. Paris was then, especially for theo¬ 
logians, the most famous seat of learning in Europe. 
Its colleges were crowded with men from almost all 
countries, even from distant Scandinavia, Spain, and 
Scotland. At the lowest estimate there were 10,000 
students. The beauty of the University in the fifteenth 
century has been set forth by Victor Hugo. From one 
end to the other it was a compact whole; three thousand 
roofs, all lying at similar geometrical angles, looked 
as though they had been crystallised. Amongst them 
forty-two colleges were distributed. There remain of 
its former buildings the square tower of S. Genevieve 
and the Sorbonne, half college, half monastery, of 
which an admirable nave still survives. This served as 
the model for most of the Universities in Europe. 
Oxford ^nd Cambridge, as well as Prague, Vienna, 
Heidelberg, and Cologne, derived their formal con¬ 
stitution, the tradition of their education, and their 
modes of instruction from Paris. 


A new book by Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew C. P. 
Haggard, D.S.O., is announced by Stanley Paul and 
Co. Six months ago this writer described a gallery of 
“Remarkable Women of France,*’ from 1431-1749; in 
his new book he deals with “Women of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Era." 
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Academy” Acrostics 


CONDITIONS 

* I A HERE will be 12 weekly Acrostics. Prizes of £5, £3, 
^ and £2 will be awarded to those who are first, second, 
and third on the list with correct solutions. One point will 
be awarded for each correct light. The Acrostic Editor’s 
decision on all questions, whether appeals, ties, or division 
of prizes, must be accepted as final. 

Answers should reach The Academy office not later than 
the first post on the Wednesday morning following the date 
ol the paper in which the Acrostic appears, and should be 
addressed to the Acrostic Editor, The Academy, 03, 
I.iiicoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
(Fourth of the Series) 

“ The time has come,” the Walrus said, 41 to talk of many 
things’* : 

\\ hat were the chosen subjects? for from these each upright 
springs. 

Ml In delivering a sentence, one must not forget the laws; 
Let us try to read them rightly, and then this 44 must 
give us pause.” 

<-) Now work with me; and, if you see it, 

You’ll find out what it is; so be it! 

< 3) To lie, in a Court, is forbidden—you knew so— 

But this is a subject on which you may do so. 

14) Festitia lentef a warning to heed, 

Or else you may do it if going such speed. 

<5) 44 Peter Piper picked a peck of peppercorns. 

Did Peter Piper pick,” etc. 

(I’m selfishly hoping, for once, you have erred; 

So please me by not getting on to the word). 

16) Something quite saucy, your palate to tickle. 

(I think this is where you will get in a pickle!) 

17 ) If this had never this before, 

It then would last for evermore. 

(8) Around you, a girdle, attended by pain ; 

Above you, well fitted to keep off the rain. 

E. X. 

SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S DOUBLE ACROSTIC 

A measure! (You’ll probably think of it pat, 

And do so with joy or displeasure.) 

This is an Englishman’s castle; in that, 

Kings find use; so may we, in a measure. 

(1) 44 Seven wealthy towns contend for (this man) dead, 
Through which the living (ditto) begged his bread.” 

Lay head of that at foot of this, 

And then the name you cannot miss. 

(2) Admitting that money is owing you ; yet 

* I can’t be connected with this form of debt. 

<3) Out of this a mountain make; 

To do so is a great mistake. 

(4) Expensive command ! as all fathers agree, 

But for children, they know *tis a proper decree. 

We cost them a lot when a school we were stuck at, 

And now we want more! we are short of a ducat. 

(1) H o m e R 

(2) O V 

(3) M olehil L 

(4) E ducat E 

Note : (2) IOU ( 44 I ” can’t be connected). 


Solutions to No. 2 ( 44 Hard Cash”) were received from 
Albo, Miss E. Brown, Chutney, Enos, Fin, Mrs. E. L. 
Gardner, Jorrocks, Jim, Kamsin, Maneuni, Marguerite, F. 
C. Moore, Novara, Pussy, Mrs. A. Rogers, Sadykins, Spider, 
Strum, O. S., W. J. Tiltman, T. Walker, Morgan Watkins, 
and Wilbro. 44 Homeric ” is admitted as a correct first light 
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Music 

L ATELY, the operatic interest, which seemed to be 
most powerful at Drury Lane, has centred at 
Covent Garden, where both “Don Giovanni* 1 and the 
“Nozze di Figaro” have been given, and Boito's splen¬ 
did “Mefistofele” has, at last, been revived. If our 
memory be not at fault, this opera, though not in¬ 
frequently promised, had not been heard at Co vent 
Garden since 1898, when Mme. Calv6 was so superb a 
Margaret. That great singer was wonderful in 
Gounod's “Faust,” but it was understood that her 
preference was for Boito’s opera. We have now, alas, 
no Calv6, but we have so thoroughly learnt the lesson 
that excellence of ensemble more than compensates us 
for the absence of one or two artists of genius that, 
when we are fortunate enough to get it, we are quite 
happy. 

The recent performance of “Mefistofele** was not 
perfect, but, under Signor Polacco’s very competent 
direction, it was very good, and the beauty of the opera 
almost came as a surprise. In earlier days it was usual 
to hear from your cultivated critics that Boito had 
written one of the really great works. Gounod was 
rather contemptuously dismissed as a mere compounder 
of artifice and sentimentality; Boito, on the contrary, 
was lauded to the skies as a real master of musical 
tragedy. The English public, however, did not sub¬ 
scribe to this view. Their heart was given to the 
familiar, the so intelligible music of Gounod, and thus 
no place was found for Boito in their affections. As 
a people we are “made like that,” no doubt. It is sup¬ 
posed to be a crime if we confer our love on two objects 
at the same time. In music we act as if we thought it 
better to be “off with the old love,” etc. It is different 
in countries where music is regarded with greater in¬ 
telligence; in France and Germany, for instance, Gluck 
and Schumann are not neglected, as with us, because 
we have got a passion for some other composer. In 
Italy, where the people love opera, they go to hear the 
“Fausts’* of Gounod and Boito, and find it interesting 
and delightful to be able to enjoy both. Here people 
are found saying that Russian music makes all else seem 
insipid to them! 

During the last sixteen years we have been keeping 
our musical friendships in repair with the greatest 
vigour. We have got to know C. Franck and the 
modern Frenchmen; Richard Strauss and Reger; the 
great Russians; Puccini; and our own gifted English¬ 
men such as Elgar and Vaughan Williams. In order, 
then, to put ourselves in the right position to appreciate 
the opera of Boito, which, though remodelled in 1875, 
was written in 1868, we must clear our minds of the 
influences which have been at work more recently. 
Remembering the joy with which “Mefistofele” was 
acclaimed by critics of light and leading on its first 
appearance here in 1880, we have been surprised to 
learn from many of their successors that they now find 
this music uninspired, artificial, stiff, obsolete. Only 
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one of the very competent “modernists” has agreed with 
our own old-fashioned view that nearly all of “Mefisto¬ 
fele” is very fine music, that it is a work well worth its 
place in any repertory, a beautiful and highly interest¬ 
ing opera. Now and then, as in the swinging tune of 
the ensemble in the last act, we seem to recognise the 
style of the unregenerated Italian opera, the style that 
looks back to the earlier Verdi and forward to the 
manner of Puccini. But the greater portion of the 
score is marked by individual character; it is Italian 
but fine Italian; it is really illustrative, vivid; it is never 
laboured or “stiff.” Well performed as it was the other 
day, with a good deal of new scenery by Bakst (though 
this was not the best “Bakst”), “Mefistofele” gave us 
great pleasure. We could not help thinking that, were 
it announced as by a Russian and performed at Drury 
Lane, all London would be flocking to hear it, exclaim¬ 
ing “How wonderful!” Some of us who have heard 
it at Milan or Monte Carlo with Chaliapine, know what 
was thought of it at those places. 

Signor Didur acted very well, but his voice did not 
carry great weight. Mr. McCormack sang better as 
Faust than we had ever heard him; Signor Zucchi 
doubled the parts of Wagner and Nereus, and was first- 
rate in both. Mme. Muzio sang the part of Margaret, 
some of the most dramatic and arresting music in any 
opera—how thrillingly Nilsson used to sing the prison 
aria!—with fine conviction. Mme. Berat’s Martha 
was, of course, a success, and Mmes. Raisa and Hegl 
did very well as Elena and Pantalis. The performance 
spoke of careful rehearsal and a definite attempt to 
secure a good ensemble . Boito thoroughly understood 
the art of the climax, and Signor Polacco built up the 
climaxes with remarkable effect. We would urge all 
open-minded amateurs to go and hear “Mefistofele.” 

If we were thankful to Covent Garden for this opera, 
we were even more so for “Le Nozze di Figaro.” It 
cannot be too often repeated that Mozart’s music is the 
most difficult of all to sing well, or that which most 
repays good singing. The artists who essay Mozart 
should be as good as Mme. Claire Dux was as Pamina 
at Drury Lane. But were they all as perfect as that 
delightful lady they would still need to practise, for 
weeks together, under the most skilled direction, before 
the due effect of absolute naturalness and spontaneity 
could be achieved. If the right cast could be selected 
for the “ Nozze ” and the artists be practised together 
for a month or two, the opera might then be given as it 
deserves. Pains had clearly been taken at Covent Gar¬ 
den, and the wonderful finale of the second act was 
done with excellent spirit and unanimity. Other 
ensembles were not so good; still, they were sufficiently 
good to show to the least critical that no one except 
Mozart ever wrote such inimitably fresh and delightful 
music. 

We could not agree with some of our friends that the 
performance as a whole was poor. On the contrary, 
we judged it to be full of good points. The only artist 
who fell into the common error of exaggeration was 
Mile. Zeppili, but Susanna requires such delicacy of 


touch that criticism may well rein itself in before con¬ 
demning a Susanne who is only a little too arch and 
ogling. The “waiting gentlewoman” of the period 
was not very refined, perhaps; but she should beware 
of assuming the freedoms that might lead to her be¬ 
coming, in maturer age, something of a Mrs. Slipslop. 
Mme. Raisa’s voice is not of the ideal quality for 
Mozart, and the Countess has to suffer from comparison 
with many great artists. But “ Sull ’aria” was given 
by Mmes. Raisa and Zeppili with real skill and charm, 
and that was worth a great deal. Signori Acquistapace 
and Scotti were thoroughly competent as Figaro and 
the Count. Scotti sang with marked restraint, and the 
contrast between him and Figaro was very effective. 
There have been Counts who encroached upon the rights 
cf Figaro to be humorsome, but Signori Scotti and 
Acquistapace understood each other and did the right 
thing. As Cherubino, Mme. Maggie Teyte was, of course, 
a ‘‘perfect darling.” She may have phrased imperfectly 
now and then, her voice may be small for so great a 
theatre, but, if she had any faults, they could be for¬ 
given at once. The orchestra, under Signor Panizza, 
played beautifully, with vivacity and delicacy, and 
such clearness that nothing, scarcely, was lost. Of 
“ Don Giovanni 99 we hope to have another opportunity 
of speaking. Perfect performances of these works are 
not to be expected, not even in Germany. London 
should be very much obliged to Covent Garden for 
giving it performances which ordinary people can listen 
to with such enjoyment. 


The Theatre 

“The Sin of David” 

R. STEPHEN PHILLIPS gives us delightful, 
jewel-like phrases in his romantic adaptation of 
the story of the gifted Psalmist and Bathsheba, happy 
rhythms, carefully chosen gorgeous words, pure senti¬ 
ments, expressed with almost divine simplicity and 
clarity, and an abundance of rhetoric. All this and the 
passionate story of love and hate might, doubtless, 
make a fine play, but Mr. Phillips does not do quite 
so much as that. “The Sin of David,” however, excel¬ 
lently produced by Mr. Irving at the Savoy Theatre, is, 
of course, quite “good enough for the critics,” as the 
author would say; but for the public in a warm London 
July that is another affair. 

The period chosen is 1643; some part of the Parlia¬ 
mentary army is near Rushland House in the Fenland. 
The house belongs to Colonel Mardyke, Mr. Henry 
Vibart, who is old and extremely disagreeable, and 
who has married his ward, Miriam, a beautiful young 
French girl, a part acted, if not spoken, with perfect 
skill and allure by Miss Miriam Lewes. 

Unto these, for all the other characters are very 
useful and quite uninteresting, comes the Commander 
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of the Forces, Sir Hubert Lisle, Mr. H. B. Irving, who 
looks extraordinarily interesting and severe in his 
armour on his first entry. The immediate business in 
hand is the consideration of the case of Lieutenant 
Joyce, who, although strongly Puritan, has followed 
after the lusts of the flesh. There is an equal number 
of his judges for and against his death. The Com¬ 
mander gives his casting vote on the side of severity, 
and Joyce is shot. No sooner is this harsh sentence 
carried out than Sir Hubert finds himself in love with 
Miriam and she with him. The rest will be known to 
you, for was not Uriah the Hittite sent to his certain 
death in battle by David, and did not Bathsheba 
become the ruler's wife, bear him a son, who was taken 
from them, suffer, and eventually rejoin their hands 
and souls in ultimate union? 

Naturally, Mr. Phillips does not follow the original 
exactly, nor does he do so quite fairly. We have no 
reason to suppose that the Uriah of history was so 
extremely unpleasant to his wife as was Colonel Mar- 
dyke. Bathsheba had no cause to say that her husband 
locked up her spirit and kept the key, as has Miriam. 
We know the sort of way a Puritan who was more 
ill-tempered guardian than husband would treat his 
women-folk in the year 1643. She certainly would not 
lie in his bosom as did her prototype, nor was she in 
any sense the little ewe lamb of the old story. But 
engrafted on the Puritanical period, this incident in the 
life of David makes an uncommonly effective and 
straightforward drama. There are scenes of great 
power, beauty and pathos, and the action is carried 
forward with directness and almost harsh inevitability. 
Truly, one is aware of just the developments which will 
take place, but Mr. Phillips often endows the situations 
with freshness and grace, delicacy of phrase and 
strength of language. 

As Sir Hubert Lisle, Mr. H. B. Irving played with 
his usual distinction and charm, and in the last and 
most effective scene with his wife, who thinks that she 
should leave him now that she knows their marriage is 
rooted in murder and her son has been taken from her 
as a punishment, he showed a depth of tenderness and 
warmth of devotion and gentleness not hitherto ex¬ 
hibited in his work. 

As a whole, his Lisle was worthy of the actor's wide 
popularity, and displayed something more sincere and 
touching than is usual with him. The gifts, too, of 
Miss Miriam Lewes are seen to great advantage as the 
harshly treated wife of the Puritan who finds the 
glories and delights of love as soon as she sees Sir 
Hubert. Bathsheba was seen and sent for and sub¬ 
mitted to her King; the heroine of "The Sin of David" 
loved her lord at once and, although it is not plainly 
seen in the play, evidently grappled him to her with 
hooks of steel. She is a lover who has found her 
paradise, and had she known of the way of death which 
Mardyke followed we do not think it would have made 
the least difference to the Miriam which Miss Lewes 

* a * 

presents. Mr. Henry Vibart as the Uriah of the play 
acted completely within his part and gave a power 
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picture of the character and also spoke the blank verse 
with far more effect and point than anyone in the cast. 
The lesser parts were played with infinite care by Miss 
Marie Linden, Mr. Imeson, Mr. Tom Reynolds, and 
the rest, but they really only form a subdued and 
perfect background to the three main people of the 
play; we are grateful to them, but we forget to 
applaud. 

There can be no doubt that in “The Sin of David" 
Mr. Stephen Phillips shows a very marked advance in 
the art of the stage. Here he is freed from overwhelm¬ 
ing theatrical effects and is enabled to tell his story 
with force and directness. He and Mr. Irving and 
Miss Lewes were received with marked enthusiasm. 

Mr. Irving is now playing the famous comedy-farce 
by Mr. Cosmo Gordon Lennox, “The Van Dyck," in 
front of the serious play in three acts. He is as good 
as ever in the part of the curious thief, a performance 
which we have praised many times. 

Egan Mew. 


The Production of “ Dylan ” 

The performance of " Dylan " at Drury Lane bears 
out in every respect the forecast that appeared 
in these columns a fortnight ago. Though it is the 
second opera of Mr. Holbrooke’s trilogy, I am not 
aware whether it was written in succession to the first, 
or, as some assert, a few years previously. The point 
has some importance, as it is so much the better opera 
of the two that one would like to know in which direc¬ 
tion Mr. Holbrooke is progressing—whether, for in¬ 
stance, he is plunging into, or redeeming himself from, 
acute Wagner ism. The analogies with the Ring are 
not so disturbing in “Dylan" as they are in “The 
Children of Don"; this may, however, arise from the 
fact that the dialogue scenes are less prominent. In 
the first they were interfninable; here their length is not 
unreasonable, considering the action they have to make 
clear. That is, of course, unless one accepts Mr. 
Ernest Newman's theory that in music-drama, as in 
the symphonic poem, all subsidiary matter should be 
taken as read. Now it is precisely in these conversa¬ 
tions that, even in “Dylan," Mr. Holbrooke is most 
subservient to the Wagnerian tradition; consequently 
the opera which allots the more space to them appears 
the more Wagnerian in conception. 

There is, however, one most important lesson Mr. 
Holbrooke has not learned from the creator of music- 
drama, and that is the art of musical characterisation. 
The corresponding scenes in the Ring are nearly as long- 
winded as they are in this trilogy, but Wagner had 
such proficiency in the fashioning of his vocal line that 
he was able to provide each of his personages with a 
characteristic series of patterns quite distinct from the 
leitmotiv, whose place is generally in the orchestra. 
The result is that each character is, so to speak, featured 
in profile, and the monotony of intercourse reduced to 
a minimum. Mr. Holbrooke's characters not only use 
all the same idiom, but an overwhelming majority of 
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them is represented by the lower voices, so that the 
monotony is in his case increased beyond reason. 

The rest of the opera, apart from these scenes, is 
occupied either with dramatic action or with the 
picturesque episodes associated with the sea. In the 
latter the effect depends upon instrumental colouring 
and vigorous choral writing, in both of which Mr. Hol¬ 
brooke is an adept. The illustrative music of these 
sections is, in my opinion, less successful than the 
analogous music of some of his symphonic poems. The 
personal note is not so convincingly present; but the 
music of the wildfowl, to mention one such episode, is 
effective, and, above all, is du bon thkdtre . It is im¬ 
portant to mention this, because the lack of opportuni¬ 
ties for theatrical experience places our native composers 
at a disadvantage when writing for the stage. In spite 
of some remaining defects, the later portions of 
“ Dylan ” give me the impression that, if provided with 
a more practicable libretto, Mr. Holbrooke will eventu¬ 
ally produce good work for the theatre, though whether 
it will take the form described as music-drama is still 
doubtful because of the weakness in characterisation. 

Reverting to the episodes connected with the sea, it is 
a distinct pleasure to be able to speak favourably of 
the performance of the chorus. I cannot remember an 
English chorus acquitting itself so creditably on the 
stage. Where they were collectively at fault the blame 
devolves not upon them, but upon the stage manager, 
who did not prove himself a master of that very difficult 
branch of his art, the management of stage crowds. 
With regard to the soloists, they were one and all ex¬ 
cellent, and gave proof of a most earnest endeavour to 
present Mr. Holbrooke’s music in its most favourable 
aspect. The composition of the stage picture was not 
always everything that it might have been, and the 
gesture lacked variety; but an expert would soon set 
that right. The stumbling-block was, as usual in 
English opera, the enunciation. Hardly one of our 
composers, least of all Mr. Holbrooke, has realised 
that every language creates its own vocal idiom, and 
that, apart from their emotional significance, syllables 
have certain phonetic qualities which react upon the 
music best qualified to give them support. The con¬ 
temporary output of the three principal musical 
countries is largely governed by this principle, of which 
Moussorgsky in Russia, Hugo Wolf in Germany, and 
Debussy in France have been recent adherents. The 
result is that their text can be clearly heard, whereas 
that of Mr. Holbrooke was so indistinct that his an¬ 
nouncement to the effect that “Dylan” was not Russian 
opera was by no means superfluous. The accompani¬ 
ment was frequently indiscreet, intruding itself just 
when the word was due that should have made the 
sense clear. In this respect Mr. Holbrooke has much 
to learn from those foreign models which he affects to 
despise, without, however, emancipating himself from 
their influence in other directions. 

For the rest, the production, although it shows some 
progress in our operatic methods, and particularly a 
better discipline, is still below the standard that it 


will be necessary to enforce if our native opera is ever 
to rank with that of other countries. There is a lack 
of resource which the introduction of the cinematograph 
did not suffice to make good. The use of a mechanical 
device of that description is always a danger, which 
can only be avoided by the utmost refinement, and it 
cannot be said that this was accomplished. The cos¬ 
tumes were, on the whole, very well thought out, but 
many of them were imperfectly realised. Where the 
design was properly carried into effect the result was 
not only good in itself, but harmonious in the ensemble. 
The subject being mystical, I should have preferred 
scenery displaying a greater flight of imagination than 
that provided by Mr. Sime, but I admit a strong bias 
against realism in productions of this kind. My con¬ 
tention is that (realism circumscribes the potential 
significance, and it is one that is backed by contem¬ 
porary developments in the art of the theatre; but the 
opposite view has a respectable tradition behind it. 
Mr. Sime has preferred definition, and would probably 
claim to be the better judge. 

In conclusion, I believe that '‘Dylan,” in spite of the 
defects which it is one’s duty to underline, has undone 
much of the mischief of "The Children of Don,” and 
that, though few critics have sufficiently overcome their 
dislike to admit it, the cause of native opera does not 
stand precisely where it did a fortnight ago—it has 
taken a goodly step towards realisation. But it has a 
long way to travel, and its wellwishers must be excused 
for hoping that other means than those of Keltic 
mythology may be found for its furtherance. 

E. E. 

Modern French Masters at the 
Duke of Westminster’s House 

44 T HOPE with all my heart that there will- be 

JL painting in heaven,” Corot said, shortly before 
his death. This phrase breathes the spirit of delight 
in their labour which animated, through good and 
evil fortunes, the now immensely admired painters of 
his period. For the benefit of various excellent chari¬ 
ties and, if we may mention so unimportant a matter, 
for our own instruction, the Comtesse Greffulhe and her 
friends have gathered together one hundred and ten 
works of art painted or cast in bronze in France between 
the years 1800 and 1885. 

The names of the painters are those which now thrill 
the markets of men and have produced fortunes for 
those, like the late Mr. Justice Day, who collected 
them some twenty or thirty years ago. Cizanne, 
Daumier, Claude Monet, Gauguin, Pissarro, Sisley 
Manet, Van Gogh, Monticelli, Corot, and Degas are 
names which attract and interest every lover of art. 
But many of the examples now shown are fair from 
creating in us that sense of beauty and desire to possess 
which we anticipated. Where among all this brave 
show are the perfect works that one can admire ’with- 
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out reservation ? Certainly not the five early Corots 
which rarely suspire that spirit and sentiment of nature 
which we look for in his work. Hardly the many 
examples of Degas; for the only one which we long 
to snatch from the stately walls of the Duke of West¬ 
minster's gallery is the “Scene de Ballet/* lent by Sir 
William Eden. It is true that the “Portrait de M. 
Devillers,** by Ingres, is full of silvery charm, a 
heritage from Goya perhaps, and “Le Bal'* of Monti- 
celli is one of the most beautiful and successful works 
of that bold and original artist. Apart from these, 
there is a feeling of incomplete achievement in many 
of the paintings now so boldly displayed, which in¬ 
clines us to think that some of the much-vaunted names 
of the mid-nineteenth century will not outlast the vogue 
of the present day by more than a generation. 

With the grand and elemental bronzes from the 
Mus^e Rodin the feeling is, of course, quite different; 
but even here there is some hint that the gods of our 
day will meet with a cool reception by future artists. 
The “Sir George Wyndham** is, of course, likely to 
remain, historically, of great interest; but the 
“Cybile," “L'Enfant prodigue,** the “Balzac** study— 
are these the expressions of a sculptor that win im¬ 
mortality ? We believe not. 

Just such a collection as is now at Grosvenor House 
should certainly be seen by all lovers of art, for it will 
enable them to gain a sense of the value of schools 
which are at the moment immensely over-praised, and 
to place in just perspective the painting of men once 
neglected whose pictures are now so completely the 
victims of a fashionable vogue. E. M. 


Notes and News 

Mrs. Florence L. Barclay, author of “ The Rosary,** 
has written a new romance entitled “The Wall of Parti¬ 
tion,** which will be issued by her publishers, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, simultaneously in England and 
America, on September 2 next. 


The Year Book Press announce for immediate publica¬ 
tion four new cards in their popular “Memorabilia** 
series, “Makers of English Literature,** “Battles of 
England,** “Colonies of the Empire,** “Explorers and 
Discoverers.** The same firm are also issuing “The 
Girh* School Year Book** for 1914, being the ninth 
year of publication. 


The next and eighth publication of the Champlain 
Society will be ready for distribution in about four 
weeks^ time. This will be the first volume of “Historical 
Journal of the Campaigns in North America, 1757- 
1760,’* by Captain John Knox, edited for the Society 
by A. G. Doughty, LL.D., C.M.G., the Dominion 
Archivist. The work will be completed in three 
volumes. 


Although the book was prepared with every expecta¬ 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain's continued life, and even with 
his express sanction, the recent death of the famous 
statesman lends particular interest to the publication of 
“With Mr. Chamberlain in the United States and 
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Canada,** by Sir Willoughby Maycock, K.C.M.G 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus have this fully illustrated 
volume in the press, and will issue it immediately. 


Mr. Perriton Maxwell, editor of Nash's Magazine , 
announces the amalgamation of Nash's and the Pall 
Mall Magazine . Beginning with the September number, 
the two publications will be issued as one under the title 
of Nash's Pall Mall Magazine . Mr. Perriton Maxwell 
will have both editorial and art control of the combined 
magazine, which is to be greatly enlarged and im¬ 
proved. 


On Tuesday evening last week a new musician made 
his first appearance at the Bechstein Hall in the person 
of Kare Briickner, who was born at Gothenberg, in 
Sweden, about nineteen years ago. This young violinist 
has already completed his studies at Leipzig under the 
most noted professors there and earned for himself the 
reputation of being a first-class artist. When only eight 
years of age he was taken to Berlin, when Professor 
Joseph Joachim and Lady Hall6 showed great interest 
in this young prodigy, of whom great things are 
prophesied. 


A new shilling monthly magazine, entitled Colour , 
will be issued this week. A special feature of this new 
venture will be the large number of reproductions by 
the three-colour process. It is hoped that the magazine 
will be of interest to the public generally, with a special 
appeal to all interested in art, literature, and the 
drama. The cover is by Frank Brangwyn, and in addi¬ 
tion the magazine will contain coloured reproductions 
of pictures by many famous artists, and excellent 
literary contributions. Colour will be published by 
William Dawson and Sons and printed by the Abbey 
Press. 


The last meeting of the Goethe Society for the session 
1913-14 was held on July 2 at the Medical Hall, Pro¬ 
fessor H. G. Atkins in the chair. An extremely in¬ 
teresting paper, in German, was read by Dr. Hugo 
Mayer on “Ziige aus Goethe's ministerieller Tatigkeit,** 
in which it was shown how very ably the poet had ful¬ 
filled his often prosaic and not very easy task, and 
how he had thrown himself with all his accustomed 
energy into reorganising the finances of the duchy and 
improving the condition of both agriculturists and 
workers at the mines. In the spirited discussion which 
followed, the chairman, Mr. Ernest Scott, Mr. A. H. 
Singleton, and Mr. Gregory A. Page took part. 


“ Fugitive pieces ** is the name often applied to the 
contents of the magazines and reviews; but the hun¬ 
dreds of valuable articles written every month will be 
no longer “ lost ** when the “ Index to Periodicals 
Quarterly *’ appears. The first part, covering April to 
June of this year, will be issued at the beginning of 
September. All the articles appearing in the 150 
“best ** periodicals will be indexed according to their 
subjects; a method much to be preferred to a merely 
alphabetical arrangement, particularly as all the 
authors will be indexed alphabetically as well as the 
subjects. It will be possible to see at once everything 
of importance that has been written during the three 
months on subjects of interest. Messrs. Stanley Paul 
and Co. are publishing the “Index to Periodicals’*; 
advance subscription orders should be addressed to the 
General Editor, 3, Damley Terrace, Gravesend. 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By a Regular Devotee 

O N Wednesday week the Lords accepted the invita¬ 
tion of the Government, and proceeded to amend 
the Amending Bill to the Home Rule Bill. Everything 
was done decorously and in order; the whole situation 
was carefully considered. They decided that the six 
years’ “stay of execution,” as Carson called it, would 
not do, so that clause went by the board. Lord Lans- 
downe then moved his amendment that the whole of 
Ulster, not certain counties, should be excluded from 
the scheme. Lord Crewe, on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment, felt sure that the Government would not accept 
so drastic an alteration, but the Peers carried it by a 
majority of 99—39 voting against. 

In the Commons we were whipped for 3 o’clock, and 
there was a large attendance of Unionist members; 
but the Government, having been scorched severely on 
the previous day, when their majority went down to 
23, were not taking any risks. There were only 28 
questions, but these took up more time than usual. 
After that an acid Radical named Kellaway got up 
under the 10-minute rule and introduced a Bill for the 
compensation of poultry-farmers by fox-hunts. He 
quoted a number of extreme cases, and suggested that 
foxes ought to be kept in cages! This aroused great 
hilarity in a House where a large number °f men still 
ride to hounds. 

We meant to allow the Bill to have a second reading, 
but Handel Booth was much too astute to allow this; 
besides, it was still early, and the Government sup¬ 
porters were by no means up to their full strength; if 
Tim Healy got a division on the North Galway writ, 
the number might even get below 23. So he made a 
rambling speech in reply. He represented a harmless 
sport that was not injured by the fox—viz., homing 
pigeons. They had other enemies. “Cats,” suggested 
Dalrymple from below the gangway, amid laughter. 
u No, not cats; but if men took to shooting foxes, they 
might shoot pigeons.” The Tories had no lead given 
them, so declined to vote, which played into the hands 
of the Radicals; 277 voted “to protect the old women 
who bred fowls,” and only nine voted for Booth; but 
the abstention of the Tories will, I fear, be used 
against them in many a countryside. 

Now, said the Tories, for some fun—not a bit of it. 
Runciman got up and introduced a Bill to spend 
£5,000,000 on housing—fancy a Minister introducing 
> Bill of this nature under the 10-minute rule!—a be¬ 
lated attempt to enable Radical candidates to brag 
about what the Government intend to do, and meant 
as an answer to Griffith-Boscawen’s repeated attempts 
to make them do something. The Bill was read a 
second time. 

The wrangle between the Healyites and the Red- 
mondites about the delay in the issue of the writ for 
North Galway then came on. Tim made a vitriolic 
speech (I know I have used the word before, but there 
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is really no other for it), in which he declared that the 
“ House had to wait the convenience of a bankrupt, ’ 9 
and that those who wanted to withhold the issue of 
the writ “were the accomplices of a fraud.” Dillon, 
who sits immediately behind Tim, glared down at the 
top of the top-hat of the latter as if he sought to bum 
a hole in his brain; later on he used his order paper as 
if it were a truncheon, and some of us feared that any 
moment he would bang Tim’s hat over his eyes. Dillon 
was equally violent in speech, but he had evidently 
been instructed to give way and avoid a dangerous 
division, so the writ was moved for. Mr. Hazlet, the 
Nationalist candidate, will have to pay the £2,000 
damages if he stands again for North Galway; but 
little things like that cannot be helped when a Govern¬ 
ment is on a lee shore. 

The rest of the evening was spent in arranging the 
gag and the guillotine on the Finance Bill. Asquith 
assured the rebels behind him that he would at once 
appoint a Committee to go into the question of simpli¬ 
fying the income tax if possible. This placated them, 
^nd the House rose at 10. 

Mr. Birrell still refuses to take any action re the 
illegal armies in Ireland or the gun-running. He be¬ 
lieved that there were 85,000 Ulster Volunteers and 
132,000 National Volunteers now in the field. Whilst all 
this is going on in Ireland, the Lords continued their 
labours in trying to amend the Amending Bill. Lord 
Lansdowne is bent on staving off civil war if he can; 
so all he is trying to do is not to destroy the Home 
Rule Bill but to cut Ulster out. Lord MacDonnell 
apparently is trying to do more than that. As Sir 
Anthony MacDonnell he made his name famous as an 
administrator in India, and, although a Home Ruler, 
was made head of the permanent officials in Ireland 
by a Unionist Government. He is secretly sure that 
if he were given a free hand he could settle the whole 
question without difficulty. He evidently thought 
Land Purchase would be a cause of future strife—that 
there would be a suspicion that the Dublin Parliament 
would not fix rents fairly, and Crewe thought it wise 
to accept this amendment. The Lords retained the 
power of appointing the Judges in the hands of the 
Imperial Parliament. Ulster would not stand Judges 
appointed by Dublin—it would be impossible for 
Ulster to have a judiciary of their own; so he came 
to the conclusion that the only way to keep them in¬ 
dependent was to leave things as they are. 

In the Commons we discussed the Board of Trade 
Vote, foreign seamen, seamen’s eyesight, etc.; but it 
was very hot, and not much interest was taken. 

On Friday, Sir Edward Grey listened to criticisms 
and defended the Foreign Office. In a thin House, 
Bonar Law listened and watched. Finally he rose, 
and said that, while various critics had been lecturing 
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the Foreign Secretary on the duty of keeping peace 
throughout the world, the larger question seemed to be 
that the Government ought to keep the peace within its 
own borders—a duty which he doubted and feared they 
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would not be able to accomplish. It was a telling 
interruption in the debate. 

On Monday, Mr. Asquith made his long-promised 
statement as to the course of business; but it was 
eminently unsatisfactory. It was exasperating in its 
indefiniteness. No man could go home and tell his 
wife to take the villa at La Touquet, make plans for 
the moor in Scotland, or arrange for the children to 2° 
to Folkestone. Asquith said the present session would 
come to an end “in the course of August.” What is 
the use of a statement like that ? Does it mean the 1st 
or the 31 st ? It might mean either or any day between ! 
A new session would start “ in the early winter.” What 
is the use of a date like that ? Bonar Law pressed him 
to be more definite, but without success. He said he 
proposed, before we rose, to deal with the Housing Bill, 
the Irish Amending Bill, the Indian Budget, and the 
House of Lords Reform Resolutions—a fairly large 
order, when we consider the state of the Finance Bill. 

In the new session the provisions of the Revenue Bill 
by which grants to the local authorities can be included 
in next year's Estimates will be taken. He hoped to 
give more exact information on Friday, when he would 
move the suspension of the 11 o'clock rule for the rest 
of the session to enable the programme to be carried 
through. 

In the Lords the report stage of the Home Rule Bill 
was considered. It was resolved that the Dublin Parlia¬ 
ment should not have power to appoint the County 
Court Judges. Lord Macdonnell again tried his hand 
at Constitution-making. He proposed that there 
should be proportional representation in the Nationalist 
Parliament by means of three constituencies being 
grouped together. This would give the loyal minority 
a chance, at any rate, of representation—without which 
there would not be a Protestant in the Irish Parliament 
except the members for Dublin University. After this 
I strolled back to the Commons. It was very hot, and 
the members seemed somewhat lethargic. Lloyd George 
made a concession to the landowners; he moved an 
amendment to his own Bill, allowing super-tax payers 
to deduct the full amount spent on property for repairs, 
maintenance, insurance, and management, instead of 
only up to the 25 per cent, at present allowed. 

We had a division later on, but I candidly confess 
like manv others I did not understand it, and on the 
principle that it is well to be on the safe side I voted 
against it. 

There are many rumours in the Lobby : (1) that Red¬ 
mond will accept the Amending Bill, whatever it con¬ 
tains; (2) that Redmond will let the six years go and 
agree to six counties being left out, but not the whole 
province of Ulster; (3) that Illingworth will not be able 
to keep his worn-out and dispirited forces together dur¬ 
ing the whole of August; (4) that this session will be the 
last. I note these things so as to explain the present 
atmosphere; personally, as long as Carson can keep his 
men quiet, I believe the Government will sit tight and 
risk everything. 

On Tuesday afternoon I was irresistibly reminded of 
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an interview in one of the “ Tales of Mean Streets ” by 
Arthur Morrison: — 

“Why that, 1 * Sotcher (of the Red Cow Group of 
anarchists) explained, “means that everybody can 
make wot arrangements with ’is feller-men *e likes 
for to carry on the business of life, but nothink can’t 
bind you. You chuck over the arrangement if it 
suits best.” 

“Ah,” said Gunno Poison (the Bookie), musingly 
rotating his pot horizontally before him to stir the 
beer, “that ’ud be ’andy sometimes. They call it 
welshin’ now.” 

In 1894, when Sir William Harcourt put on the death 
duties, he deliberately came to the conclusion that in 
the case of settlements, if the Settlor paid certain duties, 
then that death duty need not be paid when the pro¬ 
perty changed hands by death. It was a binding 
arrangement between the State and the Settlor which 
was to last as long as the settlement was in existence. 

Mr. Lloyd George finds this inconvenient, and there¬ 
fore proposes in the present Finance Bill to tear up the 
arrangement. We could not complain if he did it in 
future settlements, but, as Cassel pointed out, to break 
this bargain was practically a repudiation. It is true 
Mr. Lloyd George proposes to return the money with 
simple interest, but that is just as if an insurance office 
after a policy had been twenty years in existence de¬ 
cided that the bargain was not a good one and offered 
to return the premiums. Mr. Bonar Law put it thus: 
“ The Chancellor has taken twenty minutes to say what 
Mr. Larkin said in four words: 1 To hell with con¬ 
tracts.* ” As Gunno Poison said, it would be called 
‘ welshing” in other times. However, the Welshman 
carried it by a large majority. 


In the Learned World 

HE daily Press is at present suffering from a 
flight of scientific canards . First came the 

story of the train suspended, like Mahomet’s coffin, 
between earth and sky, and moving with incredible 
swiftness through what electricians call a “sucking” 
coil. Whether this is possible in practice or not re¬ 
mains to be seen; but the principle of magnetic repul¬ 
sion on which it is based was demonstrated in some 
very pretty experiments by Prof. Elihu Thomson as 
long ago as the last Paris Exhibition, and the appara¬ 
tus illustrating it can be bought from the German 
makers for a few pounds. Then came the turn of the 
“ talking " dog who is said to have learned the thieves’ 
or spirit-rappers' alphabet, and to have shown by its 
aid that it understands abstract ideas such as those 
implied by expressions like “the Christ-child”; and 
then stories of the grafting of the organs of beasts 
on the body of man, and the consequent cure of 
diseases like myxoedema and cretinism. All these 
stories seem to reach us through one telegraphic agency 
or another, and are given “scare” headlines in our 
papers in a way which argues very little scientific know- 
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ledge on the part of their staffs. One of the last pub¬ 
lished is the supposed discovery of a means by which 
the electrical current can be made, as the newspapers 
say, “ perpetual.'* Could this be, we should solve at 
once the problems of perpetual motion, of almost cost¬ 
less labour, and of much else besides; but the idea, 
though ignorantly reported and not very novel, is, at 
any rate, based on fact. Sir James Dewar and other 
great experimenters found out long ago that, as the 
absolute zero, or, in other words, minus 273 degrees 
(Centigrade) of temperature is approached, the resist¬ 
ance of certain metals to the electric current seems to 
vanish. In a communication to the Amsterdam Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences in January last, Professor Kamel- 
lingh Onnes, who has followed Sir James Dewar’s 
methods in the production of extremely low tempera¬ 
tures, shows that if a wire of pure tin be employed as 
a conductor of electricity, its resistance to the current 
suddenly disappears at about 4 degrees above the ab¬ 
solute zero, and that a leaden wire becomes 41 super¬ 
conducting” when immersed in liquid helium at a 
temperature of less than a degree higher. The com¬ 
munication is summarised in the ever useful Science 
Abstracts , where the earlier experiments on the subject 
were duly chronicled three years ago. 

One never knows 1 6 what commercial or industrial 
use any scientific discovery may be put, and it has 
already been suggested that this wiping out of elec¬ 
trical resistance may serve in the construction of in¬ 
duction coils or transformers. As the expense of 
maintaining a temperature low enough to liquefy 
helium would be enormous, this does not seem over 
likely, but the experiments perhaps point to a step 
forward in the solution of the most fascinating of all 
problems in physics, namely, that of the nature of 
electricity. It cannot be said that such a step has 
actually been made, because the suddenness of the 
change is as yet unaccounted for. That the electrical 
resistance increases with the temperature has long been 
known, and, did it diminish regularly and gradually 
as the absolute zero is approached, this might indicate 
an identity of nature between heat and electricity. The 
suddenness of the disappearance of the resistance, how¬ 
ever, implies the introduction of some new factor, and, 
until this is discovered, we shall hardly be much 
further forward. In these circumstances, one ventures 
to wonder whether the employment of helium as a cold- 
producer may not be for something in the affair. Pro¬ 
fessor Soddy, in a recent number of Science Progress , 
showed that pure helium at low pressure conducts the 
electric discharge with such difficulty that a tube full 
of it can be used for the production of cathode and 
X-rays instead of the usual high vacuum. He says, 
too, that Sir William Ramsay and Professor Collie in 
their early experiments with this gas found that at 
atmospheric pressure it conducts better than most gases. 
Thus it may well be that in the behaviour of helium, 
which until lately was so rare that it was thought to 
exist only in the sun, we have the key to more than one 
mystery. 


Not unconnected with this is a curious point recently 
made known in connection with the stratosphere or 
envelope of highly rarefied gases which surrounds our 
earth, and from which, as has lately been said in this 
column, meteorologists say our changes of weather actu¬ 
ally come. Balloons with parachutes and self-registering 
thermometers were sent up from Batavia, in Java, last 
winter and reached the stratosphere, rising as high as 20 
kilometres from the earth. At 17 kilometres the instru¬ 
ments showed the existence of an extremely cold layer 
of temperature, falling as low as minus 91 degrees C. f 
which is said to be the lowest natural temperature yet 
recorded, while, some 3 kilometres higher up, the 
stratosphere showed a cold of only minus 57 degrees 
C., which is about the average of the same layer over 
Europe. The odd thing about these observations is 
that other observations are on record which show a 
similar cold belt on other occasions over Java, which 
is not one of the coolest places over the equator. It 
looks, therefore, as if the lower atmosphere of our earth 
might be hot where the stratosphere is cold, and vice 
versa . As helium is the lightest terrestrial gas known, 
with the exception of hydrogen, it enters largely into 
the composition of the stratosphere, and may have some¬ 
thing to do with the phenomenon. 

Before athletics became part of the daily life of most 
European nations, it used to be a common reproach 
against us that we thought the best cure for mental 
fatigue was bodily exercise. The researches of M. J. 
M. Lahy, just communicated to the French Acad6mie 
des Sciences, go to show that there is much to be said 
for this view. Any objective test of mental fatigue 
is, of course, difficult to apply with precision, but M. 
Lahy has for some time contended that he has found 
one in the increase of blood-pressure, which, according 
to him, is caused by any fatigue other than that of the 
muscles. He has tested with ingenious apparatus of 
his own devising the blood-pressure of a squad of 
infantry on manoeuvres, when laden with their rifles, 
cartridges, and packs, both before and after their daily 
march. As the French soldier in these conditions will 
march 30 miles a day with 60 lbs. on his back, the test 
of endurance is no light one. Yet M. Lahy finds that 
his blood-pressure is slightly diminished rather'than 
increased by the exercise. On the other hand, that of 
a savant working all day in a laboratory is much in¬ 
creased by his work, the average increase rising as high 
as 30 per cent. But this is nothing to what happens 
in the case of the type-writer, who after seven hours* 
continuous work—a pretty severe shift—shows an 
average increase of blood-pressure of 83 per cent. M. 
Lahy thinks that what sends the pressure up in the last 
case is the strain on the attention, which, although pre¬ 
sent in all mental labour—mathematical calculations, 
for instance—is peculiarly the cross of the typist. It 
would seem, also, from the experiment with the soldiers 
that its ill-effects, so far as they are indicated by the 
rise in blood-pressure, can be done away with by bodily 
exercise, which converts the rise into a fall. Yet this 
theory, if it stands the test of further experiment, may 
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have far-reaching consequences. Golf, for instance, 
which makes a strain on the attention as great, 
though not as incessant as type-writing, is, on this 
hypothesis, evidently not the ideal relaxation for over¬ 
taxed brains. 

F. L. 


Some New French Books 

LEON DAUDET’S diatribes are often tinged 
• with an unconscious cruelty, which causes him 
to overstep the limits mere tact should impose, but his 
chivalry and ardour in defending what he believes to 
be the good cause amply compensates for the errors 
which his natural violence occasionally makes him 
commit. His most recent book, “Fantomes et Vivants: 
Souvenirs des Milieux Litt^raires, Politiques et M6di- 
caux, de 1889 a 1905,” published by the Nouvelle 
Librairie (3 fr. 50) can certainly be ranked amongst his 
very best. In it, he reveals himself as a first-class 
teller of anecdotes, as an historian, and as a fine 
psychologist from whom nothing escapes. His 
memories have the greatest interest, for L6on Daudet 
has been so placed as to know all the leading personali¬ 
ties of the political, artistic, and literary world. 

Throughout his career he has scourged all those 
whom he deemed dangerous to the welfare of France. 
He has a passionate love for his country; and, if one 
cannot always share his opinion, one cannot help ad¬ 
miring his sincere patriotism. He says, in his preface, 
that he desires to present his readers with a true 
picture of Parisian circles; that is why he has written 
whilst still in the prime of life, so that his work may 
escape from the attenuation which an advanced age 
brings to one’s judgments. 

M. L6on Daudet is a royalist, therefore he wishes, 
in “ Fant6mes et Vivants,” to show his generation the 
errors of the preceding one, and prove to what degree 
it is right in turning its back upon the chimerical de¬ 
mocracy which has brought France where it is. He 
describes some of the salons in which, about 1880, 
many of the greatest persons of the Republic used to 
meet. He shows us Victor Hugo, already decrepit, 
surrounded by well-known literary or artistic men— 
as L£on Cladel, “ le dfcnocrate pouilleux”; Rodin, 
busy with the bust of the great poet; Catulle Mend&s, 
“qui sortait du Pamasse comme du ghetto”; Jean 
Aicard, “ au masque de sylvain foudroyi!” Theodore 
de Banville and his wife were also familiar figures in 
Hugo’s little house of the Avenue d’Eylau, for, as M. 
Daudet says poetically, “ Le g6nie de Hugo 6tait la 
fleur immense et parfum6e ou se grisait le papillon 
diaprl de Banville! . . .” M. Daudet devotes some 
equally vivid pages to the death and funeral of Victor 
Hugo; to the select circle around his father Alphonse 
Daudet; to the de Goncourt brothers; to the salon of 
the Prinoesse Mathilde, where “ all the armchairs 
seemed to come from the Malmaison, where all the 
table-legs were Empire!” In short, "Fantdmes et 
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Vivants ” contains an excellent recapitulation, written 
by a generous-hearted if violent gentleman, of a period 
of the Parisian intellectual world sufficiently near us 
to be quite familiar, yet sufficiently remote to be in¬ 
tensely interesting. 

M. Leopold Lacour directs the series of “ Les 
Femmes Illustres,” which has already issued some very 
interesting works; but, not content with this, he has 
undertaken to enrich it with two volumes from his own 
good pen. It is perhaps an error. The subject he has 
chosen, “Les Maitresses et les Femmes de Moliire,” 
most interesting in itself, should be treated by a 
brilliant sceptic witty writer—such as M. Maurice 
Donnay, for example, who has written a short preface 
for M. Lacour's work. The order ought to have 
been reversed. M. Lacour should have written the 
preface and M. Donnay the book; then their readers 
would have been satisfied. The author is, no doubt, 
animated by the very best intentions; he has compiled 
from innumerable documents; the pity is that we are 
positively drowned by the downpour of information; 
we admire his conscientiousness, but search in vain 
for the charm which ought to emanate from so capti¬ 
vating a subject. Moli&re, his mistresses and his wife, 
Madeleine B6jart; la De Brie, la Du Parc, with their 
brilliant satellites—Moliire, Rotrou, Corneille—and 
the flighty Armande B6jart. But we find little pleasure 
in making their acquaintance through the mazes of the 
author’s laborious style. M. Leopold Lacour should 
forget that he is an “ ancien 61 ive de l’Ecole Normale,” 
and strive to attain greater simplicity, charm, and 
sympathy in his writings. 

An adventurer ought to be considered as a real bless¬ 
ing to humanity. During his life-time he provides it 
with the delights of fear and curiosity; after his death 
he amuses it by the narration of his exploits by authors 
who do their best to throw each trait of the adventurer’s 
life in its highest light. Perhaps no adventurer has 
furnished so much material as Casanova. 

M. Charles Samar an has been tempted to re-tell the 
life of the famous Venetian adventurer. He has done 
so without any very great experience as a writer, yet 
knowing, however, how to present advantageously his 
hero. One quite regrets not to have met the fasci¬ 
nating rascal. His daring is quite admirable; his 
cynicism incomparable; his unscrupulousness perfect. 
His unfaithfulness is remarkable even for the 
eighteenth century, and his cleverness in getting out of 
scrapes absolutely astounding. M. Samar an has 
greatly used the famous memoirs of his hero, and 
draws an agreeable picture of France and Italy during 
the most delightfully perverse of centuries. He has 
not sought to write a life of Casanova, nor a psycho¬ 
logical or literary study. He aims rather at “ bringing 
a personal contribution of research to the stories of 
Casanova’s adventures, and at appreciating the value 
of the statements he furnishes about himself (in his 
memoirs) and about his times.” M. Samar an has suc¬ 
ceeded remarkably well. 

Marc Log£. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

THE PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 

N the recent debate on the Foreign Office Vote, Sir 
Edward Grey made it quite clear that the settle¬ 
ment in regard to the Panama Canal tolls was reached 
altogether apart from diplomatic pressure, and inde¬ 
pendent of anything in the nature of quid pro quo . 
From his utterances, which must be taken as final, it 
is plainly evident that neither bargaining nor repre¬ 
sentation were resorted to in finding the solution of a 
problem that at one time seemed to cast a grave re¬ 
flection upon the good faith of America. That solution 
was found, to his lasting credit, by the President of 
the United States, alone and unassisted. Indeed, the 
correspondence which passed between the Foreign Office 
and the British Embassy in Washington on the proposed 
contravention of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty is shown 
to have closed before President Wilson assumed office. 
The position with which he had to deal when he went 
to the Capitol was this: The great waterway itself was 
rapidly approaching completion, and the Legislature 
had passed the Panama Canal Act of August, IQ12, 
exempting the coastwise trade of the United States 
from the payment of tolls. There is no disguising the 
fact that the measure, which constitutes, perhaps, the 
most flagrant violation of Treaty rights known in his¬ 
tory, enjoyed an immense popularity among Americans 
of all political shades of opinion. 

At this stage it is unnecessary to dwell upon the moral 
aspect of the question. The attitude of a considerable 
section of the United States public, if significant of 
human frailty, was none the less explicable. To their 
country belonged the signal distinction of having over¬ 
come the obstacles of Nature, and, by an engineering 
achievement of first magnitude, of linking together the 
two great oceans of the world. Therefore, in the 
exuberance of such a proud moment of realisation it is 
not a matter for much wonder that national arrogance 
should obtrude itself. President Wilson saw the 
danger, and, with a sanity which marks him out a 
leader among men, took steps to avert it. In calling 
upon Congress in March to repeal that provision of the 
Act which gave preferential treatment to American 
vessels over the shipping commerce of other nations he 
said: — 

I have not come to you to urge my personal views. 

I come to state to you the facts and the situation. 
Whatever mav be our own differences of opinion con- 
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cerning this much-debated measure and its meaning, it 
is not debated outside the United States. Everywhere 
else the language of the Treaty is given but one inter¬ 
pretation, and that interpretation precludes the ex¬ 
emption I am asking you to repeal. We consented to 
the Treaty and its language. We accepted if we did 
not originate it, and we are too big and powerful and 
too self-respecting a nation to interpret with too 
strained or refined a reading of words our own pro¬ 
mises just because we have power enough to give us 
leave to read them as we please. The large thing to 
do is the only thing we can do—voluntary withdrawal 
from a position everywhere questioned and misunder- 
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stood. We ought to reverse our action without rais¬ 
ing the question whether we are right or wrong, and 
so once more deserve our reputation for generosity 
and the redemption of every obligation without quibble 
or hesitation. 

By his great-hearted and courageous attitude Presi¬ 
dent Wilson has won the day over forces that are every¬ 
where losing ground in the United States. He and his 
school represent the highest political thought in 
America; and the stand they have made on this occasion 
will be hailed as an augury in the advancement of those 
communities who are still known as the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples. For a century past, Great Britain and America 
have worked together in the cause of Western civilisa¬ 
tion. But with the opening of the floodgates of the 
Canal will dawn an era in which their activities must be 
extended and identified in the vast region of the Pacific. 

THE DUAL MONARCHY AND SERVIA 

Following the tragic events which took place so 
recently at Serajevo, a period of tension has set in 
between Servia and Austria-Hungary. From the in¬ 
disputable facts now available as to the origin of the 
crime, it was perhaps inevitable that relations should be 
strained j but, to impartial minds, the unseemliness 
characterising the outward and visible manifestations of 
ill-will in both countries is deplorable in the extreme. 
To minimise the outrage on Austrian feeling would be 
as gratuitous and impertinent as it would be to charge 
the Government at Belgrade with direct complicity in 
the murders. Indeed, we have but to put ourselves in 
the place of Austria in order to realise the depth and 
extent of the abhorrence that has been roused amongst 
her people; and it is no exaggeration to say that, given 
to-day a similar set of circumstances, either in Great 
Britain or America, with the addition of responsibility 
for those circumstances brought home to a foreign State, 
there would be a national demand for the incident to 
be made casus belli. 

In the present instance, however, there exists no tittle 
of evidence to show that even remotely the Servian 
Government had anything to do with the murder of the 
Archduke and his Consort. Apart from the fact that 
nothing has been or is likely to be proved against them, 
it is demonstrable that, as far as the welfare of their 
country was concerned, no conceivable good, but only- 
evil, could have resulted from the deliberate adoption 
of a policy of assassination aimed at the Hapsburg- 
dynasty. Nevertheless, the Austrian-Hungarian Press, 
after observing a decorous moderation in the first few 
days of the tragedy, has since directed a sharp fusillade 
of vilification against those responsible for the govern¬ 
ment of the neighbouring Slav kingdom. And here we 
cannot help observing that the Government of the Dual 
Monarchy, ready enough on occasions to utilise the 
medium of publicity, has shown itself somewhat tardy 
in counteracting by official communiqui or otherwise the 
unbridled activities of the Vienna and Buda-Pesth 
newspapers. Naturally there has been a vigorous return, 
fire on the part of the Belgrade Press, but this, let it 
be emphasised, was not called forth without extreme 
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provocation. It may safely be assumed, although in 
spite of the “authoritative statements 0 of correspondents 
appearing daily in London journals the strictest secrecy 
is being maintained in high quarters, that the communi¬ 
cations and representations now taking place between 
the two Governments are accompanied by all the 
courtesy and restraint that usually characterise diplo¬ 
matic intercourse. 

To what extent, if any, the respective Governments 
are directly or indirectly employing their public organs 
it is quite impossible to say. The outstanding fact 
remains, however, that a sordid quarrel is being 
fomented between the two countries by irresponsible 
hotheads goaded into fury by an ephemeral Press. 
Moreover, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
political motives are being allowed to colour recrimina¬ 
tion and counter-recrimination. But the issue will not 
be left to the decision of a sensational Press or an ex¬ 
cited populace. A general Servian conspiracy has been 
alleged to exist, with headquarters at Belgrade, and 
the matter is now being thoroughly investigated by M. 
Pashitch and his colleagues. At the same time an 
inquiry is taking place into the whole circumstances of 
the Serajevo crime. It is in these official investigations 
that the immediate question is centred, and the un¬ 
seemly din that has been created will not affect ultimate 
realities. Meanwhile the true significance of the Sera¬ 
jevo tragedy and its immediate sequel is not that it 
reveals a new complication in the Balkans, but that it 
throws into sinister relief one that has long been 
existent. 


MOTORING 

HE recently announced reduction of one penny per 
gallon in the retail prices of all grades of petrol 
may not appear to be of much intrinsic importance, but 
as an indication of the swing of the pendulum it is 
really of the greatest significance to the motoring com¬ 
munity. Ten years ago petrol of the best quality could 
be bought for tenpence per gallon, and from that time 
it has been steadily rising in price until, a year and a 
half ago, it reached what has fortunately proved to 
be its maximum figure—is. 9d. per gallon, an advance 
of over 100 per cent. Further rises to 2s. or even 2s. 6d. 
were confidently predicted, and there is little doubt that 
these all but prohibitive prices would have been exacted 
if the monopolist petroleum corporations had been 
allowed to continue their programme unchecked. The 
reduction referred to, however, is a clear proof that the 
game is over, and there is every reason to believe that 
the time is not far distant when the motorist will be 
able to get all the spirit he wants at something like its 
proper value. In this connection Mr. Charles Jarrott, 
the well-known motorist, writes as follows . —"The 
action of the leading motor spirit purveyors in reducing 
the price of petrol is a striking and significant tribute 
to the value of competition against colossal monopolies. 
It is entirely owing to a steadfast adherence to the 
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policy determined upon when the Motor Owners’ Petrol 
Combine was inaugurated that the motoring public de 
rives the advantage of the reduction.'* No doubt Mr. 
Jarrott is right in claiming credit for the work done by 
the “Combine 0 and the other co-operative organisations 
with a similar object, but it is only fair to point out that 
the development of the benzole movement has also had 
a good deal to do with the checking of the monopolists, 
and for this the credit is due almost entirely to our con¬ 
temporary The Motor , which for years has strenuously 
advocated and fostered the manufacture of the home 
made fuel. 

• * • 

On Wednesday last the annual meeting of the mem¬ 
bers of the Automobile Association and Motor Union 
was held at the Hotel Cecil, and, as has been the case 
at all the previous meetings, the report made by the 
Committee constituted a record of continued prosperity. 
The extraordinary growth of the Association is perhaps 
the best possible testimonial to the importance and 
utility of its work in the past, and the extent to which 
this work has been appreciated by motorists, particu¬ 
larly during the past year, is reflected in the enormous 
number of new members enrolled during that period. 
During the year ended April 30 last, no fewer than 
25,000 new members joined the Association, bringing 
the total membership up to nearly 83,000. 

• * # 

The present writer, in common, no doubt, with many 
other motorists whose names are known to Mr. A. F. 
Wilding, the famous lawn-tennis player, has received 
from that gentleman the following communication: — 
“ Not being wholly engaged in lawn-tennis, I have 
joined the Victor Tyre Company, but only after I had 
convinced myself that the Company had a tyre without 
an equal in the world. I want to notify you that I 
have secured a personal sporting concession, namely, 
that you shall be the sole assessor of the value of any 
possible shortage in the event of any Victor tyre not 
living up to its extraordinary guarantee, and that such 
value shall be made good in whatever way you shall 
decide. I can also offer you a special cash discount of 
10 per cent, off the ordinary prices. This offer is a 
concession I have personally secured, and it applies 
only, of course, to orders which mention my nam€. ,> 
We do not quite know whether Mr. Wilding's offer is 
intended to be of general application, but, at any rate, 
there would be no harm in any motorist attempting to 
avail himself of the concession. It may be mentioned 
that the guarantee of the Victor ranges from 4,500 to 
5,500 miles, and we believe we are correct in saying 
that there is no other tyre on the market which is 
vouched for to anything like that mileage. 

• • • 

As recent announcements in the Press respecting the 
liquidation of Vauxhall Motors, Limited, may have 
given rise to misapprehension in certain quarters, it is 
advisable to point out that this liquidation is a purely 
formal matter necessitated by the winding up of the 
old Company. It will be remembered by those in- 
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terested in financial matters that a few weeks ago a 
new Company with additional capital was formed 
under the title Vauxhall Motors (1914), Limited, and 
the liquidation of the old concern is in compliance with 
the requirements of the Companies Act. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


N O sooner is one trouble out of the way than another 
crops up. Last week it seemed that the Ulster 
question was on the eve of settlement, and nothing 
has occurred since to shake that view. None of the politi¬ 
cians desire civil war, and it is most improbable that the 
leaders on either side will permit their men to get out of 
hand. This, at any rate, is the view held in the City. But 
although we consider the Ulster trouble practically ended, 
we are now faced with serious difficulties in Vienna, caused 
of course by the agitation in Servia. These have reacted 
upon Berlin, where a large failure has occurred. As the 
defaulting firm held a big block of Canadian Pacifies, 
there was a serious slump in this security, and this has 
again reacted upon Canada and Wall Street. So closely 
are all the international financial centres allied that a dis¬ 
aster in one instantly produces trouble in another. The 
financial position in Canada is very bad, and Canadian 
promoting groups are selling Brazil Tractions as hard as 
possible. They clearly know more than we do in London 
about this ill-fated concern. 

The new issues continue to go badly. The best recep¬ 
tion was that given to the Buenos Ayres and Pacific deben¬ 
ture in which the underwriters only had to take 61 per cent. 
Most of the others failed to meet with any response from 
the public. Ratoczyn Extended Oilfields is a promotion 
of the Hodgson group. The prospectus is not clear as to 
the profit being made, and the purchase price appears to be 
^70,000, a large figure for an unproved oil land. We 
cannot advise any of our readers to apply for the shares. 
Southern Brazil Electric Company is a holding concern 
interested in light and power stations and also in a firm 
of contractors. In the present state of trade in South 
America, investors would be wise to give the issue a wide 
berth. Tweefontein Colliery has had a prosperous career 
and now asks for more money. The issue is a responsible 
speculation, but it cannot be ranked higher than that. The 
Broken Hill Proprietary is making an issue of debentures 
for the purpose of completing a large Iron and Steel 
plant, the first to be established in Australia; the mine is 
a profitable enterprise and the interest on the debentures 
appears to be well secured. Greater Winnipeg Water 
Board asked for a loan for the purpose of establishing a 
water service in Winnipeg and the surrounding district. 
The public refused to apply. 

Money continues cheap, and as the market rate is now 
nearly 1 per cent, below that charged by the Bank of 
England a reduction to 2$ per cent, seems inevitable. This 
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will certainly cause a rise in all gilt-edged securities. Con¬ 
sols, Irish Land stock, India stock and railway deben¬ 
tures will gradually improve in value and can be bought 
with safety. 

The Foreign market continues to be nervous. The 
failure in Berlin alluded to above came as a surprise, but 
the general position in Berlin is believed to be thoroughly 
sound. The same cannot be said of Vienna, which has 
been feeling the effects of the Balkan War for a long time 
past. Business in Austria-Hungary is very bad, and an 
economic crisis is certain. The success of the French loan 
has had very little immediate effect upon the general mar¬ 
ket, but there is a definite desire to pick up first-class 
securities and sell second-rate bonds. The latest tale in 
regard to the Brazil loan is that negotiations are to begin 
all over again. If such negotiations do begin, we may be 
quite sure that they will be carried on by the house of 
Rothschild and by that house alone. Bulgaria has at last 
concluded her arrangements with the German group of 
banks and the first instalment of the loan will be offered 
almost immediately. London will take no part in the issue. 

The Home Rail market hardened up considerably. This 
was not surprising when we remember that a purchaser 
to-day is buying a six months* interim dividend, and that 
Great Western, Great Eastern, Great Northern have all 
held their own, whilst the North Eastern and Midland de¬ 
creases are probably too small to affect the interim divi¬ 
dend. Lancashire and Yorkshire and London and North 
Western have done badlv, and here the distribution mav 
be cut. Great Central has earned enough to pay in full 
on the 1889 preference, and it will probably be found 
that there is a small balance left over for the ’91 ; but any 
dividend on these will be paid at the end of the year. 

The American market has been completely disorganised 
by the report on the New Haven scandal. This is curious, 
because every detail of the mismanagement of this road 
has been public property in Wall Street for months past. 
Whether any attempt will be made to force the directors 
and financiers to disgorge is doubtful. The Baltimore and 
Ohio appears to be doing badly, and the receivership in 
the C. H.* and D. will lock up a large amount of money 
and cause the B. and O. considerable loss, which it can 
ill afford to bear at the present moment. 

The Malacca report is very bad. Over ^80,000 has been 
charged to capital account, and every year the directors 
continue this system of financial jugglery. Working costs 
are over is. 6d., and the dividend is cut to 25 per cent. 
The shares are ridiculously over-valued to-day. Bukit 
Rajah is very disappointing. The crop for the past year 
has fallen and the profits and dividend are seriously 
affected. Bukit Rajahs seem to be fully valued. Rubana 
and Tali Ayer, two companies in the Straits group, have 
done fairlv well and in each case the shares are reasonably 

0 * 

priced. Linggi announced a 15 per cent, dividend for the 
quarter. 

In the Oil market the Spies Company appear to have 
got over the water trouble in South Baskakoff, and the 
shares rose when the news was published, but it is clear 
that there is a “bull** account here, for in spite of an in¬ 
crease in the production the rise in the shares has not held. 
The big oil combine that is to compete with the Standard, 
Shell and Mexican has not yet come out. Standard Oil 
mean fighting and have reduced the price of oil throughout 
California. There has been a little buying of Lobitos, but 
on the whole the Oil market for the past week has been 
dull. 

The boom in Kirklands soon died down. The market 
is confined to a verv small section of the House. The 

0 

shares are made solely for the purpose of a sale to the 
public, and we again warn our readers to have nothing to do 
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with this rig. There has been a certain amount of buying 
in the Russian market. The Tanganyika report failed to 
affect the market in these shares, which remain at jQ2 . 
Good news has come in from the Wit Deep, and the shares 
hardened. But there is no business doing in Kaffirs, and 
in spite of an interim dividend having been declared by 
Central Mining the security fell. 

In the Miscellaneous market the Lipton meeting did not 
improve the quotation. The Canadian group continues 
very weak, and Hudson Bays have been sold down to 8J. 
The Marconi report is extremely disappointing. The direc¬ 
tors refuse to give any information as to the shareholdings. 
The profits have tumbled to ;£i 22,323, a drop of ^290,971 
on the year, and this in spite of the fact that the par 
value of shares held in Associated companies has risen 
^826,637 during the year. As the capital of the company 
has been increased it will be impossible for Marconi to 
maintain the 20 per cent, dividend for the current year, 
unless, of course, another boom arises which will enable 
the directors to get rid of some of their holdings. This w*e 
consider a most improbable thing. Furness Withy report 
is excellent. The balance-sheet is much stronger, liabili¬ 
ties having decreased and assets written down no less than 
^350,000 being applied to depreciation. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

S.N., Dover.—Considering that the last balance-sheet of 
Brazil Traction showed that the company was very short 
of cash, it is not surprising that there is a constant attempt 
to sell stock. We do not credit all the various rumours in 
regard to this company. Many of them are quite ill- 
founded. We have always advised our readers to sell on 
the broad fact that it is impossible to know how the sub¬ 
sidiaries are doing, and that it is equally impossible in 
these bad days for the parent company to finance them. 
Therefore, a reconstruction is only a question of time. 
That the company is unpopular in Brazil is well known, 
and that some of its franchises will not be renewed has 
been common talk for a long time past. But the cautious 
investor looks at the cash position and nothing else. 

A.A., Lincoln.—Undoubtedly the best railway stock to 
purchase to-day is Great Western. Its traffic receipts for 
the half year show a large increase, and every w'eek new 
business is obtained both for the Birmingham route and 
for the Fishguard road. Great Central preferred are a 
long shot, and they may go lower if the 1891 preference 
dividend is postponed to the end of the year. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE BOY' SCOUTS. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Since I issued my appeal on behalf of the Boy 
Scouts* Endowment F und in February an average of about 
a day has been sent, and the Fund, therefore, has 
now almost reached ^100,000. With a few exceptions, 
the whole of this amount has been sent by men. I believe 
the reason for this is that they recognise it as an oppor¬ 
tunity for making a valuable step in national insurance 
against the result of inefficient citizenhood. They are glad 
to take a hand in such a move as a matter of patriotism, 
but there is nothing sensational about it to appeal to senti¬ 
ment or charity, and therefore it does not at once catch 
the attention or enlist the sympathy of all. I cannot help 
thinking that if this were recognised by the women of 
England they would not care to be behind, but would be 
glad—if the case were put to them—to contribute the next 
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^100,000. When they have done this there is little doubt 
but that the men would buckle to and find the remaining 
£ s °> 000 to complete the scheme. 

If one woman in every two hundred and thirty-three 
would send a sovereign to-day the hundred thousand would 
be obtained to-morrow, and it would be a sound invest¬ 
ment, giving by way of dividend a healthier, happier man¬ 
hood for our nation in the near future. 

In addition, Sir Francis Trippel, who is very kindly 
helping me in this work, has made a generous offer to 
turn each one of these hundred thousand sovereigns into 
guineas as they arrive. 

Women can help this national work by— 

(1) Sending their contributions to me at 116, Victoria 

Street, S.W, 

(2) By sending a line to Sir Francis Trippel, at the 

same address, offering to assist in forming the 
Ladies’ Committee that will shortly be inaugu¬ 
rated in the cities and big towns of the country 
to help forward the scheme. 

I am especially hoping to secure the recognition of the 
Lady Mayoresses and the Mayoresses of the country in 
this work. 

I have already explained in the Press that the object of 
the Fund is— 

(a) To enable us to start Scoutmasters Training 

Centres throughout the country to assist those 
men who are so nobly giving up their leisure to 
this work. 

(b) To provide organisation for specially helping the 

Scout Troops in poor districts, where at present 
an immense number of boys become wasters from 
lack of help which can be given them by the 
Scout Movement. 

(c) To develop the Sea Scouts. 

(d) To carry on the Scout Farm at Wadhurst, in 

Sussex. 

(e) To keep old Scouts in touch with their high ideals, 

and to give them a helping hand when they leave 
their Troop. 

(f) To develop the Wolf Cubs, t.e M the Junior Scouts. 

(g) To provide proper headquarters organisation to 
enable us to cope efficiently with the large amount 
of work that is necessary to ensure the smooth 
running of the machine. 

Yours very truly, 

Robert Baden-Powell. 

Victoria Street. S.W. 


AMERICA AND MEXICO. 

To tht Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I think that Mr. Wallace must be labouring under 
some misapprehension in asking me “Why Mr. Wilson 
did not prevent raids and munitions of war from entering 
Mexico from the American side?” etc., since I thought it 
had been made sufficiently clear that President Wilson 
did at least try hard to do so, and has at last succeeded, to 
some purpose. But why or how Mr. Wallace should or 
could assume that it was ever President Wilson’s inten¬ 
tion or desire to help Huerta at all I cannot conceive. 
Neither is it any easier to understand what benefit would 
have been derived or good purpose effected by “leaving 
Huerta alone” in order that he might the better “deal with 
the rebels” ! For it appears to me that the “rebels” are 
more likely to “deal with Huerta,” and somewhat drastic¬ 
ally, too, it may be opined. But as for those wretched 
Mexicans, they are all alike, barbarous and bloodthirsty, 


and there is no virtue in them other than that of sheer 
brute-courage. Villa and Caranza are just as bad as 
Huerta, and Huerta is a bandit and a murderer. 

I am, yours, etc., 

Buffalo, U.S.A. Edwin Ridley. 

THE BLAKE SOCIETY. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—May I inform your readers that the next annual 
meeting of the Blake Society will be held at the Assembly 
Room, Chichester, on Wednesday, August 12? A visit 
will be made to Blake’s cottage at Felpham, and papers 
will be read by several of the members. The Mayor of 
Brighton hopes to be in the chair. Special arrangements 
have been made with the London, Brighton and South 
Coast Railway Company. I shall be pleased to send par¬ 
ticulars and admission ticket gratis to any applicant. 

Yours faithfully, 

Thomas Wright, 

Secretary of the Blake Society. 

Cowper School, Olney, Bucks. 

July 10, 1914. 

BASQUE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Most Honourable Sir,—Mr. Dodgson’s second letter 
deserves no reply of mine, as I think that, although he has 
much worked in the field of Basque linguistics, he has no 
sufficient right to criticise others’ labour. He, of course, 
may assert and repeat that my book is a very bad one, 
incomplete, senseless, full of blunders, etc. I only will 
observe that my Bibliographic is a Basque in 8vo of more 
than 800 pp., in which several articles extend over 12, 20, 
and 30 pp. ; it is the result of much pain and trouble during 
twenty-five years with long and patient researches. When, 
then, M. Dodgson will have done a similar work, instead 
of the numerous but short papers and pamphlets he has till 
now published, I will recognise him as an authorised 
master. I must at present record a well-known passage in 

the Holy Scripture, viz., Matth. vii, 3. 

Yours sincerely, 

Paris. Professor Julies Vinson. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Four Irish Plays. By St. John G. Ervinc. With Portrait. 

(Maunsel and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Love-Letters of a Young Priest. By Rupert Field. 
(Digby, Long and Co. 3 s * 

La Culture par VAnglais. By Floris Delattre. (Henri 
Didier, Paris. 3 fr. 50.) 

By the Western Sea : A Summer Idyll. By James Baker. 

(Chapman and Hall. 2s. net.) 

America and the Americans from a Chinese Point of View. 
By Dr. Wu Tingfang. With Portrait. (Duckworth 

and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Essays by Hubert (of the “Sunday Chronicle ). With 
Portrait. (Max Goschen. 5s. net.) 

Chats on Photography. By W. Wallington. (Werner 
Laurie. 6d. net.) 

PERIODICALS. 

Land Union Journal; Revue Critique; Wild Life; Book¬ 
seller; Revue Critique; Wednesday Review; Revue 
Bleue. 
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“ROYAL YORK” 

HOT EL, BRIGHT ON 

Supreme Comfort in a. Warm and 
Sheltered Position. Excellent Sea Views. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

“ To the Cuisine particular attention has been 
paid, and no expense spared, whilst the service is 
absolutely perfect.” 

44 And in the Royal York you have the perfec¬ 
tion of an English hotel and English cooking.” 

AND- 

Colonel Newnham Davis says:— 44 The Chef 
makes soup like a Frenchman, grills like an 
Englishman, and fries like an Italian.” 


Telegrams; 

** Presto, Brighton.' 


Telephones: 206 Post Office, Brighton. 
293 Brighton. 


THE KARSINO 

AND 

NEW ISLAND HOTEL 

HAMPTON COURT. 

Proprietori Mr. FRED KARNO. 

Tel.: MOLESLEY i. 

The only Residential River Hotel open 

all the Year round. 


THE RIVIERA OP LONDON. 


THE FAVOURITE RESORT OF 
LONDON SOCIETY. 

LUXURIOUS PALM COURT. 

DANCES AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 

For Illustrated Brochure and Tariff, apply Manager. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. 

Head Office: Bartholomew Lane . LONDON, E.C . 

Assets oxooed £23,500,000• 

CHAIRMAN i 

RIGHT HON. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY 
EMBRACE ALL BRANCHES 
OF INSURANCE. 

Full information respecting 

ESTATE DUTY POLICIES 

issued by the Company may 
be obtained on written or 
personal application to the 
Offices at the above address. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager . 


LIS^DRESSEtf MEN 
E WolLl)J^S£ED. 


“ The Major" on 

ELLIS CLOTHES AND 
1914 FASHIONS. 

*' You will see many ditlercnt kinds of 
spring lounge suits if you go to a Tailor 
who moves with the fashions and the 
times. One such 1 have in my mind is 
Mr. Ellis, of sot. Strand, W C. By 
buying in large quantities, and paying 
xash for his cloths, be is able to make 
any lounge suit of the finest material for 
much less than many a Tailor in the 
West-End will charge for exactly the 
same thing. Mr. Ellis also scores by 
having his clothes made in his own 
workshops, and by giving his personal 
attention to each customer.” 

LOUNGE SUIT, 63/- 

Io newest check materials, 
also blue serges, novel browns, 
and the new silver grey cloths. 

Guaranteed to fit you and per¬ 
fectly tailored, othorwimo 
we shall not allow you to keep 
the garments. 

J. & H. ELLIS, 

Ooat SpooiaiimtM, 

201 .Strand, London, W.C. 

(Facing Law Courts.) 
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Spenser's Faerie Queene, 2 vols., Cambridge 

University Press, £3 3 * # * WlU 

take any good books in exchange for above. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 

Bright Street, Birmingham. 


J OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL 

TRAINING FOR LADIES.—Rapid, 
systematic coaching. Six months’ course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given. 
Telephone or write, the TRIANGLE SECRE¬ 
TARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton 
Street, W. 


T ypewriting promptly and 

accurately done. tod. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and references.—Addreaa Mix 
lias IBB, The Orchard, CotteriU Road, Sur¬ 
biton, S.W. 


nPHE Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries 
1 Year Book 1914 is the Manual of Pro¬ 
fessional Practice. But it la more than this. 
It tells every Bookman; every educationist 5 every 
student where special collections of Books on 
his particular subject are to he found through¬ 
out the country* and how to borrow from them. 
It also tells him where Special Museum collec¬ 
tions are to he found* although these cannot 
he borrowed. 

It is a key to unlock the collected 
knowledge of the country. 

Get the Book : get it somehow. You want it. 
Buy or borrow the Book : but do not heg for 
It* nor steal it. 

470 p. crn. 8vo. S/B net. 

Stanley Paul d Co., 31* Essex Street* 

Strand, W.C. 
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Notes of the Week 

T HE King has intervened, and the question which 
as we write is uppermost in the minds of all 
true patriots is: Will his intervention save the 
country and the Empire from the worst consequences of 
the Government’s wicked folly? Graver words have 
never fallen from sovereign lips than those with which 
King George received the twin representatives of four 
parties on Tuesday. He was making “a new departure 
ii* exceptional circumstances/’ he said. Civil war is 
talked of by “the most responsible and sober-minded” 
of his people. Such “fratricidal strife” is “unthink¬ 
able.” Yet that we are perilously near so dire a 
calamity is proved bv his Majesty’s own action. Only 
once before in recent domestic history has the sovereign 
been induced to move for the sake of peace: in 1884 
Queen Victoria brought Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salis¬ 
bury together over the question of redistribution of 
seats. The crisis then was incomparable with the crisis 
to-day. Then there was talk only of Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Chamberlain heading their respective followers 
in what would have been glorified riots; now it is a 
question of civil war, and in the King’s terse and simple 
words: “The time is short.” 


Quite the finest tribute to the King’s action is to be 
found in the apprehensions and arrogance of the Radi¬ 
cal “ diehards ” so-called. They, the representatives 
of the party which is always for peace where a foreign 
enemy is concerned, are the strenuous advocates of a 
policy at home which must involve civil war if persisted 
in. His Majesty could desire no greater compliment 
to his courage, his statesmanship, and public spirit 
than the hostility of such as they. As for the Govern¬ 
ment which has lived for the last four years on schemes 
designed to complete the humiliation of the Peers and 
incidentally to rob the Crown of whatever initiative 
remained to it, they must realise that the upshot of 
their overbearing and tyranny has been their own un¬ 
doing. They have given the House of Lords, emascu¬ 
lated as it has been, the opportunity once more of 
representing the common sense of the people, and they 
have provided the King with the chance for a diplo¬ 
matic stroke in the interests of the public weal which 
will strengthen the hold of the Monarchy on the nation 
to an incalculable extent. Ministers, representatives 
as they always have been of the underworld, are them¬ 
selves of the underworld to-day. 


The passing of Sir Edward Clarke from prac¬ 
tice at the Bar comes as something of a shock to 
us who remember him from our student days, 
and who have followed with sympathy and admiration 
his legal career. Sir Edward Clarke as a brilliant ex¬ 
ponent of character can scarcely be surpassed; no man 
at the Bar stood higher as regards personal and pro¬ 
fessional honour. We should like to think that the 
number of his competitors in the professional 
sphere of the most scrupulous honour were larger 
than we believe it to be. It is useless to cite 
cases where the punctiliousness of Sir Edward 
Clarke in professional matters was not infrequently 
referred to as bordering upon the Quixotic. We do not 
agree; we think that if the Bar is to uphold the reputa¬ 
tion which it gained in the days when its members were 
comparatively very few, no standard of conduct can 
be too high to be cultivated by those who now belong 
to the profession, and it may safely be said that if the 
example of Sir Edward Clarke be followed the English 
Bar will stand second to none in the world in purity. 


We are not inclined to insist that in our opinion 
Clarke was equal as an advocate in contentious cases to 
the two great rivals who were generally pitted against 
him when he and they were at their zenith. Russell and 
Lockwood, both far his inferiors in eloquence, were 
more forceful and more reliable in their conduct 
of cases than was Clarke. The latter was, in fact, 
curiously unequal, and for no apparent reason would 
one day conduct a case brilliantly, and the next exhibit 
a certain feebleness which it was puzzling to account 
for. We think that Clarke’s disposition, more sensi¬ 
tive, and depending for its brilliance to a greater degree 
upon physical conditions, could not always maintain 
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itself up to the pitch ol strain—which was no trouble 
whatever to Russell, who had no sensitiveness at all, 
or to Lockwood, who was very little inconvenienced by 
it. It is a curious fact that Clarke, despite his superb 
eloquence in his addresses to juries, was not a record 
verdict-getter; the fault, we think, was in the juries 
rather than in the advocate. 


Sir Edward Clarke, in his political career, displayed 
the qualities and the defects which he exhibited in the 
legal atmosphere: there was the same integrity, the 
same eloquence, and the same contempt for self-decep¬ 
tion to his own advantage; he renounced the reversion to 
the highest positions in the country for conscience* sake. 
In a highly venal, if not corrupt, condition of Parlia¬ 
mentary morals he showed an example not far removed 
from that of Spartan integrity; and his absence from 
the Parliamentary arena at the present juncture is espe¬ 
cially to be lamented because high and unbending prin¬ 
ciple is contagious, although we fear, in lesser degree 
than its antithesis. That Clarke had not the Cabinet 
or the cross-bench mind may have made him impractic¬ 
able as a politician. For that very reason he must 
always be held in higher esteem as a man. 


Last week we referred to the fact that every com¬ 
petitor in our Literary Competition indicated the 
authorship of the quotation from Cowper*s “Task.** 
Cowper*s abiding hold on the public is strikingly illus¬ 
trated in Sir Willoughby Maycock’s book on Mr. 
Chamberlain in America. At a dinner given to Mr. 
Chamberlain in New York, one of the speakers re¬ 
marked that an English poet had said, “ Commerce is 
the golden girdle of the globe.** When Mr. Chamber- 
lain replied, he said he could not refrain from com¬ 
pleting—he might have added, " and correcting **—the 
quotation: — 

Again—the band of commerce was designed 
To associate all the branches of mankind, 

And if a boundless plenty be the robe, 

Trade is the golden girdle of the globe. 

It was a remarkable proof of ready memory. The 
lines, says Sir Willoughby, do not appear in any book 
of quotations. It was also a proof of the truth of what 
we said last week. The quotation is from Cowper’s 
“ Charity.** 


Wc should like to call attention to an explosive 
epistle which appears in our correspondence columns 
banning cricket and all its ways. The suggestion that 
“Lords** should be closed is delightfully naive. We 
look upon cricket as the finest game, from every point 
of view, which is in existence, and we cannot therefore 
concur in our correspondent’s anathema. We shall 
some day publish an article on the limitations of sport. 
Perhaps in the meantime our readers will favour us 
with some opinions. 
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The Trial of Madame Caillaux 

By Emile Michon, 

(Avocat k la Cour d'Appel, Paris.) 

I.—A GENERAL VIEW. 

HE assassination of M. Gaston Calmette is not a 
political drama; it is rather the result of one of 
those political struggles characteristic of our country, 
and it could not have been foreseen. To those who 
consider the event coolly, it appears simply as an 
ordinary crime, standing alone amid a series of poli¬ 
tical happenings, and the motives of the deed, ex¬ 
hibited by the accused herself, tend to support this 
theory, as we shall see. 

To judge it fairly, then, one must isolate this act of 
Madame Caillaux from all the events of a political 
character by which it is surrounded, and to neglect, as 
far as possible, the profession of the victim and the 
position of the husband of the accused. 

Several explanations of the affair have been offered. 
That of Mme. Caillaux is as follows: “A fierce Press- 
campaign was engineered against my husband, in the 
course of which a letter of a peculiarly intimate kind 
was published; two others were about to appear. I 
went to the one who caused their publication with the 
object of preventing this. I wished to frighten him. 

I killed him. I am sorry for it.** 

It is well for the moment to accept this statement; 
but before examining it and drawing any conclusions, 
perhaps we may inquire why the affair has aroused such 
a surprising amount of political passion in France. 
The answer is easy : Instead of viewing the crime alone, 
separating it from the political events of the day, 
people have seen it, and wished to see it, only as an 
episode of the political struggle which had been pro¬ 
ceeding for some weeks previously. Both adversaries 
and partisans of M. Caillaux centred their attention 
upon the person of his wife, endeavouring to reach him 
through her. 

What was the motive that impelled Gaston Calmette 
to carry on with such persistence and fearlessness 
against M. Caillaux the persecution of which he 
boasted? A sentiment of pure patriotism, his friends 
reply; he wished to relieve the political arena of a man 
whom he held to be a real danger to the country. Here 
some little explanation is necessary. In France, M. 
Caillaux is considered as the chief of the Radical 
Party—a Socialist since the Congress of Pau; that is 
to say, since about a year ago. Before the Congress 
he belonged to the Alliance Ripublicaine DSmo - 
cratique , an association holding the tenets of Gambetta, 
of Jules Ferry, and especially of K I c -1 x^sseau, 
of whom M. Caillaux was hardly the exponent; chief 
of this party was M. Adolphe Carnot, brother of the 
former President, and its authorised representative in 
the Parliament was M. Louis Barthou. The first 
grievance against M. Caillaux was that he abandoned 
his old party for the sake of personal ambition and 
love of power, rather than because of any change in 
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his convictions. What bearing can that have upon 
the trial ? some may ask. A very direct and immediate 
bearing; for what Gaston Calmette sought to do, in 
publishing the letter, “Thy Jo,” was to show, accord¬ 
ing to what he, Calmette, himself wrote, the duplicity 
of M. Caillaux, who, considered as the champion of 
the income tax in France, never had a genuine desire 
to see it become law. 

Now, what has been improperly called “the letter, 
‘Thy Jo,’ ” which is only a part of a letter, contained 
absolutely nothing of a private nature which any 
virtuous woman and any true gentleman would object 
to see published. But what was serious, awkward, and 
even intolerable for M. Caillaux was the disclosure of 
the passage which did not concern his private life, but 
dealt with his public one, and contained these words: 

“ / HAVE CRUSHED the Income Tax whilst petending 
to support it, I have forced acclamations from the 
CENTRE and the Right, and I have not over-displeased 
the Left.” That, say M. Gaston Calmette’s friends, 
is the language of an impostor who had to be publicly 
exposed. 

“Individual liberty is absolute in England,” French¬ 
men are often told, when that country is held up to 
them as an example. “Never, in England, would the 
publication of private documents be tolerated.” Let 
us consider the situation without false modesty. Had 
it only been a question of intimate letters, written by \ 
statesman to a woman, expressing the affectionate feel¬ 
ing he entertained for her, no one in France would 
have hesitated to condemn such publication. Those 
who knew Gaston Calmette—and M. Herbau, the Pro- 
cureur-Gen^ral, guarantees the statement — declare 
that he would never have resorted to such polemical 
methods. But, again, nothing of the sort ever occurred 
The only matter in question was the Income Tax. 
And, further, the letter was not addressed to the 
present Madame Caillaux, but to Madame Gueydan, 
the ex-Minister*s first wife. One may, therefore, with¬ 
out being accused of prejudice, come to the conclusion 
that Madame Henriette Caillaux has displayed in these 
circumstances an excessive susceptibility; she might, 
perhaps, have kept herself more under control. 

Let us return to the Figaro campaign. Gaston 
Calmette pursues M. Caillaux with red-hot shot. Why ? 
M. Caillaux, who is looked upon as our greatest parlia¬ 
mentary financier, is a man of high intelligence, of 
prodigious activity and indomitable energy. We are 
at the end of 1913, then we reach 1914, and it seems at 
the time that he is to be the founder of the Income Tax. 
Impartiality make it a duty to recognise that it is as 
the apostle of this reform that he is being pursued; 
but—and Gaston Calmette boasts of it—it is also 
sought to strike in the person of M. Caillaux the man 
who established in France a detestable personal policy, 
made up of caprice and absolutism, without any guid¬ 
ing principle, employing an immoral and destructive 
Government procedure, favourable to the combinations 
of the world of finance, more anxious to secure the 
existence of such or such a Cabinet than the pre- 
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dominance of a Republican regime truly national and 
stable. 

This is what Gaston Calmette professed to believe 
and endeavoured to prove. He accused M. Caillaux, 
for instance, of acting as though he were omnipotent, 
of treating with contempt the opinions of his col¬ 
leagues in the Ministry, and, without even consulting 
them, coming to decisions with which it was their ex¬ 
clusive right to deal. It was thus that he arranged the 
release of Rochette, without even consulting M. 
Antoine Perrier, his colleague the Minister of Justice; 
again, it was thus that he negotiated directly with 
Germany the cession of the Congo, without consulting 
M. de Selves, his colleague the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; which caused M. Clemenceau to say: “This 
man [M. Caillaux] is superior to the High Court.” 
These acts, there is no gainsaying, are intolerable in a 
democracy. Such habits lead fatally to Governmental 
anarchy or to personal power. The inevitable con¬ 
sequence is to force those who have recourse to them 
to dissemble, first with their colleagues in the Cabinet, 
and then with the Parliament. 

“What connection have these considerations with this 
affair?” one may ask. They go to explain Gaston 
Calmette’s attitude. He held the proofs of the two 
acts of personal authority mentioned above: the Fabre 
document for the Rochette affair, and the green docu¬ 
ment for the Congo one. 

“In going to the Figaro ,” said Mme. Caillaux, “I 
wished to prevent the appearance of two private letters; 
to safeguard my honour and my dignity as wife and 
mother.” 

“Madame Caillaux had no such intention,” replied 
the friends of Calmette. “What she desired, perhaps 
more for her husband than for herself, was to prevent 
the publication of the document Fabre and the 
document vert . She knew prefectly well that Calmette 
did not possess the pretended ’intimate letters,* and 
that had he possessed them he would not have printed 
them. She was aware that even on the morning of that 
day her husband had seen the President, who had 
assured him that Calmette would not publish these two 
letters; the President had, in fact, agreed with M. 
Caillaux that an arrangement should be made in the 
matter with the manager of the Figaro by M*. Maurice 
Bernard . 99 

Such are the statements of the accused lady, and 
those of the friends of the dead man; but.these state¬ 
ments conflict seriously. To Madame Caillaux this 
objection may be made: If these letters, as you say— 
she repeatedly affirmed it to-day to the listening Court 
—contained nothing but what was perfectly honourable 
to writer and recipient, why were you so upset at the 
thought of their publication, even to the point of going 
to the Figaro office and shooting Calmette? To the 
assertions of Calmette’s friends another query may be 
put: If, as you say, M. Caillaux feared the publica¬ 
tion of the document Fabre and the document vert, 
why should Mme. Caillaux do her utmost to stop this 
by an arrangement with the Figaro, since you say that 
at the instigation of M. Doumerque, MM. Barthou and 
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Briand had seen Calmette and obtained from him a 
promise that the said documents should not be pub¬ 
lished ? Obviously there is in this something contra¬ 
dictory and extremely puzzling. However it may be, 
if one is to believe Mme. Caillaux* assertions, she went 
to the offices of the Figaro to hinder Gaston Calmette 
from printing two letters which she believed to be in 
his possession—and killed him! These letters, accord¬ 
ing to Mme. Caillaux, contained nothing dishonour¬ 
able either to herself or to her husband. Calmette was 
wrong to have published private documents, of course; 
out the problem is this: Had Madame Caillaux the 
right to kill a man in order to prevent the ultimate pub¬ 
lication of these two letters ? Whatever forms it may 
take, it is to this question that, in their inmost hearts 
and consciences, the members of the inquiry will have 
to find an answer. 


Invasion: Is it a Checkmate? 

O long ago as October, 1912, we published an article 
by our esteemed contributor, Mr. R. J. Turner, 
of the Surrey Territorial Association, entitled, “The 
Horse and War,” in which it was suggested that a 
mechanical substitute for the horse was already within 
view. Mr. Turner wrote: 

Can a motor be constructed to drag a field-gun with 
its ammunition over rough, hilly country? Given 
sufficient power and a strong make of car, with solid 
tyres, I see no reason to doubt that the manufacturer 
would be equal to the occasion, and could guarantee a 
motor that would haul a gun wherever horses could go. 

Our contributor's prevision has been fulfilled in the ex¬ 
periment which was carried out on Saturday last by the 
West Riding Territorial Battery of the Royal Horse 
Artillery, and an answer has been furnished by the 
experiment to the proposition which Mr. Turner ex¬ 
pressed in these terms: 

For what, after all, is the real desideratum in 
modern warfare? Is it not speed, whereby a com¬ 
mander in the field may effect a rapid change in his 
forces to checkmate the enemy, who, by means of his 
air-scouts, has been fully advised of his position? 

A rapid survey ot some salient features in connection 
with the manoeuvre which Lieut.-Col. Earl Fitzwilliam 
initiated, will be interesting in the light of the prophetic 
article which we published more than eighteen months 
ago. 

No special chassis was constructed for the gun and 
ammunition haulage; the 30-h.p. six-cylinder Sheffield- 
Simplex self-starting ordinary standard chassis on test 
was used. No breakdown of any description occurred; 
the wheels did not break, as some feared might be the 
case, and the axles did not get hot. The only special 
fitting used was a hauling-bracket fitted to the chassis. 
The ordinary standard tyres were used,and owing to the 
valuable continuous torque and general efficiency of the 
Simplex machine, the dash of roughly a hundred miles 
each way was accomplished without mishap. All sorts 
and conditions of roads were encountered, and no diffi¬ 
culty was experienced in negotiating hills. As regards 
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speed, the ordinary method of transport by horses was 
entirely outstripped; the battery, if horsed, would have 
occupied three or four days in reaching its destination, 
and if the guns had been conveyed by railway at least 
ten hours would have been needed from start to finish. 
But, according to the supposed plan, conveyance by 
railway would have been impossible, because it was pre¬ 
dicated that the railway bridges had been blown up by 
spies. 

Now, what was the time taken in conveying the guns 
from Wentworth to Grimsby—a distance of miles? 
We are credibly informed that it was 3J hours. There 
is something further to be considered in the balance as 
between horse and motor traction, and it is this. The 
gun park of the battery is at Wentworth; but the 
ammunition centre was at Selby, which is some 50 
miles distant, and lies off the main route to Cleethorpes 
or Grimsby; consequently, the motors which were to 
pick up the ammunition wagons had to race to Selby, 
and back from there to Bawtry, where they formed a 
junction with the guns from Wentworth and proceeded 
direct to Grimsby. 

In the case of horse traction it is clear that the guns 
starting from Wentworth, which is only a short dis¬ 
tance from Bawtry, must have been long delayed at 
that place whilst the horses were despatched to Selby 
to pick up ammunition and returned to Bawtry—a dis¬ 
tance of about a hundred miles. 

The question of speed, to which we have previously 
referred, was, of course, a most important factor in 
the experimental trial. On open roads, a speed ot 
35 miles per hour was touched, the average main¬ 
tained being 21 miles per hour, owing to hills and 
unfavourable ground. This speed, on a first trial, 
must be considered eminently satisfactory; and when 
it is borne in mind that examination has proved that 
the chassis did not suffer in any respect in consequence 
of the strain to which they were put, it is clear that 
they would have been available for a much longer run 
without misadventure. The guns were the ordinary 
battery guns, but no doubt the experiment which has 
just been made will lead to trials with guns of a much 
heavier calibre. 

Something has been said about the noise which hap¬ 
pened during the dash, but we believe that the noise 
was exactly the same as a battery moved along roads 
in the ordinary manner would have produced. It i* 
certain that the noise which was heard did not arise lit 
any way from the motors, but from the wheels of the 
guns, and was probably more apparent because the 
chassis of the Simplex manufacture are so extraordi¬ 
narily silent. Interesting as the trial was, it remains 
to be seen what practical value it can be held to have; 
but as Sir Herbert Plumer, commanding the York dis¬ 
trict, and his staff, were present under special instruc¬ 
tions from the War Office, there is no doubt that every 
feature was carefully connoted; and the authorities, 
although they will not publish their opinions, are, we 
believe, eminently satisfied with the. results which they 
observed. 
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Sir James Frazer’s Triumph 

M ANY of us were much struck by the fact that no 
name among the recent honours attracted more 
attention than that of the author of “ The Golden 
Bough.”* It was significant because it was unexpected 
that a man so little associated with what we may call 
popular approval should at once be noticed. It was 
as if the public instinct perceived a name which, though 
it received the least possible honours (and, if we may 
say so, the least necessary), yet gave as much distinc¬ 
tion to the title as could possibly be conferred upon it 
by that title. And that is a sufficiently rare conjunc¬ 
tion in these days to attract attention. For, indeed, the 
patient labour that Sir James Frazer has given to one 
work for these many years has something about it that 
catches and holds the imagination. “ The Golden 
Bough” is not only the best known of his books, but it 
i > the type and symbol for the rest. All his work might 
justly be grouped under that title; for the “Lectures 
on the Early History of the Kingship” is but an ante¬ 
chamber to Part One of “The Golden Bough” ; “Totem- 
ism and Exogamy” is another such antechamber, this 
time to the whole work, although it be contained in four 
massive volumes; and “The Belief in Immortality and 
the Worship of the Dead,” the Gifford Lectures which 
Sir James Frazer has now begun, are openly a continua¬ 
tion of the central idea. His great translation of Pausa- 
nias is another thing; but these books lie about “The 
Golden Bough” like chapels about a cathedral; and 
they cause one inevitably to think of the distant day 
when in that set of chambers in Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge—to the right of the porch on entering, one of 
four, the other three having been occupied at different 
times by Newton, Macaulay and Thackeray—the hand 
was first set to the task. “The Golden Bough” was 
then quite a different thing from what it has now turned 
out to be. Had its growth been conceived at that time 
we wonder if Sir James Frazer would have begun it. 
Fortunately none of us may see the end of our work, 
even though it be that the simple three volumes of an 
anthropological study grow to a central cathedral of 
twelve volumes and certain circumambient chapels com¬ 
prising not less than another eight volumes. 

Naturally there has been loss as well as gain. The 
three volumes gave us a comprehensible unity, and we 
could therefore more easily perceive the limitation in the 
method of procedure. Twenty volumes crush us. We 
are weighed to the earth by them. Not only do we lose 
a sense of the architecture, but, losing it, we are more 
easily convinced of the infallibility of any method that 
can succeed in building so vast a place. In that way 
not only do we suffer, but the work loses; for a book 
and its reader only preserve their vital relations in the 
degree in which each may criticise the other. “The 
Golden Bough” particularly needs and demands that 
criticism. Without a doubt the majority of its readers 

* The Golden Bough. Adonis, Attis, Osiris . Third Edi¬ 
tion. By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL. D ., Litt.D. 
(Macmillan and Co. 20s.) 
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will be those who preserve tenderly the memory of the 
old rituals man observed in his diviner youth because of 
the intense conviction that they contain certain rever¬ 
ences and powers that have been lost in the ugly and 
manifold machinery of civilisation. Such readers will 
find scant sympathy from the author of the books they 
read. Every man must needs be in greater or less de¬ 
gree a child of the age into which he was bom; and it 
is impossible to forget that this work was begun when 
Agnosticism was the intellectual cult of the day, and 
every passer in the street had come to the fashionable 
decision that the only things that really interested him 
were Unknowable. No doubt anything that is Un¬ 
knowable (especially if it be spelled with the Spen¬ 
cerian capital) should be regarded as above us and 
worthy of our respect; but human nature will out, and 
the Unknowable soon became beneath the notice of a 
self-respecting man, slowly to earn the other title of 
Superstition. And with the introduction of contempt 
the world (or, to be more accurate, the little, Western, 
white portion of the world that rushed wildly about like 
ants in the furious accomplishment of a very little, that 
little being mainly irritation) seemed likely to lose all its 
sources of inspiration and dignity. Any portion of the 
human race that occupied itself with the only finally 
interesting things to the human mind at once earned a 
portion of that contempt—even though disguised under 
the forms of humour or pity. 

The result of this may be seen throughout all the 
patient research of “The Golden Bough”; and it is the 
more noticeable because we have come so far from the 
spirit of the day in which the work was begun. Sir 
James Frazer has, indeed, felt it himself, for in the 
successive editions and expansions of the work we have 
remarked a growing tolerance of the rituals and cus¬ 
toms, the “myths” and the beliefs, that he records. It 
is almost as though the work were first intended to ex¬ 
pose, by examining and recording, these interesting and 
almost incredible stupidities of which man was once 
capable; whereas the great Third Edition is more con¬ 
tent to record them faithfully for future readers to find 
in them whatever they wish. That, no doubt, is the 
abstract intention, although throughout Sir James 
Frazer cannot disguise his gentle amusement in a play 
of humour that enlivens every page of these tomes that 
are so solid in appearance and in matter. 

There are, for example, few names that convey so 
much of magic (one almost hesitates to use that word 
after reading these two volumes) to the human mind 
as Adonis, Attis and Osiris. Even those who are not 
familiar with their detailed connotations feel their 
power: which to some will be a final proof of their 
superstitious import, and to others a strong indication 
of the metaphysical truth of the symbols which the 
human thus attests. Sir James Frazer traces them from 
Tammuz of the valley of the Euphrates. His deriva¬ 
tion is indisputable; though we may suggest that he 
does not altogether appreciate the possibility of re¬ 
discovery together with the transplanting, and thus of 
a change in the point of view rather than a development 
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of the idea. The word Adonis of course is not Greek. 
It is clearly the Semitic word for Lord: being probably 
Adoni, meaning “my lord” : the lord in question being 
the power that the Assyrians, and probably the Acca- 
dians before them, worshipped under the name of 
Tammuz. 

The next shift in the author’s purview was into Syria 
and Israel. Scholars no doubt are under an obligation 
to accept the “results” of other scholars, however aca¬ 
demic and tentative they may finally prove to be; but it 
is rather regrettable that Sir James Frazer should so 
promptly accept the well-known petitio principii of the 
higher critics. It may be that cruder practices under¬ 
lie the more exalted record of the Old Testament. It 
may be that a race of prophets succeeding to those 
cruder practices purged them, ennobled them, and thus 
procured the purer record that we have. These things 
may be so; but they rest on a mere supposition, and 
that supposition is only supported by an elaborate 
arguing in a circle. By the same method of argument 
it will be possible a thousand years hence to say that 
since Shakespeare’s plays show the crude with the seem¬ 
ing miraculous, and that since among his contempor¬ 
aries we find none of the miraculous and much of the 
crude, it is perfectly clear that the first form of the 
plays must have been, like the other works of the time, 
ordinarily crude, and that the nobler and lovelier things 
are as clearly due to some redactor or redactors of the 
glorious nineteenth century. When that argument 
comes to be advanced, as no doubt in time it will be, 
there will be no answer to it. It is never possible to 
answer a petitio principii ; for a begging of the question 
is the one invincible form of argument; but it will sig¬ 
nify nothing; and the only effective reply to it will be 
one of faith. So with much of Sir James Frazer’s 
reasoning. We suggest that there is only one possible 
way in which any faith, any ritual, any nationality, or, 
for that matter, any conceivable thing on the face of 
this earth, may be understood; and that is by assum¬ 
ing, and testing, its own point of view, and imagi¬ 
natively reconstructing it from that point of view. It 
is true that Sir James Frazer never does that in these 
books; but it is also true that, amid and in despite 
of his argument, he does faithfully record the rituals 
he takes under review; and thus he makes it possible for 
later comers to undertake that imaginative reconstruc¬ 
tion. “The Golden Bough,” and these two volumes 
of it, are an invaluable housing of these records pre¬ 
pared for those later comers. “Adonis, Attis, Osiris,” 
for example, in its present third edition probably takes 
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its last full and detailed form; and it gives, as we 
have collated it with the second edition, a wealth of 
detail that is of the highest importance. With it the 
third edition of the whole work is practically com¬ 
pleted; and only awaits the General Index and Biblio- 
giaphy. The storehouse is completed, that is to say; 
and there only needs now those who will search in it 
less as scientists and more as those who seek inspira¬ 
tion. 


When George III. was King—and 

After* 

URING the last twenty years almost every reader 
has become an interested student of the arts and 
crafts and manners and modes of Court and society 
life during the eighteenth century. Thus the pro¬ 
foundly interesting and informing life of Mrs. Jordan, 
who reigned so long in the eyes of the town, can now 
be treated in its proper perspective, and her kind, wild, 
generous, unstable character be estimated at its true 
value without sentimental embroidery on one hand cr 
pharisaic platitudes on the other. Such a just picture 
and appreciation does Mrs. Clare Jerrold give us. Her 
heroine is completely recreated for us, with her sins— 
and many virtues—new blown as fresh as May. 

“ What is known can seldom be immediately told, 
and when it might be told it is no longer known,” 
quotes Mrs. Jerrold, but this aphorism is not in the 
least fair to her volume, which gives a thorough and 
completely informed picture of society in the mid¬ 
eighteenth century and onwards until the death of 
Mrs. Jordan, at St. Cloud, in 1816. The author re¬ 
grets that the famous actress should have been left at 
last to face death in loneliness, without one shielding 
friend or the care of any member of her family or of 
the family of Fitzclarence, to both of whom she had 
long been so generous and devoted. In reading her 
history again, we feel that her many agonies of regret 
and loss of love before this last event were of much 
more importance than the end. Does any woman, 
does any human being who has carried with a high 
spirit from the days of youth the heavy burdens of 
others and brought home again and again the harvest 
of ingratitude and unrequited affection care for the 
little more of a lonely death? It is in living that \vc 
suffer. The woman who loved gaiety, motherhood, 

* The History of Dorothy Jordan . By Clare Jerrold. 

Illustrated. (Fveleigh Nash. 10s. 6d. net.) 
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the glitter of the stage, and the ways of men with 
so open and free a heart could, we feel sure, forgive 
that last neglect. 

But it is rather the story of her indubitable victories 
and the happiness that she certainly found in much 
of her life with the Duke of Clarence and their many 
engaging children that gives the main interest to Mrs. 
Jerrold’s book. The ragged edges of her days have 
been exposed to the world many times; it is rather her 
successes and her splendid courage of which the reader 
will care to hear. 

Of these the present volume gives a full account, at 
once sympathetic and critical, straightforward and 
well-considered. Some mystery surrounded her earliest 
days, and the fact that she was born into a rather 
cruel period, when people of the stage were still under 
the heavy ban of society, made many of her experiences 
hard, and, indeed, the sort of thing we might now 
consider rather melodramatic. But these very circum¬ 
stances sharpened her great successes and gave zest to 
the wild life she lived among provincial players and 
added sweetness to the sort of domesticity she un¬ 
doubtedly enjoyed with the man who later became King 
William IV. She loved him, and he undoubtedly was 
devoted to her for a time. Neither was perfect, but 
the woman was strong on points of generosity, points 
where the man was weak and easily led by interested 
persons. After the long passage of years it is hopeless 
to blame anybody in the matter; we merely read their 
history again, and are once more interested in the ever¬ 
lasting comedy of human life. 

“The Story of Dorothy Jordan” and her environ¬ 
ment and the people she knew and loved so well, or, • 
indeed, hated with good reason and considerable re¬ 
serve, is here set forth with sympathy and charm. 
There is certainly no raking of matters now considered 
impolite by the chiefs of lending libraries, for the main 
character of the biography, although unmarried and 
in every way a product of the stage of her period, was 
pure of heart and greatly loving. 

Mrs. Jerrold’s volume is carefully if not very fully 
illustrated, for the period is one which enables an 
author to reproduce very beautiful portraits. Cosway’s 
Duke of Clarence can hardly be said to be remarkable 
for aesthetic grace, but it is full of character. Among 
the most delightful of the lively pictures of the 
heroine, Hoppner’s “ Dorothy Jordan as the Comic 
Muse, supported by Euphrosyne,” from a mezzotint 
by Thomas Park, is the most gracious and winning. 
The well-ktiown Hypolita in “She Would and She- 
Would Not,” also after Hoppner, is very gay, while 
the engaging Peggy of the “Country Girl,” by Rom¬ 
ney, is among the most charming. Russell’s portrait 
appears terribly commonplace in the reproduction, and 
one of the most alluring pictures, said, on doubtful 
authority, to be based on the beauties of Dorothy, the 
painting by W. M. Peters called “ Love Sits Playing 
in her Eyes,” has not been allowed to decorate this 
agreeable volume. 

Perhaps the truest version of Mrs. Jordan’s outward 
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form ever produced is the symbolic group by Chantrey, 
now in the possession of the Earl of Munster. It was 
owing to the fine sense of justice which animated Queen 
Adelaide that Clarence had this statue made. 
“Chantrey accepted the commission,” Mrs. Jerrold 
tells us, “ and produced the most beautiful emblem of 
maternal love that his mind could conceive. The face 
and figure are those of Dorothy, and the ineffable 
tenderness which curves the lips as she gazes down 
upon her child reveals her mother-soul, strong with 
love and protectiveness.” 

After all the brilliance of the stage and the far- 
reaching applause of the public, it is this last presenta¬ 
tion of Mrs. Jordan that gives us the truest and most 
delightful idea of the beauty who fascinated her 
generation and outshone in noble generosity the many 
great-hearted heroines of the theatre. 

Egan Mew. 


Letters to Certain Eminent 

Authors 

XVI.—MR. E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 

S IR,—Romance long ago claimed you for her own 
high priest. Your life has been a romance, your 
work is Romance—the romance of the poet, the dreamer, 
the dweller in the City of Imaginative Realities. Of 
your life and a certain pathos which hedges it round, it 
is not my purpose to speak: no man reading your books 
can fail to recognise either the temperament which 
makes misunderstanding easy, or the Bohemian spirit 
which cannot be tamed to the narrower path shown by 
the experience of the ages to make for general happi¬ 
ness and the peace which is purely domestic. The 
canons and rubrics which, you have told us, must be 
observed in the World’s Great Fair of Conventionality, 
are perhaps better recognised and less observed by your¬ 
self than by most people. Romance, we must all agree, 
is ” an elusive star”—it would not be Romance were it 
otherwise—never occupying the same place in the firma¬ 
ment for any two people. Was it not Carlyle who 
said that the only genuine Romance for grown men and 
women is Reality ? Into your life there must have en¬ 
tered an exceptional amount of Reality, judging by 
the more than colourable imitation of Life in the larger 
sense which those of us who have seen something of it 
find in your fiction. And what have you extracted 
from it all ? A conviction that the God of a Thousand 
Circumstances—I should prefer a thousand million— 
dominates what we call Chance. In the uncertainty of 
events beyond our control we have the Romance which 
is your stock-in-trade. 

What is Romance ? What is Love ? What is Woman ? 
You would no doubt gladly undertake a commission 
to answer all three questions. Your novels are a string 
of casual thoughts, more or less consistent, from which 
a Thurston devotee might provide a very good set of 
replies. Indeed, it has already been done to some ex¬ 
tent in Bell wattle’s collection of your - ‘Digressions,” 
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those wholly delightful little side-thoughts with which 
you illuminate, but never seem to check, the progress 
of your story. One who has found romance in every¬ 
thing—in Covent Garden and the Adelphi as in Bally- 
sheen and Venice—in a girl wheeling a perambulator 
in Kensington Gardens as in a maiden pulling back her 
bedroom blind, would have no serious difficulty in de¬ 
fining romance for the benefit of less favoured mortals. 
The truth is that most of us only recognise romance 
when we have a Temple Thurston to make clear to us 
that we are in its very midst. How true is that passage 
in “The City of Beautiful Nonsense” where you say: 
“When in the midst of Romance, you are not conscious 
of the miracles it performs. You do not marvel at the 
wonders of its magic carpets which in the whisk of a 
lamb's tail transport you thousands of miles away: you 
are not amazed at the wizardry of its coats of invisi¬ 
bility which can hide you two from the world, or hide 
the whole world from you. All these you take for 
granted: for Romance, when it does come to you, 
comes, just plainly and without ceremony, in the every¬ 
day garments of life, and you never know the magician 
you have been entertaining until he is gone.” And yet 
you tell us that Romance is more wonderful than life: 
if your novels have any meaning, and I am free to con¬ 
fess that for me they have a great deal of meaning, it 
is that Romance is Life and Life Romance. The fact 
that very few of us see it does not imply its absence, 
only our lack of sight. 

You are credited with being a great authority on the 
psychology of woman. With Bellwattle and Peggy 
and Jill in mind it is only fair to say that there is pre¬ 
sumptive evidence in your favour. But for the life of 
me I cannot make up my mind what your philosophy as 
to woman really is. Is she a creature of intuition, or a 
subtle diplomatist, or a mere bundle of perverted in¬ 
stincts which sometimes enable her to stumble upon the 
truth as no male thing could hope to do, and sometimes 
lead her hopelessly astray ? What is really your view ? 
Maybe you hold the sex in too tender regard to admit 
of your being a quite impartial witness. All women are 
lovable, you tell us, “for you love all or you love 
none,” and you thank God for the curiosity in them 
which has made the romance of the world. I believe 
you are in deadly earnest when you ask, Why has no 
monument been erected to Eve? “Carved in the whitest 
of marble, it should stand in the face of the whole 
world, that every man who feels the joy of living, might 
raise his hat to it as he passes by: that every woman, 
reading the inscription underneath —To that woman 
who made the world —might remember her birthright 
of curiosity.” Don't you think it would be rather a 
pity to let her stand alone ? Adam was a very ready 
coadjutor in her pioneer effort. He was probably a man 
after your own heart and that of a goodly number of 
us. I can quite well believe that if you had been there 
you would have extended a cordial welcome to the Ser¬ 
pent who thus early had come to break down a conven¬ 
tion which promised to make all men saints. As it is 
you have to thank Eve for having proved so willing 
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an instrument of the world's undoing in the Garden of 
Eden. 

Is it through some subconscious association that gar¬ 
dens figure so largely in your thoughts? You seem to 
keep ever before you Bacon's words, “God Almighty 
first planted a garden, and indeed it is the purest of 
human pleasures: it is the greatest refreshment to the 
spirits of man, without which buildings and palaces are 
but gross handyworks.” Of places like Kensington 
Gardens you have made almost as good use as Barrie. 
Charing Cross Gardens are a source of never-ending de¬ 
light to you. It is your view that no millionaire with 
his pricelessly beflowered grounds gets more pleasure— 
on the contrary, he probably gets less—out of their con¬ 
templation than the mob gets out of the well-tended 
Embankment bushes and beds. Was there ever any¬ 
thing more humanly lovely than Cruikshank in his 
garden at Ballysheen ? “Preparing a garden,” you 
make him say, “is like laying the foundations of a 
perfect city. Every path is a street, every bush is a 
dwelling-place, every flower is a beautiful being.” 
How you revel in the smell of the rich brown mould 
and all that it conjures up for you ! Bellairs, with his 
flat and fifteen hundred a year, wanting to grow sweet 
peas in a window-box and being thrown back on the 
simple joys of rearing a few snowdrops—I know 
nothing in fiction more compelling in its primitive 
appeal. Gardens are surely the one touch of Nature 
which makes the whole world kin—the one common 
bond between the Master of The Rosary at Ballysheen 
and the luckless down-at-heel woman gazing at a blaz¬ 
ing bed of calceolarias in the public gardens by the 
Adelphi. “There has been a garden in the life of every 
single one of us,” you say. “A withered flower 
dropped on a pavement in Fleet Street is sufficient to 
bring it back. How much more so, then, a whole bed of 
calceolarias?” The harmonies of a discordant universe 
seem to be struck in such a chord as that, and in response 
must come from the lips of all, the great “Amen !*' 

Your work so narrowly misses being of the very 
highest that I cannot but regret you should not have 
put into it as a whole more of that exquisite care which 
you appear to have bestowed on particular chapters. 
You would then have avoided certain well-known tricks 
of sheer melodrama. Some quaint incongruities of 
simile would be eliminated. Bellwattle would not be 
allowed to perpetrate the absurdity of not knowing the 
linguistic difference between Rectory and Victory. But 
perhaps in such a chaplet of pearls as you have given the 
world it is unreasonable to complain if an occasional 
imitation one is to be found. A weakness of yours which 
jars with some of us is your habit, either on your own 
account or that of one of your characters, of invoking 
the name of the Almighty; it comes as persistently 
from your pen as the “divil” from the lips of Father 
O'Leary! 

There is so much more I wanted to say, but time and 
space forbid. I can therefore only resort to Convention 
and ask you to believe me to be your obedient servant, 

Carneades, Junior. 
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“Time and Change” in Poetic Values 

7 he Theory of Poetry in England. By R. P. COWL, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.) 

I T is probable that many readers will judge, from the 
title of this book, that Professor Cowl has drawn 
up, from deep wells of research, a brimming flood not 
too clear, and distilled from it a crystal draught for the 
benefit of students who cannot spare the time to do this 
work for themselves. We find, indeed, the stream— 
from its source in the theories of the sixteenth century 
to the dozens of attempts at “definition” in the nine¬ 
teenth—but the student is left to trace for himself the 
tendency and progress, the resemblances and differences. 
To this there can be no objection, for good work in the 
matter of modelling precise literary shapes and themes 
from the material and experience of the past has already 
been done by Professor Saintsbury, the late Mr. Theo¬ 
dore Watts-Dunton, and other thoroughly competent 
scholars. 

At the first glance the book gives one the impression 
of a not very useful mixture of quotations; a closer in¬ 
spection reveals the skill of the compiler in a beauty of 
arrangement and selection for which wc give him the 
highest praise. His chief aim has been “to exhibit in 
selected documents the historical development of the 
general theory of poetry” during the period we have 
mentioned; to determine from authoritative sources the 
theoretical principles of the several schools of poetry 
and criticism; and to present the arguments that have 
been advanced for or against controverted principles or 
doctrines. There is plenty of scope here, obviously, for 
the art of the careful anthologist, and the result of the 
lengthy labour which must have gone to the preparation 
of this volume is admirable, and there are many pro¬ 
blems upon which it throws a fascinating gleam. 

To take one secondary point only: we are often apt 
to speak of various “ages” of poetry, literature and the 
arts as though they were entirely separate, existing in¬ 
dependently and in compartments—a pleasant conven¬ 
tion, useful at times for purposes of discussion, and 
even necessary when we investigate the mysteries of the 
“influence” of one period on another, or desire to trace 
a thread of style back through the centuries. It is a con 
venient error, accepted by us all for these reasons. The 
pages of this book guard against the too facile fixation 
of ages or periods, at any rate with regard to poetry and 
criticism; they reveal the fine, easeful flow of human 
thought into fresh channels, among fresh scenery, 
steady, surprising perhaps in its deeps and shallows, 
its bends and backwaters, but ever moving, never stag¬ 
nant, and, above all, unbroken. 

The value of the collection for the student will lie 
chiefly in its presentation of the different schools of 
poetry and their interesting evolution—sometimes, ap¬ 
parently, their breakdown under the strain of newer 
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visions of daring men. This, of course, is its primary 
and evident appeal. In the course of reading, however, 
we discover many diversions and entertaining passages, 
apart from the more stem, general idea of the book. 
We find Ben Jonson, for example, saying what a thou¬ 
sand critics have said since: “ The common rhymers 
pour forth verses, such as they are, ex tempore; but 
there never comes from them one sense worth the life 
of a day. A rhymer and a poet are two things.” We 
have Addison contesting Dryden’s definition of wit as 
“a propriety of words and thoughts adapted to the 
subject.” “If this be true,” says Addison delight¬ 
fully, “I am apt to think that Euclid was the greatest 
wit that ever set pen to paper.” We have Dr. Johnson 
rebuking Pope on the very same subject. One writer 
declaims upon the absolute necessity for truth in the 
poet; another—Dryden—asserts that “a poet is not tied 
to truth, or fettered by the laws of history.” Imitation 
versus imagination—the battle is fought here with a 
ringing clash of arms; but we have said enough to show 
that the book is invaluable. 

The arrangement in sections is handy for easy refer¬ 
ence. “Imitation of Nature”; “External Nature”; 
“Subject Matter”; “Style and Diction”; “Metre and 
Versification”; “Functions and Principles of Criticism” 
—these are the chief divisions, and most of them have 
sub-headings. There is also a good dozen pages on 
“Translation”—a happy thought, this; and there is, in 
fact, a section on “Wit,” though it is not separated and 
not indexed. We suppose that this is the only book of 
its kind, and we heartily congratulate Professor Cowl 
on his fine and scholarly accomplishment. 


The England of Queen Anne 

Hotherg og England. By VlLJAM OLSVIG. (Asche- 
hotig and Co., Christiania.) 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, within 
twenty years of each other, there came to our shores two 
guests, a Frenchman and a Norwegian, who were 
destined to take the highest rank among European men 
of letters. All guests are not equally satisfactory, but 
Voltaire and Ludvig Holberg were two whom we may 
delight to honour. A comparison between them would 
only result in a patch-work of contrasts, but in one 
thing they were completely agreed—they both found 
England good, very good, and they took away from 
her the ideas that were to make, in the one case a Euro¬ 
pean revolution, in the other something possibly greater 
still—a national literature. The irony of fate has willed 
that even a superficial comparison between Voltaire and 
Holberg will seem to Englishmen forced and academic; 
but, if we can manage for a moment to put entirely out 
of our heads both the court of Louis XV and the 
“deluge,** we may find that it is the Frenchman and not 
the Northerner who is honoured by the conjunction of 
names. There is one very decided point of resemblance : 

both Holberg and Voltaire were extremely versatile men 
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of letters; both of them tried almost every genre . While, 
however, the latter is primarily known to posterity as 
the author of “Candide,” and as the great “vulgarisa- 
teur,” the former created modern Danish literature and 
is one of the comic dramatists of all time; it is unfor¬ 
tunate that his medium was a language not widely 
spoken or read, and, though he has often been trans¬ 
lated and adapted, our experience of translated humour 
forbids us to wonder at his comparative effacement. 

Voltaire was a sympathetic observer, but partly be¬ 
cause he had a score to pay off with those in power in 
his own country; moreover his experiences were practi¬ 
cally confined to high political and literary society. 
Holberg had no parti pris , and his society was more 
representative of the average, normal England. He 
passed most of his two years between Oxford and Lon¬ 
don, and, when he journeyed from the one to the other, 
he generally did so on foot. He was a good observer 
and capable of enjoying most kinds of human society. 
The influence of English thought and customs was ex¬ 
traordinarily enduring with him. Herre Olsvig says of 
his sojourn at Oxford that “it was the period which was 
probably decisive for his peculiar development and for 
.the whole of his long career.” Later on he remarks of 
certain works, “It is astonishing what a role remini¬ 
scences of his English days and of his English studies 
play in the ‘political, moral and philosophical* writ¬ 
ings of the sixty-year-old author.** 

Herre Olsvig traces the history of Scandinavian in¬ 
terest in England; it may be represented on the whole 
by an ascending curve, though of late Berlin, by its 
nearness and advancing prestige, “has to some extent 
hypnotised** its northern neighbours. Holberg did not 
discover Oxford or England—there were plenty of 
Scandinavians at the University, as the lists given in this 
book testify, and London had a “Danish and Northern** 
church; but he gave the most complete account of these 
regions that his countrymen had yet seen. Herre Olsvig 
supplements this account, and we get a very clear pic¬ 
ture of social conditions in England about A.D. 1700. 
Holberg was luckily poor when he and his friend Brix 
started on their travels; and, on his further adventures 
across Europe, he continued to foregather with English¬ 
men of all classes, so he was saved from the superficial 
estimates of Voltaire, who saw only one class of 
Englishmen in England, and a few show Englishmen 
in France. 

Compliments to Oxford were rare at any time, and, a 
little after Holberg*s time, unheard of; it is pleasant, 
therefore, to be able to glean one, and a big one, from 
the great foreigner’s reminiscences; we refuse to enter¬ 
tain the objection that its maker was an alumnus of its 
addressee. “There is scarcely any university,*’ says 
Holberg, “where those in authority enjoy a more un¬ 
questioned sway, and the students show more respect, 
than Oxford; or where the members are more sober, 
more civilised, or more virtuous.** Some of the details 
do not quite correspond with the ensemble of this 
beautiful picture; the writer appears to have made the 
acquaintance of the proctors, and to have himself used 
the unhappily obsolete plea, “We are in company with 
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Masters of Arts,” when surprised at his inn. Though 
he worked hard, particularly at the Bodleian, Holberg 
appears to have found time to frequent a varied and 
merry society; his musical proclivities, especially, 
brought him into contact with a corresponding circle of 
acquaintances. 

Of Holberg’s general remarks on England we can 
only give a few arbitrarily selected examples. He finds, 
for instance, that women have so thoroughly asserted 
their position that, “if a bridge were laid over the 
Channel, all the women in Europe would rush across 
there. ’ ’ Another passage seems to contradict this: 
“What nation can less easily endure oppression than the 
English ? and of what nation are the house-wives in 
greater subjection?** For the men—they are “either 
angels or devils,** and as the latter class is generally the 
more interesting we have most about it. Englishmen 
do not like work (the categories are probably a bit con¬ 
fused here); they “live to eat,** unlike the French, and 
worse, they “drink to drink.** A serious charge, heard 
often since Holberg’s time, is this—“an Englishman 
will live in plenty and magnificence, and will yet hate 
life.** Not so, of course, the Frenchman. These anti¬ 
theses were fresh enough in Holberg’s day, and he has 
a pleasant way of pointing them; but he really had the 
international sense, and both his observations and those 
of his editor are interesting. We must notice one slip, 
Laud being described as a minister of Henry VIII. 


Incompatibility 

Unpubhshed Letters of Lady Bulwer Lytton to A. E. 

Chalon , R.A . With introduction and notes by S. 

M. ELLIS. (Eveleigh Nash. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The convenient word of our title really covers the 
whole story of the first Lord Lytton and his 
distressed wife; sixty years ago the town rang 
with the echoes of their intimate quarrels and 
the Press found the saddening, sordid details 
of their disagreements excellent copy. As reviewers 
of many very diverse books on the subject we regret¬ 
fully own that these matters still interest us, not be¬ 
cause of the individuals involved, but rather because 
the two principal characters represent types which have 
not altogether disappeared from our social life, only we 
have learnt, perhaps, from such well-known examples, 
something of the folly of unchangeable hate and re¬ 
crimination. 

Those who read Bulwer Lytton with the enthusiasm 
of early youth—like Dickens and Scott, he must be 
read and loved before fourteen, or not at all—could 
have no doubt but that he was a splendid man with 
high ideals and an excellent gift of alluring expression, 
a prince among writers: 

A gifted boy, earth echoed with his fame, 

And sages knew and reverenced his name. 

Such was one’s first picture of the husband of the mis¬ 
guided Rosina Bulwer Lytton, but it is one of the agree- 
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able things that Time has swept away. In its place we 
have something more truthful, something that we need 
neither like nor dislike, merely a complex human being 
whom we paay try to understand or entirely leave out of 
life's engaging problems. 

But should your taste be in the direction of compre¬ 
hending the personages who have engaged your imagi¬ 
nation and, at one time or another, filled you with all 
sorts of sensations from delight to cynic distrust, we 
should recommend you to read this volume carefully 
edited by Mr. S. M. Ellis and furnished with an admir¬ 
able introduction and useful, if not highly original, 
notes. 

We have been told that the “Letters to Chalon" were 
not worth publishing, but that is a dogmatic statement 
with which we entirely disagree. The correspondence 
is undoubtedly of considerable psychological and 
sociological, and even pathological, value, although 
we are often intensely depressed by the writer's 
deplorable state of mind, and frequently ex¬ 
tremely sorry for Mr. Chalon, the agreeable 
painter and member of the Royal Academy, who 
had to answer these sometimes long and generally self- 
pitying and bitter tirades. But again and again the 
writer of these letters shows her wit and kindness, and 
always and for ever she is drawing a full length and 
very definite, although unintentional, portrait of her¬ 
self. Thus we know directly a little more of the wife 
and, indirectly, a good deal of the sort of impassioned 
torture the husband had to bear. The Lyttons between 
them have managed to lay two souls almost bare before 
us. 

Why should one judge or hold a brief for either 
side in such an affair? Neither or both were to blame; 
they were foolish people who did foolish things know- 
ingly, yet at the same time they were clever people— 
although, alas, both could be sad bores—who saw the 
folly of their actions and the dismal future which lay 
before them. Thousands of us act in more or less 
the same way; but here were two people who had 
many gifts but not the face-saving endowment of 
silence. Perhaps, as students, we should be grateful to 
them for their volubility and their almost heroic egotism 
and energy. Of course, Lord Lytton had a touch of 
genius which his wife lacked, but she surpassed him in 
capacity of emotion and in vitriolic vituperation. 

She was married in 1827 and these letters do not 
begin until 1851, but even from this correspondence 
alone one can see that there was really no reason why 
she should have always been miserable. A little 
wisdom, less concentration on her own unhappiness, a 
trifle of philosophy, and Lady Bulwer Lytton's life 
might have been quite agreeable apart from the gifted 
author whose egotistical and exacting nature made him 
so difficult a companion. But although fortune gave 
Rosina wit, great beauty and the pen of a ready and 
sometimes pleasantly bitter writer, she had not been 
dowered with any touch of useful common sense, and 
the texture of her mind was coarse. The most obvious 
of the common sense wisdom of the common world was 
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hidden from her, but a feeling of her own hardships was 
always fresh as a May morning in her mind. 

On looking into the bitterness of their hearts, most 
people might say, as did Lady Lytton, “What a life 
mine has been!" That kind of self-pitying nonsense 
comes to all of us, but, fortunately, few are vocal. 
She complains again and again of having wasted so 
much affection and zeal on a worthless man. But if one 
loves, the object does not really matter. There was no 
true devotion in this case, but strong sensualism and 
the sensuous pleasures which pass; here, unfortunately, 
these ordinary sensations left no track of happiness 
behind. Plainly neither of them appreciated the other 
nor had they any just consideration for anybody but 
themselves individually. Both were more or less hum¬ 
bugs before the world; the famous author knew it, but 
the disappointed and bitter wife was unaware of just 
how she deceived herself and how little the wicked 
world was misled. 

Although not without dull pages and with an amount 
of canine language and worship that is unpleasant to 
us, for she loved dogs passionately, Lady Bulwer 
Lytton's letters to a charming painter are well worth 
reading. 

Quite outside the question of her almost life-long 
war with her husband’ she gives some highly interesting 
and cynical pictures of her period which are greatly 
helped throughout by Mr. Ellis' notes. 


Artless Philosophy 

The Great Problems. By BERNARDINO VARISCO. 
Translated by R. C. Lodge, M.A. (George Allen 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 

GREAT though the problems may be which Professor 
Varisco endeavours to solve, they are as nothing com¬ 
pared with the dilemma of the unfortunate reader called 
upon to determine what are the problems which the 
learned professor takes as the stuff of his embroidery. 

In his preface the author informs us with considerable 
candour that the great problems, which are ultimately 
resolved into one, are not solved, but are formulated in 
such a way as to be clearly intelligible. We fear that 
the Professor takes an unjustifiably sanguine view as 
to the intelligence of his audience. His very first words 
are typical of his general attitude: “The world has 
value for us." To the mind of one accustomed to 
demand some sort of logical premises, some sort of 
logical conclusion in a philosophical work, such a state¬ 
ment comes as a rude shock. Apparently the generalisa¬ 
tion is based upon the concealed platitude that “it is the 
source of pleasures and pains, of life and death." The 
shock is followed by keen disappointment at finding 
that the professor, in a vague sort of way, regards as 
the “Great Problems" such idle questions as “What 
shall we say of the history of man ? Will it one day 
end, leaving no more trace of itself than a bubble in 
water?" To our mind, this is taking an altogether 
childish view of what are the truly great problems which 
confront philosophy at the present day. 
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But the Professor’s attempts at a solution of the ques¬ 
tions which he propounds to himself are more disastrous 
than the preliminary failure to grasp that our intellects 
nowadays have advanced some little distance from the 
standpoint of the schoolmen. It will not satisfy us in 
the least measure to be told that “Man has more value 
than the brute because he knows.” What is “value” ? 
What is a brute? What is knowledge? There are 
problems for us worthy of an answer. Does the Pro¬ 
fessor mean that human beings tend to conquer other 
organisms in the struggle for existence because of 
superior intelligence? If he does, why not say so? 
“Value” may mean anything, according to what is 
regarded as valuable. Does the author regard as desir¬ 
able, as valuable, that which human beings in fact 
desire, in fact value ? We have no means of determin¬ 
ing whether he means this or anything else, simply 
because, like most philosophers, he fails to realise what 
is apparent to those who lay no claim to the title of 
philosopher—namely, that it is no explanation to refer 
the particular to the general. 

Nor does he, apparently, realise that we are no longer 
content to assume that we “desire to realise the better.” 
Even the neophyte nowadays has a sufficiently lively 
spark of independence to demand that “better” should 
receive some more adequate definition than as “that 
which we desire to attain,” which one gathers to be 
the conception of the author. 

The Professor commits the error, incredible though 
it may appear, of stating, and presumably of believing, 
that of the two conceptions—that is to say, the Chris¬ 
tian and the Humanistic—as to the solution of the so- 
called “great problems,” one must be true! We have 
for so long regarded it as an elementary axiom of logic 
that of two opposite statements both cannot be true, 
but both may be false, that it is somewhat startling to 
enter a region where such axioms are not recognised. 
It is again surprising, to say the least of it, to find a 
philosopher postulating of things, as being the “in¬ 
heritance of culture,” that they “are to a great extent 
in the hands of chance.” A little reflection must suffice 
to show that, save in the phraseology and thought of 
the man in the street, either everything is due to chance 
or else nothing. We deplore the use of the totally un¬ 
necessary “perceivables,” which are nothing more nor 
less than percepts, if they are anything at all. At page 
127 appears for a second time the false distinction 
between human and brutish organisms. At page 131 
occurs a far-fetched theory of pleasure which has no 
basis whatsoever in fact. This is not the only example 
of a fatal tendency of philosophers brought up in the 
traditional manner to give pseudo-biological explana¬ 
tions of psychological phenomena. The statement 
made on page 182, that “each atom is absolute,” over¬ 
looks the physical teachings of the last twelve or fifteen 
years. We trust that the belief is not that of the author 
himself, though from his manner of enunciating pro¬ 
positions of that kind one is left in doubt as to whether 
the belief in question is put forward as an article of 
faith, or is merely held up as a target for the author's 
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learned shafts. We are told that “a colour, a stone, 
a rose, a butterfly and I do not exist in the same way.” i 
This is opposed to the whole doctrine of the unity of 
the universe, which is the predominant distinguishing 
feature of monistic as opposed to the old-fashioned 
dualistic ^systems. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we are bound to confess 
bitter disappointment that Professor Varisco has suc¬ 
ceeded so little in throwing light upon the great pro¬ 
blems which confront those who think further than is 
requisite for the mere maintenance of existence. The 
total absence of logical arrangement from his work, 
his exasperating habit of plunging in medias res only 
to abandon the fray without warning, and his constant 
generalisations upon no sufficient material, are fatal 
defects in what is undoubtedly an honest endeavour to 
make an advance towards the solution of our difficul¬ 
ties. If his work serve as a warning against the danger 
of believing that these or any other problems are to be 
solved by simply sitting down and thinking about 
them, the author’s time will have been well spent. 


East and West 

A Child of the Orient. By DEMETRA Vaka. (John 
Lane. 6s.) 

A Greek child, with the rare advantage of intimacy 
with the people of Turkish households, an intensely 
patriotic one, growing up to thoughtful and, for 
one of her class, ultra-intelligent girlhood, ended her 
career as far as this book is concerned by going to 
America and earning her living as a teacher of lan¬ 
guages, at which, if she is to be believed, she was a 
decided success. This is the material plan of the 
book, and on it is embroidered a mass of reflections, 
sentimental and otherwise. At first sight, she is a 
highly intelligent and developed girl; later, the book 
seems a little too full—there is too much character in 
its heroine, and we feel that she has drawn on her 
imagination as well as on facts for her story, although 
the result is practically a life story. 

For instance, the volume opens with a perfectly 
charming sketch of the old uncle who taught his little 
niece to hate the Turks, as all young Greeks are taught. 
And the sketch ends: “ I was seven years old when he 
died; yet I felt almost as old as he. Having never 
seen other children, and therefore having never shared 
in childish frolics, my world consisted of the woes of 
Greece.” Again, intimate with Turkish children, and 
not yet old enough to begin life as a girl in process of 
real development, she says of the Turkish households 
with which she came in contact: “I learned to see what 
was noble, charming, and poetical in their lives; but I 
also became conscious that in spite of the faults of my 
race, in spite of the limitations of our religion, our 
civilisation was better than theirs, because it contained 
such words as discipline, duty, and obligation.” 

The mature woman writes the book, and credits the 
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child with these sentiments—and it is bad art as well as 
being untrue to life. What really happened was that 
certain events, graven in the memory of the child, 
moved the grown woman to such reflections—the child 
had no sense, other than instinct of race, of the causes 
which rendered one civilisation superior to the other, 
and to posture the child thus is mere attitudinising— 
an Oriental straining after effect. By this the book is 
weakened; the woman with a knowledge of Greek, 
Turkish, and American ways of life reflects, and 
saddles the child with the reflections. 

The criticism oi American ways is illuminating. 
“In spite of their kindness they had a certain crudity of 
manner. . . . Besides, they seemed to me to live their 
lives in blazing lights. I missed the twilights and star¬ 
lights, the poetry and charm of our life at home, just 
as I missed the spring in their calendar.” 

And then a last word on Turkey. “England would 
be the one nation to succeed with Turkey. America 
was too bustling, after all, and had too little experi¬ 
ence. Germany had too much paternalism and dis¬ 
cipline; Austria-Hungary lacked fundamental honesty; 
while as for Russia, that ought never to be. Russian 
bureaucracy, grafted on the corrupt Turkish stem, 
would only make matters worse. But England, with 
her love of order and decency, and with just enough 
discipline to put matters to rights. . . .” 

One is tempted to quote to the exclusion of criticism, 
for, despite a certain amount of posing on the part of 
the author, this is a book to read and remember—and 
recommend. 


The Wayfarers Library 

We have received another dozen volumes from the 
“Wayfarers Library” issued by Messrs. J. M. Dent 
and Son—an excellent selection which well maintains 
the high standard of the previous sets. The three 
which interest us most are the well-known “Comments 
ol Bagshot,” by J. A. Spender—a treasure of wisdom 
and clever thinking; “The Lore of the Wanderer,” an 
open-air anthology, by George Goodchild, with items 
by R. L. Stevenson, Hazlitt, Dickens, Ruskin, 
Thoreau, and others; it is a pity, by the way, since 
living writers are included, to have omitted Mr. Belloc; 
and “Queen Anne,” by Herbert Paul, which has a re¬ 
markably good section on “Literature,” though per¬ 
haps Swift is unduly exalted. Other volumes are Mr. 
F. Anstey’s “Baboo Jabberjee, B.A.,” the fun of 
which seems to flag a little; “The Raiders,” by S. R. 
Crockett; “The Valley of the King,” by Marmaduke 
Pickthall, who reveals the Near East with skill and 
charm; Mr. C. E. Lawrence’s charming “Pilgrimage”; 
“The Mistress Bonaventure, ” by Harold Bindloss; 
“The Cliff End,” by Edward C. Booth; “Kings in 
Exile,” by Alphonse Daudet; “The Lost Mameluke,” 
by David M. Beddoe, and “The Children of Light,” 
by Florence Converse. There will soon be hardly any 
book which a shilling will not purchase, and Messrs. 
Dent have a remarkably interesting list to their credit. 
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The Star-Spangled Banner 

By Cosmo Hamilton 

W E have not read “ Tory Democracy” or “English 
Literature (1880—1905),” by Mr. J. M. Ken¬ 
nedy, but, having read his “Imperial America,” we 
shall certainly do so. He is evidently a writer of a 
different type to so many whose books lumber the 
libraries and choke the bookshelves. He does not write 
as they do—either to keep themselves out of mischief or 
in order to add smally to a small income. He has 
something to say, and he says it in the fewest possible 
number of words, and after careful consideration and 
verification of facts. Whether we agree with him or not 
does not matter. We read him,* and that is all that he 
asks us to do. In this book he thrusts in front of us, 
with a sort of Balliol precocity, a large red volume in 
which he sets out to show “an aspect of American de¬ 
velopment and American relations with us which, if less 
seductive and tender than that held up to us by the 
peacemongers, is certainly more manly and more in 
accordance with reality.” In other words, he pours 
ridicule on the conventional talk about our American 
cousins and the everlasting peace that will exist between 
England and the United States; argues that the popula¬ 
tion of the United States is at the present moment a 
composite mass of heterogeneous elements collected 
from all parts of the world, with English as the mother 
tongue of only 31 per cent, of the people, and German 
of 27 per cent.; that there are no bonds, except the 
bond of language which has become debased, between 
the United States and ourselves; that the bulk of the 
people contemplate us, when they take any interest in 
us at all, with dislike rather than friendliness; that the 
views of self-appointed committees and societies cannot 
be taken as representative of the whole of that vast 
community; and that we are just as likely to have a war 
with the United States as with Germany when once 
the value of the Panama Canal is realised, and when 
the designs of the Americans, with the canal as a basis, 
are realised also. 

It may be thought from all this and much else that 
Mr. Kennedy is anti-American. He raps out such 
phrases as “ the repulsive cant of arbitration, brotherly 
love,” and so on, and frequently charges the Americans 

* Imperial America . By J. M. Kennedy. (Stanley Paul 
and Co. 12s. 6d.) 


with being shallow, unintellectual and easily carried 
away by outpourings of that maudlin rhetoric which 
was indulged in so successfully by ex-President 
Roosevelt, who addressed his audience as “boys,” 
told them that he was as fit as a “Bull Moose,” and 
described anything that met with his approval as 
“bully.” It would be natural to believe that Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy loathes the country as well as the people, and has 
put the word “Imperial” before America with deep 
sarcasm. Not at all. He appears to have the same 
complete admiration for the United States, its methods 
and its future as the average healthy schoolboy has for 
Claude Duval. He is dazzled by its wealth, and his 
object in writing this book is to show that America has 
fiom the first been imperialistic, always expanding and 
acquiring for the betterment of her markets, and that 
in the course of time easily within sight the United 
States intends to assume the responsibility towards 
Europe for the whole of the Central and Southern 
American republics. England expanded. England ac¬ 
quired. England, however, counts no longer. America 
for Mr. Kennedy. America against the world. 

I say, with the knowledge of my personal observa¬ 
tion to guide me [he writes, all flushed with excite¬ 
ment], that it would be worth while for the United 
States to risk a war with any Power in order to retain 
undivided control over the Central and Southern 
American oil-wells alone; it w'ould be economically 
profitable (Mr. Norman Angell’s spruce and dainty 
theories notwithstanding) for the United States to 
go to war for the sake of securing control of the Ar¬ 
gentine wheat and meat output, the Brazil coffee 
plantations, the nitrate beds of Chile, the mineral 
wealth of Peru, and, in fact, of the vast commercial 
possibilities to be found everywhere in the southern 
Continent. These things are commercial prizes which 
defy description ; the figures which I quote in connec¬ 
tion with the Argentine trade alone will enable the 
reader to realise what the wealth of South America 
now' is and what it may become. 

Mr. Kennedy rolls this and other vast sums over his 
tongue with a relish that makes one hungry. He de¬ 
votes many pages to the glorification of every man who 
has made millions, and every Trust that has sucked the 
life-blood out of “the little people.” It is very refresh¬ 
ing to come across a man, in these tired days, who has 
the courage to declare his opinions so boldly. Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy even makes no bones about expressing his deep 
admiration for the manner in which the Standard Oil 
Company has acquired its vast power and wealth. His 
experience of America and the Trust system has con- 
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vinced him that, properly applied, organised and 
regulated, such a system is inevitable and will long be 
necessary for the development of so gigantic an indus¬ 
trial territory as the United States. 

A vast country has to be exploited on vast financial 
lines, and without the high tariffs and the trusts the 
United States could not have made the progress that 
she has made. Business to-day has world-wide rami¬ 
fications, and the nation that wishes to attain commer¬ 
cial supremacy must not merely dominate a continent 
—it must make its effect felt throughout the world. 
This the American nation has succeeded in doing, and 
when national expansion is the end in view, no one— 
and least of all the governing and employing classes— 
can afford to be particular about the means employed. 
We were not particular ourselves, and no Englishman 
may cast the first stone. 

Those last triumphant lines form the key-note of 
this “ Imperial'* book, whose continual and reiterating 
cry is “markets, markets, markets.** If Mr. Kennedy 
were to become President of the United States there 
would be, to put it in the colloquialism of the money¬ 
makers for whom he has so gargantuan an admiration, 
“something doing.’’ 


Notes on Mediaeval Universities—II 

By Professor Herbert Strong 

I T is of interest to inquire what was the influence of 
the mediaeval Universities upon their age—what 
were their manners and customs, and what was their 
general spirit? First we may note the enthusiastic 
admiration awakened in those who studied in these 
51 Latin quarters **—for these were oases of learning and 
peace amidst a rough and barbarous society. John of 
Salisbury in the thirteenth century speaks of Paris 
University as “full of life, popular joy, respect of life. 
I seemed to behold Jacob’s ladder with the angels 
ascending and descending on it.’* I doubt whether a 
modern college don, if he ever dreamt of his beloved 
pupils, would not see in his vision more of them 
descending than ascending, if, indeed, he ever even in 
his dreams thought of them as angels. 

Their influence was far greater than that of any 
Universities of the present day, for they had no com¬ 
petition; and books were very rare and expensive. They 
were truly democratic in the sense that the highest and 
the lowest in the land sat, or rather squatted, on straw 
in the classrooms. Bishops and future popes there 
rubbed shoulders with penniless wretches who were no 
less keen for learning than the others, but who in many 
cases actually begged their bread. Masters gave their 
old clothes and their old shoes to their students. To 
attain to the goal, scholars copied books, swept the 
streets, became scavengers. It will be gathered that 
the students of the Middle Ages were animated by at 
least one great virtue: they all longed for knowledge, 
and they brought an extraordinary enthusiasm to their 
tasks. They would feel simply dazed if they were set 
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down in one of our older Universities in which every¬ 
thing that appeals to the eye or the fancy seems to cry 
aloud, " Dress, feed, smoke, chatter, play, keep clean, 
but pray don’t strain your poor brains.” The teacher 
or professor who had gathered students around him 
looked upon them really and truly as his own flock. 
It throws a side-light on the social conditions of the 
day to hear that, in case any of his students happened 
to be put in jail, it was the part of his teacher to bail 
him out. 

The University as a whole sometimes aided poor 
students, and the camaraderie was so great that at 
Montpellier— e.g . 9 we find a student aided to pay his 
barber. If one died, the whole corporation was bound 
to be present at his funeral, which must have been a 
powerful incentive to keep the disciples in good health. 
Equality, which we love to imagine as really existing, 
was not in the Middle Ages pretended to exist; but 
community of studies and of life rendered a conception 
of the brotherhood of man possible in the Universities. 
Thence it came about that in some of them students 
had to wear the same dress— e.g., the University of 
Florence decreed that everyone, barons, dukes, bishops, 
and cardinals, as well as the humblest students, should 
wear a uniform vestment. Here, then, we see the origin 
of the gowns worn by our undergraduates. 

These learned retreats, however, were sometimes rent 
by internal quarrels, occasionally by very much more 
violent editions of our modern town and gown rows. 
The townsmen of the different Universities were habitu¬ 
ally jealous of the many privileges accorded to the 
students, such as exemption from taxes, military ser¬ 
vice, etc. Thus it appears that at Montpellier, the great 
medical school, the young “ Sawbones ” were anything 
but popular. One day these young gentlemen took it 
into their head to " rag ” certain persons, so the towns¬ 
men decided to take summary vengeance. They formed 
a ring round the classroom, and, as the students issued 
forth, hustled them into a cul-de-sac , whence none of 
them could escape. They particularly objected to the 
foreigners among the students, and, in order to dis¬ 
tinguish them from their own countrymen, re-enacted 
the shibboleth episode of Scripture. The Provencal 
for "good-night” is "bona nioch”; so they obliged 
each one to say in the idiom of the country, " Dieu 
vous donne bona nioch.” Those who could not frame 
to pronounce these words were put to the sword at once 
and their bodies cast into wells. Readers who have 
been to Montpellier may remember a street bearing the 
name of Rue Bona Nioch, which still marks the scene. 

There was one very celebrated disturbance at Oxford 
known as the St. Scholastica riot from the fact that it 
took place on St. Scholastica’s Day, some time in the 
fourteenth century. It seems to have originated in a 
tavern, and in an epic poem of the period (now in the 
Bodleian Library) we have the complaint of a poor scholar 
against the cruel conduct of the townsmen and the sad 
loss of lives among his fellow-gownsmen, who probably 
deserved all they got. After a gallant resistance, the 
scholars are overpowered by the townsmen, who have 
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very unfairly summoned the villagers from the neigh¬ 
bourhood to help them. These came pouring in, burn¬ 
ing the college gates, displaying a black flag and crying 
" Slay! havoc! smite!” They blew horns, and shot 
at the scholars with bows and arrows. "Arms, legs, and 
feet of the students are the food of their swords. 
Plunder and bloodshed are everywhere; the halls are 
broken into; young and old suffer alike; all are scat¬ 
tered; many are thrown into Boccardo the dreadful 
town prison, with their wounds uncared for. They attack 
even a procession, and one bearing the Host, and smite 
the Crucifix in pieces. The result, as seen through the 
spectacles of the scholar, is that 

Urbs Celebris dudum, nam magnae nobilitatis, 

Vcrtitur in ludum viciosae rusticitatis ! 

Life in a college of these ancient residents would have 
appeared to one of our modern students not worth 
having. In the sixteenth century the chapel service at 
Cambridge was at five in the morning, and every resi¬ 
dent had to attend. Dinner was at ten a.m. in the 
college hall, which was never warmed even in the depth 
of winter. In one case a bishop provided a brazier to 
stand in the hall, and a supply of charcoal, and it was 
stipulated that this gift was to be nightly celebrated 
by a psalm of thanksgiving; those who absented them¬ 
selves from this were to have no place near the fire! 
Curiously enough, many of the pre-Reformation 
students consisted of monks, some of them Benedictines, 
and even more parochial clergy. They obtained their 
cure first of all, and then applied to their bishop for 
leave to study for two or three years at Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge. Silence was commanded at table; a Fellow 
was to read the Scriptures, and when any talk was 
allowed in the college it was to be in Latin. Some 
of this must have resembled in its incorrectness the 
conversational French which used to be the language 
c f communication at girls* schools. As to the sports 
of undergraduates, football was certainly known in the 
sixteenth century. Bull and bear baiting were for the 
wealthier classes. On one occasion we hear of the 
proctor proceeding to stop a grand bear-baiting at 
Chesterton, accompanied by the University bedell, on 
which occasion the crowd “ violently shoved and thrust 
the bedell on the beare ”—to the great delight of the 
scholars. Curiously enough, the University was 
specially severe against bathing, the penalty against 
offending scholars being that for the first offence they 
should be sharply and severely scourged in the college 
hall in presence of all the Fellows, scholars, and 
pensioners. 


The Berliner Tageblatt and other papers publish 
appreciative articles in memoriam of Mr. Chamberlain, 
paying high tribute to his great qualities as a statesman 
and calling him the last of the great statesmen of the 
Victorian era. A full review of his career and life's 
work is also given by the leading newspapers. 
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Compagnons de Voyage 

By F. G. Aflalo 

“Mieulx vault amy en voye que denier en courroye.” 

HE sociable Frenchman, who, if only as an excuse 
for talking about himself, loves company on 
the road, may in this respect be held the type of warm¬ 
blooded Southerners to whom solitude is a penance; and 
a more classical example of this gregarious tempera¬ 
ment is to be found in Publilius Syrus, who owned that 
he would sooner tramp the highway with a companion 
than ride alone in a coach. You may, on the other hand, 
encounter in the New Zealand bush or Canadian forest 
taciturn Scotchmen who would vote in favour of their 
own company, a free ride and a full pocket. Love of 
solitude is not of necessity bearishness, but it is a ques¬ 
tion of temperament or, even more often, of mood; and 
the man who shuns his fellows under abnormal in¬ 
fluences, as when he is just in love or just out of it, 
when he is in the first stage of convalescence, when he 
is fishing for trout, or escaping from the police, might 
in other circumstances prove as convivial as Falstaff 
himself. 

For human society the traveller craves in all pro¬ 
bability, as for other luxuries, in proportion as it is 
withheld; for, as Disraeli said, there is an element of 
charm in absence. Jolting over African highways in 
my riksha for days together, with no company other 
than that of the hired savages who propelled my aching 
body under a burning sun, there were moments in which 
I would have been grateful for the company of a Lon¬ 
don crossing-sweeper; whereas during a long day of 
voyaging down the Rhine on a steamer packed with 
trippers from Hamburg and Berlin there would have 
been charm in the companionship of some lonely wood¬ 
cock haunting its wat'ry glade. The most convincing 
proof of this inverse ratio between realisation and 
desire is borne upon the traveller in the railway car¬ 
riage. Few experiences of train travel could well be 
more boring—how much better the German word lang - 
weilig expresses the tedium of the hours that will not 
pass!—than some that memory recalls, notably in the 
crawling trains of Brittany and Spain, without a soul 
to speak to. Once, in the middle of Granada, I left my 
compartment in desperation to beg a match, of which 
I had two boxes in my pocket, from a Frenchman stand¬ 
ing in the corridor. The Frenchman happened to be 
Pierre Loti, though I did not know it then; but he also 
chanced to have a lady travelling with him in the next 
carriage, so I could do no more than take his match 
and thank him. Still, it was a break. The converse 
comes when you find yourself closeted on a long non¬ 
stop run with a knowledgeable man, who proceeds to 
divest himself of the kind of miscellaneous and not 
particularly useful information dear to those who set 
general knowledge papers for the modern schoolboy. 
He knows the height of every hill, the industry of every 
village, the occupant of every mansion along the route. 
You do not in all probability want to know any of 
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these things, but, unless you are in a corridor train, with wear some jewellery until we got ashore, an evasion 
escape from his informing loquacity, you must face the ! of the Customs in which I aided and abetted my eccen- 
music of his voice to the next station. You cannot for trie companion, he also showed me six separate pass- 

ever hold the day’s paper in front of you, and even ports, which he appeared to use discnminately as occa- 

such armour would scarcely avert the winged shafts of sion offered, and it then transpired that he was a Persian 

his commonplace chatter. prince who, as colonel of artillery, had been ordered 

If inclined for conversation, it is useless to judge by i b> the Shah, or Regent (I forget which) to fire on the 
appearances. There is an old story of a lady whose ntejliss. As the short-lived national assembly included 

husband, interested in his financial news-sheet, repelled a number of his own family, the Prince disobeyed the 

all efforts in the direction of small-talk until, in order, with the result that he saved his head only by 

desperation, she contrived, over some trivial business taking refuge in the British Ministry, from which he 

of an open window to engage the attention of a gentle- was subsequently smuggled away to his Bayswater 

manly looking stranger in the opposite corner. The boarding house. 

latter proved entertaining, and appeared to know a An even more mysterious passenger on the same 
number of people “in the best circles,” and it was steamer was a nice-looking Turkish youth, evidently 

evidently with mutual regret that they had to part com- of the better class, who kept his cabin all the 

pany when the train stopped at a Midland county town. way to Samsoun, after which we saw no more of 

The couple were now left alone, and the lady made him. He had previously attracted my attention by his 

audible reflections on the delightful conversation singular habit of pacing the deck only about the witch- 

of her late acquaintance, remarking that he was ing hour of midnight, and I had, in fact, once caught 

clearly a man of some position, since he mentioned him, in silk dressing gown and tasselled pyjamas,, just 

being expected at the Castle. Whereupon her husband, outside my cabin and had sent him scuttling back to 

who had fancied that the features of their travelling safety, like a rabbit bolting to its earth. He also was 

companion were familiar to him, suddenly realised the a gentleman with a past (and he came very near to 

truth and blandly informed his lady that her friend having no present), for he had, in fact, come under the 

was assuredly, as she surmised, a man of some posi- ban of the dread Committee of Union and Progress, 

tion, as he was, in fact, the Common Hangman! On and ought by rights to have been dangling from one 

the other hand, I have known the externals of Caliban of the gallows in the streets of Stamboul. Surely, 

to hide an angel’s wings, and I shall not soon forget however, my quaintest compagnon de voyage during 

a greybeard on the Baden Railway, who, after boring that voyage on the Euxine was a Turkish hanount , with 

me for hours with reminiscences of his medical experi- whom I walked and talked at the express request of her 

ences till I could cheerfully have shot him, went to husband, a friend of mine who was home on furlough 

immense trouble over some missing luggage of mine at from Tabriz, where he had filled the arduous post of 

Mainz, reducing the railway officials to the verge of Turkish Consul General during a very trying period in 

tears, and then, forgetful of my churlish behaviour on Near Eastern politics. All day long the lady, who 

the journey, actually thanked me, without a trace of was very young and rather attractive, remained im- 

sarcasm, for my “ love-worthy 99 company. mured in her cabin, for there were curious eyes in the 

You meet with some queer travelling companions in third class that might, peering along the deck, have 

the Near East, and of these types I can recall three spied us together and spread ugly reports of emanci- 

from that troublous period in which the New Turkey, pation condoned by a man complaisant , and this had 

which has, alas! proved less unlike the Old than its a * a ^ costs to be avoided. Every night, however, we 

admirers confidently foretold, had just come through paced the deck for an hour, sometimes with Ali Bey, 

the throes of revolution and was timidly finding its but more often without; and, as she talked to me in 

feet on unaccustomed ground. I met them all on a her stilted French, revealing the mind of a little child 

steamer in the Black Sea, conveying me from Con- in the body of a woman, I learnt more of the true posi- 

stantinople to Batoum and back. The first was a tion of the women of the harem than irom all the rub- 

plump Persian, who, having been seen off at Galata by bish that has been said and written on a subject about 
a crowd of his countrymen, who dwell across the bridge which, all said and done, even lady missionaries, in¬ 
round the Valideh Han, engaged me in conversation, formed with a veneration for Western standards, know 

speaking a French even more remote from the ideals as little as most of us admittedly know about their sex 

of the Acad6mie than my own, and pressed on me under any sky. 

offerings of Rahat Lokoum and preserved fruits. Dur- ■ ■■ — 

ing the next six days we got friendly enough to indulge 

in a little boxing, as he had, he informed me, spent a Mr. John Lane publishes this week “ Gates of the 
year in a boarding-house in Bloomsbury and had occu- Dolomites,” by L. Marion Davidson, at 5s. net. This 

pied his leisure in acquiring the elements of the noble is a new edition of a book which has proved very 

art. He seemed full of gratitude to the English, and popular with visitors to the Dolomite land. A larger 

hinted darkly at an occasion on which he had owed map and a useful table of distances have been added 

an Englishman his life. It was not until the morning and the book has been fully revised and brought up 
of our arrival at the Russian port that, begging me to to date. 
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Architectural Improvements in 
London Seventy Years Ago 

By E. Beresford Chancellor. 

I N a journal called the Literary World , edited by 
that versatile and industrious antiquary, John 
1 imbs, considerable attention is bestowed on the con¬ 
temporary street architecture of London, and we are 
thus enabled to judge of the kind of building with 
which, in the years of grace 1839 and 1840, the capital 
was embellished. To-day, when so much attention is 
given to this phase of artistic energy, it may not be out 
of place to recall what was considered noteworthy in 
this direction by our forebears. Some of the examples 
of what now seems as old-fashioned as the Pyramids 
are still with us, such, for instance, as the Royal Institu¬ 
tion, in Albemarle Street, whose grimy front we pass 
heedlessly by, but which we find alluded to, in April, 
! 839 » as “one of the latest and most striking improve¬ 
ments in the street architecture of the metropolis.” In 
a narrow street the building appears unduly heavy, but 
there was a reason for this. When the premises were 
purchased by the Society they consisted of five private 
houses, and the difficulty of adapting them to the wants 
of the Institution and of giving them an outward uni¬ 
formity was only overcome by the seemingly unneces¬ 
sary number of Corinthian columns with which 
\ ulliamy, the architect, masked the original brick 
frontage. The cost of this facade is given at .£1,853, 
which seems an extraordinarily small sum for so much 
work and material. 

Another building thought worthy of illustration was 
the new London and Westminster Bank, No. 44, Loth- 
bury, designed by C. R. Cockerell and Sir W. Tite in 
1S37-8. Nearly twenty years later the interior was 
remodelled, and more recently the frontage was ex¬ 
tended eastward, certain premises on this side having 
been incorporated with it. The front shown in the 
Literary World is there described as being “fairly 
allowed to possess much that is striking in character, 
and to present a happy combination of simplicity and 
ornament, solidity and decoration.” One of the 
features then regarded as “striking” is that the 
windows are set in compartments, the spaces between 
which assume the appearance of slightly projecting 
tiers, having “horizontal rustics” in courses of unequal 
breadth, placed alternately, and so on. It would 
hardly satisfy our present-day rage for columns, with¬ 
out which no building seems to be considered complete, 
although Inigo Jones and Wren could happily dis¬ 
pense with them. 

The premises designed by Decimus Burton, in Regent 
Street, south of Piccadilly, with Italian front, form 
another subject for the enthusiasm of the Literary 
World. We learn that they stand on the site of the 
mansion of a Mr. Blicke, and that they cost £26,000; 
Mr. Hicks being the builder. The influence of Vitruvius 
is obvious, and, together with the Reform Club and 
others erected about this period, they prove that the 
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Italian style had then as great a vogue as the classic 
has today. We are hardly surprised to find the double-- 
barrelled epithet of chastely-elcgant applied to them ! 

The same influence is observable in other smaller 
erections selected as examples of the architectural 
beautification of London at the beginning of Queen 
Victoria's reign. Nos. 73 and 74, High Street, Aid- 
gate, may be cited as exhibiting similar characteristics 
on a less pretentious plane, while the City of London 
Literary and Scientific Institution, in Aldersgate Street, 
might have been carried away bodily from Verona or 
Mantua and set in an alien soil. Even where the pure 
Italian was not closely followed, we had that modifica¬ 
tion of it which came in with the reign of James I, and 
a modernised rendering of which is shown in an illus¬ 
tration of No. 13, Conduit Street, where we find the 
red-brick and stone facings, dimly reminiscent of John 
Thorpe, applied to a small shop front and its three 
storeys above. 

The rebuilt Bull and Mouth Inn, in St. Martin's-le- 
Grand, was more in Wren's style, the lower rusticated 
archways being, however, reminiscent of the manner of 
Chambers. The name of the architect is not given, 
but whoever he was, he was obviously able to combine 
dignity and lightness even when dealing with an exigu-. 
ous frontage likely to make such a combination any¬ 
thing but easy. The enforced introduction of the sign. 
—the “Bull and Mouth” was a corruption of the- 
“Boulogne Mouth,” commemorating the destruction of 
the French fleet in the time of Henry VIII—surmounted 
by a bust of Edward VI, which blocks up one of the 
windows, was a feature over which the designer had no 
control. The subsequent new buildings of the General 
Post Office did away with this interesting example of 
the quasi-domestic architecture of the early Victorian 
period with which, so far as its chief features are con¬ 
cerned, it happily had little in common. A less satis¬ 
factory result was obtained in rebuilding 31, Old 
Bond Street, and although it is described as present¬ 
ing “a pleasing combination of Grecian and Italianised 
decoration,” this criticism must rather be traced to the 
complacent delight shown by contemporary critics in 
anything new, than to the inherent excellences of the 
design. By Tallis’s “London Street Views” of 1840 
I find that the premises were then occupied by Messrs. 
Binnie and Richardson, tailors, for whom I presume 
the rebuilding was carried out. 

About the same time, No. 21, Old Bond Street was 
reconstructed by the Messrs. Inwood, who designed the 
new Church of St. Pancras a few years earlier. A 
writer in Fraser's Magazine , in describing the merits of 
this, remarks that it is “the only instance in which the 
whole of such a front is consistently designed and 
decorated throughout, so as to be altogether of a piece, 
from bottom to top,” and he proceeds to say, truly 
enough, that “the shop and the house above it are in¬ 
variably treated as distinct from each other, instead 
of being combined, so far as their inevitable difference 
of character will permit, into one uniform composi¬ 
tion.” The structures of this kind now erected cannoi 
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be said to fail under this accusation; indeed, one has 
heard the complaint that the necessities of shop frontage 
are too much subordinated to architectural exigencies. 
I he designer, F. Hering, of 45, Regent Street, cer¬ 
tainly did not err on this side when he set up what the 
Literary World , with almost pardonable enthusiasm, 
described as a “superb facade.” It is Jacobean, with 
such modifications as the nature of the building re¬ 
quired, and the size of its enormous windows may be 
judged of when it is known that the cost of the plate- 
glass alone exceeded £1,000. The design is too florid 
for our present-day more classic taste, and from the 
description of it, a confused vocabulary of such terms 
as “fluted Ionic columns supporting Italianised arches, 
enriched pediment heads, spandrels, escocheons, cog¬ 
nisances, and panels; and a series of labyrinthine 
ornament, formed of fillets, disposed in vertical, hori¬ 
zontal and diagonal positions, elaborately interlaced,** 
will give a vague idea of something rococo and fitter 
for an Italian exhibition than for the exacting climate 
of a London street. 

Of all the examples of new architecture discussed, 
that oF the Atlas Assurance Office, in Cheapside, is by 
far the best, the most restrained, and the one which 
exhibits the greatest distinction of style. Its two 
fronts, one in Cheapside, the other in King Street, are 
excellent, and the praise bestowed upon them by the 
writer on Public Improvements, in the “ Companion to 
the Almanac** of 1836, is fully justified. I find no 
mention of the architect, of this fine building, but who¬ 
ever he was, he was imbued with the classic taste of 
Inigo Jones, and his building in the heart of the City 
might well have been a fragment taken from the vast 
palace with which his great forerunner once hoped to 
beautify Whitehall. That such an erection inevitably 
courts the accusation of want of originality is obvious; 
but it is surely better to work on a sound and splendid 
model than to attempt innovations which have little 
but ill-timed and bizarre originality to recommend 
them. To-day we are so used to wake up every morning 
to the realisation of some new and splendid building, 
that the ingenuous enthusiasm shown in the early years 
of the last century over something often rather trivial, 
may strike us as curious. But if we remember that even 
the rebuilding of a small shop was a tentative step in 
the direction of an earnest attempt to make London 
worthy of itself, we shall recognise the relative import¬ 
ance of even such halting efforts, and we shall realise all 
the better the splendid consummation at which we are 
to-day privileged, in the French sense of the word, to 
assist. 


The Deutsche T ages-Zeitung for July 12 reports on 
the return of the German Biirgermeisters from their 
Scottish tour, on which they express themselves in terms 
of great appreciation, both as regards the cordial wel¬ 
come extended to them, the splendid arrangements 
made for their entertainment, and all they have seen 
and heard during their interesting visit. 
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erican Silence 


By Burton Kune (Boston). 

W HEN Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe was in America not long 
ago, he told me how strange he thought it that 
we have no men like Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. H. G. 
Wells. If I remember rightly he went further and won¬ 
dered that we have no serious reviews in which our life 
is turned over deliberately, with authority—and with 
success. He might have gone fhrther still—and per¬ 
haps he did, mentally—and still have wondered less 
than many good Americans do at the unflattering com¬ 
parison which this country has yet to present with the 
rest of the world, in all the arts, but most of all in the 
field of imaginative literature. Drug ourselves as we 
please with complacency, we all know that though we 
have had Hawthorne and Cooper and Washington 
Irving, Poe and Bret Harte, Mr. W. D. Howells and 
Mr. Henry James and Frank Norris—and no others— 
not one of these ever attained the very first rank except 
Mark Twain, in one of his books and in a few others of 
his pages. There may be an earnest of relief, a flicker 
of hope for us—but it is only a flicker—that our younger 
men are beginning to join the outsider in his wonder 
that a people so lusty as we should be so mute, so 
almost totally without expression. 

Their hope is the more heroic since it springs from 
one of the most barren periods that has ever overtaken 
us. We seem to have fallen into a curious and unac¬ 
countable hush, which is apparent first of all in our 
periodicals, naturally the readiest of outlets. Their 
readers* rising complaint against them, though it does 
not go to the root of the trouble, is that they seem to 
be too much managed from the counting room. This, 
in no sardonic sense, is probably true; but with our 
magazines as numerous as they are, the policy seems to 
be inevitable. In the present paucity of good writing 
their very multiplicity makes them fiercer competitors 
than ever, and rumour has it that clever business 
management indeed is needed to keep some of them 
alive. 

Whatever the causes, the result seems to be that it is 
no longer safe to trust any American periodical to the 
direction of any mere lover of letters, however normal, 
to fill his pages with things that, pleasing himself, 
might be expected to please some thousands of readers, 
normal like himself. Business caution seems to have 
dictated that a bogey known as “Our Readers** shall 
be set up, whose tastes are catered for with elaborate 
timidity. The effect is naturally as artificial as the 
standard after which it is fashioned. Perhaps it is only 
another instance of our habitual surrender to Business. 
If it is, the fault is not with the arbitrary intrusion of 
Business upon our literature; we all are to blame for 
toFerating it. We may complain as we like of the pallor 
of our periodicals; but after all it is we ourselves who 
are mirrored in them. As it happens, no one element 
can be held to account for our present sorry situation. 
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At bottom no one among us is writing anything better 
than that which it is good business to print. 

Outside the magazines, no writer of story or novel 
since Frank Norris has risen to force himself upon 
national attention and to take his place with our best. 
As if to emphasise the present silence, a posthumous 
novel by Norris, “Vandover and the Brute,** has been 
brought out, to show us how much we lost in his death 
by the degree in which the book belittles everything else 
of contemporary origin. Of course, some fresh breeze 
will come to take us out of these doldrums, and we shall 
arrive again at our former capacity, at least, for self- 
portraiture. A miracle, the appearance of another and 
a luckier Norris, might carry us beyond, though that is 
scarcely to be expected so soon. We shall go on pretty 
much as we have gone on thus far. Our real emergence 
from this almost imbecilic aphony lies further on—for 
excellent reasons. 

It cannot be that a people split off from the riotous 
Elizabethans, and since then augmented by other 
peoples whose effect upon us must be to heighten the 
heat of our temperament, has gone utterly and suddenly 
mute and sterile simply by crossing three thousand miles 
of salt water. Our whole excuse is that we are living 
life at too furious a pace to wait for the recorder, the 
painter, the critic. We are too busily at work to sit for 
a portrait. The recorder Ends his task too little worth 
while among us. Faster than he can write his history 
we are living new pages. The critic no sooner offers his 
conclusions than we have already done something to con¬ 
found him. Forces that tossed up in succession Hughes, 
Roosevelt, and Wilson have totally changed our charac¬ 
ter and temper since Lord Bryce pronounced his appa¬ 
rently final benediction upon us. The development and 
utilisation of our rich land has completely engrossed 
us; it has kept us for two centuries, and may keep us 
for two centuries longer, everlastingly at work; whereas 
literature springs from periods of pause—pause for 
contemplation, for self-examination. Indeed, it may 
be our ironic destiny to have run our full course, and 
to have declined, without ever having found our tongue. 

But if, and when, we do find leisure to ponder and 
write, the speech is bound to be large. The 
arts cannot flourish, the bards cannot sing, until mate¬ 
rials and riches to furnish and support them have been 
amassed. That being so, if we ever do pause to behold 
what we have done, our recorders will be poor indeed if 
they do not, with the wealth if not the artistry of their 
offerings, take rank with the best. Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
when he was here not long ago, was amazed that no 
American Balzac had risen to the attraction of such a 
store of materials as awaited him. He might have said 
that twenty Balzacs could not exhaust us. Will they 
ever come ? 

We shall be all the slower to fashion an art worthy 
of what is here, because of the sheer geographical handi¬ 
cap that is laid upon us. Since there has been art in the 
world, Europe and her immediate neighbours have been 
its geographical container. Art has flourished as it 
has there because it was geographically convenient. The 
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centre of nourishment and inspiration has always been 
so very accessible. Velasquez could so easily lcara by 
travel—and teach succeeding travellers, while we have 
lived three thousand miles away. 

It might be possible for a vigorous people to brmg 
forth an independent art at the North Pole; but it would 
take many hundreds of years. We, too, in our isola¬ 
tion, at our distance from your old buildings and pic¬ 
tures and the very atmosphere of beauty which you have 
been so long in compounding, shall be long in upbuild¬ 
ing an art of our own; but it will come. Many centuries 
ago, on the peninsula of Yucatan, flourished a remark¬ 
able race, the Mayas, who ante-dated literally by ages 
the Aztecs and their successors the Indians. We are 
only now finding tokens of their accomplishment in art 
and letters and architecture. Nothing could be more 
complete than their presumable independence of distant, 
or even neighbouring, agencies of civilisation. If they 
could achieve what they did before the age of travel, we 
ought sometime, in this day of easier contacts, to breed 
painters and poets to match with any. 

It is nothing against us that we have so few names 
of high lustre. We are fortunate, rather, to have the 
few that we do. They are lucky accidents in a history 
that would not argue hopelessly for a happier continu¬ 
ance without them. Their value is less in themselves 
than as harbingers of their successors. They have come 
before they were summoned, and they speak for the 
sort we shall have when we do acquire the leisure to write 
and to read. 

Another of our inspiring discouragements is the back¬ 
ward array of our poets, in contrast with the highly re¬ 
spectable painters we have given to the world, from 
Inness to Whistler and Sargent. They, and St. 
Gaudens, have given us insensate pride. But it has 
been possible enough to paint physical America and to 
catch the individual American. The collective American 
may not yet have arrived; or, if he has, he is not yet 
ready to sit for his picture. When he does arrive he will 
be a totally new variety of being if he does not demand 
to see himself painted and hear himself sung. What is 
more, after his two centuries as a builder, he will be 
worth the painting; he will ask for the best of painters 
and singers; and he will have the means to pay them. 
If painter and poet do not rise in answer to such attrac¬ 
tions, and worthy of the call, then we shall be indeed 
a new species and the stupidest people that ever littered 
the earth. 


Beginning with the new session of the Zoological 
Society in October, 1914, the meetings for scientific 
business will be held fortnightly on Tuesdays at 5 * 3 ° 
p.m., the usual refreshments being served from 5 to 
5.30 p.m. On the night of each scientific meeting a 
motor-’bus will run direct to the Gardens from Regent’s 
Park Tube Station, starting at 8.15 p.m. The return 
’bus after the meeting will leave the Gardens at 10.20 
p.m. These ’buses will be labelled “ Private,** and no 
fare will be charged to Fellows attending the meetings. 
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The Empire of A1 Moghreb 

O F the abundance of travel-books now produced 
it can hardly be said that a large proportion of 
them will live, or even be more to their present-da)' 
purchasers than pretty picture volumes for the elegant 
bookshelf. Pictorially, most of them are admirable, 
whether they are illustrated by the latest artistic 
development of the three-colour process, by reproduc¬ 
tions from the traveller’s own snapshots, or by pictures 
taken by the cinematograph, without which no sporting 
excursion into the unknown is now complete. 

From a literary standpoint, however, these books 
often suffer from too much wordiness, and a consequent 
inability to interest most of those people who have but 
a limited knowledge of the places described. The 
supreme test of a travel-book which gets out of the 
ruck of the commonplace is its power to grip the atten¬ 
tion of the ordinary reader and to make him visualise 
something of the author’s impressions of men and 
countries. 

Such a book is " Morocco,” * issued in the uniform 
edition of the works of Pierre Loti, and translated from 
the French by W. P. Baines. The descriptive powers 
of a Pierre Loti are given to but few travel-writers, and 
the unconventionality of this volume is evident at once. 
Here are no stately chapters of precisely so many thou¬ 
sand words each, but a long section descriptive of a 
day’s march may be followed by one of less than a 
page, some little clear-cut gem of thought resulting, 
perhaps, from a fancied resemblance of an African 
scene to a wild corner of France. 

The book describes Morocco in 1889, but it is not 
without importance to the modern reader on that 
account, and may well stand as a permanent and 
brilliant picture of the country at that time by one who 
had exceptional opportunities of seeing it. For Loti 
journeyed to Fez, not as an ordinary traveller, but as 
one of the suite of the French Minister, amid all the 
ceremony of a State mission of fifteen persons, seven 
being officers, escorted by tribal guards, and with the 
red silk standard of the Sultan leading the way. At 
"Tangier the White,” Loti came first under the spell 
of the land in which the people, " white, too, like the 
walls, trail their slippers through the dust with a 
majestic heedlessness, and merely to see them pass is 
to divine how little they are holden of the business of 
our century.” There was ceremony about the departure 
from Tangier, and ceremonial proceedings continued 
throughout the journey. On reaching new territory new 
guards appeared, and several picturesque descriptions 
are given of the fantasias of welcome in honour of the 
travelling embassy, with the rushing of Arab horsemen, 
passing with raucous cries and firing their long guns. 
Then, too, there was the arrival at the camp, prepared 
beforehand for the travellers, at the end of each day’s 
journey of the mouna , "the tithe, the ransom, which 

* Morocco. By Pierre Loti. (T. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 
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our quality of embassy gives us the right to levy upoa 
the tribes through whose territories we pass.” 

Sometimes the mouna is "of a royal abundance”—a 
plethora of good things—butter, milk, eggs, fowls, 
bread, and many sheep, worthy of the acceptance of a 
Minister. Once it entered “with customary majesty. 
But it is inadequate: no more than eight sheep, and 
other things in proportion. It is beneath acceptance by 
an embassy, and must be refused in order to maintain 
the dignity of our flag.” But the wily kaid who was 
testing the Minister had "a complementary mouna ” in 
reserve, which was accepted, and the diplomatic in¬ 
cident closed. 

Such were the ordinary incidents of the march, 
varied by the presentation of petitions by supplicants 
who made sacrifices of which the Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Animals would not approve; by 
occasional trouble in crossing rivers; and by the dis¬ 
comforts of camp-life in bad weather. All are de¬ 
scribed in sharp, crisp sentences, with many a light 
humorous touch, and throughout the book there is the 
mark not only of the keen observer of men, but of an 
ardent Nature lover glorying in "the joyous life of the 
open air, the free life of the road.” Many a passage 
might be quoted in evidence of this, but one must 
suffice. 

No trees anywhere, nothing but these carpets of 
flowers; as far as the view extends, incomparable 
patterns on the plain ; . . . zones absolutely pink with 
large mallows; marblings white as snow, which are 
masses of daisies ; streaks of magnificent yellow, which 
are trails of buttercups. Never, in any garden, in any 
artificial English flower bed, have I seen such a luxuri¬ 
ance of flowers, such a packed grouping of the same 
kinds, giving together such vivid colours. The Arabs 
must have been inspired by their desert prairies in the 
weaving of those carpets of fine wool, diapered with 
bright and striking colours, that are made at Rabat 
and at Mogador. 

Very quaintly ceremonial was the entry into Fez, and 
most interesting is the lengthy section devoted to the 
experiences there of the author, who was allowed to 
live in a private house, and made many excursions with 
a kindred spirit, getting as near as possible to for¬ 
bidden places. We scent a touch of romance in the 
description of the women seen unveiled on the roof¬ 
tops. He excuses himself for his peeping propensities, 
"for men are not supposed ever to mount to the terraces 
of Fez. I, indeed, am doing a very improper thing in 
remaining seated on mine. But I am a foreigner; and 
I am able to pretend that I do not know.” There is 
evident sympathy with one discontented and weeping 
woman, and he has a parting sigh for one "sweet rebel 
of whom I shall know no more,” when he starts his re¬ 
turn journey. He keeps us interested, without failing 
once, until he arrives once more at Tangier. 


The book exhibition formed by The Librarian and 
Book World will take place at Oxford on the occasion 
of the Library Association Conference during the first 
week in September. The exhibition is expected to con¬ 
tain nearly 10,000 of the best books of current 
literature. 
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The Caddis-Worm. By C. A. Dawson-Scott. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s.) 

W HEN Ibsen set out to stir the thought of his time 
by means of his " Doll's House," he made of 
his work first a play and then a problem. The trouble 
with modern authors who attempt the treatment of con¬ 
tentious subjects is that they are not Ibsens; we get first 
and principally the problem, and in bits, quite second¬ 
arily, we find a story—of sorts. 

This objection applies in a modified degree to the 
book; the main subject is the old injustice of a mother's 
legal standing—or, rather, lack of standing—with re¬ 
gard to her children bom in wedlock, and the author 
makes rather a good point in that the mother, who in 
this case happened to have married a man whose first 
wife was still, unknown to him, living, finds out that 
her illegitimate children are her own concern—illegiti¬ 
macy gives her the right she ought to have in control¬ 
ling them. But the book is disfigured by some un¬ 
pleasant matters; and though, very evidently, the 
motive of the author is wholesome enough, there is an 
element of sensuality about some of the characters that 
seems unnecessary for proof of the points brought foi* 
ward. The solution of the problems raised is not ideal : 
the "caddis-worm" is the wife, Catharine, who comes 
out from her shell of retirement to find herself possessed 
of capabilities and ideals—the grub turned butterfly is a 
different being altogether, and it is mother-love that 
effects the transformation. But the husband is an im¬ 
possible figure; as a doctor and a man of the world, he 
is too narrow and overbearing for his part—he has too 
little humanity and too much self-assertion, and we do 
not think that such a man as he is would fail utterly 
to see his wife's point of view, as we are told. 

“ It is the attitude that makes the wife, and not 
law or ceremony," says one of the characters. "Some 
people look on marriage as a sacrament, some as an 
obligation, and others as an experiment." And again, 
with regard to divorce: "Every case should be decided 
on its merits, and not in accordance with antiquated 
laws." Things like these statements define the book: 
it is an attempt to suggest a means of giving to a 
woman what the author conceives to be her rightful 
place. This is a book which gives considerable food 
for thought; but the average novel-reader who looks for 
an entertaining story will be disappointed, for here is 
both more and less than a story. It is a problem novel, 
not a novel problem. 


A Lad of Kent . By Herbert HARRISON. Illustrated. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 

In the days when England went in fear of a Napoleonic 
invasion, and the pressgang made descents on the towns 
and villages of the coasts, life was a more adventurous 
business than at the present time, if one may judge from 
the pages of this story of the Kentish lad, his smuggling 
friends, and his mysterious enemies. There is a flavour 
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Lover* ol “Uncle Re mu a “ will enjoy thl*. 
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MIRANDY. By DOROTHY D1X. 

Fully Illustrated by E. W. KEMBLE. Crown 8vo. Clotb. 

gilt. Price 61. 

Mr. Dooley is not the only homely philosopher in the world. 
Mirandy bas a great deal to say upon current topics and she 
says it very nicely. Some idea oi the ground she covers may 
be gathered from the chapter headings as follows :— 

The Good Old Summer Tune—Visiting the Sick—Revising the Ten 
Commandments—1 he Troubles of Women—Women’s Clubs—Why Men 
Don't Marry—Different Tongues—A Good Beginning—Friendship—Our 
Enemies—Retaining a Husband's Love—The Supeiior Civilisation of Man 
—Other People's Children—Food Values—Breakin* up a Match—Theories— 
Canned Voices—Woman's Tears—Women Popping the Question—The 
Ethics of Clothes—Worrying—Adamless Edens—Why Women Can't Vote 
—Matrimony-The Higher Education—The Price of Fame—Advantages of 
Invalidism—Creeds—Being Good—Christmas. 

A Lincolnshire Hardy. Reading Splendidly at the Libraries. 

GREYLAKE OF MALLERBY. 

A Romanoe of Lincolnshire. 

By W. L. CRIBB. Coloured Frontispiece and Wrapper, by C. E. BROCK, 
the well-known illustrator of " The Broad Highway. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

gilt,6s. 

Amongst the upstanding features ot tbit powerful novel, are clear-cut 
characterisation, fidelity to truth, rich and unforced humour, sense of 
reality, and altogether it will be found a fine and commanding study of a 
little known people, and one of those books which the reader is impelled to 
finish at one sitting. 

A remarkable Romance that will arouse considerable discussion. 

THE LURE OF ISLAM. A Romanoe. 

By C. PROWSE. Illostr.ted By Miss RUTH PROWSE. 
Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. [J* st ready. 

This volume deals with a very serious and Important topic, of which the 
vast majority of the people of England - even those interested in missionary 
work—know nothing at all, and ahould be most useful in showing to them 
Mohammedanism in its actual working. 

Two Large Editions ordered for Australia and South Africa. 

A stirring end engrossing drama, with the county of Gloucester¬ 
shire as the scene ol operations, 

THE UPLANDERS. A Romanoe of 

Ofouoeator. 

By WALTER BAMFYLDE. With Coloured Frontispiece and Cap. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gill, 6l. (Vn d Impression. 

JEFFERY FARNOL’S GREAT WORKS. 

THE BROAD HIGHWAY. tutBtuumu. 

THE AMATEUR GEHTLEMAH. 

60th Thousand ft*. 

THE MOHEY MOOH. 7th Edition Is. 

THE HONOURABLE MR. TA WHISH. 

2 nd Edition net 6a. 

Indispensable lor the Student and General Reader. 

SHORT HISTORY OF THE OAH ADI AM 
PEOPLE. 

By GEORGE BRYCE, M A.. D.D., LL.D. New Edition. Re-written 
and brought up to date. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 640 pages, cloth 

gilt. 10a. 6d. nat. 

H.M. The Queen el Roumania. [.Y<v and cheaper edition ready July 27th. 

FROM MEMORY'S SHRIHE. 

Being the Personal Reminiscences of Carmen Sylva (H.M. the Queen of 
Roumania). Tianslated from the German by Her Majesty's desire, 
by her former secretary, EDITH HOPK1RK. Demy 8vo, cloth, eitra 
gilt, with photogravure frontispiece aud other illustrations. NEW AND 
CHEAPER EDITION la. 6d. nat. A few copies remain of the original 
edition, handsomely bound. 10a. 6d. nat. Detailed Prospectus tree. 

A Biography of ane of the most Interesting Women in history. 

EMPRESS JOSEPHINE • 

By BARON DE MKNKVAL. Translated from tbs French by D. D. 

FRASER. 

The Waterloo Centenary Edition. Illustrated with eight collotype 
reproductions. Demy 8vo, cloth boards. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
to. 6d. net, or handsomely bound in buckram, with oval half-tone portrait 
inlaid on cover, 10e. 6d. net. Detailed Prospectus post free. 

H.M. Queen Alexanore has graciously accepted the Dedication 

lof this Important work. 

REMINISCENCES. IMPRESSIONS 
AMD ANECDOTES. 

By FRANCESCO BERGER, Hon. R.A.M. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
folly illusttated, NEW ANDCHBAPHR EDITION, fa. Id. net, or hand¬ 
somely bound in buckram, gilt top. with portrait of the Author inlaid on 

cover, 10*. 6d. net. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MALSTON & CO. LTD. 
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of Stevenson about the book, which deserves notice from 
the fact that the adventures of the lad of Kent are 
sufficient to hold the attention of the reader without any 
love interest. Certain of the characters, such as old 
Twemlow’s pony, are responsible for much laughter on 
the reader’s part before the book is laid aside; while 
the chapters describing the doings of the pressgang and 
the work of the smugglers in and about Folkestone are 
thrilling enough to satisfy even the hardened novel- 
reader. Monty, the schoolboy with the biting tongue, 
is a character worth meeting, and the combat between 
him and his friend and the butcher’s boy, though not 
exactly conforming to the rules of the ring, is a good 
piece of work, although its chief result was that the dog 
got the leg of mutton the butcher’s boy was bringing 
for the schoolmaster. Humour and excitement are well 
blended in the story, which would make an ideal gift- 
book for a schoolboy, and is so well written as to form 
excellent reading for adults as well. If we have any 
quarrel with the author, it is owing to his great surprise 
at the end of the story: the final ennoblement of the 
hero is a slightly improbable business, but in spite ot 
this as a drawback, “A Lad of Kent” is one who should 
win a large circle of friends. 


1 he Widow of Gloane . By D. H. DENNIS. (John 

Long. 6s.) 

PHYLLIS Sheard, the widow, married Marcus Glen- 
dinning in the course of three or four chapters, and 
thus was a widow no longer; her first husband had been 
a great author, and, when money troubles came about 
through Phyllis’s extravagance, Marcus found an old 
manuscript of Sheard’s, and, with the connivance of a 
pretty typist, set out to publish it under his own name— 
without his wife’s knowledge, of course. Then, having 
become estranged from Phyllis, he found the pretty 
typist too much for him, ran away with her—or, rather, 
she ran away with him—and Marcus was smashed up 
in a motor accident, rendering himself a cripple for life. 
The end is reconciliation between wife and husband. 

It is quite fair to give away this much of the plot, 
for there is so very much more of it. Spiritualism, a 
scoundrel lawyer, an illegitimate son of Sheard’s, and 
various other things combine to complicate the main 
issue, and the plot of the book tails off lamentably, as 
if the author had changed his or her mind half a dozen 
times while writing. There was matter for a good story 
in the purloined manuscript; there was material for one 
equally good in the typist intrigue and the wife’s for¬ 
giveness at the end—the same might be said of 
the otheT three or four sub-plots. As it is, we are never 
sure whether the author means to centre on any one 
theme, while the characters are so drawn that we never 
quite realise them—except to detest Phyllis, who is 
apparently meant to be fascinating, but only succeeds in 
being irritating. The book is crowded with plot to such 
an extent as to worry the reader. No one character 
and no one situation ever comes to the centre and front 
of the stage, and this impression is heightened in the 
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slipshod manner of writing, and verbose descriptive¬ 
ness. In one or two cases the book has the merit of 
being true to life on its uglier side, but for the rest it 
is devoid of humour, and its people do not attract. 


Love's Legend . By H. FIELDING Hall. (Constable 
and Co. 10s. net.) 

It is, of course, possible to say of many books that 
there seems very little necessity for their being, but 
with regard to a work of fiction it is surely not un¬ 
reasonable to expect that some part will prove enter¬ 
taining. We have read every word of Mr. Hall’s book 
and must say that we find it very poor indeed. The 
“dim shadows of great things hid in the deep abyss” 
promised in the preface to those who search are not 
forthcoming; nor do “the curve and toss of wavelets” 
leave any light and charming touch. The story deals 
with a honeymoon spent on a raft somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Burmah. A masterful man and a 
wayward girl here learn to “give and take,” but the 
process to the reader is a dreary affair and very uncon¬ 
vincing. The woman is a simple sort of person, very 
rarely to be met with at the present time, while her 
partner is one of those superior beings who really ought 
not to exist on this dear old earth, filled with lovable, 
faulty human beings. There are many quotations— 
it is hardly necessary to say that the much-overrated 
Rabindranath Tagore’s are among them. The margins 
are very wide, and there are blank pages between the 
chapters; so that altogether it does not seem that the 
public has been treated very generously in the matter 
at all, considering that the price is 10s. net. 


Footprints in the Snow . By Henry Bordeaux. (G. 

Bell and Sons. 6s.) 

It is a pleasure, when one considers the trend of 
thought expressed in the average French novel, to come 
on such a book as this, in which a high purpose is ex¬ 
pressed in so fine a way. The story is that of an erring 
woman who lived through three days and nights of 
supreme agony, watching her lover die on a mountain 
ledge, and after that it is the story of her future rela¬ 
tions with her husband. The author makes clear the 
sanctity of the home and the insistence of life on those 
who have to live it. In sane and balanced fashion he 
reasons, and his story is convincing work, done in the 
manner that is so rare in modern fiction—the manner 
of one who has a definite purpose in what he writes, a 
message to convey of which he is utterly certain. 

It is not the conventional novel with a purpose, for 
the story is too strong for that. Not once is the error 
committed of permitting the purpose to stand first, and 
it is only at the end we realise that here is a man using 
the medium of the novelist to great ends, and thus a 
worthy successor to Bourget and Hugo in his own 
tongue. The book is an effective protest against 
modern decadence, and, granting that its lesson may 
be realised by French people, there need be no fear as 
regards the family life of France of the future. 
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“Academy” Acrostics 

CONDITIONS 

HERE will be 12 weekly Acrostics. Prizes of £$, £3, 
and £2 will be awarded to those who are first, second, 
and third on the list with correct solutions. One point will 
be awarded for each correct light. The Acrostic Editor's 
decision on all questions, whether appeals, ties, or division 
of prizes, must be accepted as final. 

Answers should reach The Academy office not later than 
the first post on the Wednesday morning following the date 
of the paper in which the Acrostic appears, and should be 
addressed to the Acrostic Editor, The Academy, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
(Fifth of the Series) 

A tribute, in Trafalgar Square, 

To titled Admiral is there. 

(1) Dead men tell no tales, we know, but tales of them are 

told, 

And this describes the histories that writers may unfold. 

(2) With this placed upon it, no vessel can get 

Away from her moorings, we know. 

(You may grasp at the hint, but, I’m willing to bet, 

In the end, you will have to leave go). 

(3) 1 put from the whole to one side; and what then ? 
We’re halving the land of diminutive men. 

(4) ’Tis here, and there. 

And everywhere! 

(5) The choice of few, I’ll bet a penny, 

But, none the less, the pick of many. 

(6) A matter of time; just a couple of ducks, 

As cricketers say, will suffice for this lux. 

E. N. 

Note.—Light (4) is reversed. 

SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S DOUBLE ACROSTIC 

" The time has come,” the Walrus said, “ to talk of many 
things” : 

What were the chosen subjects ? for from these each upright 
springs. 

(1) In delivering a sentence, one must not forget the laws; 
Let us try to read them rightly, and then this " must 

give us pause.” 

(2) Now work with me; and, if you see it. 

You'll find out what it is; so be it! 

(3) To lie, in a Court, is forbidden—you knew so— 

But this is a subject on which you may do so. 

(4) Festina lente! a warning to heed, 

Or else you may do it if going such speed. 

(5) " Peter Piper picked a peck of peppercorns, 

Did Peter Piper pick,” etc. 

(I’m selfishly hoping, for once, you have erred; 

So please me by not getting on to the word). 

(6) Something quite saucy, your palate to tickle. 

(I think tnis is where you will get in a pickle f) 

(7) If this had never this before, 

It then would last for evermore. 

(8) Around you, a girdle, attended by pain; 

Above you, well fitted to keep off the rain. 

(1) C o in 111 A 

( 2) A 111 e N 

(3) B e D 

(4) B reaknec K 

(3) A Uiterat I (on) 

(6) GherkiN 

(7) E n d i n G 

(8) - S h i n g 1 e S 

Notes.—Proem (Lewis Carroll’s "Alice in Wonderland ”). 
No. 5, "by not getting on to the word.” 

Solutions to No. 3 ("Home Rule”) were received from Albo, 
Chutney, Crates, Enos, Fin, Mrs. E. L. Gardner, Jorrocks, 
Jim, Kamsin, Mancuni, Marguerite, F. C. Moore, Nelisha, 
Novara, Pussy, Mrs. A. Rogers, Sadykins, Spider, Strum, 
G. S., W. J. Tiltman, T. Walker, Morgan Watkins, Wicca- 
micus, and Wilbro. 


Music 

I N spite of its stifling atmosphere Drury Lane is still 
uncomfortably crowded every night. The attrac¬ 
tive power of the Russians appears to be unlimited. 
We wedge ourselves into a seat and have ten minutes 
of horrid indecision. Can human flesh and spirit en¬ 
dure this asphyxiation for three hours? How foolish 
to come here! How much better to have gone into the 
country, or at least to have spent the evening in the 
Park! Shall we not, even now, escape to some cooler 
spot? But this paltering mood vexes us for no more 
than ten minutes. Whether it be one of the operas 
or one of the ballets, a spell is worked so speedily that 
we know we must remain; we will put up with any dis¬ 
comfort rather than lose a minute of an art so irresis¬ 
tible. Making diligent inquiry among our acquaint¬ 
ance, we have found only one really musical person who 
does not share the general enthusiasm. It was with 
something of a shock that we heard a very distinguished 
and experienced musician say, “ All this rushing to 
Drury Lane is great folly! The music you hear there 
is mediocre, and the singing and acting, except for 
Chaliapine, are mediocre too. Any small German town 
will give you better performances." 

We are wrong, then, in admiring the Russians so 
much, but to tell the truth, we had rather be wrong with 
the majority than right with our young friend who 
has determined to go no more to Drury Lane. Last 
year we thought “ Khovanchina " less fine, on the 
whole, than “Boris." This year it seems difficult to 
decide between the two. The music of “Boris" cannot 
be finer than this, one thinks, on leaving the theatre 
after “Khovanchina." It must be the more frag¬ 
mentary state in which the drama is presented to us 
that makes us inclined to look upon “Khovanchina" 
as less completely a work of art than “Boris." Could 
we see the opera without “cuts," this history of the 
conflict between the Old Believers and the Streltsy 
might become as poignant to us as the conflict between 
Boris and his conscience. If the opera is too long for 
one sitting, why should it not be divided, and given on 
successive evenings, like “Rheingold" and “Wal- 
kiire" ? As it is, we get nothing of Galitsin, and 
though the part of Chaklovitz is most splendidly 
presented by M. Paul Andreev, we are not shown all 
the current of influence which drives his movement on. 
So we have to be content with scraps of a great musical 
drama, and to be thankful they are so enthralling. 
Fortunately Moussorgsky has made each character so 
interesting that attention can never flag. For sheer 
beauty, perhaps, the music he has given to Martha and 
Emma goes beyond everything else he has done. And, 
of course,’ the chorus is supplied with music so vivid 
that if the opera were all chorus one could hardly regret 
the fact. But if it were all Doistheus, we should 
still be content. The scene of the burning of the Old 
Believers at the end is not a convincing piece of stage¬ 
craft. Yet the moment we find ourselves carping ever 
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so little at it, we are struck by remorse. What has gone 
before ought to be sufficient, we say, to make it impos¬ 
sible to indulge regret about these ineffectual pyres. 
We will not allow ourselves to dwell upon the burning 
scene. No shadow of dissatisfaction must come to 
cloud our pleasure in having spent an evening with the 
Khovansky and their antagonists. 

The performance of “ Don Giovanni ” at Covent 
•Garden was better than some which have been heard 
there, on the whole, but not so good as it should be. 
The festa in the palace was but listlessly gay, and the 
orchestra did not come up to the level it attained to in 
“ Le Nozze.” Scotti is an admirable Don, and Acquis- 
tapace a good Leporello. Mr. McCormack, however, 
though he won more applause for “II mio tesoro” than 
the other artists received for their songs, made a very 
indifferent Ottavio, singing poorly and doing nothing 
at all in the way of acting. Mme. Stralia was cer¬ 
tainly better than many Elviras to whom we have had 
to listen, and Miss Maggie Teyte was not amiss as 
Zerlina, though she failed, as all Zerlinas, perhaps, 
except Patti, have failed, in the conclusion of “ Batti, 
batti.” But the most regrettable point about the per¬ 
formance, it is painful to have to say it, is the Donna 
Anna of Mme. Destinn. Why so fine an artist comes 
so short of her best when she undertakes Mozart is 
hard to understand. Her acting is vehement, but with¬ 
out dignity, and her singing is anything but Mozartian. 
How can it be that this gifted lady, this wonderful 
Aida, this charming Madame Butterfly, this enchant¬ 
ing Tosca, shows so little comprehension of what is 
needed by a Donna Anna ? Every now and then she 
pours out a phrase beautifully, she would not be Destinn 
if she did not. But it is only now and then. We pray 
for a Mozart operatic Festival, for which some of his 
operas shall be given thorough preparation, Europe 
being previously searched, with lighted candles and ear- 
trumpets, for the artists who were bom with the inten¬ 
tion that they should devote their lives to interpreting 
Mozart. 

Last Thursday week, while thousands of rich people 
were looking at two boxers during a few minutes which 
were to be worth to them in gold far more than most 
music composers earn in their lives, a company of milder 
taste in its amusements listened to the story of Fran¬ 
cesca and Paolo at Covent Garden. The play in which 
d’Annunzio has told it is a fine one; it seemed splendid 
when great Duse's genius lighted it up. Signor Tito 
Ricordi has adapted it for music with much skill. 
Dante, in twelve lines, does more to move us by this 
tale of lovers’ tragedy than any poet, except Shake¬ 
speare, could have done by a play. But the twelve 
lines have been expanded into an act which is quite 
effective and pathetic. Signor Zandonai, the composer, 
has written sincere and beautiful music for it, and the 
scene in the finely decorated room is certainly both dig¬ 
nified and touching. After the first act, which cul¬ 
minates in the appearance of Paolo in a too lengthy 
tableau, we were conscious of disappointment. The 
scenes had been pretty, the orchestra had interested us 
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by its rich weavings of sound, but the impression left 
on the mind was one of shrillness and screaming. Why 
do Italians write such music for their orchestra that their 
ladies on the stage must chatter at the top of their 
voices in order to be heard ? Verdi never did this. 

1 he battle scene on the ramparts in the second act is 
illustrated by music that is very vigorous and descrip¬ 
tive, but surely the combatants should have been repre¬ 
sented by actors who were not obliged to keep an eye 
on the conductor as well as on the enemy. Their efforts 
to be obedient choristers and, at the same time, valiant 
soldiers could not be called successful. But the real 
beauty of Zandonai’s treatment of the scene when the 
lovers read of Lancelot made ample amends for what 
had been ineffectual in the earlier acts, and though we 
use the word “ineffectual,” it is not in a damaging 
sense, for the two acts are spirited enough. The final 
act, in which the very clever playing and singing of 
Signor Paltrimeri as the young brute Malatestino was 
remarkable, is divided into two scenes, the denuncia¬ 
tion, and the discovery and murder. An appropriate 
grimness of treatment has here been achieved, and the 
musical interest is as well kept up as the dramatic. 

Altogether this opera was well worth producing, and 
should be found attractive. It marks an advance in 
Signor Zandonai’s art, and has real individuality. Sig¬ 
nor Panizza directed the performance admirably. Mme. 
Edvina relies too much on one or two attitudes and 
gestures of which the spectator becomes weary. If she 
troubled herself a little more, and forgot the tricks of 
the stage, she would do better as an actress. She sang 
naturally, however, and her performance was very much 
applauded. Signor Martinelli made a very good Paolo, 
and Signor Cigada was excellent as the lame and in¬ 
jured husband. The decor reminded us of the Lyceum 
under Henry Irving. It was, in its way, very success¬ 
ful, when our eyes had become accustomed to it, and 
the more modern style of stage-scenes had been for¬ 
gotten. 


The Magazines 

I N the English Review for July there is an excellent 
list of articles; if we may say so, a better list 
than we have seen in this magazine for some months. 
Mr. George Moore writes “Euphorian in Texas” with 
the delicacy of style we have enjoyed in his recent 
books; but there is also the same suggestiveness that 
is not altogether likeable in an “elderly gentleman," 
as he justly describes himself, preoccupied in remem¬ 
bering his “terrible past.” Mr. Edward Carpenter 
writes with his usual earnestness and pungency on “The 
Meaning of Pain.” Happily, he does not concern 
himself very greatly with abstract philosophies that, 
as we learn from Shakespeare, are promptly dispelled 
with the first twist of toothache. He is rather concerned 
with the actual facts of pain as a physical experience, 
with its strange attendant results in the emotional life; 
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and thus he repays attentive reading. Miss Ella Mac- 
Mahon has a good story of Irish life that she entitles 
“Jinny,** though why she clings to the spelling of the 
brogue generally associated with the stage Irishman we 
cannot tell. It certainly conveys no idea at all of the 
pronunciation. Professor Kettle deals with “The 
Business Genius of ‘Ulster,* ** and puts a great deal of 
history into his essay that should be more widely known. 
A mass of information appears in Mr. W. M. J. Wil¬ 
liams* article, “The Crown Estate of London.** 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Darrell Figgis writes 
on the recent Parnell letters. He examines PamelPs 
psychology, and concludes that Parnell, whatever his 
ancestry, was certainly not a Saxon, but rather a Gael, 
by temperament, and that he therefore could under¬ 
stand the mind of the Irish people perfectly. The 
article also includes some inner history of the year 
1885 that has not hitherto been known, includ¬ 
ing a severe stricture on the late Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Miss Gertrude Kingston deals wittily and 
well with “Our Autocrats.** Moreover, she writes 
wisely, and traces the effect of one generation 
and its way of life on another. Another ex¬ 
cellent contribution is by Miss Arabella Kenealy, “Is 
Man an Electrical Organism?** No one can have 
followed the recent developments in science without 
perceiving the way in which what we call electricity 
underlies most of the phenomena of vitality. And those 
who have been at all aware of old mystical writings will 
not need to be told that these have postulated a spiritual 
power in the universe that may demonstrate itself 
alternatively physically or psychically. Miss Kenealy 
only carries this conception to the unknown power of 
electricity; there are many curious coincidents she might 
have mentioned in addition. Commander E. Hamilton 
Currey treats with knowledge and interest “The Menace 
of the Torpedo**; and Mr. D. C. Lathbury, had he not 
been an academic writer preoccupied with a Parliamen¬ 
tarian situation, might not have written quite so glibly 
as he does on “Exclusion the Only Compromise.** 

In the Fortnightly Count Ilya Tolstoi continues the 
“Reminiscences of Tolstoi** that he began last month. 
They are rather reminiscences of the writer than 
reminiscences of Tolstoi, for they do not lead to any 
greater or more intimate knowledge of the novelist- 
prophet. Professor Sivrette deals with a remarkable 
personality in current French literature when he writes 
of M. Jean Richepin*s recent lecture on Shakespeare; 
and, in spite of a good deal of the usual nonsense that 
is spoken at such semi-social, semi-literary affairs, there 
is much in the lecture itself (or what Professor S^vrette 
gives of it) well worth reading. Mr. William Archer, 
who in his latter years has taken to globe-trotting and 
its usual effect in the spilling of ink, tells of “Manners 
in India.** His concern primarily is with the attitudes 
of West to East, and East to West, on which he has 
to say much that is illuminating. He hints at, but does 
not adequately mention, however, the picture of. two 
peoples living together in one continent, each pro¬ 
foundly despising the other, and with what different 
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causes 1 The Hon. Gilbert Coleridge discusses with 
more enthusiasm than illumination “Sir Thomas 
Browne**; and Mr. James Davenport Whelpley traces 
“ President Wilson’s Waning Political Power’’ and its 
causes. 

In the British Review Mrs. J. R. Green, whom we 
know for distinguished historical research, traces the 
rising of the Irish National Volunteers and deals with 
the causes that brought them into being. The raising of 
an army of now nearly 200,000 men within eight months 
of the inception of the idea of such a force has suffici¬ 
ently touched the popular imagination to make her 
account deeply interesting. Viscount Castlereagh does 
the same service for the Ulster Force. Professor Kettle 
deals with M. Pierre Villey’s recent little book, “Le 
Monde des Aveugles,** in his article, “The World of the 
Blind.** Professor Kettle is of a sceptical turn of mind, 
and therefore is willing at once to accept M. Villey’s 
own and personal conclusions with regard to the 
emotions and collateral powers of the blind as con¬ 
clusive against the greater sensitiveness claimed by 
others. M. Villey is sceptical, so is Professor Kettle; 
and the result remains as it was before. Nevertheless, 
the article is well worth reading. If an Irishman were 
to write of England as Mr. Richard Fitzwalter writes 
of “Holy Ireland** (and he would find abundant cause) 
his article would at once be brought forward as proof 
of his seditious tendencies. The best thing in the 
Cornhill this month is Julia Cartwright’s essay on 
“ Cardinal Bembo and his Villa,** which throws con¬ 
siderable light, incidentally, on life in Italy in Renais¬ 
sance times. Deserts admittedly are very dry places, 
and Sir Henry Lucy’s “Sixty Years in the Wilderness** 
have sometimes been no exception to that fact. This 
month, however, in dealing with some “Old Parlia¬ 
mentary Hands,** the drouth is not pronounced. The 
Vineyard is a slight magazine, but it contains many 
good things, both in prose and in verse. 

The most generally interesting feature in the Dublin 
Review for the July quarter is the conclusion by the 
editor, Mr. Wilfrid Ward, of his account of a recent 
lecturing tour in America. He gives here his impres¬ 
sions of the huge buildings in New York, and tells of 
visits to Harvard and Yale, and has some pertinent 
remarks on the negro question. There is a capital 
critical article on “Jane Austen,** by Walter Moberley; 
Shane Leslie writes on “George Borrow in Spain’*; and 
other contributions deal with subjects that appeal more 
particularly to the regular readers of the review. 

In the current number of the Asiatic Review (pub¬ 
lished every six weeks) F. H. Skrine, C.I.E., writes 
upon “India Before the Mutiny’*—an entertaining and 
instructive account of the state of social affairs in that 
country as illustrated by the doings of two sisters who 
kept house for their brother, an official, just before the 
climax. Sir Henry Cotton discusses “The Present 
Situation in India,** pointing out that, as education 
spreads, the problem grows more acute in the rise of an 
Indian Nation with its own ideals, and not too scrupu¬ 
lous in its ways of enforcing them. Other good con- 
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tributions are “The Colour-Bar Question in Canada/’ 
by Sir Roland Wilson, and “The Late Empress of 
Japan,” by C. M. Salwey; and there are various reports, 
proceedings, and reviews. It was a pity to spell both of 
Mr. Allan Aynesworth’s names wrongly in the page 
devoted to dramatic criticism. 

The Quarterly has a very fine collection of essays, of 
which perhaps the finest concerns the life-story of the 
late Sir David Gill. Mr. George Forbes, F.R.S., sums 
up clearly the splendid work and the noble character 
of the astronomer who revolutionised affairs at the Cape 
Observatory, and his article is a worthy tribute to one 
who was loved and honoured by all who knew him. 
Mr. Robert Steele has an essay on “ Roger Bacon ” 
which shows tireless research and exceptional know¬ 
ledge; Mr. George Pemet writes on “Syphilis” and 
recent developments in its treatment; “The Logic of 
Thought and the Logic of Science” arc discussed and 
contrasted by Mr. H. S. Shelton; “The Encroaching 
Bureaucracy” is a telling indictment of the spread of 
officialdom in this country; and there are other matters 
quite topical, such as “ The Home Rule Crisis ” and 
“The Issues of Kikuyu.” 

The third number of the Britannic Review maintains 
the competent treatment of home and foreign affairs 
which has been a feature of the previous months. Pro¬ 
fessor Gerothwohl compares very suggestively the 
achievements and the future of German and English 
mercantile marine in “German Shipping and World 
Policy,” pointing out that the speedier and bigger 
German boats are likely to capture the South American 
trade, that a fresh activity has occurred in the consolida¬ 
tion of various lines, and that British shipowners are 
pursuing a short-sighted policy in not combining to 
ensure the supremacy of our liner-fleet. A more cheerful 
note appears in the good article by Sanford D. Cole on 
“The Port of London.” Harold Hay-Tracy treats of 
'"’The Navy and Oil-Fuel,” and various other important 
matters are discussed either editorially or by con¬ 
tributors who have thoroughly mastered their subjects. 

Ordinary people who have no time for philosophical 
problems will find the first article in the present issue 
of Mind the easiest; its theme is “The Philosophical 
Aspect of Freud’s Theory of Dream Interpretation,” 
and Mr. H. Wildon Carr writes with illuminating effect 
on the recent work of Dr. Sigmund Freud. Other 
articles of a more strenuous character are by Howard 
V. Knox, “Has Green Answered Locke?” by R. F. 
Rattray, “The Philosophy of Samuel Butler,” and by 
C. D. Broad, “Mr. Bradley on Truth and Reality.” 
The usual letters and reviews follow. 

An interesting account of the journey of a lawyer and 
scholar, William Anderson, from Edinburgh to Dres¬ 
den in 1814, appears in the Scottish Historical Review. 
The journey took exactly a month, and was full of 
incident, often enlivened by encounters with Cossacks 
and the soldiers of the Allied Armies. The first article, 
by David Murray, LL.D., is a review of the life of 
David Laing, antiquary and bibliographer, with special 
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reference to the Memoir by Gilbert Goudie, recently 
printed for private circulation. 

The July number of Science Progress begins with an 
editorial on Irrationalism, in which it is argued that the 
faculty of reasoning probably follows the same laws of 
statistical distribution found in connection with other 
faculties. It is probable th?t many persons who are 
entirely sane as regards the o. dinary occurrences of life 
are yet unable to reason accurately regarding other 
matters, thus leading to the many wild opinions which 
are here grouped under the heading of Irrationalism— 
such as Militant Suffragism, Anti-Science and An¬ 
archism. The article is worthy of attention, as it 
suggests that many such propagandisms should be 
frankly treated as pathological. Other editorials pro¬ 
pose a union of scientific workers, and deal with the 
recent discussions on the Value of Logic and the Con¬ 
stitution of the Atom; and the inadvisability of putting 
sanitation under small municipalities is exposed in a 
strong article on the slums of Dublin. 

The question of National Service being so much be¬ 
fore the public just now, Mr. Geo. A. Wade’s article 
in the Boy's Own Paper for July, on Schoolboy Shoot¬ 
ing at Bisley, with an account of the various prizes 
offered, will be read with special interest. This is also 
the subject of an attractive coloured cover by F. R. 
Cattley. “ The Public Schools and Cricket,” by C. 
McGahey, the well-known Essex cricketer, also appears 
in this number. The Champion , another excellent paper 
for boys, keeps up the standard of its illustrations, and 
makes a special feature of competitions which should 
interest, amuse, and educate its subscribers. 


Water Colours in South Kensington. 

T HE recent reopening of the water-colour galleries at 
South Kensington Museum has provided an ex¬ 
cellent opportunity for studying the beginnings and 
development of English water-colour painting. In five 
spacious rooms, admirably lighted, a series of water 
colours and water-colour drawings have been arranged 
in historical order. Thus the first room contains work 
done between the years 1795 and 1810, and so on to the 
end of the century. A portion only of the South Ken¬ 
sington collection is exhibited at once and changes are 
to be made from time to time, while the rest may be 
seen on application in the Students’ Room. 

Here in the first room is some of the thoroughly , in¬ 
teresting work of a man whose example did a great deal 
for his art at a time when water colour was used almost 
entirely as a means of description, or for the purposes 
of surveying. Paul Sandby, of Nottingham, who was 
born as early as 1725 and died in 1809, has been called 
the father of water-colour art, and his pictures of Bays- 
water Hill and Carregcennin Castle, on exhibition here, 
as well as his vigorous study of an ancient Beech Tree, 
extraordinarily modern in touch, show how well he de¬ 
served his title. Another design of his depicting the 
charming simplicity of which the early tinted drawing 
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was capable is that of the “Three Daughters of 2nd 
Earl Waldegrave," the grand-nieces of Horace Wal¬ 
pole. Rowlandson, Days, Zucharelli and John 
Raphael Smith, the mezzotint engraver, are all, of 
course, represented in this room. 

One must look later, however, to the period of the 
second gallery, for the real beginning of the most in¬ 
teresting time in the history of water-colour painting, 
the period in which one great name stands out—that of 
Turner. As an example of his early work there is the 
poor pale “Landscape with a Tower on a Rock”; then 
" Wrexham, Denbighshire, 1 ' still half topography, with 
its delicate and exquisite drawing of old buildings; 
and then the “ Lake of Brienz,” a glow of light and 
colour. This room contains a charming little sketch by 
Turner's friend Thomas Girtin, “A Street in Wey¬ 
mouth. " A wall of this room is devoted to the interest¬ 
ing painters of the Norwich School. 

The more famous of the artists represented in the 
third gallery, apart from Turner, are his contem¬ 
poraries David Cox and De Wint. By Cox there are 
“ The Challenge," “ The Fern Gatherers," and a fine, 
rugged “Welsh Landscape," all three characteristic of 
his fresh, rough style. Among the De Wints exhibited 
there are “ Conisborough Castle" and the “Yorkshire 
Hayfield " from the National Gallery, a lovely “Snow¬ 
drift " with low, rolling downs, and the well-known 
but less interesting “Cricketers." There is an example 
of Copley Fielding at his best, and a charming piece 
of work by J. Scarlett Davies, done in a style which 
seems unlike anything else of the time. 

For the rest there are a vast number of pictures of 
varying degrees of merit and interest by Prout, Bon¬ 
ington, Barrett, and others. With Rowbottom, Catter- 
mole, Bentley, Richardson, H. Moore, Birket Foster, 
Wimperis, Linnell and Burne-Jones, to mention a few 
outstanding names from the two last rooms of the 
series, we are brought within range of the present day. 

\ here is an interesting and original drawing represent¬ 
ing "Idleness," made by Richard Dodd during his in¬ 
carceration in Bethlehem Hospital, and another work of 
real beauty is James Herald’s study of a riverside at 
evening. It is to be hoped that the time will soon come . 
when some examples of the best work of later days will 
give the present collection more complete historical as 
well as artistic value. 


The third annual meeting of the Blake Society will 
be held at the Assembly Room, Chichester, on Wednes¬ 
day, August 12, the eighty-seventh anniversary of 
Blake's death. At Bognor the company will visit 
Blake's cottage, proceeding by char-i-banc to Felpham, 
and afterwards to Chichester. The public meeting will 
be at 3 o'clock; the Mayor of Brighton hopes to preside, 
and papers will be read by Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. 
II. Stanley Redgrove, Rev. C. Gardner, Mr. S. T. 
Housley, and Mr. Thomas Wright, the secretary. 
Discussion will follow. The members of the Selborne 
Society and the Brighton and Hove Natural History 
Society will join in this excursion. 
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The Theatre 

“A Woman Alone” 

NESSENTIALS doubtless influence the affairs of 
life immensely, but a serious play based upon the 
things that don't much matter, and relating to person¬ 
ages in whom one can only take the most fragile in¬ 
terest, do not make for dramatic victory. Such is Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford's comedy in three acts, produced the 
other evening at the Little Theatre. 

We are not allowed to know or to like Blanche Bow¬ 
den, a beautiful young wife from Vienna, played by 
Miss Lillemor Halvorsen, who makes the life of her 
stolid husband, Richard Bowden, Mr. Weguelin, a 
burden. Her method is to cultivate a discontent which 
is a good deal less than divine. She and her husband 
are rich and healthy and many agreeable things; she 
herself is extremely good-looking, and could, we should 
think, be very pleasant if she were to discipline her de¬ 
sire to manage everybody’s affairs and her inclination to 
run her husband's life upon lines of her own very mode¬ 
rate wisdom. Richard at last becomes irritated by his 
wife’s salons and pretensions, her unfortunate habit of 
ruling everybody and, it would seem, getting just the 
sort of appointments for them that they want. The 
type is quite a real one, but Mrs. Clifford, with all her 
cleverness and Miss Halvorsen with all her gifts, fai! 
to make Blanche a personage in whom we can take 
much interest. In real life she would be a dis¬ 
tinguished and graceful bore, so that we feel glad for 
Richard when he packs up and leaves his intensely 
self-satisfied wife to take care of herself in what 
appears to be a very commonplace house in a road of 
charming houses—Green Street, Park Lane. It has 
been easy to separate the husband and wife; now the 
author—according to some convention not fully under¬ 
stood by us—has to lead them back to one another's 
arms. 

The second act therefore shows us that Richard has 
written the sort of book his wife would consider very 
clever and important, and that Blanche has discovered 
for herself at least the unpleasantness of being the 
woman alone. Love, she now thinks, is the one thing 
that is of importance to a woman, and she knows that 
love is the one thing important to a man, only he does 
not know it. With Richard longing for Blanche and 
Blanche for Richard, there seemed no particular reason 
why they should act with extreme coolness to one 
another when they met at rare intervals. But, then, 
it had to be a three-act comedy, and so without much 
action, but with a good supply of bright and lively 
dialogue and a number of skilful character sketches, 
the destiny of “A Woman Alone" was achieved, and 
three acts were made to grow where one might have 
stood. There were all sorts of serious things in the 
play about the relative position of men and women 
in life, but we did not note any very new views or any 
remarkable re-expression of the antique verities. How- 
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ever, the audience at the Little Theatre, always sympa¬ 
thetic and acute, appreciated Mrs. Clifford’s play. 
We wish we could think that a wider public would like 
it as well. 


“A Study in Bereavement” 

THIS play, by Mr. E. S. P. Haynes, has, we fancy, 
a future—certainly, if the ten well-drawn characters 
could always be acted with the care and enthusiasm 
which they received the other evening at the 
Little Theatre. True, the sort of graveyard 
humour here displayed to advantage has been 
well worked before. A lady who lived at Chep¬ 
stow Villas, Bayswater, has died fairly well off, and 
her will is being read to her interested connections. 
One gathers that she has pleased her friends—not a 
very usual affair—when Dr. Julius Treadwell, Mr. 
Noel Spencer, bursts upon the mitigated sadness of the 
meeting with the suggestion that possibly the late 
lamented lady can be restored to life by a recently 
discovered method. There is biting irony in the way 
his hopes of a scientific victory are disposed of, and 
the general result of the play is a feeling of the gentle 
cruelty of life as it is lived at least in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Chepstow Villas. The cast does not contain 
names especially well known, but, thanks, perhaps, to 
^the excellent production by Mr. Lewis Casson, every 
part was played with vivid sincerity. Mr. Fazan, Mr. 
Frank Forbes-Robertson, Miss Rita Tompkins, and the 
rest were really admirable, and the action of the little 
play was swift, and, if acid, still very amusing. Thus 
* A Study in Bereavement” proved a better entertain¬ 
ment than the more ambitious play of the evening. 
During the intervals, just when the friendly audience 
were interested in their own more intimate conversa¬ 
tions, Miss Anna Wickham wandered in from the vesti¬ 
bule, where there is a piano, and sang in a new manner 
many short songs and seventeenth-century ballads. 
The effect was rather disturbing and curious, but not 
without moments of charm. EGAN Mew. 


“ From 9 to 11 ** 

Mr. ALLAN AYNESWORTH and Mr. Bronson Albery 
are developing a refreshing talent for the pre¬ 
sentation of original and rather unintentionally 
comic plays by not very well-known authors. Their 
latest adventure, carried out at Wyndham’s Theatre by 
arrangement with Mr. Frank Curzon and Mr. Gerald 
du Maurier, is a mysterious sort of comedy in three 
acts by Mr. Walter Hackett. 

It begins in the grossest confusion, which becomes 
confounded with the passage of time. Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard live in wealth and happiness at a Country 
House, with capital letters, bearing the pleasantly 
suburban and quoted name of “ Sunnymeade.” 
Howard, Mr. Patric Curwen, is engaged in some 
mysterious speculation or business, but that is not re¬ 
markable, seeing that all is mystery and, we are told, 
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romance. One concrete fact readily understood is that 
he needs money. His wife Alice, very cleverly acted 
by Miss Lettice Fairfax, has an idea. She gets Henry 
Poynter, evidently a very agreeable jeweller, to send 
her a diamond necklace, worth £30,000, on approval; 
she hands this to her husband to raise money on, and 
she is asked to return it before Howard can free it from 
some embargo. Mr. Poynter comes to the Country 
House to claim his diamonds, and Mrs. Howard and 
her friend Evelyn and her husband’s secretary Drayton, 
Mr. Sothern, and a queer uncle Carstairs, Mr. Fewlass 
Llewellyn, have to keep the jeweller from calling the 
police during the hours “ From 9 to 11,” when Howard 
returns from town with the necklace and all is well. 

This is the difficulty the author has set himself, and 
he has chosen to make Carstairs a most remarkable man 
—he does not look it—who can force the jeweller, who is 
rather a donkey—although he does not look that—to 
follow him at night-time through muddy lanes, while 
he tells him a story of how the diamonds have dis¬ 
appeared from “Sunnymeade.” 

We then see the melodramatic adventures which are 
supposed to be related to the unwilling Poynter enacted 
on the stage by the real people of the play. But the 
action is not clear. With more competent handling, it is 
possible that “From 9 to 11 ” might have been en¬ 
grossing. As it was presented, however, it appeared 
confusing and banal. But possibly the fault is with 
us in that we tried to follow the working of the author's 
intention, whereas we now fancy his idea was to 
bewilder and egarer us generally, and we ought to have 
fallen in with his mood and made the best of it. 
But then we were originally deceived by the excellent 
butler of Mr. Allan Aynesworth, conceived in the spirit 
of true comedy, and his sudden changes to what was 
supposed to be a detective and was yet Jim, a famous 
thief, and in reality the butler all the time, rather tried 
one’s sympathy. Miss Edyth Goodall as Susan Smith, 
maid at the Howards’, also goes through analogous 
transformations and plays with melodramatic force and 
without charm. 

The one thing we really like about the play is that 
it lasts even a shorter time than its title. In July the 
unwelcome suggestion we have often made that plays 
should be given from 9 until 11 o’clock is more than 
realised in the present Wyndham programme, so that 
we, at least, ought to beg all theatre-goers to make a 
point of trying to enjoy Mr. Aynesworth’s and Mr. 
AIIxtv’s newest production. 


“ Best Books ” is a volume likely to appeal to book¬ 
men all over the world, whether they are book-buyers, 
booksellers, or librarians. All the best books of the 
half-year, January to June, 1914, will be given in the 
first volume appearing in the early part of September, 
as well as a liberal selection from abroad. Messrs. 
Stanley Paul and Co. are the publishers, and advance 
subscription orders should be sent to the General 
Editor, 3, Darnley Terrace, Gravesend. 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

Bv A Regular Devotee. 

W EDNESDAY week was a comparatively quiet 
day, both in the Lords and the Commons. 
The Lords threw out the Plural Voting Bill. Crewe, 
forgetting what had been openly said by his supporters 
in the Commons to the contrary, declared that the 
Government were not seeking party advantage out of 
the Bill. Lord Lansdowne took exactly the opposite 
view; he said the Government knew their power was 
waning, and this was a last attempt to save something 
out of the wreck. We all wanted electoral reform, 
but this was a piecemeal attempt, with purely partisan 
objects in view. He moved the rejection—and the Bill 
was cast into darkness for the second time. 

In the Commons we welcomed back Austen in his 
father’s old constituency. The Irish had a row; Tim 
Healy declared the Budget would leave Ireland worse 
off than before—would the Chancellor leave Ireland 
out? This was delicious, and Lloyd George solemnly 
replied that, if the Irish Party really wanted it, he 
would consider it. This brought Dillon to his feet like 
a Jack-in-the-box; no, the Irish Party wanted no such 
thing! 

“ Peckham ” and George Faber next discussed the 
Sinking Fund. Why had Lloyd George reduced the 
Sinking Fund by a million? Faber plainly hinted 
that this finance was utterly unsound. The fiery little 
Welshman turned on his foes. They paraded them¬ 
selves as high financial authorities in the City, whilst, 
as a matter of fact, they were rabid Tory partisans. 
He praised himself for what he and his predecessor 
had accomplished; they had paid off millions more in 
fewer years than any of their predecessors. Other 
nations were spending large sums on armaments; so 
were we, but we did it out of income, whilst they only 
did it by means of gigantic loans. And yet they had 
paid off 103 millions of debt. 

Pretyman said that the Chancellor seemed to regard 
extravagance of language as a cloak for extravagance 
of expenditure; he would not dare to make a speech 
such as he had just made before an audience who really 
understood finance—as a matter of fact, he had in¬ 
creased the annual expenditure by 40 millions of 
money. 

There is a small party who sit just below the gang¬ 
way, on the back benches, who are always 41 chipping ” 
the Government about something. Sometimes it is Pirrie, 
more often latterly it is Hogge; Watt and Macalluni 
Scott aid and abet them. On Thursday afternoon 
they wanted to know why the English Royal Standard 
was flown at Stirling Castle during the recent visit of 
the King. Why were not the lions rampant in the first 
and fourth quarters visible. Asquith drily remarked 
that there was no “ English Royal Standard.” The 
flag that was flown was the Standard of the United 
Kingdom settled by Royal Proclamation at the Union 
in 1801. This settled Mr. Hogge’s hash for the time 
being. They next objected to an Englishman named 
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Simpson being appointed to an office in the Scottish 
Office of Works; then they badgered McKinnon Wood 
for his treatment of Suffragettes. 

Cassel and Godfrey Locker-Lampson have been the 
two best and most pertinacious critics of the Budget. 
Between them they must have been responsible for quite 
half the amendments. They had got up each subject 
with evident care, and delivered a raking cross-fire, 
which Lloyd George, who loathes figures, found it hard 
to combat. Cassel wanted the joint incomes of hus¬ 
bands and wives, when they did not exceed a total of 
£500, to be assessed separately for the purpose of 
exemption or abatement. This the Chancellor flatly 
declined to do—he did not defend the present practice, 
but said he could not afford it—it would deplete the 
Exchequer by three-quarters of a million. This amend¬ 
ment was defeated; whereupon Cassel moved for a 
special allowance of 25 per cent, discount on married 
people’s incomes. The old plea that it was a deterrent 
to marriage, and that people living together unmarried 
would fare better, was used for all it was worth; but 
Lloyd George was adamant; all he would say was that 
the new Committee on Income Tax would consider the 
matter. 

We then had a 44 runner ” in the shape of a wrangle 
as to whether a husband’s or wife’s goods should be 
distrained upon in cases where the tax is separately 
assessed. Some husbands did not know their wives’ 
incomes, had no chance of appealing against the assess¬ 
ment, and would not know it was not paid until their 
goods were about to be seized, and vice-versa . Lloyd 
George declared it was impossible to find out 41 which 
goods were whose.” Cheerful Charlie convulsed the 
House by saying that there were certain articles of 
clothing and furniture which were obviously belonging 
to one sex or the other, and suggested that distraint 
should be levied at the first on the goods of the sex 
liable to pay. The question of evasion of income tax 
by investment abroad, a practice which is growing, 
owing to the present Chancellor’s methods, was de¬ 
bated, but Lloyd George seemed to be satisfied that 
he had stopped most of the 44 earths ” of the ingenious, 
although Worthy Evans declares he has a scheme by 
which people need not pay income tax at all. 

On Friday there was a full House to listen to 
Asquith’s speech about the winding-up of business. In 
moving the suspension of the 11 o’clock rule for the 
rest of the session, he began the Slaughter of the Inno¬ 
cents. Amid groans he remorselessly slew a large 
number of Bills, but left such a long list that, if per¬ 
sisted in, it will mean we shall have to sit up most 
nights until the end of August. The new session would 
begin in early winter, by which he meant the last week 
in November or the first week in December. 

Bonar Law made a trenchant reply. He said the 
Prime Minister was making the worst of both worlds. 
We were to have a prolonged session and an autumn 
session as well. It caused members on all sides the 
maximum of inconvenience, and here members from all 
sides cheered. Members could not make arrangements 
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when to get away, and it interfered with the holidays 
of their children. The Government wasted time at the 
beginning of the session; with a little more foresight 
and management, he saw no reason why the House 
should not rise at the end of July every session and 
have no autumn sitting. The Government tried to do too 
much; the Parliamentary draughtsmen had no leisure 
to prepare Bills, and the result was bad and hasty 
legislation. Everybody then got up and pleaded for 
their own pet Bills; but you cannot get a quart into a 
pint pot, and I do not believe the pot is really a pint 
measure. It won't hold even all that Asquith pro¬ 
mised, and later on we shall have a further massacre. 

“ And a good job too,” said Banbury, when I expressed 
this opinion. 

On Monday the scene was intensely dramatic. With 
white face and troubled countenance Asquith an¬ 
nounced that the King had “commanded” a conference 
to be held at Buckingham Palace under the presidency 
of the Speaker. Bonar Law said he loyally accepted 
the “command” on behalf of his party. Redmond 
sullenly and slowly said: “My colleagues and myself 
have no responsibility for the policy of calling this 
convention, but as the invitation came in the form of 
a ‘command' from the King we at once accept it.” 
He was loudly cheered by the Labour men and many 
Government supporters. 

It was made known that the Government would be 
represented by Asquith and Lloyd George, the Opposi¬ 
tion by Lansdowne and Bonar Law, the Ulstermen by 
Carson and James Craig, and the Nationalists by Red¬ 
mond and Dillon. It was evidently considered that the 
Labour Party had no concern in the quarrel, so they 
were not invited to take part. Then Ginnell got up, 
and, after some demur from the Speaker, put the fol¬ 
lowing protest in the form of a question: “I ask the 
Prime Minister by what precedent and what authority 
he advises the King to place himself at the head of a 
conspiracy to defeat the decisions of this House?” 
The Speaker ignored the question, and before Asquith 
could reply invited new members to take their seats 
—the new member being Leverton Harris, who has 
been returned unopposed for his old friend Austen 
Chamberlain's seat in East Worcestershire. 

Everybody then turned into the Lobby to talk it 
over. Some Radicals were white with passion; Ginnell 
had unwittingly expressed their feelings exactly. The 
Labour men followed suit—they went downstairs to 
their den and passed a resolution against “ undue inter¬ 
ference of the Crown which is calculated to defeat the 
purposes of the Parliament Act.” They also expressed 
surprise that two rebels under arms, meaning Carson 
and Craig, had been invited to attend. Meanwhile the 
Amending Act is hung up, and we used up the rest of 
the day in getting on with several useful and more or 
less uncontroversial measures. 

It is always dangerous to prophesy, when I may have 
to admit before this article closes that I am wrong; but 
I have no faith that the Conference will effect anything. 
Asquith will have obtained another respite and a fort- 1 


night's delay; Ulster in the meantime will remain quiet; 
we shall be so much nearer the end of the session, and 
the Plural Voting Bill, by which they hope to obtain 
another lease of life, will be so much nearer the Statute 
Book. It is said Bonar Law stood out for a General 
Election, to be held immediately after the Conference, 
whatever the result. Asquith declined this, and ad¬ 
vised the “request” to attend to be turned into a 
“command.” 

On Tuesday the House went about its business as in 
a dream; we discussed the Finance Bill perfunctorily. 

The Conference met at Buckingham Palace at 11.30, 
and all the afternoon we wondered how it was going. 
It leaked out that the King had made a very grave 
speech, and that the Conference had risen after sitting 
for an hour and a half. The fact that it had not 
broken up at once was a relief to some people. 

The Radical malcontents met upstairs to protest 
against the action of the Government in allowing a 
Conference behind closed doors in Buckingham Palace, 
but it ended in passing a mild resolution in favour of 
Home Rule, with an expression underlying it that ;t 
would never do to allow the Government to go out 
before the Plural Voting Bill was passed. This ab¬ 
solutely confirms what I wrote yesterday. Perhaps I 
ought to add that it is now declared the King has acted 
throughout under the advice of his Ministers, i.e 
Asquith. 


Notes and News 

In the July number of the “Strand Magazine” a 
story appears by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle on the use 
of submarines in war, together with the opinions of a 
large number of naval experts, including several ad¬ 
mirals. This story points out what Sir Arthur believes 
to be “ a big chink in the national armour.” 


Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, the sole literary executrix 
of the late Sir Charles Dilke and the editor of his auto¬ 
biographical memoirs and correspondence, informs us 
that the announcements relating to her forthcoming 
book which have appeared in several papers are un¬ 
authorised by her and entirely premature. 


Roshanara, who went to New York last December for 
a fortnight's engagement, took the town by storm, and 
on the second day was booked for a six months’ tour. 
She has just arrived in England, and on the 27th will 
appear at the Coliseum for a few weeks, after which 
she returns to India to dance at the three days' be¬ 
trothal ceremony of one of India's wealthiest princes. 


“ Modern Cities ” is the title of a specially interest¬ 
ing book issued by Messrs. Funk and Wagnall's Com¬ 
pany, which sounds a note of progress of the awaken¬ 
ing for better conditions throughout the world. It is 
a result of the study of the conditions of city govern¬ 
ment by Messrs. Horatio M. Pollock, Ph.D., and 
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William S. Morgan, Ph.D., who have analysed these 
conditions in the light of modern requirements and the 
civic spirit. 


Some time ago Dr. Montessori was invited by the 
Australian Government to organise the education of 
infants in one of their provinces, and the same request 
has now been made to her by the Argentine Republic. 
It is interesting also to note that students of education 
in this country are shortly to have an opportunity of 
hearing the Doctoressa in person, for it is announced 
that she is to pay a visit to England early in October 
this year, when she will give a course of lectures and 
demonstrations of her system. 


In connection with the announcement of the amalga¬ 
mation between Coutts’ Bank and that of Robarts, 
Lubbock and Co., it is interesting to note that much 
new light is to be shown on the life of the famous 
Thomas Coutts in a forthcoming book, 41 The Jolly 
Duchess,** by Charles E. Pearce. The Duchess was 
Harriot Mellon, the actress. Thomas Coutts took her 
from the stage to be his wife, and, after inheriting his 
fortune of £900,000, Harriot became the Duchess of St. 
Albans. Mr. Pearce’s book, of which Stanley Paul 
and Co. are the publishers, abounds in stories of the 
stage and society a hundred years ago. 


During the August holiday period the ninth London 
Aviation Meeting will be held at the Hendon Aero¬ 
drome, covering three days, from Saturday, August 1, 
to Monday. The first day’s events, beginning at 3 
p.m., include a speed handicap in two heats and a final 
heat, and “looping” displays. A series of special 
flying displays and passenger flights will be given on 
the Sunday, and Bank Holiday's programme com¬ 
mences at noon with special flying displays, to be fol¬ 
lowed by a twelve-mile speed contest, a bomb-dropping 
competition, and a sixteen-mile cross-country race in 
which many well-known Hendon pilots will take part, 
including Verrier, Brock, Noel, Carr and Grahame- 
White. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

THE AUSTRO-SERVIAN CRISIS 

T HE hostile relations now existing between Austria 
and Servia have, during the past week, grown 
in intensity. So far as the world can judge at present, 
the bitter conflict seems to be confined to the Press of 
both countries, and whatever representations are being 
made through diplomatic channels are shrouded in 
secrecy. That communications of a highly delicate 
nature are, however, passing between the Foreign 
Offices of Belgrade and Vienna there can be no room 
for doubt, while the official reticence maintained in 
regard to these communications is perfectly compre¬ 
hensible. But what is not quite so capable of explana¬ 
tion is that apparently no attempt is made to put a 
check upon the spirit of aggravation and irritation 
which is daily manifesting itself in the newspapers. 
In this respect, if we glance at the brief history of 
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events since the tragedy of Serajevo, Vienna and Buda- 
Pesth will be found to have been the chief offenders. 
Once they had launched the attack, so to speak, it was, 
of course, inevitable that the journals of Belgrade 
should retaliate vigorously. And this is exactly what 
took place. For the solemn and painful observances 
attending the funeral of the Royal victims were scarcely 
completed before a virulent Press took the field in 
Austria-Hungary. After making the fullest possible 
allowance for outraged feelings, it is difficult to find 
justification for the groundless charges of hideous com¬ 
plicity in the Serajevo crime that were recklessly 
levelled at the Servian Government by the newspapers 
of the Dual Monarchy. Time enough has elapsed to 
bring the wisdom of calm reflection, if, indeed, such 
wisdom was ever courted. But so far from having 
moderated its tone, the Austrian Press has grown more 
bitter and more specifically offensive with the passing 
of the weeks. 

It may appear, perhaps, that we are giving an undue 
importance to the angry splutterings of newspapers, 
seeing that they are not a deciding factor in the issue 
of peace or war. The fact remains, however, as we 
have implied, that in the unseemly quarrel now in pro¬ 
gress they have enjoyed a freedom of initiative which 
savours of official sanction. Thus we are led to the 
conclusion that within the Monarchy there exists a 
strong desire to provoke a dispute with Servia, such 
as will afford an opportunity to settle once and for all 
the thorny questions arising out of the presence within 
its borders of a vigorous and restless Slav element. On 
former occasions the Vienna Government have not been 
slow to utilise the organs of publicity for stimulating 
a movement having some very definite object. And 
when, as frequently has been the case, this object has 
been rendered unattainable, the fault has not lain with 
any falling off in enthusiastic championing on the part 
of the Press. In a barometric sense, therefore, the 
latter is clearly useful for the purposes of observation. 

The motives that lie behind the Austrian attack on 
Servia become apparent when we examine the nature of 
the allegations that are made and the rumours that are 
given currency. Thus the charge that Belgrade is 
aiding and abetting the Greater Servia movement 
within the dominions of the Monarchy, a charge which 
is repudiated in Servia, exposes Austria to the fair 
criticism that she herself is known to harbour grandiose 
ideas of a Greater Austria, for the realisation of which 
she has more than once been willing to take considerable 
risks. As to the studious circulation of alarmist 
rumours which have caused needless panic among the 
Austrian colony in Belgrade, viewed in the light of 
truth, no condemnation reflecting upon the craven 
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timidity of its diplomats and merchants would be too 
strong, were it not for the obvious existence of a desire 
to create a widespread impression that the Servian 
Government is incapable of maintaining order in its own 
capital. Such an impression, if sedulously fostered, 
would go a long way towards providing a serviceable 
pretext to enterprising statesmen in Vienna. But how¬ 
ever much we may deplore the methods which the 
Austrian Government see fit to adopt in the present 
crisis, we must recognise the actualities of the position 
which confronts them. The Hapsburg dominions con¬ 
stitute a State the heterogeneous composition of which 
offers no parallel. Of the resultant problems none is 
so urgent or so menacing to national integrity as that 
presented by the virile and assertive Slav communities 
that past conquest has brought within its borders. It 
is not as though this question were entirely local and 
self-contained; for the millions of Slav subjects of the 
Emperor Francis-Joseph recognise racially no dividing 
line between themselves and the powerful States that 
so recently have emerged triumphant from the upheaval 
in the Balkans. 

Naturally, the sympathy of these nations is with 
their kinsfolk who, cherishing aspirations of their own, 
owe allegiance to the Dual Monarchy. When we re¬ 
member that not without some reason this national sym¬ 
pathy is looked upon in Austria as being symptomatic 
of a national tendency in the direction of territorial 
aggrandisement, it becomes a matter for little surprise 
that the Vienna Government should have framed a 
policy which requires very little straining to become 
oppressively anti-Slav in application. Thus it is appa- 
_jnt that the ordinary task of administering her alien 
communities is sufficiently hazardous; but when schemes 
are contemplated for the consolidation of her outlying 
Provinces which involve an extension of boundaries and 
the further subjugation of peoples, Austria is inviting 
a peril which may alter the whole course of her destiny 
as a world Power. On such an occasion as the present, 
therefore, when from day to day the monarchical policy 
is being translated into progressive action, she requires | 
the sanest and coolest statesmanship at her command. 
We find it hard to believe that in so supreme a moment 
these qualities will fail to manifest themselves. At 
the same time, our wonder grows that authority should 
remain silent and inactive while a campaign of vilifi¬ 
cation is permitted to continue on the part of the Press. 
Surely in the twentieth century such a disreputable 
display is not needed even as a safety valve for public 
opinion ! But it is by no means certain that public 
opinion in Austria-Hungary is in sympathy with its 
Press, which clamours so loudly for war. The mer¬ 
cantile and trading communities have not forgotten the 
long weeks of financial depression which synchronised 
with the recent period of armed tension between their ! 
country and Russia. Doubtless by responsible Minis¬ 
ters, too, this circumstance, together with the present 
unsatisfactory state of the national credit, will be taken 
fully into consideration. 

It would seem incredible that the Government should | 
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lightly embark upon hostilities against Servia without 
first of all counting the cost. They are not likely to 
delude themselves into the belief that the area of con¬ 
flict would be localised. Moreover, we should bear in 
mind that throughout both stages of the protracted 
crisis in the Balkans Austria, in the interests of world 
peace, is to be credited with having exhibited an ad¬ 
mirable forbearance. If at times she displayed her 
hand, she did not show her teeth. 

Meanwhile the significance of the visit of M. Poincar6 
to Russia will not be lost upon the Vienna Cabinet. In 
spite of the lamentations of the Novoe Vremya the 
solidarity of the Triple Entente has once more re¬ 
ceived reaffirmation, and never has Russia been in a 
more favourable position for asserting her determina¬ 
tion to preserve the status quo in the Balkans as far 
as her Slav prot6g6s are concerned. Then, apart from 
the support of France and England upon which she 
can rely, she is further strengthened by the cordial 
relations now established with Rumania. Such are the 
factors which must be decisive in any issue where the 
breaking of peace is involved. But we cannot believe 
that it is even contemplated that the crisis should be 
permitted to reach so dangerous a stage. These very. 
factors will be employed not as armed coercion, but in 
the form of diplomatic persuasion directed in the right 
quarter. Therefore, without Servia having to humiliate 
herself or Austria-Hungary beat an undignified retreat, 
we may expect to see ultimate reconciliation between 
the two countries effected by means other than blood¬ 
shed. 


MOTORING 

OTORISTS attending the Goodwood races are 
informed that the Automobile Association and 
Motor Union has been granted exclusive control of all 
arrangements in connection with motor-car and other 
vehicle enclosures on the course. The motor enclosures 
are available for all motorists, whether members of the 
A.A. and M.U. or not. A large contingent of A.A. 
road patrols will be on duty to direct members and all 
visitors to the enclosures, and to render them any assist¬ 
ance they may require. Members will also find on the 
course a depot where they will be able to obtain sup¬ 
plies such as tyres, petrol, oil and other necessaries 
for their cars and motor-cycles, and there will also be 
an efficient staff of mechanics available for executing 
repairs, etc. All communications with regard to Good- 
wood arrangements should be addressed to the Auto¬ 
mobile Association and Motor Union, Goodwood De¬ 
partment, 9, New Coventry Street, London, W. 

• * * 

Owners of Rolls-Royce cars will be interested lo 
know that a new London Repair Department, where all 
ordinary running repairs and adjustments can be ex¬ 
peditiously effected, has just been opened in Crickle- 
wood Lane, Cricklewood. The works, which have been 
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specially erected, are within five minutes' walk of the 
Edgware Road, and are easily accessible from any part 
of London. They cover an area of 20,000 square feet, 
and are 250 feet in length, with a handsome frontage of 
80 feet to the main road. It is needless to say that the 
internal arrangements and equipment are in accordance 
with the best modem standards, being modelled upon 
those existing in the famous Rolls-Royce factory in 
Derby. Thirty bays separated by expanded metal par¬ 
titions, and each provided with a pit, are arranged 
on either side of the central avenue, which is 32 feet 
in width throughout the entire length of the building. 

• • • 

The stores, carrying a comprehensive stock of spare 
parts, are conveniently situated in the centre of the 
works. A smaller store, fitted with lock-up expanded 
metal cupboards, is provided for the safe custody of 
spares and valuable body fittings belonging to cars 
undergoing repairs. Installed in the machine shop are 
a number of high-class machine tools selected and 
adapted to the work undertaken, and two overhead 
travelling cranes of the type in use in the Derby factory, 
e?ch capable of lifting a heavy car, are provided. The 
first travels a distance of 84 feet, and is placed over the 
car bays at one end of the works, whilst the second is 
erected above the central avenue. Regulation of the 
temperature is effected by a low-pressure hot-water heat¬ 
ing system, and adequate top lighting is provided 
throughout. The principles and practice of the Rolls- 
Royce factory at Derby are strictly adhered to in the 
new department, the control of the whole and the super¬ 
vision of repairs being in the hands of officials who have 
been trained at Derby, and who are thoroughly conver¬ 
sant with the latest methods employed in the design 
and adjustment of Rolls-Royce cars. In short, the 
whole department is organised with a view to ensuring 
that, in all the work undertaken, the Rolls-Royce 
standard of excellence may be fully maintained. 


In the Temple of Mammon 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 

A LL the markets are in the dumps. It is difficult to 
know whether people are selling because they are 
frightened, or whether banks are getting out of 
pawned stock in order to clear up accounts for the end of 
the month. To the impartial observer it is in¬ 
credible to think that Great Britain and Ireland should be 
plunged into war just because a few thousand Protestants 
and Catholics cannot agree as to who shall control the 
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County of Fermanagh. The City believes that the poli¬ 
tician is bluffing and that the whole matter has been ar¬ 
ranged ; this is a common-sense view to take. Also, the 
City notes that Ulster securities are now standing at a 
higher price than they did some months back. Belfast 
Corporation are up i£; Belfast Harbour is a shade down, 
but on the other hand Belfast Water has risen over 3$ 
points. County Down Railway debentures are very steady. 
Great Northern Railway securities are all harder. There 
has been a fractional fall in bank shares, but this is pro¬ 
bably due to the slackening of trade. The famous York 
Street Company securities are all harder. Now if it be 
true that the Ulsterman is one of the cleverest men of 
business in the kingdom, surely if he intended to start a 
civil war he would first of all have turned all his Ulster 
securities into cash. That he has not done this is proved 
by the prices now ruling for all Ulster securities. It is 
impossible to buy any gilt-edged North of Ireland security 
to pay any higher yield than any other gilt-edged stock 
outside Ulster. 

The new issues are going very badly indeed. The Pro¬ 
vince of Ontario asked for a million per cent, stock at 
par. The offer was totally neglected, only 10 per cent, 
being subscribed. S. Smith and Sons, the well-known 
manufacturers of motor accessories, have turned them¬ 
selves into a limited company, and offer the public 50,000 
ordinary shares at par. The profits for 1914 are £12,581, 
so that the issue appears a reasonable Industrial security, 
especially as the business is well managed. Cambrian 
Anthracite, with a capital of ,£30,000, offered £30,000 7 
per cent, debentures at 92J, and no one should risk his 
money in such an enterprise. The City of Christiania 
offered £425,000 4$ per cent, bonds at 99J. This is a 
first-class municipal security. The Imperial Ottoman 
Docks offers through Armstrong, Whitworth and Vickers 
£600,000 5J per cent, guaranteed bonds at 94. The busi¬ 
ness is intended to equip docks and arsenals for the Otto¬ 
man Government and to construct a floating dock. The 
bonds are unconditionally guaranteed by the Imperial 
Ottoman Government, and are secured on certain tithes. 
The yield is over 5! per cent., and this shows that the issue 
is a definite speculation dependent entirely upon the capa¬ 
city of Turkey to avoid a reorganisation of her debt. 

Money has hardened up during the past few days. Paris 
is again in the market for gold, and the serious financial 
troubles in Vienna have made people nervous. Also, the 
usual end of the month window-dressing has now' com¬ 
menced. But if the difficulties on the Continent turn out 
to be purely financial and not political, we shall once again 
see cheap money. 

Paris has been nervous throughout the whole week, and 
Vienna has been on the verge of panic. It is clear that 
the Austrian Government means to administer a severe 
lesson to Servia, but very few people believe that it will 
go to the point of war. It is clearly understood that if 
hostilities broke out Russia would have to intervene on be¬ 
half of the Slavs, and that would mean a European war. 
Austria has behaved with so much circumspection during 
the recent crisis that it is incredible that her reserve will 
break down. It is certain that a great deal of weakness 
on the Continent is due to financial trouble in Paris, where 
the banks are all loaded up with unsaleable securities. In 
Vienna enormous sums of money were lost through the 
Balkan war, and it will take a long time for Austria to re¬ 
cover. These financial troubles make for peace. No great 
nation enters into a European war unless it is amply pro¬ 
vided with cash. Detailed statements have been issued to 
the Press in regard to the proposed Brazil loan, but on 
each occasion insiders have sold. It looks very much as 


though these statements were issued for a purpose, and 
were not entirely disinterested. I shall not believe in the 
issue of a loan until I actually see it advertised in the 
newspapers. 

The Home railway market, in spite of the fact that 
the dividends are now being announced, remains dull. Too 
much attention need not be paid to the labour trouble ; it 
is quite possible that this matter will be settled amicably. 

It is also almost certain that the Labour Party are bluffing 
in order to force on nationalisation. Whilst I do not sug¬ 
gest a purchase of either London and North Western 
or Lancashire and Yorkshire, I am convinced that those 
who buy Great Westerns to-day will make money before 
the end of the year. Gamblers in Dover A have been get¬ 
ting out and the stock is weak. Underground Electrics, in 
spite of numeious puffs that have appeared in the Press, 
have also been sold, and in view of the certainty that omni¬ 
buses will be taxed they appear quite safe to sell. 

The American market has recovered mainly because 
everyone in Wall Street is a “bear.” Mr. James Speyer 
has been talking in a very “bullish” manner, and Morgans 
are also said to be “bullish.” The strong point is the 
magnificent crop; the weak points are continued dull trade 
and the financial difficulties of many of the smaller roads. 
Large numbers of these roads are now in the hands of the 
receiver. Missouri Pacific is to be reorganised at the end 
of the year, and Denver and Western Pacific also appear 
to be in difficulties. 

The Eastern International Rubber Trust has at last faced 
its difficulties. It has utilised the reserve fund to write 
down its depreciation, but there is still over £60,000 loss 
on the securities. No dividend is paid, the revenue from 
investments has fallen heavily, and the present position 
of the company is not at all satisfactory. Manchester 
North Borneo make a profit of £8,760 and pay 6 per cent. 
Working costs are a shade over nd. f.o.b., and there is a 
net profit of is. 3d., which is satisfactory. Padang Jawa 
has made £7*181 profit, and pays 8 per cent., after carry¬ 
ing £2,000 to reserve. There is no reason why it should 
not continue this rate of dividend. 

The Oil market has been completely upset by the finan¬ 
cial trouble on the Continent. There has been a great 
deal of gambling in Oil shares, and Shells are now 4^. 
Urals have also been very weak. Spies have been sold in 
spite of the excellent news. The strike in Baku continues, 
and this has made all Russian shares very weak. Standard 
Oil continues to cut prices, and at the moment the outlook 
for oil is not good. 

In the Mining market the depression continues, and 
Paris has sold Tintos, De Beers and all Kaffirs. Russians 
have also been weak, and the Kirkland group, finding that 
purchasers are rare and difficult to get hold of, have with¬ 
drawn their support. Copper shares have been sold. The 
Ropp report was satisfactory, and there is no doubt that 
the company will get all the money it needs for the develop¬ 
ment of its ground, Mr. Balfour’s figures being very opti¬ 
mistic. 

The Marconi meeting was a definite victory for Mr. 
Marconi, but Mr. Godfrey Isaacs admitted that he had sold 
a large portion of his Marconis at £4. This was hardly 
good news for unfortunate holders at present values, for if 
it was good enough for the managing director to sell it 
should certainly be good enough for the public. The 
Gordon Hotels’ figures show that profits have been main¬ 
tained, but there is still a heavy depreciation on the invest¬ 
ments unprovided for. Hoffnung figures are good, and the 
5A per cent, preference seem an excellent Industrial 

security. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

K.T.— Central Argentine gross earnings are nearly 
half a million down on the year, but if the company only 
places about £100,000 to renewal funds there is no reason 
why it should not continue its present rate of 6 per cent, on 
the ordinary stock. Last year it spent ,£490,000 on re¬ 
newals, but this was an excessive amount, and the com¬ 
pany does not usually spend more than about £250,000. 
Therefore, you may reasonably expect your dividend to be 
maintained. 

V.M.—Shells seem unlikely to go back to 5, especially 
as the Standard Oil Company have begun cutting prices. 
I do not think that any serious Oil war will begin for 
some time, as the companies are all very busy; but it is 
clear that one is contemplated. Therefore, a rise in Oil 
shares is improbable, although we are certain to see a 
small reaction. 

PERPLEXED.—The heavy fall in Mysore shares is 
probably due to a forced liquidation. At the same time, 
you must not forget that the shares, even at their present 
price, are fully valued. It is impossible to give any de¬ 
finite life to a mine like the Mysore. There may be three 
years* ore in sight, but no one should gamble upon a much 
longer life. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE NECESSITOUS LADIES HOLIDAY FUND. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—You were good enough on previous occasions to 
allow me space in your valuable paper to appeal for con¬ 
tributions to provide holidays by the sea or country side 
for necessitous ladies. Through the generosity of your 
readers, I was enabled to bring rest and refreshment to 
many. 

1 appeal again for help to send away governesses, 
typists, hospital nurses, secretaries, musicians, actresses, 
and ladies engaged in other professipns who, unable to 
provide holidays for themselves, and without the possi¬ 
bility of earning money in the summer months, are left 
behind in London, exposed to the sufferings attendant on 
poverty. I plead for those too proud to plead for them¬ 
selves ; for the delicate, and more especially for those 
broken down in health from overwork. 

All contributions sent to me will be thankfully acknow¬ 
ledged and distributed among deserving cases, if sent to 
appended address. 1 am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Constance Beerbohm. 

48, Upper Berkeley Street, W. 


CAPETOWN CATHEDRAL (MEMORIAL) FUND. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—The Committee of the Capetown Cathedral 
Memorial Fund, which was formed in 1901 for the pur¬ 
pose of building the East End of the Cathedral at Cape¬ 
town, as a memorial of those who died and a thank-offer¬ 
ing for those who were spared in the war in South Africa, 
has almost finished the work entrusted to it. 

The Roll of the Dead, written on vellum and beautifully 
illustrated, is now complete, and has been submitted to 
their Majesties the King and Queen, and to Queen 
Alexandra. 

This magnificent book will be open to the inspection of 
the subscribers to the Fund, and to the general public, 
at the Royal United Services Institution, Whitehall, until 
the end of the present month. 
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As a work of art, and as a most touching reminder of 
the many thousands who have done their duty to their 
country, this manuscript should be seen before it is finally 
dispatched to the Shrine in Capetown Cathedral, where 
it will be deposited. Yours faithfully, 

Roberts (F.-M.), 

7, Princes Street, Westminster. Chairman. 


A DIATRIBE AGAINST CRICKET. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—It is an old cry that England is sport-ridden. Un¬ 
fortunately, there is only too much reason in the lamenta¬ 
tion and animadversions passed alike on football and 
fisticuffs. Last week columns of the papers and the con¬ 
versation of four men out of six turned on the Carpentier- 
Smith contest, till one became sick of the boxers’ very 
names. Two guineas a time were paid for seats by people 
who, if asked to subscribe to a fund for the relief of suf¬ 
ferers through some great disaster, would find a few 
shillings the maximum of their financial surplus. An 
agitation was recently started against golf; every winter 
there is a wild outcry against soccer and Rugby excesses; 
and no student of affairs can question that the condemna¬ 
tion heaped upon both is wholly proper. How England 
gets through its labours, either in factory or office, is 
difficult to understand when so much time is given up to 
sport; if not to actual participation, at least to observation. 
Yet the madness of a world which devotes to the links or 
the ring or the football field hours and hours that should 
be spent in discharging the daily task of desk or bench 
is sanity compared with the obsession of cricket. Posi¬ 
tively ludicrous is it, from the point of view of the man 
who seeks to go about his business in the innocent belief 
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that bread and butter are of at least as much importance as 
runs at Lords or the Oval, to find that every other man he 
hopes to catch at his office or make some engagement with 
is going, or has gone, to a cricket match ! 

In the railway train, the talk is of nothing but cricket, 
and what Douglas did yesterday is of far greater moment 
than Sir Edward Carson’s challenge to the Government 
or Huerta’s resignation or Mr. Lloyd George’s muddled 
finance. Serious-minded men discuss the doings of Fry 
and Jessop, Douglas and Day, with an eagerness which 
could not be intensified if the issue were one affecting the 
future of the human race. And what a jargon it is : “A 
leg hit”; “caught in the slips”; “a maiden over”; and 
all the cryptic rest of it. No “shop” that was ever talked 
is quite as boring to the man who does not play the game 
as the jargon of cricket. If men put one-half the energy 
into the mere affairs of life that they put into cricket, what 
a w’orld of success might be theirs. Such devotion would 
win triumph by its own momentum. Even in the home 
one cannot escape the infliction. Paterfamilias hopes 
during his breakfast to learn what little there is to be 
learnt of the Government’s programme and what Mr. 
Bonar Law thinks of it, or he wants to know what the 
critic has to say of the latest play or book. In comes 
Young Hopeful. “Please let me have the cricket page,” 
and breakfast does not worry him till he knows whether 
Essex or Kent or Yorkshire has improved its position or 
gone back in the struggle for the championship. Y014 dare 
not curse cricket and say, “Get on with your meal,” or “I 
wish your reports bore evidence of the same enthusiasm 
in your school w'ork, young man.” Temerity of that sort 
might bring the whole domestic fabric about your cars. 
The cricket mania will follow you even to a quiet game of 
bridge. Some fanatic will surely ask whether you noticed 
Jessop’s w r onderful new' performance, or whether you were 
aware that the pitch was in a particular condition, and 
whilst you are straining every nerve to get trumps out, 
you find yourself distracted by the unintelligible gibberish 
of the cricket dialogue. 

If cricket did for the nation and its manhood what is 
claimed for it we might suffer the annoyance patiently. 
How a nation is to benefit by people in their thousands 
wasting bright days watching eleven men trying to dispose 
of two batsmen I cannot imagine. If the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton or someone else said, “Waterloo was won on the 
playing-fields of Eton,” I can only write him down a 
master of nonsensical paradox. So strongly do I feel on 
the subject that, if I had my w'ay, I would abolish Lords, 
the Oval, and other notorious cricket grounds altogether, 
or, at any rate, compel teams to play in private without 
the limelight w'hich blinds them and everyone else to other 
interests in life. I shall be told that I am advocating a 
course which would as certainly lead to civil strife as the 
attempt to coerce Ulster. The daily Press would raise a 
storm because it would lose thousands of readers and a 
certain amount of advertisement revenue. But anything 
would be better than the inertia which cricket has imposed 
on four-sixths of the people in respect of serious affairs. 
The cynic has said that life would be very tolerable but 
for its amusements; it would assuredly be more tolerable 
if we heard less of cricket and football and could relegate' 
a prize-fight, w’hich is of the utmost insignificance in itself, 
to a corner of the daily paper. Instead, we get two 
editorial columns in a paper like the Observer on the great 
qualities of the prize-ring ! No doubt my suggestion that 
Lords should be closed w r ill be regarded as a huge joke; 
time was when the proposal to close Cremorne Gardens 


would have been regarded in the same light. Something 
ought certainly to be done to prevent liberty running to 
seed as it is running to-day. Ernest Russell. 

[Does Mr. Russell, we wonder, ever relax? Is he quite 
sure that, in spite of many maxims, occurring in many lan¬ 
guages, the deathly daily round of toil w ill produce “a world 
of success”? We doubt it. In any case, his indictment 
is equally true—if true at all—when applied to every 
description of sport. The importance of being earnest 
may, w f e think, be exaggerated.—E d. Academy.] 
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Buy or borrow the Book : hut do not beg for 
lt v nor steal it. 

470 p. crn. 8vo. 8/6 net. 

Stanley Paul 6 Co., 31, Essex Street, 

Strand, W.C. 
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Notes of the Week 

I N this era of slapdash government and un¬ 
instructed departures it is interesting to observe 
how dire are the consequences of political dunces 
tampering with the status quo which their statesman¬ 
like predecessors knew how to establish, as well as the 
sacrifices to be incurred in maintaining it. Un¬ 
principled intrigue has plunged Ireland into turmoil, 
and larcenous filching of territory, under the cloak— 
odiously donned—of latter-day crusaders, from the 
Ottoman Empire threatens to plunge Europe into 
fratricidal strife. The status quo in which safety lay 
in the case of Ireland was in the indomitable resolve 
to maintain the Union whilst granting all reasonable 
privileges to the two races who inhabit that small 
island; the status quo in which safety lay in the case 
of the Balkan Peninsula, was to leave Turkey in pos¬ 
session of the territory which rightly belonged to her. 
In 1904 the late Mr. Chamberlain declared, " The day 
of small nations has passed away; the day of Empires 
has come.” Never has an axiom of policy been more 
speedily justified. The attempt to set up a small 
nation across the Irish Channel has made rational 
government impossible, and promises to produce civil 
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discord. “Alta sedent civilis vulnera dextrae.” A 
maxim as old as A.D. 40, the truth of which, it is 
apparent, will be bitterly realised in A.D. 1914. Under 
the status quo , subsequent to the land settlement and 
the generous treatment of Ireland all round, the cry 
for Home Rule ceased to be heard, except in the shrill 
treble of the superannuated Fenian and in the mouth- 
ings of professional disturbers of the peace or Parlia¬ 
mentary place-hunters. With the onslaught on the 
status quo delivered by a jobbing clique of modem 
“undertakers,” Ireland has been converted into a 
seething mass of political and sectarian hatred. 


What of the emancipated populations formerly sub¬ 
ject to the Porte? They were at least as well 
governed by the Turk as they have ever shown them¬ 
selves to be capable of government. With some of 
them, covetousness is their symbol; and with others, 
murder is their pastime. There would be no great 
harm in these peoples robbing each other of territory 
which in no sense of law belongs to them, nor need the 
predilection for murder exhibited by some of them 
be greatly deplored if reserved for home consumption. 
The crime and the mischief is that the treacherous de¬ 
parture by the Signatory Powers to the Treaties of 
Paris and Berlin from their plighted obligation to 
maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Empire has 
shattered the status quo which was the guarantee of 
peace for the Powers which matter, and has placed it 
in the ambit of petty States to create a situation which 
must bring those Powers into collision. As for Servia 
and her sordid scrap of history, we say advisedly that 
her fate so far as Great Britain is concerned is not 
worth the endangerment of the life of a single sailor 
or soldier. 


Anarchy, or something very like it, reigns in Dublin; 
rifles have already gone off and blood has been shed; 
events have got beyond the control of the Government 
and scapegoats will not save them from responsibility. 
Mr. BirrelPs attitude is abject, and, whatever else is 
done or not done, the Irish Secretaryship should be 
taken out of his hands. In Parliament the chaos is 
equally great, the outlook equally grave. Ministers go 
to Mr. Redmond for their orders, and then dare neither 
ignore them nor attempt to carry them out in their 
entirety. They propose apparently to restore the 
Amending Bill pretty much to its original form. They 
cannot carry it. The Parliament Act will not apply. 
Hence they will have no alternative but to force the 
Home Rule Bill through without amendment, and the 
moment they do that, the Provisional Government of 
Ulster will be called into being. It will be the signal 
for civil war. The prospect is too ghastly for words. 


Is it too late even now to escape dire disaster ? The 
Conference last week failed because neither side would 
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give way. As matters are, neither side, perhaps, can 
be expected to give way. The essential thing now is 
either a sponge to wipe the whole slate clean, or courage 
on the part of the Government to recognise facts and 
make an entirely new departure. Nine months ago we 
suggested that the way out was to be found in separate 
legislatures for North and South. That is the only 
hope still. Sir Horace Plunkett, Major-General Sir 
Alfred Turner, and others, in the Times % are now ad¬ 
vocating what we advocated from the beginning. An 
Ulster Parliament and a Nationalist Parliament work¬ 
ing side by side for a year or two would probably not 
find their differences irreconcilable. That the position 
is not absolutely beyond hope is proved by what is 
happening in Ireland. Effective government is non¬ 
existent, says the Irish Times , and it looks as though 
order may yet have to be protected by the very forces 
which this unhappy controversy has called into exist¬ 
ence. Between the rival camps of Volunteers there is 
already mutual respect, and if rival legislatures were 
established the same spirit would doubtless soon mani¬ 
fest itself. The resources of statesmanship are not yet 
exhausted; what is wanted is the statesman. 


The discussion on the Housing Bill last week made 
one thing clear: the measure is necessary to enable 
Ministers to make good the deficiency in agricultural 
housing caused by their own policy and propaganda. 
Is there a single item in the great Radical programme 
of reform which has not victimised intended benefici¬ 
aries? Mr. Runciman says it is “a startling fact” that 
no more than £300,000 has been advanced under the 
sanction of the Local Government Board for rural 
housing since the Act of 1910. The explanation is 
obvious. The Government have created so serious a 
sense of insecurity that people will not even avail them¬ 
selves of proffered loans for building or other purposes. 
There is admittedly a shortage in country cottages. 
Mr. Prothero, who certainly knows what he is talking 
about, says that of 22,000 cottages built for agricul¬ 
tural labourers, 1,000 are occupied by Government 
employees and the public authorities. If that is a fair 
percentage for the whole country, then there are 40,000 
cottages so occupied. Bureaucracy and taxes on pro¬ 
perty are accountable for much of the existing trouble. 
The Government propose to get out of the difficulty, 
for which they are responsible, by setting up yet 
another body of officials : a royal road to the spending 
of public money and the embarrassment of private 
enterprise without advancing the real interest of 
labourer or farmer one step. 


Lord Rosebery's remarks at Epsom College on the 
subject of manners were evidently casual. He sug¬ 
gested that manners reflect character, and he proceeded 
to knock the bottom out of his own case by showing 
that some of the worst scoundrels have perfect manners 


and some of the best men the worst manners. The old 
adage had it that “Manners makyth man* ; like many 
ancient maxims, that needs qualification. Manners arc 
the rascal's best cloak, and Tennyson was poet rather 
than philosopher when he wrote : 

Manners are not idle, but the fruit 

Of loyal nature and of noble mind. 

Manners, unfortunately, are not necessarily a part of 
modern education; too often they are regarded as 
evidence of a mere desire to pose, and the whole trend 
of a democracy-suffragette-ridden age is to discount 
them. In Parliament, in public, in what is sometimes 
called Society, manners are frequently conspicuously 
v/anting. But if every badly mannered man and 
woman to-day were to be held as bad in character also, 
we are afraid the great majority would be condemned 
as embryo criminals. 


A long array of distinguished correspondents of the 
Times has been in search of a Motto for London. Why 
not simply “The Metropolis’*—classic, popular, and 
full of significance? 


Fairies 

"Mother, where do fairies dwell?” 

“ In the swinging jonquil-bell; 

And whene’er they wish to roani, 
Fox-gloves offer them a home; 

All their goods are carried free 
By the heavy bumble-bee, 

But each fairy rideth by 
On a flashing dragon-fly.” 

“ Mother, what do fairies wear ?” 

“ Sparkling snowdrops in their hair; 

Dresses silver, grey, or dun, 

By the busy spider spun; 

Cloaks of scarlet pimpernel, 

Velvet-soft and fitting well; 

Specks of shoes of dainty hue, 

Made of speed-well petals blue.” 

“ Mother, what do fairies eat?” 

“ Honey-drops from clover sweet, 

Tender heart of scented rose, 

Butter, where the cowslip blows; 

And their drink of liquid gold 
Yellow king-cups always hold. 

All this dainty feast is spread 
On a milk-white mushroom head.” 

“ Mother, may I fairies see?” 

“ Sleep, my sweet; they’ll come to thee ! ” 

Ella E. Walters. 
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“Gentlemen, the King!” 

E VERY Briton to-day who treasures his liberties 
and takes pride in the Empire’s integrity and 
the Nation’s dignity should be a self-constituted toast¬ 
master: “Gentlemen, the King!” The event is too 
near, perhaps, for the average man to see the King’s 
intervention in a grave national crisis in its true signifi¬ 
cance. But its urgency is proved, first by the relief 
which it brought to the minds of most of his subjects, 
second by the scurrilous and cowardly innuendoes 
with which it was received by the henchmen of the mob. 
The plain man, who is neither a Cabinet Minister in 
receipt of a handsome salary for misdirecting the affairs 
of a people, nor a member of Parliament who draws a 
quarterly cheque for the arduous duty of faithfully 
registering a party vote, finds patience a trying virtue 
in face of the recent attacks on King George. What 
was his offence ? An effort to rescue the country from 
the appalling mess in which Ministers have involved its 
domestic affairs. How much more anxious the posi¬ 
tion of the King! He cannot be indifferent to the 
hardly veiled threats which have come from the Radical 
Press and certain tub-thumping politicians. Yet events 
have speedily justified him. “The time is short,” he 
said, in his historic speech: how short, the bloodshed 
in Dublin within a week of its utterance has tragically 
proven. The Government cannot govern, and the King 
is denounced for endeavouring to save them from the 
consequences of criminal folly. 

Nothing more disgraceful than the diatribes with 
which his Majesty has been assailed has happened in 
recent political history. They show that there is not 
a spark of chivalry, of fair play, of common sense left 
in the modem propagandist. No man in Europe occu¬ 
pies a more difficult place than King George at this 
moment: none ever gave better proof of desire to keep 
strictly within the bounds of the Constitutional ring; 
and it must be obvious that he would never have 
moved if he had not, from his coign of detachment, 
seen that the ship of State was being driven on the 
rocks. Is he alone of those representing the estates of 
the realm to have no voice, to utter no word of counsel, 
to take no action which duty would demand of even 
the humblest of citizens ? The King is the chief of 
his people: he is more than the most powerful of party 
leaders, because at best the most powerful of parties 
is not the whole community. Is it that some who have 
raised this outcry against his calling together of a non- 
party Conference dread the consequences to them¬ 
selves ? Do they foresee the possibility, the probability 
even, that they and their contemptible propaganda 
may be crushed between the upper millstone of 
monarchy and the nether millstone of people? Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, with a delicacy and a forbearance 
which are really quite moving, tells an audience of 
miners that it is “ to a certain extent an improper thing 
to criticise the Sovereign,” and proceeds to warn all 
whom it may concern that, if any step be taken to upset 
the Parliament Act by Court interference, the flames 
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of Republicanism will be lit at once. There you have 
the secret. The Government are pledged to carry 
measures under an Act which is itself the brand of their 
dishonour, and the extremists they would serve realise 
that if, through the King, Ministers were compelled to 
consult the country, their precious cargo might never 
reach port at all. The King’s action is resented be¬ 
cause it sets, not the monarchy, but the nation, above 
a Government which obviously dare not take the risk 
of a General Election. 

Not the least pernicious doctrine laid down in this 
constitutional crisis has been that advanced by Sir John 
Simon. The King must act only on the advice of his 
Ministers: he can do no wrong while he is their faith¬ 
ful, obedient henchman! “ So long as we maintain 

the true doctrine of the Constitution ”—this, the 
Solicitor-General says, is “no mere lawyer’s quibble” 
—“that every public act of the Crown is an act for 
which his advisers are responsible, and that if the 
action does not meet with the approval of the com¬ 
munity it is his advisers and his Ministers who ought 
to be blamed all the time, the King will remain and 
the Crown will remain representative of the whole 
community which preserves its undivided loyalty to 
him.” Logic and constitutional law are both sadly 
lacking on the lips of this lawyer partisan. The King 
is to be representative of the people by acting contrary 
to the people’s will! Ministers are to be allowed to bring 
the Crown into contempt if they choose, and the re¬ 
sponsibility will be theirs! Does Sir John Simon seri¬ 
ously ask thinking men to accept any doctrine so pre¬ 
posterous ? Ministers must themselves act constitution¬ 
ally if they are to call upon the Crown to be an acces¬ 
sory to their actions. We have heard a great deal too 
much in recent years of the figurehead theory. King 
George, one may hope, has done something to show 
that the Sovereign is more than a mere constitutional 
puppet. “ How in conjunction with inevitable de¬ 
mocracy,” wrote Carlyle, “ sovereignty is to exist: cer¬ 
tainly it is the hugest question ever heretofore pro¬ 
pounded to mankind.” We are gravely mistaken if 
King George by his abstinence when affairs are normal, 
by his intervention when they are abnormal, has not 
given a lead which will put not only him personally, 
but the Crown, on a plane higher than it has occupied 
since democracy began to assert itself in Great Britain. 
The democracies of Greater Britain have at least spoken 
in no uncertain terms during the past ten days. They 
do not misunderstand, and, having no political axe to 
grind, they do not misrepresent, the King’s desire to 
provide a way to peace which Ministers themselves will 
not take. “ A King maintaining his rights and per¬ 
forming his duties is the very keystone of the Consti¬ 
tution,” wrote Mr. Gibson Bowles six months ago. 
His rights and his duties are not to be confounded 
with party necessities. They are determined by a 
nation’s needs, and a nation’s needs only. He is poor 
in spirit who will not now drink with more enthusiasm 
than ever to “Gentlemen, the King, God bless him!’* 

Edward Salmon. 
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The Trial of Madame Caillaux—II j 

By Emile Michon, 

(Avocat a la Cour d’Appel, Paris.) 

IMPRESSIONS IN THE COURT 

N the opening day the Court was crowded at noon. 
Behind the principal seats stood many magistrates, 
members, and deputies. The space reserved for the 
Press was packed, and half the other seats were occu¬ 
pied by our confreres. Members of the Bar seized 
upon the special places for witnesses; and by the pro¬ 
tecting railings stood the public in a dense, compressed 
mass, eager for a sight of Madame Caillaux. 

The Court entered; the President ordered the appear¬ 
ance of the accused; there fell a great silence. 

Madame Caillaux entered the dock; a rustle spread 
through the audience—everybody wished to see. Some 
rose, others stood on chairs, on seats—even on the top 
of the heating apparatus; a hundred heads leaned 
forward, eagerly gazing at the accused. It was a 
breathless moment. 

The President opened with the question of identity; 
we had therefore leisure to scrutinise the lady as she 
stood in the bright light that fell from the high win¬ 
dows. She seems about forty years of age, slight, fair, 
and clear-skinned. Her eyes are blue, wondering, 
vaguely uneasy, but lacking expression; her chin is pro¬ 
minent and wilful; her features are slightly unsymme- 
trical, and the general impression is not that of distinc¬ 
tion or strong character—it is rather that of a woman 
almost insignificant, really below her station, hour - 
geoise. Her defence was clumsy—she is lost in a maze 
of complicated explanations; she has talked abun¬ 
dantly without much effect. How inferior she is to 
Madame Steinheil!—so say the students of psychology 
who haunt the Courts in search of emotions. 

She does not know how to arouse any passion in those 
who listen—neither anger nor pity, hate or sympathy; 
she has not shown one thrill of the heart, one sincere 
trace of rebellion, and I ask myself now and then what 
sort of woman this can be, who killed Calmette. “Pas¬ 
sive "—that seems to me the apt word to describe the 
mental attitude of this woman, with whom no sentiment 
seems natural or spontaneous, yet who must have felt 
a certain agitation as she learnt and recited the lesson 
they composed for her in her defence. 

After his preliminary interrogations, President 
Albanel proceeded to hear five witnesses; first the four 
police, whose evidence was uninteresting, then M. 
Monier, Chief of the Civil Tribunal of the Seine, of 
whose statements some were favourable, others un¬ 
favourable. 

Tuesday , July 21 .—The latest scene has been one of 
surprising violence. M. Caillaux has been giving evi¬ 
dence for three hours, and has shown himself a wonder¬ 
ful debater, giving rather a parliamentary discourse 
than an ordinary deposition. He used all the resources 
of his fine intelligence and talent; he knew how to excite 
the highest interest; yet, as was the case with his wife, 


he did not seem to touch the hearts of the listeners. It 
was art in abundance, derived from long and conscien¬ 
tious preparation, but too much cleverness. 

Towards the end, he ceased to defend himself and 
became aggressive. These tactics, which better suited 
his temperament, abounded with dry, precise accusations 
first against the Figaro , then against Gaston Calmette. 
He read papers from the Parlement Hon grots tending to 
prove that the Figaro had received substantial bribes 
for promoting interests opposed to those of France, and 
affirmed that the Figaro was the only French journal to 
take part in this campaign. 

An incident of a different character set light to the 
powder. Me. Labori, his advocate, asked that M. Cail¬ 
laux should be confronted' with M.LouisLatzarus,editor 
of the Figaro > who had declared that on Calmette, at 
the moment of his assassination, various documents had 
been found, notably copies of despatches concerning 
foreign politics, of a nature to discredit M. Caillaux 
for ever from the political point of view. M. Latzarus, 
addressing the jury, said: “Observe, gentlemen, the 
position in which I am placed. M. Caillaux has just 
asserted that these papers can prove nothing against 
him, but that they are serious, and that their disclosure 
may give rise to complications, of which he declines the 
responsibility. I am left then with the alternative— 
either to keep to myself what I know of the papers, or 
to disclose them and thus raise grave questions." 

At this moment, Me. Chenu, of the civil party, tried 
to arrange matters and to conciliate everybody by de¬ 
claring that he refused to use these documents. But 
M. Caillaux and Me. Labori would not proceed on these 
lines. The Procureur-G6n6ral rose, and said that satis¬ 
faction had been given to all parties by a speech of M. 
Poincar6 when he was Minister for Foreign Affairs. The 
partisans of M. Caillaux derided; Me. Labori again in¬ 
tervened. Once more he was cheered by a large part of 
the audience, and a few moments later he received an 
ovation. 

From all the vague statements of Madame Caillaux it 
is possible to perceive the mentality peculiar to certain 
women, which is rather to give the appearance of virtue 
than to practise it. Not once did she express any re¬ 
gret at having inspired the famous letters, not once 
did she defend her husband for having written them. 
She did not blush before her conscience, but she 
veiled her face before the world. It is necessary to be 
above suspicion, to be respected; she had her weak¬ 
nesses, but the world was ignorant of them. Had it 
not been said that to sin in silence is not to sin at all ? 
This confession was quite touching, and had the charm 
of homage rendered to virtue. 

After M. Latzarus came Paul Bourget, our great 
psychological novelist, who spoke simply and sadly of 
what he had seen. Me. Labori requested permission to 
read some extracts from his new romance, “ D6mon de 
Midi," and proved a resemblance between the case of 
Calmette publishing the letter “Thy Jo" and that of an 
incident in the book. Bourget explained that there was 
a difference, and finished by pointing out that Calmette 
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was torn between duty and delicacy in deciding upon the 
publication of the letter. 

The supreme skill of M. Caillaux, in this affair, lies 
in the fact that he has given it the aspect of a political 
inquiry rather than a criminal trial. He had hardly be¬ 
gun when he impressed on the jury that it was not so 
much a question of his wife—but that he was concerned 
with the income-tax, defender of the democracy, chief 
of the Republican party. Evidently he exaggerated; 
but certainly he displaced the main question; and the 
result was the formation of two parties—one for him, 
the other against him. Whoever heard him can realise 
the power of the orator’s art over crowds. One cannot 
help admiring the craft, too, with which M. Caillaux 
takes the held, goes to the assault! He spoke at hrst of 
his wife, praising her discreetly: “ This exquisite deli¬ 
cacy which is one of her characteristics. . . . This 
grace and charm, this care always to conceal anything 
that would give me pain. ...” He knew that the jury 
was composed of men of the working world, to whose 
simple minds he was able to appeal skilfully. It was a 
delicious oration—charming, easy; one Mtas surprised 
not to see in the middle of it the cruet-stand, the veget¬ 
ables, and the dessert. Caillaux is a great artist. 

Afterwards came his panegyric upon himself. He 
spoke of himself with complaisance, objectively; he 
seemed to see himself, to study and explain himself, to 
attach to his least movements a special significance. ”1 
looked at my watch; I sat for two hours in the senate 
after lunch; at six o’clock I went out, I entered a 
carriage, my friends were with me. ...” Strange 
doubling of a personality ! He reached a higher level, 
comparing himself with Gambetta, with Jules Ferry; 
finally with Parnell, who was victim of a Press cam¬ 
paign, as he was. Then he touched swiftly on the 
various phases of his divorce from Mme. Gueydan; he 
told how the letters were destroyed in the presence of 
M. Privat-Deschanel. And lastly, he arrived at the 
Figaro affair and the celebrated letter 4 ‘Thy Jo,” point¬ 
ing out that it was a much more serious matter to detach 
phrases from their context than to publish the whole 
letter. Having thus shown the humiliating character of 
such a publication, which, in the eyes of M. Caillaux, 
explained the fury of his wife, the former Minister 
softened his effects, and came to the political aims of 
Calmette, accused the dead man, as we have seen, of 
enriching himself in a scandalous manner, and delivered 
a series of attacks on the Figaro in which he claimed to 
expose it as in the pay of Germany. He endeavoured to 
compromise Poincar6, Jean Dupuy, President Monier, 
Klotz, Briand and Bartliou, as having been concerned 
directly or indirectly in the events which led to the 
drama. 

Concluding, M. Caillaux returned to the defence of 
himself, in a remarkable peroration, and was greeted 
with volleys of applause. “Gentlemen of the jury, for 
the last few years political life has taken the form of 
a battle. An eye for an eye—good; it is better so; a 
tooth for a tooth—good; but—man against man . . . !” 


Letters to Certain Eminent 

Authors 

XVII.—MR. MAURICE HEWLETT 

1R,—A critic who should take the line of the least 
resistance in estimating the value of your work 
might very well praise you or blame you for being the 
most determined exponent of romance among living 
writers. Personally, I should praise you, for Senhouse, 
though a trifle didactic, and Brazenhead, though a bit 
of a swashbuckler, are lovable fellows, and your ladies 
fair have meekness, ferocity, beauty sinister or innocent, 
cunning and frankness—all the qualities that go to the 
making of willowy patrician heroines of the pseudo- 
historic brand. You can make good fighting knights 
from butcher-boys, deal with kings and courtesans, send 
pale pages to kneel at the feet of gracious queens, and, 
in fact, drive the whole company to an old-time tune 
which sets the reader padding happily along at your 
side, content to keep step and to take wild shots at 
pronouncing some of your alluring, wonderful names. 
Those names! One could make a list of them that 
would be a poem in itself: Dame Berengfcre, Duke 
Amilcare, Hertha de Speyne, Bertran de Born, Stewart 
of Traquair, Tristram Duplessis, Master Hugh of 
Alost, Sanchia, Olimpia Castaneve, William Chevenix, 
Percival Perceforest, Nicole la-Gr&ce-de-Dieu, the Lady 
Mabilla, the Earl of Pikpoyntz, Barsaunter, Marvilion, 
Joyeulx Saber, Campflors—the catalogue might be ex¬ 
tended to half a column’s length and still be un¬ 
finished. I fancy that a studious but unscholarly per¬ 
son might gain from your pages a fair notion of Greek 
mythology and of Morte d’Arthur nomenclature, and 
enjoy himself immensely in the course of his investi¬ 
gations. Your plots, too, deserve a detailed discussion, 
and some day, possibly, I shall spend a pleasant hour 
or two in explaining them for the benefit of others 
with less leisure. 

I prefer, however, to avoid these matters, which are 
known by everybody; to say nothing of your debt to 
Meredith, which reviewers too careful of their literary 
reputation pointed out until we were heartily tired 
of hearing it; and to greet you, whole-heartedly 
and gratefully, as our premier Apologist for the 
Fairies. So many critics, writing upon your “Lore of 
Proserpine,” missed the whole point of that delightful 
book, that it becomes an especial pleasure to state 
definitely that I am with you entirely in your expressed 
belief in the mysterious little people of Fairyland. 

Nearly all of us can recall times—principally in our 
youth—when the inner vision has been ours. At the 
moment, perhaps, we thought little of the experience; 
it had no significance, and only the sense of wonder 
remained. With riper years and cooler judgment we 
had to decide what it was, this curious, secret, mystical 
mood which illumined an hour and sent a soft glow 
through after years. We have to answer that pitiless 
logician who resides within us and constantly warns 
us against undue indulgence in beauty, and who asserts 
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that these past visions were either the result of the dis¬ 
arrangement of our optical apparatus by a sudden 
attack of sentiment, or the effect of a trick of the 
imagination. Well for us if we can defy him, deny 
him, and unblushingly assert that on that day our eyes 
were opened; that, although the glimpse lasted but for 
a fleeting minute, we had gazed for a short time at the 
Utterly Incredible and the Absolutely Impossible. 

Not many of us who have done so can brave ridicule 
and the scorn of the world to the extent of telling or 
publishing our convictions. As the chosen spokesman 
of the elves, trolls, gnomes, and pixies who weave their 
spells around us whether we wake or sleep, the fauns 
and dryads, nymphs and naiads, whose voices are heard 
by the “ lower’’ animals, but not by us—as a person of 
honour far removed from dry historians of folk-lore or 
scientific investigators of strange occurrences, you have 
spoken out; in the face of an age which has “ no use” 
for fairies, in the face of a body of readers who crave 
to be entertained, not to be puzzled, you have flung 
your deliberate Defence of Faery. It was received with 
smiles, incredulous and indulgent; with gentle scepti¬ 
cism; with pleasant, unimportant praise; and, I think, 
with almost universal misunderstanding—for I followed 
the reviews very closely. Clearly none of your critics 
had crossed the border—good, hard-headed business 
men ! Boredom peered heavy-eyed from between their 
lines, unbelief showed its casqued and vizored head, 
and the total result must have amused you much and 
grieved you more. 

I see behind your “ Proserpine ” an attempt to inject 
into the slowly flowing life-current of the ordinary man 
a little of that elixir which shall make him, too, see 
visions and dream dreams. As a rule, he will be too 
old to see many, to dream many; belief is so easy and 
soothing when we are young, and as we grow old the 
depressing logician raises his voice at the slightest pre¬ 
text. But, by your aid, the iron grip of the conventional 
statement that “ there is nothing but what I can see, 
hear, and feel ” has been relaxed. We dare “enter 
these enchanted woods”; we have, among the things 
that glide in the grasses or pipe or peck, our “ good 
physician Melampus, loving them all ” and seeing their 
familiars. And to have led one soul, in this practical 
age, to recapture a fraction of the secret knowledge of 
childhood—the knowledge that Beckwith’s little daugh¬ 
ter had—is to have accomplished something worthy of 
renown. For that, you have deepest gratitude from 

Yours obediently, 

Carneades, Junior. 


The “Impressions Calendar,” which for many years 
has been annually welcomed by an appreciative audi¬ 
ence, is to be issued for 1915 by Paul Elder and Com¬ 
pany, San Francisco. The 54 leaves display selections 
from those authors who represent modern thought, with 
decorations designed by Harold Sichel, printed in 
varied combinations of colour. 
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Eminent Bookmen and Their 

Opinions 

VI.—MR. HERBERT JENKINS 

ITTLE more than two years ago the name of 
Herbert Jenkins would have been sought in vain 
in the list of English publishers; to-day it designates 
a house of established reputation and achievement, 
whose imprint is already borne by a number of books 
of literary value and distinction. It is no exaggeration 
to describe the story of this still infant firm as a 
romance of modem publishing; for it started business 
in the autumn of 1912 with as full a list of new books, 
by authors known and unknown, as many a seasoned 
house could show; its first year’s operations left it with 
a substantial profit, and—better still—with a recog¬ 
nised standing; and, during the remainder of its brief 
record to date, it has further strengthened the position 
so rapidly and so worthily won. 

The secret of this success is to be found, as usual, 
in the ability, initiative, and directing power of an in¬ 
dividual. Personality, which counts for so much in 
the building up of all sorts and conditions of business 
undertakings, is nowhere of more importance than in 
the realm of the publisher, as the history of all the 
successful houses, old and young alike, conclusively 
shows. When Mr. Herbert Jenkins established himself 
in Arundel Place, Haymarket, and put forth his first 
book-list, he brought to his new calling, though still 
a young man, a varied practical experience, gathered 
impartially from the world of literature and the world 
of business. He had been for five years a bookseller 
in the provinces, in the suburbs, and in London, and 
had acquired during that period much technical know¬ 
ledge of printing, paper, and bookbinding; he had been 
for fourteen years in touch with every branch of pub¬ 
lishing work, including the reading and revising of 
authors’ manuscripts; he had studied accountancy and 
gained a working acquaintance with the laws of copy¬ 
right; and, finally, he had served an active apprentice¬ 
ship both to authorship and journalism, his experience 
of the latter including a considerable amount of book¬ 
reviewing. He brought, also, to his new enterprise, 
an alert and open mind and an amiably revolutionary 
spirit that made him regard with a kind of amused 
detachment all the accepted conventions and shibbo¬ 
leths of the fraternity which he had joined. He re¬ 
fused to believe, for example, that the present-day 
public demand nothing but “names”; he held it to be 
the publisher’s duty, as well as his interest, to find, 
advise, and encourage new writers of promise; he 
scouted the idea of “specialising,” or associating his 
firm mainly with one particular kind of literary pro¬ 
duct; and he started with the determination to shun 
all fixed theories and stereotyped plans of action, and 
to alter his views and his practice just as often as the 
wisdom of so doing was suggested to him by the results 
of practical experience. 

Thus far, the outcome of all this unconventionality 
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of principle and practice has been, from every point of 
view, remarkably encouraging. To take merely the 
financial test, Mr. Jenkins is able to show that, of the 
first twenty-eight books issued by his house, all but 
one realised a profit; while of the “first novels'* by new 
writers which he has introduced to the public, one, 
“ Windyridge,*' is now in its eleventh thousand, 
another, “ Bachelors' Buttons,*' is in its ninth thousand, 
and a third, “The Sale of Lady Daventry'* is in its 
eighth thousand; while of that remarkable “ auto¬ 
biography of a navvy *' which lately attracted so much 
attention under the title “ Children of the Dead End," 
as many as ten thousand copies were printed in fifteen 
days. These successes, and others, speak for them¬ 
selves, and have helped to give the young firm of 
Herbert Jenkins its reputation as a discoverer of clever 
new writers—to whom, it appears, the public is, after 
all, not wholly indifferent. But, true to his resolve not 
to specialise, Mr. Jenkins can also show an impressive 
array of names of well-known authors, other than 
novelists, whose works are, or are about to be, on his 
list. He it was who, after many others had failed, 
succeeded in inducing the late Theodore Watts-Dunton, 
shortly before his death, to sanction the publication 
in volume form of his two great critical studies, 
“ Poetry '* and “ The Renascence of Wonder"; and of 
the noteworthy books issued through his house it is 
only necessary to mention such typical examples as 
“ The Windham Papers,** to which Lord Rosebery con¬ 
tributed an introduction, William Watson*s “ The Muse 
in Exile," Mr. J. M. Robertson's “ The Baconian 
Heresy," the late Lord Suffield’s “ My Memories,** Mr. 
Arthur Compton-Rickett's “William Morris," Mr. W. 
L. George's “Woman and To-Morrow," and the 
beautifully produced monograph on Leonardo da 
Vinci. Mr. Watts-Dunton's book, by the way, is to 
appear during the coming autumn, being one item of 
<i promised output, in which, inter alia , Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell's “Indian Memories," Colonel Steele's 
“Forty Years in Canada,'* and a volume comprising 
three plays by Eugene Brieux will also be included. 

To talk with Mr. Jenkins of his ideals and aspira¬ 
tions as a publisher is to discover that one has lighted 
upon that curiously rare phenomenon—an enthusiast 
with a sense of humour. It is really an admirable 
blend, seeing that the enthusiast’s troubles and mistakes 
are oftener than not the result of his congenital in¬ 
ability to laugh, on occasion, at himself. That our 
youngest publisher suffers from no such handicap was 
suggested, at the outset of his present enterprise, by 


the fact that he tried to induce the postal authorities 
to let him adopt “ Bar abbas, London," as the tele¬ 
graphic address of his firm. The attempt was un¬ 
successful; but the genial cynicism that prompted it is 
pleasantly in evidence in his conversation, by turns 
earnest, playful, and epigrammatic. But, irresistible 
as he finds the temptation to poke fun at the conven¬ 
tions of his calling, there is no mistaking the zeal with 
which he has applied himself to his metier as a “ literary 
publisher." 

“ I have no traditions," he will tell you, with a 
laugh, “ and I can assure you that the feeling of 
emancipation is quite exhilarating. But I have a few 
beliefs—and one of them is that a literary publisher, 
like virtue, should sometimes be content to be his own 
reward—that is, material reward. He must not in¬ 
variably ask himself the question whether he can make 
money out of a book. It is sometimes advisable to be 
prepared to lose money on a good book—to lay up 
treasure on Parnassus, so to speak. Another of my 
beliefs is that a publisher should not sit in his office 
waiting for good things to be dropped into his letter¬ 
box, but should go into the byways and hedges to find 
them. The author of to-day is very shrewd, and there 
is more of the journalist about him than there was fifty 
years ago. Consequently, he asks himself what it is 
that the public wants; and as the publisher is nearer 
to the public than he is, a conference between the two 
is useful. Many valuable hints can be gathered, too, 
from booksellers, who know more about what the public 
wants than anybody else. Apropos of journalists and 
journalism, I have always had an idea that an editor 
would make a very good publisher, because it is more 
than necessary for a publisher to understand the re¬ 
quirements of the public. An editor may perhaps lead 
the public a quarter of the way, but for the other three- 
quarters he is led by it. A certain knowledge of 
journalism is invaluable in publishing—but, then, there 
is very little knowledge in the world, as far as I can 
see, that would not, at some time or other, be useful 
to the publisher." 

At a time when we hear so much of the difficulty ex¬ 
perienced by new authors in gaining a hearing, it is 
refreshing to notice the emphasis with which Mr. Jen¬ 
kins repudiates the suggestion that the publisher’s 
“reader," under present conditions, is becoming super¬ 
fluous. “The ‘reader,' '* he will tell you, “is a very 
necessary publishing unit, and will continue to be so 
until writers are born instead of made. It is his busi¬ 
ness to recognise promise in the unpublished—to sec a 
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book in what, to all intents and purposes, is a chaotic 
mass of manuscript; because a publisher’s profits are 
made, more frequently than not, out of the manuscripts 
that are not submitted to him. I am firmly of opinion 
that, with very few exceptions, what is publish¬ 
able will always be published eventually; and it must 
not be forgotten that we publishers are said, with a 
good deal of truth, to live by each other’s mistakes.” 

Of the vexed question of the cheap edition, Mr. Jen¬ 
kins’s view is distinctly optimistic, though he holds 
that there should be a definite time-limit before a cheap 
edition of any book appears. The “ sevenpenny,” he 
recognises, is a very serious factor in bookselling, be¬ 
cause it costs the bookseller as much labour to sell a 
sevenpenny novel as a six-shilling one, and the profit 
is very much less. But, on the other hand, there is the 
cardinal fact that all these cheap editions mean an en¬ 
larged reading public, which in its turn means greater 
prosperity for all concerned in the writing, production, 
and sale of books. “ I do not ask a man,” he says, 
“what he reads, but whether he reads at all; and I 
would sooner know that he read 11 Peregrine Pickle” 
with enjoyment than “Paradise Lost” from a sense 
of duty. The book-habit is certainly one to foster. 
It is not so much that the public have not the money 
for buying books, as that they have not the habit. If 
a man wants a thing badly enough, he gets it, no matter 
how great the cost—otherwise how would you explain 
marriage ?” 

Such is the youngest recruit to the ranks of pub¬ 
lishers who count; and with his humour-tempered en¬ 
thusiasm, his wide literary sympathies, and his lack 
of respect for conventional ruts and grooves, he seems 
already on the way to make himself a force in the 
world of contemporary English letters. 

Alfred Berlyn. 


The Charm of It 

MAN’S fancy for his favourite recreation is, in 
the majority of cases, no more capable of ex¬ 
planation than Tom Brown’s feeling for Dr. Fell. 
With no thought of analysing his preference, he knows 
that, of all occupations, he would rather spend his 
leisure fishing in the river, shooting on the moors, 
riding to hounds, playing on the links, making losing 
hazards into the top left-hand pocket, sitting down to 
a rubber of auction, or pondering infinitely on his 
next move at chess. If you ask him why, he cannot 
tell, never having given the matter a thought. All 
that the sportsman can generally manage on the in¬ 
spiration of the moment is a vague tribute to the whole¬ 
someness of outdoor pursuits : the fresh air, the trees, 
the birds, the good damp earth, the song of running 
water, or even, if he be informed with the spirit of 
Walton, that of a dairymaid, all contribute to his 
enjoyment. Most of us have pleaded the lure of these 
influences, and it should be obvious to the meanest 
understanding that the sportsman does not go fishing 
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for the sake of a few trout that he could buy more 
cheaply from the fishmonger, or shooting for the sake 
of the birds, of which, if host, he has to give the bulk 
away to his friends, and, if a guest, he gets but a 
brace after a hard day’s work. Games that admit an 
element of gambling may, since their attraction for 
those who favour them is evident, be left out of the 
argument, and the popularity of others which, like 
chess, demand such concentration as excludes all 
thought of other matters is equally devoid of mystery. 

But fishing and shooting ! Here we have two field 
sports which between them give pleasure to thousands 
of followers in every class. The stereotyped explana¬ 
tion of their vogue is their appeal to the pagan love of 
the chase, which, irresistible in the savage state, has 
never been wholly destroyed by civilisation. This is 
reasonable so far as it goes, but, in addition to in¬ 
volving a fallacy, it does not go nearly far enough. 
The fallacy is evident. The spirit of the chase was 
sternly utilitarian. Primitive man, that is to say, 
hunted wild beasts for their meat or skins, or because 
he saw in them a menace to himself and his stock. 
That the younger members of the tribe may have found 
pleasure in such occupation is not improbable, but 
their hunting expeditions were, as they still are in 
savage Africa, an arduous business, involving far more 
danger than delight; and we may reasonably assume 
that the mood in which our forefathers embarked on 
such adventures was quite distinct from that in which 
the sportsman of to-day sets out to kill Scotch grouse, 
or wild sheep in the Himalayas. If there were any¬ 
thing common to the angler’s enjoyment of his sport 
and the spirit that sends the Red Indian to the river 
that he may spear the salmon as they leap the falls, he 
would surely leave his rod at home and prefer the 
wholesale execution of the seine net. 

Fishing always seems to me to bring a spiritual 
sense of happiness distinct from the more robust feeling 
of pleasure which results from a day’s shooting, pre¬ 
cisely because an angler is capable of enjoying a day on 
which the luck is against him. Failure has no power to 
damp his enthusiasm. I may go even a little further and 
submit that possibility of failure is a condition of his 
pleasure. Now and then, no doubt, the fisherman may 
enjoy a terrific rise of small trout, catching two, or 
even three, at a cast, as I have done before now on a 
little-fished lake in Canada, just as his neighbour may 
appreciate a hot corner in which it rains pheasants and 
the gun barrels burn his hand. Speaking generally, 
however, it is, far more than in shooting, the alterna¬ 
tion of failure and success that gives the fisherman, 
and particularly the fly fisherman, his highest pleasure. 
He can ring the changes on his flies, or on such other 
lures as are both available and legitimate. He can fish up 
stream or down, under the bushes or out in the open. 
He can strike his trout a little sooner or a little later. 
Not only can he in such ways adapt himself to the 
changing moods of the fish, but he can also profit by 
all manner of conditions of wind and sky that, if 
shooting, he would have no means of turning to similar 
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account. Once you have clean missed a tiger with the 
rifle, or a snipe with both barrels of a twelve-bore, you 
could not bag the beast or the bird were you Lord 
Ripon and Mr. Selous rolled into one. If, however, 
you clean miss a salmon, a trout, or a grayling, you 
may, with reasonable hope of success, put the same or 
a different fly over the fish again. 

Concentration is more apparent in fishing than in 
shooting, since the fisherman is either keeping his flies 
in the water in the hope of hooking a fish, or, having 
hooked it, uses his best endeavours to coax it within 
reach of the landing-net. There are no long waits, as 
between the drives. He is also, mainly because of his 
constant chance of rectifying his own shortcomings, a 
very hopeful being. This it is, quite as much as the 
moderate demands which it makes on their physical 
powers, that endears angling to so many who have 
crossed the divide of middle age. It is only to be 
expected that a sport so inspiring of hope should 
attract those who have left the greater part of hope 
behind them. Age, hoping for little more in this life 
than the negative pleasure involved in freedom from 
pain, turns joyfully to a sport with so much of hope¬ 
fulness in the equipment of its most successful ex¬ 
ponents. That which unsympathetic folk, not them¬ 
selves of the elect, mistake for patience—somewhat 
asinine patience for choice—in the fisherman is in 
reality his hopefulness, which, even in his darkest 
hour, leaves him sanguine of a silver lining to the 
clouds. Many eminent old men have retained their de¬ 
light in angling to the end of their lives. What other 
outdoor recreation could have brought so much com¬ 
fort to the blind Postmaster-General long years after a 
gun accident had deprived him of his eyesight ? 


In the Learned World 

HE focus of attraction in archaeological matters is 
still Dr. Naville’s wonderful discovery at 
Abydos, on which he lectured at the Royal Society’s 
rooms in the middle of last month. He then described 
more particularly than has vet been done the cells or 
loculi , seventeen in number, which surround the great 
pool or reservoir which he has brought to light, and 
which occupies, as has before been said in this column, 
the greater part of a chamber 100 feet long by 60 feet 
wide. These cells are, like the rest of the building, 
lined and roofed with enormous slabs of hard stone, 
and are about 6 feet square, having once had doors of 
wood opening towards the Pool. Outside all the doors 
is a continuous ledge, some few feet in width, running 
round the chamber, not borne on supports as it would 
be in a modern construction, but formed by the pro¬ 
jection of the massive stones composing the walls, both 
above and below the level of the water. Dr. Naville 
suggests that this ledge was used as a towpath for the 
priests or other assistants, whom he supposes to have 
towed the bark of Osiris in the Mysteries or ceremonies 
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in which the god’s passion, death, and burial were repre¬ 
sented. This is likely enough; but of the nature of such 
Mysteries we as yet know nothing, nor is there proof 
that any were celebrated until, at earliest, the time of 
Herodotus. 

A further question is: How was this vast subterranean 
chamber lighted sufficiently to enable the assistants, 
whoever they were, to see what was going on ? If it 
were by torches, the smoke would before long have pro¬ 
duced an atmosphere in such a confined space to which 
the “foul and mephitic” vapour which the dead are 
represented as breathing in the “Book of the Gates” 
and the “Book of That which is in Hades” would have 
been like fresh air. Dr. Naville also likened the cells 
to those mentioned in the “Book of the Dead” as “the 
cells of Osiris,” there said to be twenty-two. The mere 
discrepancy in number may safely be neglected, because 
the ancient Egyptians were by no means pedantic in 
their arithmetic, and thought nothing of describing their 
great ennead or company of nine gods as made up of 
10, 11, or 12 deities. But what was the object of these 
cells, and why had they doors? The answer to this 
may come in next year’s excavations, when Dr. Naville 
hopes to pump out or perhaps drain off the water, 
ascertain the purpose of the central island now encum¬ 
bered with huge blocks of stone, and possibly discover 
statues and other objects which he thinks may have 
been pitched into the Pool to save them from desecra¬ 
tion. This last is not improbable, because the famous 
statue of Khephren, or Khafra, the builder of the Gizeh 
pyramid, was discovered in a well, and the equally 
famous favissa or drain at Karnak was found by M. 
Legrain literally choked to the brim with statues of all 
kinds and ages. 

Apart from this, last month has been a stirring time 
for Egyptologists. Of the two Egyptian exhibitions 
held at the Society of Antiquaries at Burlington House, 
that of the Egypt Exploration Fund perhaps suffered 
somewhat from the fact that its Abydos expedition 
could only be illustrated by photographs and drawings, 
some of which have been already published. Mr. John¬ 
son’s collection of papyri and other things from Antinoe 
was, however, very interesting, especially some Coptic 
cloths and other stuffs, painted and embroidered with 
scenes from Scripture in what Kingsley calls in 
“Hypatia” “the very lowest and ugliest style of fallen 
art.” Such as it is, however, it was this art which was 
taken as a model by our European barbarians of the 
Middle Ages, and thus kept alive the sacred flame until 
the revival of Greek learning. Dr. Alan Gardiner also 
lent to the same exhibition some coloured drawings, 
from the capable hand of Mrs. N. de G. Davies, of the 
tombs at Thebes, which he is just publishing with the 
aid of Mr. Robert Mond. Some of these are perfect 
specimens of Egyptian work of the best period, and 
have besides, in their lifelike representation of negroes 
and other races, great scientific importance. They com¬ 
pare very favourably with the wall paintings from 
Thebes which the British Museum is publishing in fac¬ 
simile, and show that, however conventional was that 
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sculpture, the ancient Egyptian painters were realists in 
every sense. 

The exhibition of Professor Garstang’s finds at Meroe 
was also very successful, and was honoured by a visit 
from the Queen, which somehow did not get into many 
of the papers. Her Majesty expressed herself delighted 
with what she saw, including some huge cylinders of 
faience with figures in relief of dancers and others show¬ 
ing traces of the influence of Greek art. They are said 
to be flower-pots, or, rather, cache-pdts , inasmuch as they 
are open at both ends; but it is more probable that they 
are the “drums’* or bases of columns, the cores of which 
were tree-trunks. If this view be correct, its truth will 
appear in next season’s work, since they come from a 
corner of the site as yet hardly touched. 

In more personal matters, Sir Gaston Maspero’s 
resignation of his post as Director of the Service des 
Antiquites in Egypt is now definitely announced. 
Official denials notwithstanding, it is not unconnected 
with the fact that he did not see eye to eye with Lord 
Kitchener, himself an excavator of repute, in matters 
within his department. This was, perhaps, hardly to be 
expected with two such masterful personalities, but the 
retirement from the active direction of things of the 
greatest Egyptologist of this and perhaps of any other 
age is a real misfortune. One hopes that, in the capacity 
of Secretaire Perp6tuel of the Acad6mie des Inscrip¬ 
tions, in which it is reported he is about to succeed M. 
Georges Perrot, Sir Gaston may still be able to give 
an eye to things Egyptian. His post at Cairo has been 
offered to M. Lacau, and will probably be accepted by 
him if he can be assured that his health, never very 
robust, can stand the strain. Brugsch Bey has also 
retired from the post he has so long held at the Cairo 
Museum, including the direction of the “Sales Room,” 
familiar to tourists as the one place in Egypt where 
they can buy antiquities with a guarantee of their 
genuineness; and has been succeeded by Mr. Quibell, 
until now Inspector at Saqqarah, while M. Georges 
Daressy has been made Secretary. As Mr. Weigall, 
formerly Inspector at Luxor and afterwards in Lower 
Egypt, retires from the Service altogether from 
il 1 -health, and Mr. Edgar, who succeeded him at 
Luxor, is replacing Mr. Quibell, the Inspectorship at 
Luxor is now vacant. It is a great opportunity for a 
young Englishman with a competent knowledge of 
Egyptology and a taste for hard work. The Hon. 
Robert Trefusis and Mr. James Dixon have both been 
mentioned in connection with it, and either of them 
would probably fill the place with tact and distinction. 
Visitors to Luxor will in future have to regret also the 
absence of Mr. Theodore Davis, to whose liberality are 
due the excavation and the lighting by electricity of 
the Tombs of the Kings in the Bibfin el-Moluk. His 
health makes it unlikely that he will ever visit Egypt 
again, and his well-known dahabieh has been bought, 
it is said, by Professor Newberry. 

The current number of the Society of Biblical Archaeo- 
logy Proceedings contains a preliminary note by Mr. 
Stephen Langdon on the “Fall of Man” tablet before 
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mentioned in this column. He says he has no doubt 
that in the Sumerian legend it was Noah, and not 
Adam, who sinned by eating the fruit of the mystic 
tree. This was the Tree not of Knowledge, but of Life, 
the Hebrew* account being in this respect a gloss upon 
the original text. This “tree” appears to be the cassia- 
plant or cinnamon, which is called in other texts “cassia 
of the serpent”; and, although the tablet is broken off 
at this place, it seems probable that the serpent was 
there described as the enemy of mankind. Other pas¬ 
sages where the Biblical writer has introduced modifica¬ 
tions into the original story are those where the goddess 
Nin-harsag, as the agent of the god En-ki or Ea, pro¬ 
nounces the curse on Noah, and where she is said to 
have made a being not man as we know him, but a 
primitive or pattern man, after whose likeness mankind 
was modelled. This is the first appearance of an idea 
to be found in nearly every religion current at the 
beginning of our era. F. L. 


Glimpses of Mexico 

M EXICAN courtship is a comedy. The aspirant 
takes up his position opposite the window at 
which Francesca may, if she think fit, make herself 
visible. There he will stand gazing for hours together, 
doing sentry-go day after day for months or even years, 
satisfied w r ith an occasional appearance of his charmer 
or perhaps a wave of her handkerchief now* and then. 
If she officially recognises his presence, the pair carry 
on a kind of heliographic communication by pantomime 
and mute movement of the lips. When the post of ob¬ 
servation is abandoned it is generally a sign that the 
aspirant is permitted to visit, and that he will be 
allowed to pour out a flood of fulsome compliment to 
his lady, but always in the presence of a duenna. 

The dude, the lagartijo (or “lizard,” as he is sup¬ 
posed to bask in the sunshine of the ladies* smiles), is 
even more odious in Mexico than his counterpart else¬ 
where. After the opera these “nuts” form two lines of 
exit, and the custom is “ echar flores ” (to throw 
flowers'), or make audible comment on the appearance 
of the ladies. Custom allows a stranger to address 
a lady thus. 

Although obsessed *w*ith a childish delight in uni¬ 
forms and decorations, no minister of religion is 
allowed to appear in the streets with any distinguishing 
costume or badge of his calling. In the churches may 
be seen a mute and motley crowd. Many of the 
churches are loaded with florid decoration; in some in¬ 
stances their broad outlines are grand. As a rule they 
contain no seats; people kneel on the bare stones, ex¬ 
tending their arms to form the image of the Cross. 
Cripples lurk near the entrances and dogs stray in at 
their pleasure. Begging is a second nature to the Mexi¬ 
can, and the halt, the maimed and the blind congregate 
near the church doors. It is rather blood-curdling 
in the dark streets of the city to be accosted at night by 
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some fearfully deformed creature, begging you in a 
piteous voice “por el amor de Dios” to give him some 
few little centavos. 

One of the great festivals of the year is All Souls* 
Day, the Fiesta of the Dead. The custom on that day 
is to adorn the graves of relations and friends with 
flowers. In the French cemetery the flowers are then 
beautiful and costly, decorated canopies or alcoves 
being erected. The Indian burying ground is however 
much more pleasing, its flower festoons and mottoes 
being crude and spontaneous. The roads leading to 
the cemeteries are thronged with thousands of Indians, 
and on hundreds of stalls is exposed a medley of 
messes for eating and drinking, death’s heads and 
skulls in wood, wax, or pastry, miniature skeletons in 
coffins, and other ghastly and fantastic toys. As day 
wears on a big proportion of the Indians drift into 
various stages of intoxication, and at night the festival 
degenerates into a wild wake. 

The Mexicans are flower worshippers, as were their 
Aztec ancestors, and their flower markets are a pretty 
sight in the early morning. A great deal of skill is 
exercised in preparing the bouquets, especially those 
of camellias and roses. Outside each stall runs an 
iron counter perforated with holes about an inch in dia¬ 
meter. The petals of bouquet flowers are opened, and 
they are forced into these holes, coming out uniform 
and symmetrical in shape. The sellers build up the 
bouquets with skill, but stiffly, the blossoms being wired 
to form conventional bunches. 

Most of the fruit and flowers supplied to the markets 
of the city come from the Tierra Caliente, the tropical 
country below 4,000 feet above sea level—principally 
the district between Cordoba and Vera Cruz. The 
Mexicans complain that the fruit trains brought mos¬ 
quitos, these having been unknown before the opening 
of the railways. Vegetables and many flowers are 
grown in the Indian district near Lake Xochimilco, at 
the Chinampas or so-called "floating gardens.” The 
description of the floating gardens in Prescott’s “Con¬ 
quest” will be remembered, but, instead of the pon¬ 
toons of faggots covered with soil and planted with 
flowers which he speaks of, the gardens now rather 
resemble swamps, with channels barely wide enough for 
the Indian boats to traverse. The dugouts and skiffs 
are loaded to within a couple of inches of the waterline, 
and the Indians handle them very neatly. We saw a 
drowned man taken out of one of the canals, and heard 
the wail of the Indian women—a weird skirl or wolfish 
howl, a sound which carries the hearer back to the dawn 
of emotion in human origins. 

The thronged streets of the city never fail to interest; 
they present kaleidoscopic views of humanity of many 
types. Cargadores or porters may be called almost 
anywhere by clapping one’s hands. Each has a brass 
number and a coil of rope for securing goods. The 
men are all licensed, and can be depended on to carry 
articles of value without pilfering. They may be seen 
in twos or threes removing various goods, and generally 
go along at the orthodox Indian trot, an unvarying 
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double, covering four and a half to five miles an hour; 
this pace they will keep up for many hours at a stretch. 
In the markets boys loiter about to carry flowers or 
parcels. It is usual to let the recipient pay the mes¬ 
senger, as this ensures safe delivery. 

The Americans, in spite of the hold they have on the 
country, are universally disliked, the Mexican and 
American temperaments being diametrically opposed. 
The Mexican social creed is the antithesis of hustle. 
The German is, next to the Spanish, the most numer¬ 
ous foreign colony. Germans keep the hardware and 
general stores, French residents vending millinery, 
drugs, and fancy goods. The Spaniard is the Jew of 
Mexico, hated, especially by the labouring classes, with 
a cordial hatred. On many of the haciendas the peones 
or labourers are practically slaves. They cannot legally 
leave the service of their master so long as they owe him 
money, and, as the truck system is universal and the 
Indian ignorant, the labourer is at the mercy of an 
unscrupulous landowner. Of foreigners it is on all 
hands admitted that the Englishman is the one who 
may be sometimes trusted. “ On the word of an 
Englishman” is a common phrase, used to emphasise 
the truth of an assertion. 

Great Britain probably holds a paramount money 
stake in Mexico, and the British investor is thus the 
most heavily hit of any by the paralysis of government 
and depreciation of currency. Among front rank 
public works carried out with British capital may be 
cited the Mexican Railway, which runs from the city 
to Vera Cruz. This line is 263 miles long, and was 
built in 1873 a cost °f about eight millions sterling. 
The Interoceanic Railway was constructed with English 
money about twenty-five years ago, at a cost of some 
seven millions sterling. The national railroads form 
a system which operates about half the railway mileage 
of the country, very largely due to British initiative. In 
mining, lumber, and oil companies moreover the money 
holding of Great Britain in Mexico is immense. It 
would seem to be but a fair inference that Great Britain, 
having to such a vast extent paid the piper, should also 
help to call the tune. A. E. Carey. 


The fourth International Congress for Popular Edu¬ 
cation and Instruction will be held in Leipzig from the 
25th to the 29th of September, in connection with the 
great International Book-Trade and Graphic Art Exhi¬ 
bition. The principal subject of the proceedings is 
one of the most important international questions of 
the day, viz., the education of the boys and girls of 
the masses from about the age of 14 to 20, between 
the time of leaving school and the usual age of eligi¬ 
bility for military service. The arrangements of vari¬ 
ous countries in this sphere of education will be 
thoroughly discussed in connection with lectures by 
the world’s first experts, thus ensuring an exchange 
of views and experiences. Exhibitions, excursions, 
tours of inspection, and social gatherings have been 
arranged on a large scale by the municipality. Pro¬ 
grammes, with all particulars, will be sent free of 
charge on application to the General Secretary of the 
Congress, Paul Schlager, Leipzig, Eutritzscher, Str. 19. 
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Psychology as Saviour of Society 

The Great Society: A Psychological Analysis. By 
Graham Wallas. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

R. GRAHAM WALLAS is, in the first place, an 
optimist, and all optimists are worth knowing. 
He is, in the second place, an educationist, and educa¬ 
tionists are persons whom we for a long time thought it 
worth some pains to avoid knowing; that we have seen 
cause to modify our views is due to such writers as the 
present one, and Mr. Stanley Leathes. In the third 
place he is a keen, almost orthodox Liberal, and in 
this connection we will not discuss the desirability of his 
acquaintance, for fear of compromising, in some un¬ 
suspected way, that of our own. 

The fourth capacity we have discovered in Mr. 
Wallas—the capacity most relevant to our present oc¬ 
cupation—is that of a peculiarly vigorous, clear and 
suggestive writer. 41 The best books/* says Anatole 
France, “are those that are most suggestive, and sug¬ 
gestive of the most diverse things.** Judged by this 
humane standard, “The Great Society** is one of the 
very best books; after an hour at it the reader will find 
himself looking, not only at the things discussed in it, 
but also at many things not mentioned in it, with new 
eyes. The author has succeeded in the difficult task of 
applying his own psychological observations and pre¬ 
scriptions to his own use. Since Walter Bagehot, who 
comes in for a good deal of criticism in these pages, 
there has been no more attractive writer on political 
philosophy. 

The title of the book needs no explanation. Every¬ 
body knows that civilised society has become compli¬ 
cated beyond all bearing; most people accept the fact 
with fatalistic resignation ; a few poets shoot themselves 
over it. The enlightened fatalist has said for the past 
hundred and fifty years, “il faut cultiver nos jardins,** 
has insured whatever is insurable, and has trusted that 
earthquakes will confine themselves to Lisbon, and that 
the deluge will come, if it must come, “apres nous.** 
The difficulty of accounting for the world of human 
society has certainly not decreased since “Candide ’* 
and Louis XV, and the danger of a vast check to civil¬ 
isation has greatly increased. Every additional refine¬ 
ment, beyond a certain point, in the mechanism of a 
motor-car or an aeroplane is, through the increased 
strain on the driver’s attention, an additional reason 
for its breaking down; this is equally true of the rela¬ 
tion between the mechanism of society and those who 
are called to direct it. Whether anything can be done 
to avert disaster is certainly a question worth asking; 
whether it will be done is possibly another. Mr. Wallas 
has sketched out an answer to the first question, and 
that answer is at least worth considering. 

A great number of theories have been put forth at 


various periods with the view of explaining the mean¬ 
ing of society, but most of these theories have dealt, 
not with society as a whole, but with some of the larger 
units of it, such as the nation, the tribe, the city. Mr. 
Wallas certainly has a unit, the nation, in his mind 
throughout his inquiry, but he never loses sight of the 
fact that no nation is now really independent of its neigh¬ 
bours. The problem of militarism is there to prevent his 
getting very far from the title of his book. In the 
first part, after some preliminary psychological analy¬ 
sis, a number of the best-known theories of society are 
examined, and it is found that they tend to select some 
single fact in human nature and to base themselves on 
it, to the exclusion of all others. 44 Just as Thales took 
Water as his single all-sufficient cause, and Anaximenes 
took Air; so Hobbes took Fear; Bentham, Pleasure- 
Pain; Comte, Love; and Tarde, Imitation.** 

After dismissing in turn each of these various dis¬ 
positions as the sole spring of social conduct, Mr. 
Wallas proceeds to ask “whether there is an art by 
which the efficiency of Thought can be improved.** 

44 Thought,** he has previously argued, “is a true 
natural disposition,** and ‘‘Thought may be indepen¬ 
dently stimulated**; Thought has worked many 
miracles, and it is worth while inquiring if it can be 
made to perform the particular miracle we want. If we 
are a little sceptical about the result, it is because 
Thought, though it grinds exceeding small, grinds also 
exceeding slowly, and the unrestrained forces of de¬ 
velopment or dissolution have acquired, in these latter 
days, a terrible and fascinating momentum. In a book 
noticed in the course of the present inquiry Mr. Strachey 
has urged the necessity of a “New Way of Life,** if 
England is to be spared the ignominy and the horrors 
of foreign invasion; the “New Way** is less a pro¬ 
gramme of action than of thought, and we can imagine 
that it has had a mildly modifying effect on the 
thoughts of some hundreds of people; but for any influ¬ 
ence it might have on the course of events, supposing 
the crisis it denounces to occur reasonably soon, it 
might just as well never have been written. 

The Great Society is more easily led by quacks than 
by prophets; the quack is at least as well trained as 
his rival. As Mr. Wallas remarks, with reference to 
certain familiar advertisements, “Young men of good 
education, naturally warm feelings, and that delicate 
sense of the emotional effect of words, which, under 
different circumstances, might have made them poets, 
are now being trained as convincing liars, as makers, 
that is to say, of statements, to whose truth they are 
indifferent, in such a form that readers shall subcon¬ 
sciously assume the personal sincerity of the writer.** 
Brigham Young said that the Devil had got hold of all 
the good music and proceeded, sensibly enough, to enlist 
some of it in his own godly cause; Mr. Wallas believes 
that the powers of evil have got hold of applied psycho- 
logy, and he wants to make them stand and deliver. 
“The view that Thought, even in its most complex 
form, bloweth as it listeth, and that no effort of ours 
can hope to control or improve it, might be supported 
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by the records of actual intellectual achievement”; but 
*‘there are certain conditions accompanying or influenc¬ 
ing the unconscious and involuntary processes of 
Thought which can be brought under our conscious con¬ 
trol, and improvements in which do produce improve¬ 
ments in our thinking.** These conditions are classi¬ 
fied as the thinker’s “ material circumstances,” his 
“general mental attitude,” and his “relation to the 
particular subject-matter of his Thought.” 

Simple-seeming solutions of admittedly complex pro¬ 
blems are the great danger; the line of least resistance 
is, in what touches the knowledge of the mind, the 
broad way that leadeth to destruction. “The dominant 
intellectual problem of the Great Society (a problem 
whose solution may form the basis of a new science of 

m 

Jurisprudence) may be summed up in the statement that 
he who thinks about the civilised world is now com¬ 
pelled either to standardise it in shifting Memory and 
abstract Record, and so think erroneously about it, or 
to attempt to standardise it in fact, and so, perhaps, 
destroy the only conditions of life in which man is fitted 
to find the satisfaction of his nature.” 

The second part of the book is the more definitely 
practical. Taking the psychological facts already dis¬ 
cussed in Part I, Mr. Wallas proceeds to “cross-classify 
the same facts by dealing with them on the plane of 
consciousness, and dividing them into the ‘ elemen¬ 
tary ’ classes of Cognition, Feeling, and Conation.” 
The three chapters are symmetrically styled “the Or¬ 
ganisation of Thought,” “the Organisation of Will,” 
and “the Organisation of Happiness.” In the first 
chapter are discussed the various methods by which our 
political thinking is at present done for us—Parliament, 
the Cabinet, the Civil Service, and so on—and sugges¬ 
tions are made for increasing their efficiency. The 
second chapter gives three proposed bases for the “Will- 
Organisation of the Great Society”—Individualism, 
Socialism and Syndicalism—and the conclusion reached 
is that “ a better Will-Organisation . . . will have to 
Contain all these three elements.” The final chapter is 
lull of excellent wisdom, and proclaims, among other 
things, the necessity, from every point of view, of keep¬ 
ing the worker’s home cheerful and of not allowing the 
stimulus of interest to be removed from his work. It 
is to be observed that Mr. Wallas repudiates a Utopian 
basis for his reforms; he asks us to build on what is, in 
human institutions as in human nature; a catastrophic 
solution would spoil everything. And the great ques¬ 
tion continues to haunt us—Is there yet time ? 

“The Great Society will, I believe, be forced to 
undertake the deliberate provision of the material con¬ 
ditions of thinking, instead of trusting to the appear¬ 
ance of Thought as a by-product of religion, or teach¬ 
ing, or copyright, or administration, or private 
wealth.” It is a sound, almost incontestable conclu¬ 
sion ; our only misgiving is that this reform may be 
undertaken by another Great Society than the one Mr. 
Wallas writes so charmingly about, than the Great 
Society that, with all its faults, continues to maintain 
most of us in some sort of happiness. 


Dante as Astrono 


II 


er 


Dante and the Early Astronomers . By M. A. ORR. 
Illustrated. (Gall and Inglis. 15s. net.) 


Mrs. Evershed’s work is very much more than a mere 
astronomical handbook to Dante. It is throughout 
characterised by a thoroughness which is unfortunately 
none too common in these degenerate days of trash and 
bustle, when the one aim and object of author and pub¬ 
lisher alike appears to be to produce something which 
will attract the eye of the general public. It is a genuine 
pleasure to us to find a scholarly lady spending her time 
upon an Indian mountain top (Mrs. Evershed composed 
her work at the Kodaikanal Observatory) in tracing and 
discussing the sources of Dante’s astronomical know¬ 
ledge. We agree with the author in thinking that the 
reason why many, if not most, readers of Dante find 
his astronomy difficult to understand is because we have 
lost the habit of studying the aspect of the heavens. 
Many of us, be it confessed to our shame, are content 
to believe that because it is generally accepted nowadays 
that the Sun does not revolve round the Earth, but the 
Earth and the Planets round the Sun, therefore we are 
justified in despising those who held the theory of a 
central Earth. In truth and in fact not one in a 
thousand of us could advance one single plausible 
reason for preferring the modern to the ancient doctrine. 
We simply accept what we are told as school-children 
without more ado and without questioning, totally for¬ 
getting that the apparent motions of the celestial bodies 
are apparent still in spite of our knowledge of their real 
motions. We trust our watches and almanacs and not 
the sun and stars for information as to the flight of 
time. He who would truly understand the meaning of 
Dante’s astronomical allusions should follow Mrs. 
Evershed’s advice and cultivate the habit of observing 
the apparent movement of heavenly bodies. 

The author begins her work with a short consideration 
of these apparent movements. She proceeds to deal 
with the beginnings of astronomy. Greek astronomy she 
considers in some detail, dividing it into two periods. 
The enormous influence of Aristotle upon mediaeval 
thought deserves even greater emphasis than it here re¬ 
ceives. Dante’s supreme authority was Ptolemy, the 
master mathematician, who was concerned infinitely 
more with the mathematical exegesis of astronomical 
observations than with their truth or falsity. Ptolemy 
accepted the cosmogony of Aristotle with its spherical 
Earth at the centre of the world; but Dante in taking 
over this system from Aristotle through the medium of 
Ptolemy was attracted to it for many more reasons than 
that of the mere weight of authority. 

The notion of concentric revolving spheres afforded 
an irresistible attraction to his poetical imagination just 
as it had done for many of his predecessors and has 
done for many of his successors. Even the scientific 
Aristotle with all his punctiliousness as to the validity 
of evidence formulated his cosmogony as he did, not 
because he found it so, but because he desired to find it 
so. In his general theory of the cosmos he was purely 
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metaphysical and in no wise scientific. After dealing 
with the various astronomical conceptions unfolded in 
the writings of Dante, Mrs. Evershed very properly con¬ 
cludes with a short r&sumi of mediaeval and modem 
views of the universe. In one respect we beg, whilst 
acknowledging her superior capacity to judge, 
to differ from her. She tells us that “ Dante's 
world was easier to think about than ours. En¬ 
compassed by an infinity which gave the imagina¬ 
tion free scope the material universe within was 
neatly rounded off, as it were, complete, finished.” 
In may be largely a matter of temperament, but 
for our own part, in spite of the fact that for several 
ages in the history of mankind the theory of revolving 
spheres was an integral part of cosmogenic knowledge, 
we are bound to confess that our universe as known to 
us, “vague, vast, mysterious, without known limits or 
centre’ * though it may be, offers far fewer problems 
than the artificial complex of spheres and epicycles, 
such as Dante conceived it. However that may be, no 
student of Dante should lose any time in acquiring a 
copy of this very valuable contribution to the literature 
of his favourite subject. 


The Rapture of Possession 

7 he Sport of Collecting. By SIR Martin CONWAY. (T. 

Fisher Unwin. 5s.) 

COLLECTORS may or may not love one another, 
but they ceitainly like to hear of the experiences 
of those who hunt with the same pack as themselves 
or fish the same kind of streams. In most of the 
admirable chapters of Sir Martin’s book there are the 
jolly note of victory and the lively paean to the charms 
of a chase, which does not end in a quite unnecessary 
kill but rather in the purchase of an experience or the 
capture of a possession which is, at least for a while, a 
thing of beauty to us. All these things and many more 
are duly set forth after a fashion which makes us share 
the author’s delights. 

Sir Martin Conway, however, says, in what we 
believe to be his haste, that, “ unfortunately, as 
the years pass, so passes the power of ecstasy.” 
We are old, and have been young, in collect¬ 
ing, and we do not agree with him. The youth 
of those who hunt after the most beautiful and 
interesting things in the fine arts and the agreeable 
crafts of other days is beset with pitfall and with gin. 
Although the writer of the present work did not have 
much bad luck in the early days, most of us have had 
bitter experience of those obliging people who see that 
the demand for genuine examples of the old, fine and 
decorative arts is supplied by modern, and by no means 
such valuable or enjoyable, things. Later, when we 
have earned some little knowledge from experience or 
bad fortune, the ecstasy of a good day’s sport may 
not show so plainly, but it burns more deeply and far 
brighter within our hearts. 

An interest in such works as those written 
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of by Sir Martin Conway, say from a find of 
Giorgiones to that of a hidden castle a little more 
than a mile from Maidstone, does not, we think, 
like other pleasures, wane with the years. Both he 
and the writer of these notes had the advantage of 
knowing the famous collector, Mr. Willett, of Arnold 
House, Brighton, when he was about eighty years of 
age and was. still as keen on the flair as any enthusiast 
of twenty. This connoisseur, who did so much for the 
store of works of art in the pleasant town in which he 
lived so long, is but one of a hundred personages we 
could name who have found delight in the labour of 
collecting until the end of their days. 

But having disagreed with the author of ” The 
Sport ot Collecting ” on this tiny point, it should 
be quickly added that we are deeply in sympathy 
with everything else that he writes, and we feel 
sure that his agreeable, candid, widely informed 
book will be of great advantage to all who are 
starting out on their long cross-country ride in search 
of the things of beauty that their hearts love best, as 
well as a source of pleasure to those who have long been 
in the field and have en joyed a thousand hot runs when 
the scent was good, the quarry, captured or lost, well 
worth the hunting. Among the very many books pub¬ 
lished of late years, dealing in general or particular 
with this subject, Sir Martin’s will be found to hold 
an especial place of its own. The collector’s library— 
a growing affair—will be poor without his genial, 
clever work, but even those who are not immediately 
interested in the subjects dealt with will find no small 
charm in the style and graceful quality of the well- 
illustrated volume. It is a book for collectors, but also 
for all other persons of taste. E. M. 


Emma Lady Hamilton and her 

Contemporaries • 

.4 Great Adventuress: Lady Hamilton and the Revolu¬ 
tion in Naples , 1753-1815. By JOSEPH TURQUAN 
and Jules d’Auriac. Illustrated. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Letters of John B . 5 . Morritt of Rokeby. Edited 
by G. E. MARINDIN. Illustrated. (John Murray. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

It seems a pity that the first of these two books was 
ever written, or, at any rate, translated into English. 
To the French it may possibly be an agreeable work, 
but to the English reader it can bring nothing but dis¬ 
satisfaction. Even his interest cannot be retained by 
the narrative until the last page. The anti-English 
prejudice obtrudes itself throughout the volume. The 
heroine of the book is not placed in a position to be 
admired, but to be despised. Nothing to the detriment 
of Lady Hamilton or of Nelson is concealed or even 
palliated. On the other hand, the most sinister com¬ 
plexion is put on every occurrence, and whenever there 
is the slightest evidence of doubt the decision is given 
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against the authors* heroine. Messieurs Turquan and 
d’Auriac have, in fact, very little good to say of anyone 
who comes under mention, and in their distribution of 
blame and attribution of the worst motives they are 
remarkably impartial. 

The authors are careful to disclaim any national or 
political antipathy towards Nelson. Nevertheless, it 
is not possible to absolve them of such prejudice. They 
are little likely to find anyone who, after studying all 
the facts relating to Nelson’s life, will accompany them 
when they announce in cold print: 14 We have found 
him cruel by nature, insubordinate towards his 
superiors, the adversary not only of the liberal views 
that do honour to England, but of all that did not 
proceed from the Divine Right. Most of these grave 
defects we consider are accounted for by the fact that 
Nelson sprang from an inferior class of society.” 

So far as Lady Hamilton herself is concerned, the 
references to her are invariably tinged by what can only 
be described as spite. The authors are unwilling to 
concede to her a single virtue. If their views be ac¬ 
cepted, she was indeed a monster, and to prove this 
thesis Messieurs Turquan and d’Auriac do not hesitate 
at times to erect very lofty buildings on a very unstable 
basis of surmise. 

The attractive ‘‘Letters of Morritt of Rokeby” are, in 
part, an antidote to the other volume. Morritt of 
Rokeby, through whose purchase the famous “Venus” 
of Velasquez, now in the National Gallery, obtained 
the prenomen of “Rokeby,” on leaving Cambridge 
spent the greater portion of three years in travelling in 
Europe and the Near East. On his return journey he 
spent some time at Naples, where he met Lady Hamil¬ 
ton, and had excellent opportunities of summarising 
her character. For this task this volume of letters shows 
that he was well fitted. Writing from Naples to his 
sister, he is carried away by his praises of the Ambassa¬ 
dress, not only on account of her personal beauty, to 
describe which he can find no superlative adequate, but 
also on account of her character and her goodness. 
Morritt was at the time not much more than a boy and 
perhaps too easily impressed. It may be that the very 
warm welcome he received from the Hamiltons and also 
the naturally great attraction of Lady Hamilton’s extra¬ 
ordinary beauty may have coloured his praises. His 
account should perhaps be subject to a discount. So 
distant, however, it is from that of the other writers 
that it is quite impossible even to attempt a reconciliation 
between them. In judging between the two, one must 
remember that Morritt’s account was written by a con¬ 
temporary, not by an archivist. 

Morritt, whose title to fame beyond that of the Venus 
was his intimate friendship with the Wizard of the 
North, furnishes an excellent picture in his letters of 
life at the end of the eighteenth century at the minor 
European courts. The greater portion of his tour w r as 
spent in the 1 urkish Dominions, in Europe, in Asia, 
and in the Isles. He had many opportunities which he 
did not neglect of becoming intimate with Turkish 
pashas and Greek chieftains. As a consequence, the 


book is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
social life among the different races of the Near East 
a century and a quarter ago. Morritt’s admiration of 
the Greeks was not very considerable. Writing from 
Salonica, he recorded that “the Greeks here have the 
power in their hands, and exercise it in so rascally a 
manner that we inquired after Turks as eagerly as we 
should elsewhere after Englishmen. ... I assure you 
the Turks are so much more honourable a race that I 
believe, if ever this country was in the hands of the 
Greeks and Russians, it would be hardly livable.” 
Morritt displays many interests in the course of these 
letters, but the chief of them was classical archaeology. 
He was active both as an explorer and as a collector. 
The former activity gave opportunities for many a 
shrewd and independent judgment, some of which have, 
however, been upset by subsequent discoveries; the latter 
enabled him to increase the treasures of Rokeby. The 
style of the letters produces an easy and pleasing narra¬ 
tive, interspersed in which is many an anecdote well 
worthy of the quotation which the present limits of 
space prevent. For these and for many an additional 
pleasure the volume itself should be consulted. 


Shorter Reviews 

Saturday With My Camera. By STANLEY C. JOHNSON, 
M.A., D.Sc. Illustrated. (Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

T HE problem of the beginner in the art 
of photography is to choose a camera; 
having succeeded in doing this satisfactorily, in 
spite of bewildering advertisements and the 
equally bewildering advice of friends, he finds 
his difficulties increase, and the first results of his en¬ 
thusiasm are apt to be distressing. He needs, above all, 
a pleasant, chatty, untiring guide; and in this excellent 
book he will find the best guide he could possibly have 
—the experience of a versatile and practised photo¬ 
grapher, who knows all the dangers as well as the 
attractions that await the owner of the “magic box.” 
Mr. Johnson has for his sub-title, “A popular and prac¬ 
tical guide to the work of the amateur photographer at 
every season of the year,” and we have rarely seen any 
book so clear and so carefully composed. Avoiding 
unnecessary technicalities, but giving references in case 
his readers care to study the more complex stages of the 
art, he compares the different kinds of cameras, advises 
on the best subjects and the most effective manner of tak¬ 
ing them, and, in fact, discusses freely every aspect of 
the work. The book is divided into four main sections— 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter—and, after care¬ 
ful examination, we cannot find a single difficulty likely 
to bother the amateur photographer which the author 
has not treated; he even goes into details of mounting, 
describes the making of silhouettes, and has a chapter 
on trick photography. The illustrations run into three 
figures and are in many cases beautifully reproduced, 
and the numerous diagrams all help to complete this 
remarkably good volume. 
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Dictators of Mexico . By JOHN DE Kay. (Effingham 
Wilson. 2s. 6d. net.) 

THIS little book consists mainly of an apologia for 
President Huerta in the first place, and for President 
Diaz in the second; it contains, incidentally, an arraign¬ 
ment of American policy towards Mexico and a good 
deal of general political philosophy tinged with the 
generous dreams of Socialism. 

Mr. de Kay has a warm heart and a set of consistent 
democratic principles, but, as regards the present state 
of Mexico, he is a frank opportunist. The ballot is a 
farce, and great reforms cannot be worked out to the 
accompaniment of musketry; the benevolent despotism 
of a farmer or two is worth months of constitutional 
struggle. “The administration of President Huerta is 
far from ideal, but it is not further from the ideal than 
are the people whom he governs. There are, broadly, 
two great classes in Mexico. One is illiterate, homeless, 
unused to power and incapable of exercising discretion 
or authority. The other is vain, selfish, arrogant, and 
devoted to its personal ends.” But President Huerta 
has definite ideals, so Mr. de Kay tells us, and has 
made the cause of the oppressed his own. The chief 
reforms needed or recommended are a drastic change 
in the basis of taxation, a campaign against quasi- 
servile conditions, and the nationalisation of land. 
Anything like a revolution would be merely futile, 
especially under its present prospective leaders. The 
“Tammany” of Mexico consists of a body called the 
“cientificos”; the Spanish language, by the way, is 
rich in words for organised political abuses; we owe to 
it “camarilla” and “Caciquism.” 

The book is vigorously written and abounds in 
personal touches. It would be difficult to check all 
Mr. de Kay’s assertions, though he repeatedly mentions 
that he has proofs to offer. The pleasant sound caused 
by a splitting infinitive or by the breakage of minor 
grammatical ornaments falls frequently but gratefully 
on the mind’s ear. 


Prosperity , and How it Must Come : Economic Facts 
for Workers and Preachers . By ROGER W. 
BABSON. (Babson’s Statistical Organisation, Bos¬ 
ton, U.S.A.) 

THIS might be described as an essay in religious 
economics. It is very idealistic in spirit, very clear and 
cogent in style. The author regards the true prosperity 
of a nation as consisting in the greatest good of the 
greatest number, and finds its ultimate solution in in¬ 
dividual character. This conception he brings to bear 
on economic questions, urging that the true purpose of 
taxation should be to increase the prosperity of the 
nation. He argues that up to the present taxation has 
penalised efficiency, and contends that its basis should 
be so altered that it will encourage production and dis¬ 
courage waste. He does not favour Socialism, and he 
criticises the “common wage” demands of the trades 
unions. His economic views are based on the teach- 
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ings of Christianity; he believes in an altruistic conduct 
of business, and deplores the widespread currency of the 
motive of personal gain as the chief end of life. 
Finally, he recommends a solution in the inculcation of 
higher principles of living in our schools and colleges, 
believing that their general acceptance would have the 
most beneficial results in international affairs. A sup¬ 
plementary statistical chart is given, showing the 
fluctuations in the prosperity of the United States dur¬ 
ing the ten years from 1904 to 1914. It is a courageous 
and interesting essay. 


Letters on Love. (Gowans and Gray. is. net.) 

If we compare these letters to a sandwich, it must be 
confessed that, ig spite of the meat being on the whole 
of very good quality, it is the bread itself which gives 
most satisfaction to the reader’s palate; for “ A Letter 
from the Glen ”—the first letter—and “ The Eternal 
Mother”—the last—seem to strike a deeper human chord 
than any of the others. Margaret, who pens the letter 
from the Glen to her old playmate Ronald, is a charm¬ 
ing character, tenderly and gracefully hiding from her 
“ chum ” all that is tearing her heart as she writes to 
congratulate him upon his engagement to a girl she has 
never known. A mother’s letter to her son, who, 
through some fault of his own, is in difficulties, is ex¬ 
cellent in portraying the love that can never change or 
alter, no matter how severely it is tried. “ I almost 
laugh when I think of your fear that an admission of 
some passionate folly could change my heart towards 
you. There is no more partial judge in the world than 
a mother: indeed, she is no judge at all, for her arms 
are always round the prisoner, and his head is always 
on her breast,” she writes. 

There are others worthy of notice, particularly “ The 
Step-Mother’s Point of View.” “ The Case for the 
World ” seems a little strained, but, like the proverbial 
woman’s letter, has the most precious information in 
the postscript. It is hardly to be expected that any 
modern book can now “get through” without some 
reference to woman’s independence or a striving for 
what she calls her emancipation; hence we have “A 
Loyal Rebel” ; but it is a very modest and gentle plaint, 
so we forgive it. If the author of these little sketches 
should feel inclined to let us have another book on the 
same lines, we hope he will indite an answer to each 
letter he has here written. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. announce a new 
book on "British Birds,” written and illustrated by 
Mr. Archibald Thorbum. The work will be completed 
in four volumes, will be illustrated with 80 plates in 
colour, and will show over 400 species. An edition 
on large paper, limited to 105 copies, will be issued 
at 12 guineas net, while the ordinary edition will be 6 
guineas net. It is intended that Vol. I shall be issued 
in the coming autumn, Vols. II and III during 1915 
and Vol. IV in 1916. 
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Fiction 

Crab Apples . By OLGA Darday. Illustrated. (Max 
Goschen. 5s. net.) 

T HE stories, sketches, or whatever one may choose to 
call them, which make up this volume will delight 
the hearts of feminists and those interested in the vexed 
suffrage question, for most of them deal with the dis¬ 
advantages under which women of the middle-class live, 
marry, and rear children. Such husbands as are port¬ 
rayed are overbearing, selfish, unfaithful, and generally 
bad, while the wives are all disillusioned and clever— 
far cleverer than the men. Here and there is a witty 
sentence, especially in the descriptive paragraphs. 
11 One of those men who always look as if their mothers 
had tied their cravats for them,” and “She fancies she 
resembles Maria Theresa; but really looks like a 
decorated locomotive,” are examples—the book is cyni¬ 
cally smart, and phrases and sentences such as these give 
an appearance of cleverness and newness to what is in 
reality very old stuff. The fact that the work is of 
Hungarian origin, translated much better than its 
punctuation is constructed, gives one the impression that 
Hungarian authors are capable of hashing up old matter 
in much the same way as English writers; the arguments 
set forth here have been used half a hundred times or 
more by writers in English—and probably in most other 
languages as well. 

A word is due with regard to the “illustrations” of 
the book. They combine the inartistic features of 
Beardsley's work—its ungainly stiffness—with the latest 
word in the gospel of ugliness. They smack of “Yellow 
Book” and the Grafton Galleries in one breath, and 
convey the impression that the book is produced with 
intent to be New* and Daring—with very large capitals. 
Unfortunately, the intent is very apparent, while the 
result is merely disagreeable. Illustrations that neither 
illustrate nor amuse do not add to the value or attraction 
of this suffrage pamphlet. 


Sylvia Saxon . By ELLEN MELICENT COBDEN. (T. 

Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

Beginning with Sylvia's childhood, the story takes us 
on to her marriage, disillusionment, and narrow escape 
from wreckage of her life with the inevitable other man, 
who came too late and was not worthy of much thought 
when he did come. But it is with Sylvia's mental and 
spiritual development that w r e are mainly interested; 
those among whom she moves are hard, money-making 
Lancashire folk, risen from the people and reckoning 
everybody and everything by cash value. Sylvia 
grows up wealthy, blasce y and harsh-charactered, 
never understanding what it is that she wants until 
Lessingham, politician and poseur , blinds her for a brief 
period with fine phrases, and she offers to leave hus¬ 
band and reputation to go with him—anywhere. Les¬ 
singham has his career and reputation to consider, and 
refuses the offer, though he would not be averse from 


sordid intrigue; and that Sylvia does not want. “She 
would have liked to go back to him, to hold out her 
hand and say: ‘We are two fools, let us be sorry for 
each other; that may be the beginning of wisdom for 
both of us.' ” But, instead of going back to him, she 
determined to begin again attempting to find out the 
meaning of life—death only seemed intelligible to her. 
And thus the book ends. 

It is strong, sombre, unpleasant work. The characters 
are all limned inhumanly, and are all of one type, 
except for an unimportant girl and an equally unim¬ 
portant governess, both punily sentimental. The rest 
are hard, calculating, and devoid of humanity—and yet 
they are interesting, though the author writes of them in 
a detached, analytical way that never gains our 
sympathy. The book is an admirable study, but not a 
story; there is skill in the writing, but very little 
humanity, and though the work show's decided talent, 
it leaves us cold and a little depressed. 


The Royal Runaway. By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 

(Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 

WITH Rabelaisian extravagance, the author pictures 
further doings in Jingalo to our unbounded 
enjoyment; he indulges in a very sane and 
mirth-producing satire of modem life, for the 
most part, though at times the bitterness under¬ 
lying the mirth is but very thinly veiled, and the 
end of the book is sheer tragedy—after all the trouble 
of a revolution, things go back to a state as bad as that 
from which the revolution sprung, and in this is anti¬ 
climax. But then, the whole book is anti-climax: the 
ludicrousness of monarchy under constitutional con¬ 
ditions, the farce of “representative government,” and 
the utter folly of humanity as a whole are the chief 
points that remain in one's mind after perusal of the 
book, for the satire is ruthless. Max, the central 
character, and incidentally Regent of the kingdom 
while his father takes a holiday, voices the central de¬ 
sign of the work; he is pictured as speaking to the Prime 
Minister, a very good caricature of a certain legal- 
minded statesman who for once shall be nameless— 

“ You tell the people the ultimate power lies in their 
hands—that you are their servants, attentive to the least 
of their wishes; and you know that it is not so—not 
really. These people, whom you call your masters, you 
you lead in blinkers. You have political agents in every 
town telling them what to think. . . . You have the 
press controlled almost entirely in the interests of Party 
—the manipulators of Party, that is to say. . . .” 

And so on. The vicious results of the party system 
are fully exposed, but the author does not seem able to 
point any effective remedy. That he should have turned 
to Syndicalism as a possible way out, and then rejected 
it on account of the folly of the people, is yet another 
anti-climax in the work: it seems best to take the book 
as one in these days takes Swift's satires : to read it for 
the story alone, and enjoy it. The latter, in this case, is 
inevitable, for the royal runaway and all the other 
characters are most entertaining people. 
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“Academy” Acrostics 

CONDITIONS 

HERE will be 12 weekly Acrostics. Prizes of £3, 
and £2 will be awarded to those who are first, second, 
and third on the list with correct solutions. One point will 
be awarded for each correct light. The Acrostic Editor's 
decision on all questions, whether appeals, ties, or division 
of prizes, must be accepted as final. 

Answers should reach Thb Academy office not later than 
the first post on the Wednesday morning following the date 
of the paper in which the Acrostic appears, and should be 
addressed to the Acrostic Editor, The Academy, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
<Sixth of the Series.) 



(1) 1 hold, as this is consecrated, 

It should be neither taxed, nor rated. 

(2) A struggle is in face of it; 

We win, or rue the place of it; 

Sometimes—and here’s a case of it— 

We get within an ace of it. 

(3) ’Twill every shape and form recall, 

Yet here it has no form at all! 

(4) As an archer he shines, and his name you may 

know, 

But an arrow has never been shot from his bow! 

(5) As evidence of duty, they to their posts are 

sticking, 

Though many are predestined, we know, to get a 
licking. 

E. N. 

Note.—L ight 3 is reversed. 

SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

A tribute, in Trafalgar Square, 

To titled Admiral is there. 

(1) Dead men tell no tales, we know, but tales of them are 

told, 

And this describes the histories that writers may unfold. 

(2) With this placed upon it, no vessel can get 

Away from her moorings, we know. 

(You may grasp at the hint, but, I’m willing to bet, 

In the end, you will have to leave go). 

(3) 1 put from the whole to one side; and what then? 
We’re halving the land of diminutive men. 

(4) *Tis here, and there, 

And everywhere! 

(5) The choice of few, I’ll bet a penny, 

But, none the less, the pick of many. 

(6) A matter of time; just a couple of ducks, 

As cricketers say, will suffice for this lux. 

E. N. 

Note.—Light (4) is reversed. 

(1) N ecrologi C 

12) E mbarg O 

13) L i 1 L (iput) 

<4) S uotiuqib l T (Ubiquitous : reversed) 

(5) O a k u M 

(6) N 00 N 

Notes.—N o. (3) “I put” from the whole word. 

No. (6) A cricketer, scoring nothing in either inn¬ 
ings is “credited” with a couple ol ducks. 

Solutions to No. 4 (“Cabbages and Kings”) were received 
from Albo, Chutney, Enos, Fin, Mrs. E. L. Gardner, Jor- 
rocks, Jim, Kamsin, Mancuni, Marguerite, F. C. Moore, 
Nelisha, Pussy, Mrs. A. Rogers, Sadvkins, Spider, Strum, 
W. J. Tiltman, T. Walker, Morgan Watkins, Wiccamieus, 
and Wilbro. 
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Music 

T HERE must have been many among those who 
heard Verdi’s “ Falstaff ” at Covent Garden last 
week who asked the reason why the Syndicate had kept 
back such a lively, beautiful opera all these years. They 
say it is twenty years since it was last performed here. 
Certainly it is a long time, and we who have always 
loved the opera have had to content ourselves with rare 
performances by the Colleges of Music, and occasional 
opportunities of hearing it abroad. Last year, in 
honour of Verdi’s centenary, it was given, and very 
well given, in various parts of Italy. Have some of 
the influential people who heard it there been impress¬ 
ing on the Syndicate its duty to revive “Falstaff”? 
This may be so, but it matters little; the great point is 
that Covent Garden has now repented of its neglect. 
There is something needed, however, as moralists tell 
us, besides repentance, and that is pursuance in good 
works. If “Falstaff” is henceforth put into the general 
repertory with “Aida ” and “Otello,” no season being 
considered complete without it, then we shall believe in 
the genuineness of the Syndicate’s repentance, and per- 
j haps we shall forget and forgive. 

We can remember the time when “Aida ” was scarcely 
ever performed here. It was supposed to be too diffi¬ 
cult, too “good” for the public to appreciate. Its 
melodies were beyond the taste of the time. Though 
Patti sang in it, the public was cold. Gounod’s 
“ Romeo and Juliet ” suffered, in old days, from the 
same reason. It was regarded, in comparison with 
“Faust,” as “Aida” was in comparison with “ Tra- 
viata.” Yet “ Romeo ” became the most popular opera 
of its time, and has now passed away as “ not good 
enough ” for the present enlightened generation, while 
“Aida” fills the opera-house, and is worthy to con¬ 
tinue to do so. “ When “ Le Boheme ” has shared the 
fate of “Romeo,” we hope to find “Aida ” still alive 
and youthful. Surely, then, a public which has dis- 
1 missed “ Romeo ” and learned to delight in “ Aida ” is 
1 educated enough to appreciate “ Falstaff ” ? How are 
we to explain it, if people who can taste Moussorgsky 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Wagner, and Strauss, and 
Debussy, and Elgar are too dull of hearing to appre¬ 
ciate the subtle delicacies of Verdi’s “ Falstaff ” ? We 
are ready to dismiss the saying about there being no 
accounting for tastes, and to declare that those people 
who profess enthusiasm for Moussorgsky, etc., and 
cannot see the charm of “ Falstaff,” are impostors. 
They cannot really like or understand first-rate music. 
If any of our friends express reluctance to leave Drury 
Lane for Covent Garden when “ Falstaff ” is given, wc 
shall give them up, and tell them that we believe no 
longer in the reality of their professed love for beautiful 
music. It is absurd to say you can see nothing in 
“ Falstaff.” Why, it is one of the most enchanting 
! operas in the world ! 

Its very wealth of sparkle and melody and gaiety 
and humour was, no doubt, against it in earlier days. 
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Verdi’s fertility of invention was so prodigal, like 
Mozart’s, that he ran on from one delicious phrase to 
another, and kept on giving the hearer something new 
all the time. He never stopped to say, “ This is a 
4 telling* melody; I will repeat and repeat it till my 
hearers get it well into their heads.” He did not say, 
“ Now is the time for me to introduce some longer soli 
founded upon a catchy tune.” He let Shakespeare’s 
characters express themselves naturally, without repeat¬ 
ing themselves. But the audiences of twenty years ago 
had grown accustomed to the Wagnerian system of per¬ 
petual repetition of a few striking themes. They could 
continually praise themselves for recognising a “ motif.” 
This comfortable pleasure was denied them in “ Fal- 
staff.” If they were to find a passage delightful, they 
must find it so at once, while it was going on, for, hey 
presto ! they were listening to something different. And, 
of course, there were no leisurely arias of the old kind. 
Then, too, the British public is slow to appreciate the 
best kind of musical wit and humour. It took time to 
see the genius of Mr. Harry Lauder, for instance. It 
did not all at once rave about Gilbert and Sullivan. 
It requires very plain speaking, very bright colouring; 
it likes best what is crudely presented. 

Perhaps it was because of their knowledge of this 
characteristic of British audiences that some of the 
artistes in “ Falstaff ” were led to go beyond what is 
really required in absurdity of costume and bearing. 
We are loth to say that some of them only just escaped 
the charge of being rather vulgar, but we fear that 
some less indulgent spectators must have thought that 
if was so. The truth is that we are so delighted to have 
“ Falstaff ” at all that we forget to be critical, or, 
rather, we do not wish to be severe. But we trust that 
in future representations the charm of the music will 
come to be more depended on for attractiveness; that it 
will be thought unnecessary for the actors to insist over¬ 
much on the comicality of their parts. As with the 
“ Nozze ” so with “ Falstaff”; the word comedy must be 
remembered, and the word farce banished from the re¬ 
collection. Signor Polacco conducted the orchestra 
brilliantly, and was never dull for a moment. Mme. 
Muzio sang the music of Alice very well, but she might 
remember her dignity a little more. Mile. Zepilli 
worked cleverly, and Mme. Kirkby Lunn’s voice was a 
great help, though its tones blended indifferently with 
those of the other ladies. Her comedy was hardly light 
enough. The men, excepting for the tendency to look 
like buffoons, were excellent. Signor Scotti has polished 
his Falstaff into a really admirable representation, and 
Signori Didur, Paltrinieri, Dua, and Crabb6 sang and 
acted with abundant spirit. 

And so the seasons wane, and curtains drop. For the 
joys of Drury Lane we are thankful, but also for those 
which Covent Garden, our old and tried friend, has 
given us, for “Otello” and “Falstaff,” and the “Nozze” 
and “Francesca,” as well as for fine performances of 
commoner things, we are thankful too. It has been 
painful, sometimes, to hear the chatter of newly enrap¬ 
tured visitors to Drury Lane, whose giddy heads have 
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been turned by the novelty and excellence of the per¬ 
formances there, but chiefly, we take leave to think, by 
the atmosphere of “ fashion ” which has helped so 
greatly to fill the “other house.” Can anything be 
more stupid than to cry down an old friend because a 
new and brilliant acquaintance has swum into our ken ? 
Yet has one heard people who used to be glad enough 
to go to Covent Garden speak very disparagingly of 
that venerable institution, instead of welcoming the 
variety of musical pleasure which the existence of two 
opera-houses has afforded them. Oh that there were 
a little more candour and a good deal less cant in the 
world of amateurs ! The unmeasured popularity of 
the Russian opera is no good augury for its permanence. 
People have been feasting so ravenously at the Drury 
Lane banquet that a reaction is bound to come. The 
fact that the delicacies spread there aie so good, so 
entirely worthy of being enjoyed by sensitive palates, 
is, unfortunately, no reason why the British public 
should continue to clamour for them. For people who 
are intemperate in their enjoyment of good things are 
never really discriminating, and those who have eaten 
too many ortolans will be ready to seize upon a dish of 
acorns, if only for the novelty of the fare! 


Some Handy Guides 

N OW that the holiday season is in full swing, those 
seeking “ fresh woods and pastures new ” cannot 
fail to appreciate the handbooks issued by the Home¬ 
land Association through Messrs. F. Warne and Co. 
Over one hundred volumes have already been issued, 
many containing ordnance maps and plans in addition 
to numerous illustrations from photographs, and other 
volumes are in preparation. They form a national series 
of literary topographical guides at popular prices, and 
contain everything likely to interest the visitor concern¬ 
ing the history, traditions, worthies, antiquities, and 
literary associations of the districts with which they 
deal. 

Possessing special local knowledge, the authors are 
able to impart reliable information concerning the vari¬ 
ous towns dealt with, both with regard to their advan¬ 
tages as places of residence and as holiday resorts, 
together with notes on the places of interest within easy 
reach. The latest volumes issued are “Falmouth, 
Truro, and the River Fal,” by J. Lee Osborne, 6d. 
net; “ Bexhi 11 -on-Sea, with Battle, Battle Abbey, and 
the Historic Neighbourhood,” by Arthur Henry 
Anderson, 6d. net; and “ Harpenden, Herts, with its 
Surroundings,” by Donald Attwater, 3d. net. The 
same as their predecessors, these three booklets are ex¬ 
cel lent 1 y printed and a credit to all concerned in their 
production. 

We have also received three of George Lunn’s Travel 
Books, published at 6d. net each. These are compiled 
on quite different lines from the Homeland Series, and 
are intended for those who prefer to go further afield. 
Mr. D.L. Kclleher is responsible for “Paris, its Glamour 
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and its Life,” and also for ‘ 4 Lake Geneva,” while Mr. 
E. J. Phelan discourses on “ Milan.” They are scarcely 
guide-books in the strict sense of the word, but are 
more in the nature of gossipy compagnons de voyage 
for the visitor to these popular resorts. They make in¬ 
teresting reading, both anecdotal and historical, and 
contain a few portraits and other illustrations. An 
appendix to each volume gives some concise practical 
information likely to be required by the tourist. 


The Theatre 

“Monna Vanna” 

N ONE could estimate Mr. Grein’s valuable efforts 
towards the improvement of the art of the stage 
in England more highly than we do, but it must be 
owned that Mr. Alfred Sutro's version of M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck's play produced at matinees at the Queen’s 
Theatre is a rather dreary and tedious affair—with 
unintentional purple patches of humour. 

The causes are many and not far to seek. The play 
is not very well cast. We doubt if anybody could 
look less like a romantic Pisan commander of the 
fifteenth century than Mr. Norman McKinnel. Of 
course, he acts with his usual force and brilliant in¬ 
tellectuality, but never was a man so ill-suited to his 
stage costume, never were features more queerly ad¬ 
justed to the passion and heroism of the words; never 
in our rather far-flung experience has anyone appeared 
so intensely comic from the outward view when his 
actions and words were intended to convey nobility 
and power. 

Miss Constance Collier as Monna Vanna is extremely 
hard-working and handsome, and utterly artificial 
without arriving at any poetic conception. Although 
not obviously so comic in appearance as the Guido 
Colonna of Mr. McKinnel, Mr. Lionel Atwill, in the 
part of Prinzivalli, the general in the pay of Florence, 
is often very quaint and amusing in his high-flying, 
ostentatious manner of giving forth the homely phrases 
of the English version and in his arrangement of his 
“bandages” and costume. These three actors, with the 
aid of Mr. Fisher-White, who is entirely conventional 
as Guido's old and supposedly calm, sage father, bear 
the full burden of Monsieur Maeterlinck’s world- 
famous play as it is now presented. 

The chief impression it leaves on us is the bitter 
truth of Mr. Grein's quotation, “So much to do, so 
little done,” There have been long years of effort to 
place this play on the English stage; there has been 
the most useful of advertisement; a company has been 
collected bearing well-known and appreciated names; 
there have been the elan of Mr. Grein and the enthusiasm 
of an audience who seek after the exotic with avidity; 
and yet—and yet how barren all these things appeared; 
how foolish, exaggerated and over-estimated. Queens 
are supposed to have approved the traffic of the stage, 
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and audiences welcomed the story of Giovanna’s sacri¬ 
fice for the people of Pisa and her reward in finding a 
more agreeable lover than Guido in Prinzivalli. If the 
world be so easily pleased, Mr. J. T. Grein should be 
the most victorious impresario who has yet imposed 
himself upon our consciousness. But we hardly think 
that a rather dull translation of a not particularly 
inspired work of Maeterlinck—who is himself, in the 
present play, a little lacking in the fine simplicity of 
great spirits—will convince the general playgoer that 
\ Mr. Grein can hope to be more than a bold and interest¬ 
ing pioneer, a pleasant spur to our rough English 
inspiration. 


“A Working Man ” 

The importance of matinees has been the leading 
feature of the past week. “Monna Vanna” is supposed 
to have broken down some old barriers of the stage 
and interested the artistic, and Mr. Frederick Fenn’s 
play produced at the Criterion Theatre for the benefit 
of the widow of Mr. Powell, late of the Pall Mall 
Gazette , is said to have brought £230 for this good 
purpose. Artists, actors, journalists, and so forth 
usually die penniless, leaving their offspring to the 
mercy of a somewhat uninterested world. We suppose 
that people like ourselves are justly treated in the 
matter of money, for, as these charity matin6es prove, 
we evidently try to provide the world with something 
that they do not want. When we consider that most 
of us are critical, our obtuseness in regard to our own 
affairs seems a mere burlesque of life, a cool satire on 
things as they are. After saying so much, if man were 
a consistent animal, we should hesitate to criticise Mr. 
Fenn's play; but as it chances, “A Working Man” 
hardly calls for any very definite exposition on this 
occasion, as we shall doubtless soon have an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing it in an evening bill. 

The problem as to which is most important 
in the world, work or the love of women, 
is at least of great interest to humanity, but 
it is one which settles itself every day and can be 
treated in a thousand different ways. Mr. Fenn has 
chosen to make his protagonist of the advantages of 
Work, always with a large “W,” an engineer, Robert 
Orde, who has had a love affair or so and who attempts 
to prevent those he values from falling into his own 

mistakes. With this end in view, he is obliged to 

% 

sacrifice his once beloved, and thus Mr. Eille Norwood 
has a difficult task if he is to make the hero of “A 
Working Man ” a sympathetic personage. Miss 
Margaret Halstan, as the lady who had the love affair 
with Orde, and who for a while threatens the happiness 
of his friend, played with exquisite grace and a fine 
sense of character. But all the parts were admirably 
acted; Mr. Sass, Miss Price, Mr. Calvert, and the 
rest bringing an immense amount of charm and skill 
into the reading of the characters. We look forward 
to meeting “A Working Man” again under equally 
good but more lasting conditions. EGAN Metw. 
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Harvard University 

I T cannot be denied that the average Englishman does 
not look kindly on America, or American institu¬ 
tions. For this many reasons might be assigned. It 
is undoubtedly galling to think of the sorry fate that 
befell British arms in the War of Independence, and at 
Boston the English visitor is reminded at every turn by 
monuments and inscriptions of this sorry calamity. 
Readers of Dickens also are not led to regard their 
cousins across the water with kindly eyes, or to think 
well of their manner of life or national ideals. Again, 
the modem English newspaper, by its selection of 
American news items, gives the impression that the 
States are the centre of everything exaggerated, fan¬ 
tastic and abnormal. However, personal acquaintance 
with those features of American life w’hich really count 
will soon either dispel or very sensibly modify the usual 
impression. It is impossible within the limits of a short 
article to give more than a sketch of so great an institu¬ 
tion as Harvard University, the Cambridge of the 
West, but it may perhaps have some value as being the 
outcome of several leisurely visits, and a varied ac¬ 
quaintance both among instructors and undergraduates. 

The history of the place is available in the many ex¬ 
cellent guide books, as well as in the official guide issued 
from the University Press. Suffice it to say here that 
uhat is known as Harvard College was founded in 
1636, and was for over half a century the only college 
in the country. Two years later it received a bequest 
from John Harvard of his library and half his other 
property. From this foundation and its later additions 
originated the present University. Cambridge, for- 
3^ toM/ne, was in the early days of the college a 
frontier settlement, and there are still traces remaining 
in the clumps of willows, sprouts from the old stockade 
against the Indians. The College is the centre of old 
Cambridge, a locality which abounds in inscriptions 
and other reminders of the historic struggle with the 
British, one recording how Samuel Langdon, President 
of Harvard University, offered a prayer for the Ameri¬ 
can troops before they marched to Bunker Hill. Near 
by may be seen the elm under which Washington took 
command of the American army, as well as the old- 
world Episcopalian Church where he attended divine 
service. Hereabouts also are the houses of Longfellow, 
Lowell and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. These indica¬ 
tions serve to show that the historic atmosphere is by no 
means lacking, and that the historic sense will have at 
least something to feed upon. 

The buildings of the University are extensive and 
various; the most respectable in point of view of anti¬ 
quity and general attractiveness are those of Harvard 
Hall and the West Gate, with the buildings grouped 
about them. They are of well-matured red brick, and 
the campus (a rough equivalent to our English quad or 
court) is adorned with a number of fine elm trees. Here 
also is the College chapel, which in spite of the motto 
of the College arms, ** Christo et Ecclesial,” has not 
the place in the life of the University familiar to Eng- 
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lish undergraduates. It is a small building, and may 
be used by any denomination. The Memorial Hall, a 
dining-hall for the use of the students, is fine Gothic, 
with some excellent stained-glass windows, memorials 
of various distinguished alumni. The Medical School 
i> certainly impressive, and the various dormitories, 
which correspond roughly to our private halls of resi¬ 
dence, are in excellent modem style. It may be re¬ 
marked that any wall creeper, such as ivy, is most care¬ 
fully preserved, being swathed in straw with an outer 
covering of canvas during the severe winter weather. 

These and others provide accommodation for some 
4,012 students as well as for over three hundred pro¬ 
fessors, instructors and assistants. Everything is on an 
impressive scale. The grounds for instruction and re¬ 
search, and for the use of students, include 80 acres in 
Cambridge, 63 acres in Boston for athletic purposes, 11 
acres for the Medical School Buildings in Boston, 394 
acres for applied biology, arboriculture, horticulture and 
allied subjects, in Jamaica Plain, a suburb of Boston; 
700 acres on Squam Lake in the foot-hills of the White 
Mountains, for the Summer Engineering Camp; and 
2,000 acres of the Harvard Forest, at Petersham, for 
field work in forestry—a total of over 3,200 acres; also 
the Arequipa Observatory in Peru. 

Harvard is remarkable for the number and variety of 
its post-graduate courses; students, graduates from the 
different colleges all over the country, come to Harvard 
to specialise on one or more of the almost unlimited 
range of subjects provided. The undergraduate courses 
are, more or less, on the lines of the modem English 
University, although there seems to be a great deal left 
to individual choice. For instance, with certain restric¬ 
tions the Harvard undergraduate is allowed to choose 
his own subjecls for the entrance examination, and 
generally speaking the whole system seems more elastic 
than with us. The students themselves, as proper to 
a University, represent every class in the country, 
though there are perhaps a greater number of rich men’s 
sons at Harvard. Every facility is given to poor 
students both by scholarships and in other ways. There 
is an employment bureau at which any man of limited 
means may register himself and be provided with work 
in the district, thus earning money to pay his way 
through College. Almost any kind of work is under¬ 
taken ; it is recorded of one youth that arriving at Cam¬ 
bridge with only a few dollars in his pocket, he 
naturally took the first job that offered, which 
was that of sawing wood. By the summer of his Junior 
year he was earning 135 dollars a month at other work 
and finally graduated “magna cum Iaude. M 

Harvard, of course, lacks the full collegiate system, 
although it seems possible that it may evolve in course 
of time, as the various halls of residence, or dormitories, 
approximate very closely to the hostels of old days at 
Oxford and Cambridge. But although this is the case, 
there is a very complete social system maintained by 
various clubs promoting social intercourse on various 
lines. There are a great number of clubs more in the 
nature of learned societies, or of societies which desire 
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to become learned and exist for the united study of some 
special subject. In addition to these, however, there is 
a whole network of clubs simply of a social character 
and for social purposes. The best known of these is the 
“Hasty Pudding Club,” so called because the club feast 
for many years has been rendered most attractive by the 
inclusion of this famous pudding in the menu. Most of 
these are very well provided in every way, and they cer¬ 
tainly very effectively fill the gap which is left by the 
absence of the full collegiate system. There is also a 
Union to which nearly all the members of the Uni¬ 
versity belong. It is a most spacious place, with large 
dining-rooms, a library, and excellent reading-rooms. 
The accommodation provided at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge is meagre in comparison. 

Athletics are very keenly followed in every branch 
except cricket, although there is not quite the same 
athletic atmosphere with which we are familiar at Eng¬ 
lish Universities. The great annual event is the football 
match against Yale. The game played is Rugby with 
some variations. Each team brings its own brass band 
to nerve the efforts of the players, and the applause is 
led and regulated by appointed men with megaphones; 
of course, there are spontaneous outbursts as well, but 
these are not a feature. After the match the students of 
the successful University do a triumphant “Zig-Zag,” 
a inarch of ten or more students abreast, the lines alter¬ 
nately “zig-zagging” to the right and left. As they 
pass under the goal-posts the air is darkened with hats 
wildly flung up. Viewed from the higher stages of the 
Stadium, the effect is thrilling. 

Altogether, the moral, mental and physical at¬ 
mosphere of the place is very bracing. There is a 
greatness and above all a wholesome sanity which counts 
for a great deal in American life, and provides a leaven 
for the heterogeneous masses of people who come from 
all parts of the world to take the name of American 
citizens. It is undoubtedly Harvard, and kindred insti¬ 
tutions, which maintain those traditions that provide a 
basis for mutual understanding and goodwill between 
two great nations. W. A. M. 


Cheap Books for the Holidays 

ESSRS. JOHN LONG have issued five 
more of their 6d. series—namely, “ The 
Scarlet Seal,” by Dick Donovan; 14 In Summer 
Shade,” by Mary E. Mann; “Fugitive Anne,” by 
Mrs. Campbell-Pracd; “A Cast Off,” by Nat Gould; 
and “A Jilt's Journal,” by Rita. In their 7d. series 
we now have “Irresponsible Kitty,” by Curtis Yorke. 
Messrs. Murray and Evenden have reduced the price of 
Mr. Gregory Saben's novel, “The Co-Respondent,” to 
2s. net, and “Riquilda,” by Mrs. Kendall Park, to 
is. net. The binding of these last two books remains 
the same as it was when the books were 6s. Two is. 
books, “Her Majesty's Rebels,” by Sidney Royse 
Lysaght (Macmillan and Co.'), and “David Harum,” 
by E. N. Westcott, complete the present list. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By A Regular Devotee. 

1 WONDER whether, when the history of these times 
comes to be written, due stress will be laid on the 
tension people are enduring during all these weeks of 
delay ? I am not referring to the Ulstermen alone, who 
are standing under arms and unable to attend to their 
lawful callings, but to the suspense endured by the 
man in the street and incidentally by members of Par¬ 
liament. The Irish question fills the whole stage— 
nothing else seems to matter. 

On Wednesday week the Radical Press were let down 
very badly. They howled over the King's speech; 
they dissected every sentence, and twisted the most in¬ 
nocent phrases into partizanship for Ulster. Asquith 
turned on them this afternoon and said: “I take full 
responsibility. The King sent me a draft of his speech 
in the usual way, and I approved it. I was responsible 
for the Conference, and the Conference unanimously 
decided to publish the speech.” The more he was 
questioned the more the Radical Party were flattened 
out; he did not leave a single loophole. “The King 
has not taken from the beginning up to now any step 
except in consultation with and on the advice of his 
Ministers.” 

After that there was a dull debate on details of the 
Finance Bill; but the members preferred to discuss the 
situation in the lobby or the smoking-room. 

On Thursday the harassed and harried Premier w r as 
attacked again. Henry Dalziel, who loves the lime¬ 
light, asked what interpretation he himself placed on 
the following sentence in the King’s speech when it 
was submitted to him : — 

and to-day the cry of civil war is on the lips of the 
most responsible and sober-minded of my people. 

Now, this sentence has caused a lot of heartburning, 
and members bent forward to hear the Premier's reply. 
He shrugged his shoulders at first and seemed dis¬ 
inclined to answer. There was an appreciable pause. 

“ In my understanding,” he said, “ the sentence was 
not intended and ought not to be construed to convey 
more than what is obviously true, namely, that the 
apprehension of civil strife had been widely entertained 
and expressed by responsible and sober-minded per¬ 
sons ”—he then drew in his breath in a wav he has, 
and added—“ among whom I may perhaps include 
myself.” 

This was another staggering blow f for the Radical 
back-benchers. They plainly saw that they were not 
going to get much change out of their leader. Strube 
put it admirably in his queer cartoon in the Daily 
Express , which deserves to be placed on record ; in the 
middle is a cocoanut-tree cut dow r n; in the foreground 
is George Washington Asquith being confronted by a 
Radical old woman, representing the Radical Press. 
44 Yes,” says G. W. A.; 44 I cannot tell a lie; I did it 
with my little hatchet.” 44 I would rather,” replies the 
irate dame, 44 that you told ten thousand lies than put 
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us in a hole like this.” That exactly sums up the situa¬ 
tion from the pious Cocoa Press point of view. 

In the meantime the Conference goes on. A cleverly 
arranged claque of Nationalists greet their leaders with 
cheers, whilst the Ulstermen either drive up to the 
Palace in a closed taxi-cab or slip in so unobtrusively 
that they are not noticed. 

Rupert Gwynne had been making himself unpleasant 
by asking why Joe Martin's seat had not been declared 
vacant, as he had announced that he had returned to 
Canada for good. McKenna tried to turn the tables on 
the hon. member for Eastbourne by alleging that in two 
and a half years he had only attended 263 divisions 
out of 687* while Joe had attended 474. As Gwynne 
had drawn £1,000 in salary, he ought to return £600 
as an honest man. Gwynne craved leave to make a 
personal explanation; he said nothing about his illness, 
but claimed he had attended not 263 but 650. He was 
quite willing to return part of his salary if some 
Ministers did the same; and, if so, some of them would 
have to return £9,000. McKenna hummed and hawed; 
he expressed his regret; the figures had been given him. 

"If I have misunderstood the facts-” he went on. 

“If!” shouted the Opposition scornfully; and young 
Ormsby-Gore bawled out, “ You said the same thing 
about Church accommodation in Cardiff, and you lied 
then !” 

The Speaker asked the little Welsh Churchman to 
control himself, whilst McKenna had to apologise. 
“My figures,” he observed feebly, “referred to those 
divisions which were trials of strength between the 
parties”—an excuse so attenuated that it was greeted 
with ironical laughter. 

All the afternoon there were rumours that the Con¬ 
ference had failed, and men settled down as well as 
they could to the third reading of the Finance Bill. 
Montagu observed that Gladstone and William Har- 
court had been praised by the Unionists, and he be¬ 
lieved the time would come when Lloyd George would 
be extolled; whereupon a vulgar member under the 
shadow of the gallery said, “ I don't think.” Steel 
Maitland wound up the debate in a statesmanlike little 
speech. As chief organiser, he has little time to speak, 
but whenever he does he is worth listening to. He had 
read widely, and as he has a tenacious memory and 
a mind like a machine he can put his case clearly and 
accurately. The Bill was read a third time without a 
division. 

Another Friday has come and gone. We first debated 
a Housing Bill brought in by Mr. Runciman of the Board 
of Trade. Having killed all the Unionist Bills on 
housing, the Government at the eleventh hour has taken 
the matter up and asked for three millions to supply 
labourers’ cottages. Although the subject was im¬ 
portant, men found it difficult to bend their minds to 
i!; all thoughts were on Ulster. 

It was known early in the day that the Conference 
had broken down, and it was assumed that on the 
adjournment the Prime Minister would make a state¬ 
ment. At a quarter to five the House was full. The 


Ministry, who had been absent all the afternoon, filed 
in. I do not know if it was a coincidence, but I 
noticed that every man had a black tie on, except T. W. 
Russell. Asquith slowly rose to his feet and produced 
a crumpled piece of paper, on which I noticed the 
Royal Arms in red at the top. It was half a sheet of 
note-paper from Buckingham Palace. He read it care¬ 
fully. It announced that the Conference had sat four 
times, but failed to come to an agreement either on 
principle or detail. This was the report made by the 
Speaker, as Chairman, to the King. 

That was all. Mr. Asquith added that the Amend¬ 
ing Bill would be taken on Tuesday next. Bonar Law 
said he had no remark to make on the Speaker’s report. 
He accepted the suggestion that the Amending Bill 
should be taken on Tuesday. Henry Dalziel then got 
up and wanted to know if we should ever know what 
was the exact difference of opinion at the Conference. 
“You only ask because it is ‘copy' for Reynolds's 
said some Unionists to Sir Henry, who is editor of that 
paper. Asquith said he would rather not make any 
statement at the present moment. 

The House stood adjourned, and the members filed 
out into the lobby to talk it over. There was not the 
usual crush to catch the week-end trains; men felt that 
the position was very, very grave. 

In the interval between Friday and Monday two 
incidents occurred which may change the whole course 
of British politics. A war cloud suddenly arose in 
the Near East, and it became a question whether Servia 
and Austria would not be at each other's throats in 
the course of a few hours. Stocks dropped in every 
Bourse in Europe, and the Prime Minister came back 
on Sunday night in his motor, arriving at Downing 
Street at 1 a.m. 

It was believed that Servia was being backed up in 
her defiance of Austria's demands by Russia. If Russia 
decided to support Servia against Austria, Austria 
could call on her allies in the Triple Alliance, viz., 
Germany and Italy; in that event Russia could call 
on her ally, France. Thus a European war of colossal 
dimensions would be launched at short notice; Belgium 
and Holland would be overrun, and we under our 
treaties should be obliged to wade in and help France. 

It was openly stated in diplomatic circles that “ Eng¬ 
land was out of action,” owing to civil war breaking 
out in her own islands, “and didn't count.” This 
view was partly justified by the second occurrence re¬ 
ferred to. A yacht openly landed some rifles for the 
Nationalist Volunteers near Dublin. Mr. Harrel, the 
Deputy Commissioner, . marched some constabulary 
down to stop the disembarkation. He was too late to 
accomplish this, and, as he received a second telegram 
to say that the Nationalists were marching on Dublin, 
he called on the soldiers to help. About 160 men 
of the King's Own Scottish Borderers went to his 
assistance; about 20 men were disarmed after a 
struggle, but the rest got away by a ruse. The soldiers 
marched back to Dublin, and were met by a hostile 
crowd, who followed them and stoned them fiercely. 
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No order was given by any officer for the men to fire, 
but the soldiers, exasperated with the volley of stones, 
turned about and fired 31 rounds. A woman and two 
men were killed, and about 60 wounded. The figures 
were at first exaggerated, but it amounted to the above, 
and most of the wounded are now convalescent. 

This was sufficiently terrible. The two things re¬ 
acted on each other. Whilst foreign nations were say¬ 
ing we were out of action, they reckoned without a 
knowledge of British character. If war had broken 
out, the Unionists would have rallied to the support 
of Asquith to a man—all the Bills would have been 
hung up, and the Ulster question shelved for the pre¬ 
sent. This would have put off all thoughts of a Gene¬ 
ral Election. 

Grey, knowing these things, did not hesitate; he 
telegraphed, without consulting the Ambassadors in 
advance, and asked the four Great Powers to meet him 
and see if war could not be postponed at any rate until 
the Powers could meet in London and see if the differ¬ 
ences between the two nations could not be settled. A 
debate on the Navy was down for Monday, but Red¬ 
mond got up and moved the adjournment of the House 
at 8.15 to discuss the recent events in Dublin. Half 
the House stood up to support him, and after an early 
dinner the House was crammed to hear what was said. 
I remember a prominent statesman on our side, when 
he held high office in one of the great departments, 
defending with all his might, one hot afternoon, a 
permanent official who had made a grave error of judg¬ 
ment; and I also remember the remarkable jacketing 
that official had in private afterwards. 

Other times, other manners. Birrell had had no 
time to learn all the facts, but he utterly threw over 
Harrel, his Deputy Commissioner of Police—to save his 
own skin. The officials at the Vice-Regal Lodge had 
done the same—when they heard a rumour of what had 
occurred they sent Harrel a note saying in effect: 
“Whatever you have done we wash our hands of all 
responsibility.’* Harrel was out at the scene of action; 
if he came back victorious nothing would have been 
heard of the note; if he failed, well there was the note 
to protect them. Bonar Law and Balfour pointed out 
the ineptitude and cowardice of the Irish Secretary. 
He had suspended Harrel for carrying out orders, put¬ 
ting up the plea that if guns had once got ashore they 
were immune. Asquith tried to blame the Unionists, 
but it was a very poor attempt. 

Bob Cecil moved the closure at 11 p.m.; the Govern¬ 
ment whips were withdrawn and the Irish whips put 
on. The Nationalists absolutely had to vote for the 
closure of a resolution they had themselves moved t 
while the Government front bench did not vote! “It 
is not our practice to vote when the Speaker grants the 
closure* *—a new rule which they invented for the occa¬ 
sion. However, they had taken care to see that it would 
be carried without their aid, and they got home with a 
majority of 32. The Amending Bill was adjourned, 
-and in spite of blood being shed further delay will 
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take place. In the meantime the European situation 
calmed down. Personally I do not believe in modern 
Armageddons. The nations that stand out of a Euro¬ 
pean war have so much to gain by doing so that they 
will if they can; and that is after all the factor that 
counts. However, Consols touched 71, the lowest they 
have been since Goschen changed the nature of the 
“sweet simplicity of the three per cents.,** and let 
Colonies securities into trust deeds. 

On Tuesday we settled down again into a dull 
routine. Sir John Ross, the head of the Dublin Police, 
rather than answer the hypothetical questions of the 
Chief Secretary, had resigned. Mr. Clancy wanted 
the two policemen who had been dismissed for disobey¬ 
ing orders reinstated; this Birrell declined to do, with 
a firmness that staggered us. 

With regard to the international situation, we 
learnt on the tape in the course of the afternoon that 
Austria had politely but firmly declined Grey’s offer 
of mediation, and followed it up by declaring war 
against Servia. Meanwhile a young Russian diplomat 
is alleged to have said, in a London drawing-room: 
"If England does not play the game, we shall send 
an army corps into Persia and destroy her oil wells.** 

Meanwhile we surveyed our Empire by means of the 
Colonial Office Vote. The House was empty most of 
the time, except for the usual little knot of querulous 
quidnuncs, who pointed out defects in our administra¬ 
tion in various parts of the world. Mr. Taylor, who 
is getting to look more like a Chinaman every day, de¬ 
livered his usual address on the opium traffic. Swift 
McNeill then gave us a history of the iniquities of the 
Chartered Company. 


An opportunity is now afforded to students of old 
English furniture of observing one of the best-known 
specimens extant of the pre-Reformation period. Mr. 
F. Harris Mitchell, of Chard, has lent to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum the famous Gothic bench, for 
many years in the Green Dragon Inn, at Combe St. 
Nicholas, Somerset; and this is now exhibited in the 
Department of Woodwork, in Room 21, near the 
Exhibition Road entrance to the Museum. This bench 
has long been known to connoisseurs, and was illus¬ 
trated, in 1859, in Parker's "Domestic Architecture in 
England.** In Room 52 is displayed a recent pur¬ 
chase of considerable interest, a quantity of plaster- 
work, decorated in grisaille , which was acquired for 
the Museum from an old house at Stodmarsh, Kent. 
These panels fall into two groups, one representing the 
story of Diana and Actaeon, flanked with full-length 
drawings of a lady and of her maid in costume of the 
middle of the sixteenth century; the other group con¬ 
sisting of emblems of four of the planets—Jupiter, 
Venus, Mercury, and the Moon—each with one of the 
signs of the Zodiac and a landscape emblematic of one 
of the months. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

THE CRISIS IN EUROPE 

L AST week we recorded our belief, and the grounds 
for that belief, that diplomacy would find a 
way by which actual strife between Austria-Hungary 
and Servia might be averted. The strongest argument 
in support of such a conclusion lay in the impossibility 
of localising the area and scope of the conflict, an in¬ 
evitability and consideration of which would give pause 
to all the Great Powers before they embarked upon poli¬ 
cies from which there could be no retreat. But, with 
the rest of the world, we had not anticipated a circum¬ 
stance that, whatever the outcome of the present issue, 
will pass down into history as one of the most amazing 
of its kind. We refer to the extraordinary ultimatum 
delivered bv the Austrian Government to Servia. 

Throughout the crisis we have been among the first 
to acknowledge without reservation of any kind the 
terrible affront to all that loyal Austrians hold as sacred 
in their national life, which was planned and executed 
with such diabolic purpose in the assassination of the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his Consort. At the 
same time, however, we have consistently held that to 
associate the Government of King Peter with this act of 
regicide is preposterous, and our contention is borne 
out beyond dispute by the very terms of the ultimatum 
itself. Had such complicity been established to the 
satisfaction of official Austria her action would have 
been even more peremptory and direct than that mani¬ 
fested in the ultimatum. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that had such complicity been proved to the world— 
and it would have been a simple matter for Austria to 
produce the evidence had it been available—Servia to 
all intents and purposes would have found herself with¬ 
out friends in the hour of her punishment. In order, 
then, to arrive at a just appreciation of the attitude 
adopted by the Vienna Government we must divest our¬ 
selves of any idea that they believed for one moment in 
the existence of a plot which had the sanction of re¬ 
sponsible persons in Belgrade. 

Sufficient time has now elapsed for us to gauge the 
approximate significance of the ultimatum and its 
sequel, the breaking off of diplomatic relations with 
Servia. The terms of the former are now too well 
known to need recapitulation here. But it is not alone 
in its harsh clauses, for the humiliating nature of which 
it is hard to find a parallel, that we must seek the 
truth. It is impossible to ignore the fact that when 
Austria shot her bolt she deliberately selected a moment 
when other nations were in a state of peculiar preoccu¬ 
pation. Thus we are led to the reluctant conclusion 
that, as implied in these columns last week, the domi¬ 
nant party in the Dual Monarchy desired before all 
other considerations to employ the Serajevo tragedy as 
a pretext for raising the Servian question in an acute 
form. That such a decision was reached constitutes in 
our opinion a reflection not only on the wisdom of 
Austrian statesmanship, but also upon the dire straits 
in which this statesmanship finds itself. Admittedly 
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the problem of her alien communities is one for which, 
sooner or later, Austria must find a solution if she is to 
maintain her national integrity. But in the event of 
localised hostilities on the present occasion, and assum¬ 
ing her triumph, would a vanquished or even a con¬ 
quered Servia settle the Slav question within her terri¬ 
tories ? We think not. This aspect has been dwelt 
upon during the past day or two by a section of 
the Press in Germany, where the fear is entertained that 
Austria may not have played her cards to the best 
advantage. 

The chief question [says the Post] is whether 
Ausiria is not aggravating still further the danger 
from which she chronically suffers, and which she is 
now attempting to dispel. The Pan-Serb movement 
which desires to attract those of kindred race outside 
Servia proper in Bosnia, Croatia and Dalmatia, and 
to weld them into one Empire, would be absolutely 
consolidated by the incorporation of the present king¬ 
dom of Servia in the Hapsburg Monarchy. . . Three 
million more Slavs in the Dual Monarchy ! 

We have alluded to the particular moment chosen 
by Austria for precipitating the crisis. At first glance 
it might seem that she had reckoned upon the national 
preoccupation of the Powers as the surest way of hav¬ 
ing the ring kept for herself and Servia. But this very 
obvious action on her part is also open to another and 
a more sinister interpretation, an interpretation which, 
at the present time, we have no desire to dwell upon. 
It is merely necessary to refer to it in order to meet 
the general assumption that Germany is behind Austria 
in every step which in pursuance of a national policy 
the latter Power may take. We do not share this view, 
which, if it were true, would mean that between them 
Austria and Germany had cynically decided that the 
time had at last arrived, practically the day and the 
hour, when a European war should be waged in the in¬ 
terests of Pan-Germanism. Of course, it can be argued 
that such deliberate planning is not necessary to the 
accident of war; that a chain of unavoidable circum¬ 
stances is quite sufficient to launch even so tremendous 
a catastrophe as a European war. It can be shown that 
it only requires Austria to remain obdurate, hostilities 
with Servia to commence, Russia to come to Servia's 
aid, and then, automatically, for Germany, France, 
Italy, and England to fall into their fighting places ac¬ 
cording to the obligations they bear to the Continental 
alliances. Reasoning such as this is apt to lead us into 
false conclusions, for it takes no account of the weapons 
of diplomacy that can be brought into action for the 
purpose of preventing war by powerful agencies whose 
guiding motive is disinclination for war. 

We need not go deeply into recent history to remind 
our readers that in Germany a determination to pre¬ 
serve an armed peace, at least for the present, has mani¬ 
fested itself in the highest quarters. Remembering 
this we must not be led astray by the hysteria of Berlin 
chauvinism. In response to Sir Edward Grey's splen¬ 
did initiative, Germany has signified her acceptance of 
the principle of mediation; and if the proposed Con¬ 
ference, or any modified form of diplomatic action, be 
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carried into effect there can be no doubt that she will miles. The winning car a 25 h.p. Prince Henry. 

throw the whole weight of her influence into the scales Vauxhall, driven by Mr. L. W. Pye carrying six 

on the side of conciliation. At the time of writing passengers and weighing over two tons, averaged 

no definite step in this direction has been taken, for Sir miles per gallon, the ton-mileage working out at no- 

Edward Grey is still without complete response to his less than 63*92 The second and third in the 

proposals. The world stands at it were in a suspense contest were a 22/40 h.p. Benz, and a 12/1^ h.p. Tal- 

that can only be broken by peace or war. At such a bot respectively, and each of the first four to complete 

serious time it would be well if honesty of reasoning the course attained an average exceeding 5° ton-miles 

were allowed to characterise the utterances of man. to the gallon. In connection with these remarkable 

Thus common sense no less than conscience dictates that performances it should be noted that the conditions 

in reply to the world’s desire that Germany should governing the test were by no means conducive to low 

exert her influence in Vienna, the very centre of the fuel consumption, the road from Sydney to Katoomba 

threatening hurricane, German diplomats and news- involving an ascent of 3 * 3 °° with plenty of stiff 

papers should refrain from the foolish rejoinder that hill-climbing and not much “ coasting. That a car 

it would be well if France were to direct her pacific of 25 h.p. (according to the A.C.A. formula), weigh- 

influence in St. Petersburg. Such puerile backbiting is ing, with its load, over two tons, could cover such a 

unworthy the gravity of the moment. All sane men mountainous course on so small a consumption of petrol 

know well that Russia is calm, and that her attitude is shows conclusively what great advances have been 


almost studiously unprovocative. Can the same, how¬ 
ever, be said of Austria ? 

The English have no quarrel with Austria, while her 
dispute with Servia is no concern of theirs. But before 
she elects to settle that dispute by drawing the sword 
let her, in the interests of her own people as well as 
of the peace of Europe, pause to weigh the inevitable 
consequences, the responsibility for which history would 
unerringly assign to her. For by now she must realise 
the sheer impossibility of a localised conflict, and that 
the moment the dispute ceases to be one between herself 
and Servia, and becomes one in which another Great 
Power is involved, it can but end, to quote the momen¬ 
tous warning of Sir Edward Grey, in the greatest catas¬ 
trophe that has ever befallen the Continent of Europe 
at one blow. “No one,” he added, “can say what 
would be the limit of the issues that might be raised by 
such a conflict; the consequences of it, direct and in¬ 
direct, would be incalculable . 99 


MOTORING 

F all the improvements >fhich have been effected in 
motor design and construction of recent years, 
perhaps the most notable, and certainly the most ac¬ 
ceptable from the car-owner’s point of view, consider¬ 
ing the continuous advances in the price of fuel, has 
been the reduced petrol consumption resulting mainly 
from increased engine efficiency. Those familiar with 
the earlier history of the motoring movement will recol¬ 
lect that no one owning a fairly powerful car expected 
to run it on a consumption of less than eight to twelve 
miles per gallon; whereas at the present time any re¬ 
putable car of equal horse-power can be relied upon to 
do at least twice the mileage on a similar consumption 
of petrol. In this matter of economical running, some 
quite exceptional performances were recorded in the 
fuel consumption test of the Automobile Club of 
Australia, held at Sydney, on June 13, over a course 
from that city to Katoomba—a run of just over 60 
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made by the leading makers. 

• • • 

Is France, the original home of the motor industry, 
and for so many years the undisputed leader in every¬ 
thing appertaining to automobile construction, at last 
showing signs of falling behind in the race for inter¬ 
national supremacy ? Some such eventuality is 
suggested by recently published official statistics re¬ 
lating to imports of foreign motor-cars into that coun¬ 
try, and exports of French-made automobiles to other 
countries—the first of which appear to be increasing 
and the latter declining. According to The Autocar ¥ 
the outward shipments during May last alone show a 
falling off of no less than £307,392, whilst, so far as 
the year has gone, namely, for the five months ending 
with May, the aggregate exports only attained a value 
of £3,300,240, which compares with £4,089,960 in the 
corresponding period of 19*3— a decline of £789*720. 
The only countries to which French shipments have in¬ 
creased are Germany, Switzerland, Turkey, Spain, and 
Morocco. On the other hand, those to Great Britain, 
Russia, Belgium, Italy, Austria, the United States* 
Brazil, the Argentine Republic, and Algeria all show 
a decline. 

• « • 

The importance of correct inflation of pneumatic 
tyres has been so persistently urged upon the notice of 
motorists by all the leading tyre manufacturers, as well 
as insisted upon in the motoring Press with almost 
wearying frequency, that it is really surprising to find, 
that so little regular attention is given to the matter, 
either by chauffeurs or their employers. For in¬ 
adequate inflation involves outlays which are quite un¬ 
necessary. When the tyre is under-inflated, the fabric 
itself suffers as well as the tread, and it has been 
found that the majority of covers sent to the Dunlop* 
Company’s big factory at Kilburn to be re-treaded 
require first of all to be strengthened solely through.*, 
neglect in this respect. Where tyres are always main¬ 
tained at the correct pressure, the additional expense - 
entailed by the reparation of the fabric is avoided. It_ 
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has been noted that of the tyres fitted to the well- 
known “ W. & G.” cabs—possibly the hardest-worked 
motor vehicles in London—not five per cent, of those 
sent to be re-treaded require any strengthening of the 
fabric, solely because they are always kept at concert 
pitch. This carefulness on the part of one of the 
biggest taxi concerns in the country, which has neces¬ 
sarily to study economy in every department, and 
which must know from experience how best to attain it, 
is well worth emulating by private owners. 


In the Temple of Mammon 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 

A FTER Thk Academy ‘had gone to press last week the 
European crisis assumed a severe form, and panic 
has fallen upon every Bourse in Europe and America. 
The weaker nations have not hesitated to close down their 
Stock Exchanges. Brussels, Budapest, Vienna, the 
coulisse in Paris, Toronto, Montreal have all feared to 
face the situation. In Berlin the banks have supported the 
Bourse, and the same has happened in St. Petersburg. 
Thus, in both these centres the excitement has been 
allaved. Whether such a course is wise is extremelv 
doubtful. The German banks have called in all their loans 
in London, presumably with the idea of strengthening their 
customers at home. This is patriotic, but it will have a 
bad effect on the London business done by foreign banks. 

The position of our London banks is enormously strong. 
They hold nearly 1,200 millions of deposits and have over 
200 millions of cash and another 150 millions cash at call; 
so that their standing is infinitely better than that of any 
German bank where the cash position is definitely weak. 
There has been a big run on the savings banks both in 
Austria and in Germany, but there is not the smallest sign 
that English people have begun to hoard gold. On the 
contrary, most City men have been selling securities and 
placing the money in the bank on deposit. Even if 
England became involved in a war, no one need fear, for 
there is not the smallest likelihood of any trouble among 
the great Joint Stock banks of England. 

A few promotors have attempted to obtain money from 
the British public during the past few days. In most 
cases contracts had been entered into with underwriters, 
and it was necessary to issue prospectuses in order to 
secure the money. But no public subscription is expected 
or is indeed possible. The British Union Oil, with a capi¬ 
tal of six millions, offers ^1,500,000 6 per cent, partici¬ 
pating preference shares. The company will acquire con¬ 
trol of the Union Oil of California, a business that is cer¬ 
tified to have made over ^500,000 profit in 1913. The 
American newspapers do not seem particularly sanguine 
in regard to the future of this company, and it is quite 
certain that the controlling interest would never have been 
handed over to the Britisher if the Y'ankee had not con- 
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sidered that the cream had been skimmed off the milk. 
The Standard Oil has started an Oil war in California, and 
will certainly fight the British combination; therefore, no 
one should subscribe for shares. The Kilwa (East Africa) 
Plantations with a capital of ^135,000 has been formed 
to purchase an estate in German East Africa. What will 
be the effect on this company if a war breaks out between 
England and Germany? It is improbable that anyone will 
find a single halfpenny for such a precarious security. 
Boots have been in the market for money for two of their 
companies. In each case the company concerned does not 
publish balance sheets and reports, and although Sir Jesse 
Boot is an able man, it is impossible for me to advise an 
investment in any enterprise that failed to give the fullest 
information to the public. It is only fair to say that the 
prospectuses would seem to show that each of the com¬ 
panies has been remarkably successful. 

It is almost certain that the Bank of England will raise 
its rate before these lines are in print, and few people 
would have been surprised if the rate had risen to 4 per 
cent, on Monday. In the event of war, gold will become 
an absolute necessity, and although our own banks are 
well supplied we cannot have too much of the yellow metal. 
Russia and France have been collecting gold for some lime 
past. The joint hoard of these two nations amounts to 
about 375 millions of cash, whereas the joint hoard of 
Germany and Austria is under 150 millions of cash. There¬ 
fore, if money can win battles there is no question but that 
the Triple Entente will destroy the Triple Alliance; for 
Italy has only fifty-five millions of cash, which is certainly 
a very paltry amount compared with the resources of Great 
Britain. 

The Foreign market is completely disorganised, and the 
astounding feature has been the spectacular drop in Tintos. 
A year ago this share was 75, and it has been down to 55. 
The drop is easily accounted for; Rios are a favourite 
gambling counter of the Paris bourse, and all the banks 
lend freely. As soon as war became certain loans were 
called in, carrying-over facilities were stopped, and the 
“bulls” were obliged to sell for whatever price they could 
get. Another strike appears to have broken out on the 
mine, and this added to the trouble. However, as war 
consumes copper more rapidly than any industry, the 
drop appears to have been too severe, and a reaction is 
probable. Most foreign stocks have been quite unsaleable, 
and it is useless to give quotations, for they are not figures 
at which the dealers will purchase. Peru prefs., which a 
year ago were 46, are now 29. Here also a large gambling 
account exists, and the fall is easily explained. 

The Home Railway dividends have all been good, or at 
any rate, as good as anyone could have expected. Hull 
and Barnsley reduced its rate by i£ per cent., but the 
figures did not lead us to anticipate any other result. 
South Western dividend remains unchanged; Great 
Northern was fairly satisfactory; Metropolitan paid the 
same as last year. The Midland showed an increase in ex¬ 
penses of ^1,000, and was therefore compelled to reduce 
by J per cent. North Eastern maintained its rate. If 
war breaks out, undoubtedly the Southern lines will be 
very seriously affected, and this fear has had a great effect 
on Dover A, which have been persistently sold down to 35. 

In the American market prices have held fairly well con¬ 
sidering the conditions. But New York cannot continue 
to take stock offered by Europe, and as a result Unions 
have tumbled to 152, whilst Southern Pacifies are down at 
93. Canadas being a great gambling counter in Berlin, 
have fallen to 175, and as both Montreal and Toronto are 
in serious financial difficulties, we may possibly see Canadas 
at 150. 


There is practically no business in Rubber shares, and 
the dealers decline to make prices. The Lampard Trust 
report is very bad; profits have fallen by more than one- 
half, and the dividend is reduced to 5 per cent. This is 
serious enough, but the fact that the company has been 
compelled largely to increase its borrowings, and has had 
to spend over ^200,000 on its properties during the year* 
is also disconcerting. No attempt is made to tackle 
the question of depreciation. The report made a very bad 
impression. 

Oil shares have dropped with the rest of the market. 
Big falls have taken place in Shell and Royal Dutch and 
Paris has been getting out of Russian oil shares. If a 
war takes place, all the Continental oil centres will be 
closed down. Mexican Eagle and Lobitos seem worth buy¬ 
ing, as it is clear that large quantities of oil will be re¬ 
quired for naval purposes. 

The Mining market has been deadly flat. Prices have 
ciumbled away. Russo-Asiatics have fallen, and seem 
likely to go very much lower. Those behind the Canadian 
rig have refused to take stock, and the quotations here are 
nominal. Paris sells Kaffirs and De Beers. The latter 
look much too high. 

All Miscellaneous shares have been flat, and Marconis 
are now ij. P. and O. have also been offered, and Hud¬ 
son Bays have been sold. It seems a perfectly safe thing 
to buy Vickers and Armstrongs. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

EMILY (Bombay).— Johore Rubber Lands 18s. paid 
are quoted nominally 5s. It would be difficult to sell 
any quantity in the present state of the market, 
and I see no reason why anyone should buy. The company 
has about ^80,000 available for working capital, but I 
am not in love with the property. I consider the planta¬ 
tion over-capitalised, and I would rather purchase many 
other rubber shares if I w f ere compelled to purchase any 
rubber share at all. I confess that I see no reason why 
anyone should buy rubber shares, for the bulk of the 
rubber is used for tyre-making, and motor-cars, like all 
other luxuries, will be seriously affected by a war. 

ANXIOUS.—I do not think that you need be under any 
alarm in regard to Government securities. However bad a 
war may be, the leading Governments of Europe will cer¬ 
tainly continue to pay interest on their debts. Prices must 
deteriorate, but interest will be secure. With regard to 
all other securities, they are certain to fall very con¬ 
siderably. 

CATKIN.—I could not advise you to buy anything ex¬ 
cept armament shares. I do not think that the bottom has 
been reached, and we are quite certain to see further panics 
both in London and Paris. 


The Visual Instruction Committee of the Colonial 
Office has issued a book of lantern lectures on the West 
Indies and Guiana, the sixth of a series for which a 
special fund was raised by a committee of ladies pre¬ 
sided over by the Countess of Dudley, and under the 
patronage of her Majesty the Queen, then Princess of 
Wales. The book, which is illustrated by maps and 
views, is being published by Messrs. George Philip and 
Son, and the slides, as well as those previously issued, 
may be bought or hired from Messrs. Newton and 
Company, of 37, King Street, Covent Garden. A 
book of lectures on Tropical Africa, which is in pre¬ 
paration, will complete the series. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

“ALL FOR LOVE; OR THE WORLD WELL LOST." 

A.D. 1762. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—You will find in the British Museum a novel en¬ 
titled : “All for Love; or the World Well Lost. A new 
Romance, Founded entirely on Fiction. London : Printed 
for R. Freeman, near St. Paul's . mdcclxii. ” When 1 
brought its title to the notice of Mr. H. R. Carey, of the 
University of Harvard, on July 19, 1914, he suggested its 
attribution to John Dryden (1631-1700). The latters play : 
“All for Love, or the World well lost. A tragedy . . . 
written in imitation of Shakespeares stile” (in Antony and 
Cleopatra), published in 1678, passed into at least six new 
editions before 1762; and occasioned: “Tout pour 
1 ’Amour, ou le Monde bien perdu; trag^die. Traduite de 
l’Anglois pas l’auteur des Memoires d’un Homme de 
Quality,” from the pen of A. F. Prevost d’Exiles, in 1735. 
If the title of this “new Romance” recalls Dryden, its 
contents remind a reader of Candide, by F. M. Arouet de 
Voltaire (1694-1778), which was published, as Mr. S. G. 
Tallentyre says in The Life of Voltaire (London : 1903), 
early in 1759, and of which the previously unknown first 
edition was sold by me to the Biblioth&que Nationale, in 
Paris, in December, 1900. It describes the jaunts and ad¬ 
ventures of an Earl of Wilton, and his aristocratic friends 
at “The Spa,” or in Barcelona, Algiers, Italy, Sardinia, 
Sicily, at The Falcon Inn at Gravesend, and at other places 
in “Albion”; refers to Gil Bias, Dante, and Metastasio, 
the Inquisition, and the King of Sardinia; but is not re¬ 
markable for the originality of its plot. One notes on 
p. 136 the expression, “tilted barge,” of which the Dic¬ 
tionary quotes no specimen between 1819 and 1656. Per¬ 
haps some reader of The Academy will be so good as to tell 
us who wrote it. 

Edward S. Dodgson. 


THE AMERICAN SILENCE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Your Boston contributor to last week’s issue, in 
lamenting what he is pleased to call “the unflattering com¬ 
parison which this country (America) has yet to present 
with the rest of the world in all the arts, but most of all in 
the field of imaginative literature,” would seem to be doing 
scant justice to many brilliant names among his com¬ 
patriots, more especially when he asserts that the recent 
posthumous novel by Norris “belittles everything else of 
contemporary origin.” 

Can this really be intended seriously, or are we right in 
suspecting that your contributor is merely engaged in the 
innocent employment of sounding us? May we, however, 
so far trespass on your space as to ask : What recent 
romance is comparable, in imaginative suggestion, to Edith 
Wharton’s tragedy of “Ethan Frome,” in its snowbound 
setting; what more perfect in its way than “The Return 
a Private,” by Hamlin Garland, one of the Mississippi 
Valley stories that go to make up the collection called 
“Main-travelled Roads”; or whether anyone, having read 
“Sister Carrie,” by Theodore Dreiser, can forget the wist¬ 
ful figure of the once-prosperous Hurst wood standing in 
the queue of outcasts that night in Madison Square? 
h urther, your contributor can hardly be insensible to the 
claims of George W. Cable among the works of yesterday, 
though he omits Aldrich, and even Mrs. Stowe, from his 
list of older worthies. Finally, he writes : “Another of our 
inspiring discouragements is the backward array of our 


poets, in contrast to the highly respectable painters we have 
given to the world.” It is something, at any rate, to find 
that, in spite of what has been quoted above, the painters, 
from Innes to Whistler and Sargent, they and St. Gaudeos, 
have given him insensate pride. In the realms of poetry, 
however, we on our part will not be backward in pointing 
at least to the w'ork of William Winter—the actors* poet— 
who, if he had written nothing else, will surely live in the 
lines to Mansfield at the close of his recent “Life and Art 
of Richard Mansfield”—one of the most beautiful and 
touching elegies ever addressed to a dead friend. 


Westminster, July 26. 


Yours faithfully, 

H. H. 


CRICKET. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Your Cricket on the Hearth is very active in his 
denunciation of cricket, but it is unfortunate that he should 
have selected a game national in character, unselfish in 
individuals, and one which has come to be quoted in all 
cases where manliness and straightforwardness are con¬ 
trasted with chicanery and selfishness. How often one 
hears, “Play the game,” or “It isn’t cricket”! Fancy 
hearing, “It isn’t golf” ! 

Cricket is almost the only national game that has not 
been spoilt by gambling, the only game where profes¬ 
sional and amateur play together without any snobbery, 
and where amateurs compete successfully with professionals 

unselfish to a degree and without the help of a caddie. 

Your correspondent must have been stumped by some of 
the questions put to him by members of his family eleven, 
but it is not cricket to lose his temper and write as he does 


TO THE SECRETARIES OF 

LITERARY & DEBATING SOCIETIES. 


Every week, before tome literary or debating society, papers 
are read by local ladies and gentlemen, if not by those of wider 
reputation. In which thonght on affairs, on books, on art, 
science, or philosophy is crystallised. 

Often we have been astonished when listening to papers and 
discussions In local societies by the excellent thoughts excel¬ 
lently expressed, which fall from the Ups of men who are yet 
a long way off the eminence of a Balfour or a Haldane. 

Why should these efforts go unnoticed outside the circles of 
the vUlage or the town In which they originate? 

We propose to allot some portion of the space of “ The 
Academy ’’ as often as may be necessary to a notice or a 
quotation from any of these papers whose intrinsic merits war¬ 
rant either. This is an absolute novelty In London journalism, 
and can only prove the success we hope It wlU be If the 
Secretaries lend ns their co-operation. If they win communi¬ 
cate with ns we shaU be happy to make arrangements with 
them which may be pleasing to them and to the authors of the 
papers or addresses, and will, we believe, be useful and In¬ 
teresting to onr readers. 

Sometimes we should be glad to publish a lengthy extract, 
sometimes a sentence or two. always an epigram or a paradox 
with which the local orator may elucidate or Illumine a topic. 

Letters to Editors from any corner of the country or the 
world which contain a point or convey information are always 
welcome: why should not a wider pnbUcity be given to utter¬ 
ances which are none the less worthy of notice because they 
were prepared for the purely local audience? 
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of a game which he not only does not understand but cer¬ 
tainly does not appreciate. 

Let him take a walk over Clapham and Wandsworth 
Commons, or any other of our London open spaces, and 
see the rising generation playing cricket under all sorts of 
conditions and difficulties, and then write a true report of 
what he sees. If he is not energetic enough to do this, 
let him take a caddie and a brassev and write golf. 

I am, 

Yours, etc., 


To the Editor of Thk Academy. 

Dear Sir, —Perhaps the best comment on Mr. Ernest 
Russell’s strong letter on cricket and your own note on it 
in last week’s Academy is provided bv Mr. Richard Bur- 
bidge, the managing director of Harrods* :—“There is 
to-day far more trumpet-blowing about sports than about 
education, but there will come a change.” Yours truly, 

A Lover op Sports. 

July 29, 1914. 


THK HONOURS LIST. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Miss Nina Boyle, “Head of the ^Political and 
Militant Department of the W omen’s Freedom League,” 
has been good enough to inform us why the names of the 
three suffrage leaders—she does not mention who they are 
—were not included in her wonderful “Honours List” 
recently published. It was because “far greater honours 
are in store for them—when the vote is won for women.” 
I am afraid, then, that “our revered leaders”—as Miss 
Boyle calls them—will have to wait a mighty long time— 
in fact, till doomsday—before these “far greater honours” 
are bestowed upon them, for the vote will never be given 
to women in this country, least of all to these “revered 
leaders.” 

Yours verv obediently. 

• m * 

Algernon Ashton. 
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Notes of the Week 

W AR has come with startling suddenness. 

Europe, so long an armed camp, is now 
in conflict from end to end. The only 
people who do not appear to have been taken by sur¬ 
prise are the British Government. History will have 
revelations to make, we fancy, which will redound to 
the credit of Sir Edward Grey and certain of his col¬ 
leagues. What Sir Edward Grey had foreseen, they 
quietly prepared for, and, when the enemy de¬ 
clared himself, Great Britain was ready to strike. In 
the midst of our domestic strife, we have been taking 
precautions which enabled the Navy to move at an 
instant’s notice and the military forces of the kingdom 
to be mobilised without a hitch. Mr. Lloyd George 
must have known that the skies were lowering when he 
assured the House of Commons that he saw signs of 
the weariness of nations under the burdens of their 
armaments. If by that statement he threw dust in the 
eyes of the British people, he also threw dust in the 
eyes of Europe. Germany will realise to-day that 
England, under the leadership of stalwart patriots like 
Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith, whatever may have 
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been said of them in party recrimination, is just what 
she was in Pitt’s day. With quite a different meaning, 
William II may say of Sir Edward Grey what Frede¬ 
rick the Great said of Pitt: “ England, long in labour, 
has produced a manl” 


Sir Edward Grey’s speech on Monday will become a 
classic. Its frankness, its restraint, its appeal to all 
that is best in the British character reduced everything 
that could be said against it to what Mr. Balfour 
described as the “ dregs and lees.” Sir Edward fully 
realised the awful responsibility resting on the Govern¬ 
ment, and he did not flinch from putting the issue 
with incisive simplicity before Parliament. Never 
in party history has there been such a closing of the 
ranks. The Opposition are with the Government to a 
man, and Home Rule, the Parliament Act, Finance 
Bills, and all the rest of it have been thrust into the 
background as by the wave of a patriot-magician’s 
wand. The Little Englander will yap to a stray 
sympathetic cur. Britain’s honour was involved in 
regard to both France and Belgium, and Britain stands 
by her engagements, refusing to be bluffed by any 
German promise as to the northern coasts of France 
or the future integrity of Belgium. Germany wanted 
her fleet to be free from the attention of the British 
fleet in the North Sea; it was a trap into which the 
British Government might have walked blindly if they 
had listened to the counsels of the Morleys, the 
Massinghams, and the MacDonalds. 


Whatever be the upshot of the war, one thing it will 
certainly do. It will profoundly modify relations of 
parties at home. It may even pave the way to the 
settlement of the Irish problem. Mr. Redmond’s 
speech has given a new interpretation to the words: 
"England’s difficulties are Ireland’s opportunity.” He 
has made the crisis the occasion of a declaration which, 
accepted at its face value, as we hope and believe it 
may be, means that we can never again look at the 
Home Rule problem quite in the same light. If dire 
necessity demands, the Government may, he said, re¬ 
move its troops from Ireland, and her defence will be 
undertaken by Nationalist and Ulster Volunteers in 
comradeship. It was as notable a declaration as the 
suggestion of the Belfast Northern Whig , the staunch¬ 
est and most influential of the Irish papers supporting 
Sir Edward Carson, that, if the Nationalists would 
meet Ulster half-way and show that Ulster’s fears were 
misplaced, a settlement was not impossible. If Mr. 
Redmond’s speech was intended as a response to that 
invitation, it could not have been more prompt or more 
significant. It was a hint to the whole world that even 
Nationalist Ireland is British to the core. May the 
tragedy of the moment have at least one issue so 
happy! 


Ireland apart, the most impressive demonstration 
which the events of the past few days have brought is 
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from the British Dominions beyond the seas. Australia 
is prepared to place 20,000 men at the disposal of the 
Imperial Government; Canada is prepared with 75,000 
men; even South Africa is eager to help. Great 
Britain’s war is our war, they exclaim with one accord, 
and in Australia, where parties are in the midst of an 
appeal to the constituencies, there is unity in face 
of what is recognised as a common danger and a com¬ 
mon call. Mr. Fisher, the Labour leader, is almost 
more emphatic than Mr. Cook, the Liberal Premier. In 
Canada, enthusiasm grows with every hour, and 
Quebec, the home of the descendants of New France, 
is deeply moved by the determination of the Imperial 
Government to stand by France. Sir Robert Borden 
would only have to ask Parliament to-day to sanction 
the Canadian Dreadnoughts, and they would be ap¬ 
proved by acclamation. As we are supporting France 
and Belgium, so we may have to support Holland. 
That will appeal to the Dutch in South Africa. The 
Empire is composed of many different races: Ger¬ 
many’s action has made them one in spirit. 


Mean and contemptible is the attitude of those who 
would have Great Britain stand aside whilst the Powers 
break each other, and step in as dictator when they are 
exhausted. Mr. Massingham has been the mouthpiece 
of the time-serving, self-seeking poltroons. He has 
urged that we should best serve France and ourselves 
by holding our hands and reserving “the immensely 
powerful weapon of our Fleet.” Mr. Chiozza Money, 
with whom we do not often see eye to eye, has pointed 
out that Mr. Massingham has done his best—or worst 
—for years past to prevent our building an adequate 
fleet. To-day Mr. Massingham is anxious that we 
should make this “immensely powerful weapon” a 
reason for “holding our hands.” Set a Radical to 
expose a Radical! Mr. Chiozza Money has done well 
to show his friend Mr. Massingham in his true light. 
We go further. This is a time when every patriotic 
citizen must exercise some self-denying ordinance. Let 
Radicals who are Britons first and Radicals afterwards 
forgo the weekly narcotic of the Nation . The six¬ 
pences they save can be devoted to assisting the people 
the Nation would delude. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, of course, was “not per¬ 
suaded” that the country was in danger; he did not 
see that the country’s honour was in danger; he wanted 
to be assured that the conflict would be confined to the 
protection of Belgium. He desired to know “what is 
going to happen when it is all over to the power of 
Russia in Europe.” Each of these items adds to our 
comprehension of the slowly moving minds of Mr. Mac¬ 
Donald and his followers. Beautifully cautious, they 
wish to take pennies off the bill before it is presented; 
they would like to go on hoping, looking out of win¬ 
dow while other people play the game. But more was 
to follow. “Finally, so far as France is concerned, we 
say solemnly and definitely that no such friendship as 


the right hon. gentleman described between one nation 
and another can justify one of those nations entering 
into war on behalf of the other. If France is really in 
danger—if we are going to have the power and the 
civilisation and the genius of France removed from 
European history, let him say so.” Mr. MacDonald is 
the Professor of the Conditional Mood. Perhaps the 
most concise reply to him is to be found in a letter by 
another and wiser Professor—Edward Spencer Beesly 
—in the Times of Wednesday last. “Where or by 
whom the great conflagration has been kindled,” says 
Professor Beesly, “is no longer of the least conse¬ 
quence. The only fact that matters is that France is 
about to be, perhaps is while I write, invaded by an 
overwhelming mass of Germans. If England were to 
repeat the blunder of 1870, with less excuse and ten¬ 
fold shame, she would not long remain unpunished.” 


The Government, in their care for the naval and mili¬ 
tary needs of the time, have not overlooked grave 
domestic problems—such as credit, insurance of pro¬ 
duce and the supply of food—on which the business 
and daily life of the nation turns. There is one other 
step they might take promptly, if, that is, they have 
not taken it already. Thousands of foreigners, Ger¬ 
mans among them, are, we understand, seeking asylum 
in England. Aliens are a nuisance and a risk in peace 
time: they are an unqualified menace in war time. If 
they are neither spies nor bomb-throwers, they at any 
rate have mouths, and we need not aggravate the trials 
of hunger in our own people by asking them to share 
scarce provisions with the compatriots of our enemies. 
Alien immigration must be stopped. 


We have read many opinions of THE ACADEMY and 
criticisms of its methods with unfailing pleasure, for 
straightforward, honest comment is a valuable asset to 
any paper. It need hardly be said that at times these 
remarks have been amusing; but perhaps the most 
amusing recently were those in the Book Lover of Mel¬ 
bourne for June 6. “I receive regularly,” says the 
paragraphist, “the issue of The Academy, which is 
altogether unlike any other literary paper.” Good; 
we read on. “ It contains very few reviews. . . 
Surely the writer has not opened his regularly received 
London visitor for some time? But yes—for he ob¬ 
serves that the “ Letters to Eminent Authors * * are “ not 
bad”; continues that they need “ a biting tongue, tem¬ 
pered by comic humour”; and concludes by advising 
us that “ no one man ” can undertake such a series. If 
this Australian critic will read his ACADEMY *with a 
little more attention, he may discern that the “Letters” 
are the work of more than one hand; he may also dis¬ 
cover that there is something wrong about his statement 
that we print “very few reviews.” However, the 
Book Lover of Melbourne is a jolly little paper, and 
is standing up for literature—the real thing—in a 
hearty way that is good to behold. It also supplies 
a fair amount of “ comic humour.” 
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Simplicity 

Her eyes are but the centre whence 
In lucid darkness round her flow 
Wide heavens of starry innocence. 

Her eyelids on those heavens show 
Like little dusky moons; the night 
Glows shadowy with dreamed delight. 

Simple is she, and has no care 
With silk or satin or sweet scent 
To emphasise that she is fair: 

What need has she of ornament, 

When gathered round about her are 
Boundless sky and moon and star ? 

G. Rostrevor Hamilton. 


The Angel Chanty 

To windward and to leeward 
The stately angels go, 

All gold and Are and snow, # 

When ships are going seaward 
To all the winds that blow. 

Their wings wrapped close about them— 

The seas are bitter cold— 

And sea-salt crusts the gold, 

And sea-winds fleer and flout them 
And cannot loose their hold. 

By all the ships that perish 
Pale flre between their hands, 

Each great good angel stands, 

The small drowned souls to cherish 
And gather from the sands. 

Ethel Talbot Scheffauer. 


The War 

T last the terrible suspense is at an end. Europe 
has taken its leap into the abyss of the Arma¬ 
geddon. Before these lines are in print, Great Britain 
will be undergoing the supreme ordeal of her history. 
As we write, we are moved by the splendid spectacle 
of a nation united from end to end, imbued with the 
dignity of its own conscious righteousness and fortiAed 
with the strong spirit of calm determination. Thus 
early are we in a position to record that Imperial 
Britain is taking the mighty task in hand with credit 
to the traditions of her glorious past and steadfast 
faith in the cherished ideals which ever rule her destiny. 
No vainglorious note, no suggestion of malice, nor yet 
of hatred is to be detected in the voice of her people. 
On all hands and sides, indeed, it is recognised that 
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the employment of the sword constitutes a grim and 
ugly duty. But let there be no mistaking the profound 
feeling which has stirred the country to belligerent 
action. The realisation is complete that war was in¬ 
evitable, that our cause is just in the sight of heaven. 
No other alternative save the abandonment of our obli¬ 
gations, which, let it be remembered, were incurred 
solely that our interests might be safeguarded, and 
that desertion of our friends from whose sentiment we 
had frequently proAted in the past, was presented to 
our choice. The duty of British statesmanship was 
never plainer, and the decision upon which the fate of 
this great Empire rests was given with promptitude and 
fearlessness. 

It will serve no good purpose at this stage if any 
analysis of diplomatic events is attempted other than 
that contained in the masterly and memorable exposi¬ 
tion of Sir Edward Grey in the House of Commons. 
In the course of his great speech he made it perfectly 
clear that he was prepared to repose complete conA- 
dence in the dictates of the English conscience. These 
dictates have in the aggregate made themselves felt in 
the absolute unanimity of all parties in the State. In 
no serious quarter are any doubts now entertained as 
to the deliberate intention of Germany to provoke a 
European conflagration. It was known full well in 
Berlin that Russia would not permit the crushing of 
Servia. Where there does appear to have been mis¬ 
calculation was in the stupid belief clearly prevalent 
at the Wilhelmstrasse that Great Britain, rather than 
draw the sword in a life and death struggle with Ger¬ 
many, would leave her friends in the lurch, not hesi¬ 
tating to incur everlasting dishonour that her own skin 
might be saved. 

Germany has relied too much upon diplomatic quib¬ 
bling. Vainly has she sought to exploit the death by 
violence of the Heir to her Ally’s throne, hoping to 
the last that specious argument based upon this tragic 
incident and its immediate sequels would serve to throw 
the British democracy off the track of justice. But the 
British people thoroughly understand the issue. Ger¬ 
many herself helped to make it clear to them when she 
cynically violated Belgian territory and openly flouted 
solemn treaty obligations. No more need be said on 
this aspect of the question. Great Britain is content 
to leave her case to the verdict of history. It is enough 
that the nation as one man believes with sincere convic¬ 
tion that in embarking upon war we have been inspired 
by the inseparable motives of duty and interest. 
Neither the desire for vengeance nor the lust for con¬ 
quest enters in the least into our conduct. Germany 
and her Ally are clearly the attacking forces. Wan¬ 
tonly and suddenly they have created situations which 
they must have known could not be tolerated by their 
diplomatic opponents, situations from which in the 
past they have shrunk again and again. The only 
inference, then, possible is that on the present occasion 
they came to the conclusion that the hour was ready 
for them to strike. 

Lancelot Lawton. 
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The Trial of Madame Gaillaux—III 

. By Emile Michon, 

Avocat & la Cour d’Appel, Paris. 

O N the Wednesday, M. Caillaux completed his 
evidence, returning to the memory of Calmette— 
to be rebuffed by Me. Chenu, who interposed indig¬ 
nantly: “I can think of no more miserable proceeding 
than that which consists, or would consist, on the part 
of M. Caillaux, in coming here to profane publicly the 
tomb which his wife has opened. There is a classic 
sentence which he knows as well or better than I do: 
‘This blood that has been spilled—was it so pure?’ 
Consider it, Monsieur—and continue, if you care to.” 

With so much majesty and disdain were these words 
enforced that the witness paled and shrank, as though 
struck to the heart. But he recovered—for he is a man 
who allows nothing to deter him—and resumed his 
speech. In spite of the interest aroused by other wit¬ 
nesses, the impression that remains chiefly on one’s mind 
is this incident. 

Thursday we impatiently anticipated the words of 
Madame Gueydan; this concerned another drama, a 
drama of the tortures of mind which this first wife of 
M. Caillaux had to suffer for long months before her 
divorce. As soon as she appeared there was a general 
movement of curiosity; she came slowly to the barrier, 
where, in an attitude a little weary, as though dis¬ 
couraged, she awaited the President's questions. But 
this weariness was only apparent. When she turned to 
the jury she seemed Sorrow personified. Madame 
Gueydan, who must at least be the age of Madame Cail¬ 
laux, has a tragic beauty. Her brilliant gaze sometimes 
fixed itself on the jury, sometimes on the Court; we felt 
in the presence of a woman of energy and intellect. 
There is not the slightest doubt that tier evidence was 
the most striking of the whole trial. She is the Rival, 
and Madame Caillaux need not expect any slip on her 
part. She was gentle, but determined. She tasted her 
revenge, savoured it, distilled it drop by drop. She 
spoke slowly, without gesture, and so quietly that Mme. 
Caillaux strained to hear her. Slightly theatrical, but 
on the sombre side, Mme. Gueydan varied exquisitely 
the shades of her seeming monotone; we felt, somehow, 
that it had all been prepared, studied, with the object 
of making the other suffer. When she mentioned Mme. 
Caillaux it was as “the accused,” or “this person”; 
when she alluded to the drama of the Rue Drouot it was 
as “the crime,” or “the assassination.” 

She told picturesquely of the scenes engendered by 
the first disagreements; showed her husband on his 
knees, repentant, saying words that she could not re¬ 
peat, humiliating himself to the point of declaring him¬ 
self unworthy of her, finally imputing to Mme. 
Rainouard all the evil that a man could say of a woman. 
And, added Mme. Gueydan, “I could give details, and 
it would be seen that I could not possibly invent them.” 
Mme. Caillaux felt this rapier-thrust, and this time 


gave her husband a glance that certainly lacked tender¬ 
ness. Implacably the witness continued; she began at 
last to taste the sweetness of revenge. Her sombre face 
became radiant; her husband had been the prey of “this 
person,” she said, indicating Mme. Caillaux—who, at 
the moment, in her turn, became her prey. 

The time came to explain the famous intimate letters. 
“They are the letters of a furious woman who sought to 
oust me from my position. As to tKe political question, 
it does not exist; on the contrary, if there are a few 
lines referring to it, they are rather to M. Caillaux’ 
credit.” After this, what remained of the defence? 
Nothing! 

Then, for the first time, a trace of pity came for the 
accused. The jury might acquit her, but Gaston Cal¬ 
mette and Madame Gueydan are avenged. 

The following days—Friday, Saturday, and Monday 
—though at times not without passion, were of less in¬ 
terest. The interposition of M. Bernstein, our premier 
dramatist, formed a page of brilliant relief and sharp 
criticism. The evidence of various doctors was taken— 
it was almost a procession of doctors, who, not having 
seen Calmette in his last moments, need have had no¬ 
thing to do with the case. The incident of Bernstein’s 
appearance—a scene of extreme violence—symbolised 
the disorder which has characterised the Court from the 
very beginning. An old magistrate, shocked at the 
spectacle, remarked as he left the Court, “They have 
admitted the passions of the street into the Pretorium !” 

Tuesday, July 28. Madame Caillaux has just been 
acquitted. There is not a barrister who will protest 
against the verdict of the Seine jury. Let us bow to it. 

And now let us hope that Mme. Caillaux’ example 
will not be followed, and that violence will not be 
answered by violence. But should it be otherwise, if 
the suggestions of calm and forgetfulness are unheeded, 
one must be neither surprised nor indignant. Who sows 
the wind . . . ! 


Letters to Certain Eminent 

Authors 

XVIII.—TO E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


S IR,—I am afraid those who do me the honour to 
read these letters, apart from the eminent ones 
to whom they are addressed, will think me the most 
volatile of commentators. A fortnight ago I wrote to 
Temple Thurston, whose appeal depends less on plot 
and adventure than on characterisation and those won¬ 
derful philosophical and psychological digressions of 
his; last week I was in faery land with Maurice Hewlett; 
this week I take the plunge into the mad vortex of 
Gaboriau-like waters in order to give you the oppor¬ 
tunity of knowing precisely what I think of you. At 
the moment I undertook to do so I did not realise how 
difficult a task I was setting myself. You have a big 
public; your books are snapped up by the traveller as 
safe beguilers of the weariest of railway journeys; there 
must be millions of your volumes scattered through the 
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homes of England. One or two have found their way 
to my shelves; anything that has been printed has a 
certain interest for me, and I never know at what 
moment I may want to refresh my memory, to confirm 
my impression of pure delight in a particular work, to 
prove its value as a source of information, or to judge 
how far the contempt in which I may have held it 
originally was merited. Hence I have samples of 
Phillips Oppenheim among my 11 literary lumber/* as a 
somewhat irreverent family sometimes dares to call my 
miscellaneous library. But among a fairly extensive 
novel-reading acquaintance I have failed to locate a 
single copy of one of your novels. 

This is one of the mysteries. I had practically the 
same experience with Hall Caine and Miss Marie 
Corelli; the largest sellers among modem novelists seem 
seldom to find a patron among readers one knows, and 
it is a constantly recurring question with me, “Where on 
earth do these big editions of popular novels go to?” 
There is evidently a class of reader in this country 
with which I at least have never had touch, and it makes 
one a little curious to know something about it. Doubt¬ 
less it is to be found in Suburbia; but as for my sins I 
have had to live on the borders of Suburbia for a good 
many years, my failure to discover the particular 
stratum which absorbs the Corellis and the Oppenheims 
is all the more remarkable. I imagine you find your 
readers among the class to whom Sir John Ferringhall, 
commonplace but sensation-loving, belonged. 

The one thing certain is that you make no appeal to 
the literary mind. In the long list of novels by the 
author of “A Prince of Sinners** I doubt very much 
whether one would find a dozen passages that by any 
stretch of the literary conscience could be called literary. 
I never found an epigram embedded in any of your 
pages. The germ may be there; if so, I do not remem¬ 
ber it, and a glance through those of your novels which 
are to my hand at the moment does not suggest that you 
have ever taken the trouble to cast a pearl before those 
who rush for your newest effort. You are just a story¬ 
teller. You make no pretences at scholarship or a mis¬ 
sion. You spin a yam which depends for its success 
on a series of surprises, based often on the grossest 
improbability, but always with the saving element of 
barest possibility. You are a master of the Art of 
Sensational Coincidence, and it is no mean compliment, 
I assure you, that one like myself, who prefers litera¬ 
ture, even though it belongs to the order which some 
call dull, to the most exciting tale ever written, should 
have frequently had to admit inability to put down a 
novel of yours until the secret was divulged. Your 
ingenuity is amazing, and there is no Secret Service in 
the world that could quite rise to the level which you 
demand from those who work on your behalf. Adven¬ 
turers and adventuresses in your hands have the time of 
their lives, and the changes you ring are as startling 
to them as they must be to your readers. How some of 
your people gather the information on which they act, 
by what means detectives and spies secure the clues 
without which there would be no story, you do not ex- 
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plain; and lest awkward questions might be asked, you 
rush on from wild incident to wilder until all doubts 
are resolved in your infallibility. Some time ago, while 
reading “Anna the Adventuress/* I said to a man: 
“This is too big a call on one*s credulity; again and 
again the very person wanted steps from a cab or turns 
a comer right into the arms of someone equally indis¬ 
pensable/* and I was cut short with the remark: “That 
i 7 not at all impossible; I can tell you a little story of 
Phillips Oppenheim himself, which is all the justifica¬ 
tion he needs. I do not see him often. He lives a hun¬ 
dred miles away. One day I met him in a London club. 
I went over to Paris the next day and was having supper 
in a restaurant. In walked Oppenheim. We exchanged 
greetings. The next morning I was in the vestibule of 
an hotel, and again I found myself shadowed by Op¬ 
penheim. A day or two later we met again in London/* 
Those meetings were quite sufficient to make my friend 
for ever tolerant of the most extraordinary coincidences 
to be found in any of your novels. 

Writing to you as I am at a moment when the world 
is on the verge of war on account of Servian hatred of 
Austria, and of Austria’s determination to crush that 
upstart sprig of Slavism, I cannot forget that you are 
the author of “Havoc.** The story, as you will recall— 
it must be a little difficult for you to reconstruct some of 
your many plots without reference—turns on the secret 
compact of Austria, Germany and Russia, which ap¬ 
parently aimed at the crushing out both of Servia and 
England. Your reading of certain racial tendencies 
was rather “wide** at times, but there is in “Havoc** 
some suggestion that you have really devoted thought 
not only to the wicked ways of diplomacy in modem 
times, but to the peculiarities of British statesmanship 
in regard to international problems. In the present 
crisis, charged as it is with intrigue of which none of 
us outside the Chancelleries of Europe can know much, 
I feel almost inclined to say that it might be well for 
the world if you were entrusted with the pulling of the 
strings. In “Havoc** you circumvented the most appal¬ 
ling diplomatic stroke which has ever been decided on 
by three monarchs. In my own mind there is little 
doubt that you would in real life give the world a series 
of thrills and then disentangle affairs and order events 
so that a suicide here and a hot-blooded murder there 
would be the sum of the tragedy. How one wishes that 
the joy-bells of fiction might be the joy-bells in fact! 

You will not, I trust, think I have been too brutally 
candid in this note; that I have criticised you because 
you do not give us something you make no pretence at 
providing. You are so genial a soul, you so thoroughly 
enjoy the success you have attained, that I am sure you 
will forgive the frankness of 

Yours obediently, 

Carneades, Junior. 

When Mr. Frederick Harrison produces Mr. Haddon 
Chambers* new play at the Haymarket Theatre on 
Tuesday, September 1, it will be called “The Impos¬ 
sible Woman/* instead of “Tante.** 
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The Anecdotic “Faculty” 

By E. Beresford Chancellor. 

I F I begin by saying that the bi-centenary of the 
death of the famous Dr. Radcliffe set me writing 
this paper, the reader will at once realise that its head¬ 
ing is in the form of a paronomasia in which, on his own 
showing, Charles Lamb was often happy. Indeed, I 
do not intend discussing the ability to anecdotise, so 
to term it, which is one more widely prevalent than 
might be imagined, but rather do I want to set down 
a few of those stories about doctors which have helped 
to humanize them to their patients. A book of bedside 
memorabilia should, one thinks, be easy to compile. 
But there is something too one-sided about the matter 
for it to rise to epic heights. Your wit requires a corre¬ 
sponding alertness of mind for his jests to be supreme. 
You must have something for your sword to cut against, 
and an enfeebled patient is hardly likely to bandy 
words with one who can stop a mot with a pill or pour 
a draught over a retort. The doctor can cut and come 
again, and you can but smile and smile and be a victim. 
Thus you degenerate into a sycophant and return a 
sickly acceptance to the medico’s breezy jests without 
the power to cap him, that last resource equally of the 
bored or the delighted. One patient, indeed, did most 
effectually cap his medical attendant. He night-capped 
him. Most of us know the story. An operation had 
been successfully performed. The “subject's” life had 
been saved. When he could move, he caught hold of 
his night-cap and threw it at the doctor (Sir Astley 
Cooper, it is said). “I pocket the affront,” exclaimed 
the astounded recipient, who,on examining the headgear 
subsequently, found a thousand-pound banknote rolled 
up within it. There was no objection to take such a 
princely guerdon from a live and grateful patient; but 
what shall be said of the physician who, coming to see 
one he was attending, found him dead and his hand 
tightly clenched. Opening it, the doctor discovered a 
guinea. “Ah, that’s obviously for me,” he observed, 
and pocketed the fee. The subject of fees reminds 
one inevitably of Abemethy, and although I do not 
intend to repeat any other of the innumerable stories of 
that rather redoubtable man, I must tell this one. A 
lady had consulted him, and at the end of the inter¬ 
view laid two sovereigns on the table. Abemethy, at a 
glance, saw that the two accustomed shillings were lack¬ 
ing. As if by accident he upset the money on the floor, 
and after having recovered the gold continued his 
search. “What are you looking for, doctor?” ex¬ 
claimed the visitor. “For the two shillings, madam.” 
The hint, needless to say, was taken. 

As a matter of fact, you must take the hints of 
doctors just as you must take their physic; unless, in¬ 
deed, you have the courage of Molifcre, who is said to 
have thrown his draughts out of the window. " I hope 
you followed my prescription,” said the doctor. " My 
dear fellow, I should have broken my legs if I had!” 

You must, I suppose, have a very large practice 
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or be very independent to tell the truth to a patient: 

“ I would not have your Majesty’s two legs for your 
three kingdoms,” once exclaimed Dr. Radcliffe to 
William III. The King said nothing, but Radcliffe 
was never sent for again. The story is characteristic 
of the man who refused to attend Queen Anne, and 
was not only assailed by the populace in consequence, 
but was also within an ace of being reprimanded by 
the House of Commons. 

It is appropriate that one should linger over che 
stories told of Radcliffe at this moment. One of the 
best is that which concerns a passage of words he once 
had with his neighbour in Bow Street, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, about a certain doorway into Kneller’s gar¬ 
den. Radcliffe had desired to have the use of this, 
and Kneller readily gave his consent. But the doc¬ 
tor’s servants made such a havoc among the beds that 
the painter sent word that he would have to brick the 
entrance up if the nuisance continued. “Tell him,” 
said Radcliffe, “ he can do anything he likes with it 
but paint it ,” to which came the startling rejoinder, 
“ And tell Dr. Radcliffe that I can take anything from 
him but his physic .” 

On another occasion the doctor tried a fall with a 
humbler person, but came off no better. He would 
never pay his bills if he could help it, and one day 
a paviour caught him in Bloomsbury Square, where he 
was then living, and demanded the settlement of an 
old score. “ Why, you rascal,” exclaimed the doctor, 
“ do you pretend to be paid for such bungling ? Why, 
you have spoiled the pavement and then covered it 
over to hide your bad work.” “Doctor,” replied the 
man, “ mine is not the only bad work the earth hides.” 

“ You dog,” retorted Radcliffe, “ are you a wit? You 
must be poor. Come in!”—and paid him. 

The mortuary jest, as it may be called, is, of course, 
frequently to be met with in connection with the pro¬ 
fession. The reply of Frederick the Great’s doctor is 
the classic instance: “You have sent a good many into 
the next world, I suppose,” once remarked the 
monarch. “Not so many as your Majesty, nor with 
such honour to myself,” was the courtly rejoinder. 
The reply of Woodward to Mead, with whom he once 
fought a duel, is something in the nature of Kneller’s 
rejoinder to Radcliffe. Mead had disarmed his op¬ 
ponent and called on him to beg for his life. “Not 
till I am your patient,” was the answer. And the 
epigram on Sir John Hill, who, like Garth, tried to 
mix the useful with the sweet by employing his leisure 
in the concoction of poetry, is of the same calibre. 
Some wit had thus apostrophised him: 

The worse that we wish thee for all thy vile crimes 
Is to take thine own physic, and read thine own rhymes. 

Whereupon a still more malicious enemy wrote: 

No ! Let the order be reversed, 

Or else unlashed his crimes; 

For if he takes his physic first, 

He’ll never read his rhymes. 
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This last may be matched by the quatrain which Dr. 
I. Lettsom, the Quaker physician and friend of George 
III, is said to have written on himself: 

When patients come to I, 

I physics, bleeds and sweats ’em; 

Then—if they choose to die— 

What’s that to I ?—1 lets ’em. 

Dr. Johnson once said, truly enough, that physicians 
did more good to mankind, without a prospect of 
reward, than any profession of men whatever; and the 
anecdotes that record instances of self-abnegation on the 
part of famous doctors who have refused to take any 
recompense for their skill and attention are innumer¬ 
able. The celebrated Dr. Mead, a proud and pas¬ 
sionate man, was as ready to do good by stealth as was 
Dr. Fothergill or Dr. Baillie. In no profession does 
the bluff manner conceal the warm heart more than in 
that of medicine. But its practitioners have not always 
been fairly treated. The Chinese method of paying 
your doctor while you are well and ceasing to do so 
directly you are ill sounds logical, and would, I 
imagine, be readily acceptable to the faculty; but that 
a doctor should be actually fined, as one was at Dijon, 
in 1386, for not having cured a person whose recovery 
he had undertaken, seems to err on the side of great- 
grandmotherly government. Nor would it be satis¬ 
factory to many well-meaning practitioners if the 
method employed by Goutram, King of Burgundy, 
was of universal acceptance. His consort, Austrigilda, 
being at the point of death, desired that her two 
physicians might be killed and buried with her, a wish 
promptly complied with by her husband. The story 
is told by M. de Saint Foix, who, however, does not 
say whether the lady made the request from attachment 
to her medicos or as a punishment for their want of 
success. 

The chance of such a fate as this might have given 
pause, one would imagine, to the ardent following of 
medicine, at least in those earlier superstitious days, 
had not doctors then realised that their safety lay in 
playing on the credulity of their patient, as Jacques 
Coctier, the physician of Louis XI, realised when he 
once told his master that the royal demise would 
follow his own by exactly a week. 

It would be interesting to detail anecdotes of such 
men as Sir Theodore Mayeme, who doctored Henry IV 
and Louis XIII, James I, Charles I and Charles II, 
and whose belief in weird and recondite remedies could 


not save the life of Henry, Prince of Wales; or of 
Sir Edward King, who once bled Charles II at a 
critical moment and saved his life, to be rewarded by 
the Privy Council with a grant of £1,000—which, by 
the by, was never paid him; or of Mead and Chesel- 
don, who attended Newton in his last illness, and of 
whom Pope once wrote, ‘Til try what Mead and 
Cheseldon advise,” thus giving them another claim to 
immortality; or of Baillie, the fashionable physician 
of the Regency, to whom Rogers referred when he 
wrote to Tom Moore and told him that “Bile and 
Baillie have been my only companions”; or of Hol- 
ford, whose name is indissolubly connected with the 
exhumation of Charles I, concerning which he wrote 
an interesting narrative; or of how many others, who 
have ministered to the ills to which flesh is heir, and 
have earned the gratitude of successive generations. 


Under the general title of “Oxford Garlands,” Mr. 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, is about 
to issue a new series of small anthologies. The 
volumes are printed in large type, on good paper, and 
are bound in cloth, at the price at 7d., and are de¬ 
signed to offer the public an alternative to the popular 
sevenpenny novels. The first four—Religious Poems, 
Sonnets, Poems on Sport, and Love Poems—are pub¬ 
lished this month; and other volumes, twenty in all, 
including poems on children, the arts, travel, life, 
patriotism, animals, Echoes from the Classics, Vers 
de Soci6t 6 , Elegies and Epitaphs, and Songs for 
Music, will be published at regular intervals. The 
poems have been selected, and briefly annotated, by 
Mr. R. M. Leonard, who compiled “The Pageant of 
English Poetry,” “A Book of Light Verse,” and other 
Oxford anthologies. 


Some months ago Messrs. Greening and Co. began 
the “Novels from Shakespeare Series” with a novel 
founded on “The Merchant of Venice,” by “A Popular 
Novelist.” They now announce a second volume, 
“Macbeth.” Sir James Yoxall, M.P., editor of the 
Schoolmaster , having expressed strong approval of the 
series, it is being taken up by a number of education¬ 
ists, to whom its presentation of the stories of Shake¬ 
speare's plays, told in their proper historical settings, 
makes a strong appeal. The series has been copy¬ 
righted in U.S.A. by the J. C. Winston Co., who will 
issue the new volume simultaneously with the English 
edition. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 

INSURANCE COMPANY. rmmOm emo—o * 29 . 900 * 00 . 

•• Am old and fint claw >fto>. Low rataa a dktioctiva ftalar *."—Ths Timm. 

CUef Office* LONDON : 61 Threndneedle Street. EDINBURGH : 64. Princes Street. 
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The Begging Nuisance 

By Alfred Berlyn. 

W HATEVER other industries may have been ad¬ 
versely affected by the march of modem progress, 
there has clearly been no check to the prosperity of the 
ancient profession of begging. On the contrary, that 
lucrative calling was never so widely or so successfully 
practised as it is to-day. The resources of civilisation 
have placed at the disposal of its followers methods of 
appeal, and means of communication with prospective 
victims, which the daughters of the horse-leech would 
have given their ears to possess. Those twin types of 
the impudent cadger of all ages were also symbols of 
the vice of persistent and shameless importunity; but 
at least they lacked the advantage of being able to 
circulate their unceasing refrain of “Give, give!” 
through the agencies of the penny post and the adver¬ 
tising columns of newspapers. In the scientific conduct 
of their business, in fact, they have been left a long 
way behind by their successors. 

For some reason which is not very flattering to our 
self-respect, the popularity of begging as a profession 
seems to have increased enormously within recent years, 
and to have extended in an alarming degree from the 
derelict to the “respectable” classes. It has grown 
to such proportions that nowadays the unfortunate 
citizen who is believed, rightly or wrongly, to have 
something to give, finds himself the object of a per¬ 
petual bombardment of appeals to his benevolence. He 
comes down in the morning to a breakfast-table littered 
with urgent applications for assistance from the charit¬ 
able, religious, artistic, freakish, and personally im¬ 
pecunious, often bearing the politely hinted but 
unmistakable suggestion that unless his response is 
prompt and liberal he has no right to hold up his head 
in the society of self-respecting men. In search of relief 
he turns to his morning paper, only to be harrowed by 
the “agonies” of mendicants who positively must have 
a few hundred pounds at once, without a shred of 
security, to save their lives from ruin and their furni¬ 
ture from the broker, or to be confronted with the 
impudence of “work-shy” youths who advertise their 
desire to be subsidised for life. Then, perhaps, he 
goes out, to have collecting-boxes for all manner of 
objects, legitimate and otherwise, rattled under his nose 
at every street-comer. If he lunches or dines at a 
restaurant, the hovering waiter practises upon him that 
subtle form of silent appeal which—as the prosperity 
of the “tipping” system bears witness—is the most 
difficult to resist; if he has his hair cut, or calls a taxi, 
or asks a question of a railway official, he is subject to 
the same kind of coercive though voiceless importunity. 
And so the system of cadging goes on, until the daily 
experience of the citizen suspected of having any money 
in his purse bears an uncomfortable resemblance to that 
of the “certain man” of the parable, who met with a 
distressing adventure on the road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho. 


It is for their audacity and their numbers that these 
polite, up-to-date brigands are remarkable. The beg¬ 
ging-letter writer of the older type, with his Uriah 
Heep mode of address and his cant and snivel, was a 
pestilent fellow enough. But at least he made it clear 
that he realised his position as suppliant for a favour; 
whereas your new postal beggar, oftener than not, will 
exasperate you by the adoption of a tone which subtly 
suggests his opinion that he is conferring a benefit upon 
his victim by giving him the opportunity of doing his 
plain duty as a man and a brother. As for the advertis¬ 
ing wastrel who demands a well-salaried sinecure, a 
subsidy in ready cash, or adoption by some heirless mil¬ 
lionaire, his case should be recognised as coming under 
that still extant statute which prescribes whipping as 
the penalty for incorrigible rogues and vagabonds. 
Impossible as it is to plumb the depths of human weak¬ 
ness and folly, it seems hard to believe that advertise¬ 
ments of this type can ever produce a response; yet the 
very frequency of their appearance is evidence that the 
impudent cadgers who pay for their insertion have 
grounds for confidence that they have at least a sporting 
chance of finding their mark. Whether reputable 
papers are justified in playing into the hands of these 
persons by accepting money for the insertion of their 
appeals is another question, and one that deserves 
serious consideration in the quarters concerned. 

Something, too, should certainly be done to mitigate 
the nuisance of indiscriminate street collections, which 
within quite recent years has been allowed to grow to 
annoying proportions. The “stand and deliver” 
methods practised by all kinds of leagues and societies, 
ecclesiastical and secular, are not only unfair to the 
public, but detrimental to the interests of legitimate 
charity. Apart from the opportunities of fraud which 
they present, they tend bv repetition to bore and irritate 
the benevolently disposed public into expressing itself 
in a stereotyped “No !” to every appeal, no matter how 
high its sanction or how worthy its object. Moreover, 
they promote injustice as between charity and charity, 
since, male human nature being what it is, and men 
being always more susceptible to these appeals than the 
other sex, it follows that the lion’s share of the spoils 
invariably goes—irrespective of the merits of the object 
—to those organisations which can enlist the most at¬ 
tractive ladies. It may further be doubted, without 
any approach to prudery, whether this street-begging 
duty is good for the young girls who so frequently 
undertake it. However that may be, there can be no 
question that the whole thing is overdone. 

While the activities of the street collector could easily 
be limited by the police, who can suggest any practic¬ 
able means of dealing with the abuses of the “tipping” 
system, which provides the cadger of the serving-classes 
—and not of those classes alone—with the means of 
extortion ? In an ideal world it would no doubt be 
easy to convince those who now profit by this system 
that to ask gratuities as a supplement to payment for 
services rendered is not only morally indefensible, but 
degrading to self-respect. Alternatively, it might be 
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possible to persuade the victims of this abuse to stop it 
—as they obviously could—by the unflinching exercise 
of moral courage. But since the world is not an ideal 
one, we may as well make up our minds to endure this 
particular form of convention-licensed brigandage to 
the end of the chapter. 



e Subtle Arts of India 


EVER in the world was any art less sentiment a 1 ,” 
X ^1 is the proud boast of those most interested in the 
deeply emotional and yet often intangible work of the 
highly cultivated Hindu and Mohammedan painters, 
sculptors and craftsmen of 2000 years of India. 
*no doubt it can be said of us in Europe that we admire 
and understand Indian art very little, but at least we 
comprehend and esteem it far better than the infinitely 
cleverer people of the East appreciate our own aesthetic 
points of view. Beautiful and deeply seated in an¬ 
tiquity as are the expressions of art and craft so ad¬ 
mirably written of by Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy,* 
the multitudes of India and Ceylon have learnt nothing 
from them which enabled the artists to make any good 
use of the best examples of the Occidental world or 
engraft it upon their varying native gifts and almost 
divine inspirations. 

After the period of Alexander the Great, when the 
Greeks fortunately taught the Buddhists of Swat and 
elsewhere something of their exquisite art of sculpture, 
Western influence has always been in the direction of 
the crude and banal. This is owing to double ignor¬ 
ance: that of Eastern workers of Western art and the 
European artists* lack of knowledge and sympathy for 
Indian work. 

In our own day we have, of course, seen the whole 
of Eastern artistic methods looted for the benefit of 
the lust of the eye that watches with enthusiasm the 
Russian ballet and its copyists. But that in no way 
enables us to understand the true inwardness of Indian 
art, although it carries us a stage forward in that it 
allures us to wonder at the beauty of expressions in 
colour and form—at once steeped in antiquity and in¬ 
tensely modern in effect. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy divides his elaborate work into 
two portions, thus separating Mohammedan from 
Hindu and Buddhist art after a fashion which greatly 
helps the student of this entrancing subject. As the 
chance overlords of the vast Indian Empire, we feel 
greatly indebted to the author of this clear and excel¬ 
lently illustrated—there are two hundred and twenty- 
five reproductions of good photographs—volume, 
which is, as he says, a mere summary of a vast subject. 
And yet it is a complete work which, with the aid of 
European collections, will greatly help the lover of 
Oriental arts and inform him on the more serious side of 
Indian symbolic designs. In England we are particu¬ 
larly fortunate in the many examples of such work here 

# The Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon . By Ananda K. 

Coomaraswamy. D.Sc. (T. N. Foulis. 6s. net.) 
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gathered together, and also in being able to make use of 
so informed an author who writes with perfect ease in 
our native tongue. 

This volume and our museums should greatly de¬ 
velop the already awakened admiration for Indian art. 
Loot has, we suppose, been from time immemorial the 
source of our exotic collections—as it has also been the 
founts and origin of the museums of other countries. 
The vast and valuable store of exquisite Indian work 
at South Kensington and the British Museum and else¬ 
where is, perhaps, no exception to this old rough rule 
of the nations who took what they could and still hold 
what they can. Whatever means we used as national 
collectors, we have at least been fortunate, and thus 
we are in an admirable position to appreciate the 
authors history and useful notes on every kind of 
Indian work. He quotes Professor Lethaby as saying, 
“If we in Europe would set seriously to work in re¬ 
viving decorative design, the best thing we could do 
would be to bring a hundred craftsmen from India to 
form a school.*’ “But,” adds Dr. Coomaraswamy, 
“ it is well to remember that, if this is still true, it 
will not be true for long; for nearly every force at 
work and every tendency apparent in modem India is 
consciously or unconsciously directed towards the de¬ 
struction of all skilful handicraft. Neither Nationalist 
nor Imperialist educators are concerned with that all- 
important part of education described by Ruskin 
as the cherishing of local associations and hereditary 
skill.** All this is very just, no doubt; and the author 
further says, in effect, that it would be well if one 
could persuade these teachers that education appears as 
much in doing as in knowing things—that craftsman¬ 
ship is a mode of thought, for 

All these trust to their hands 

And everyone is wise in his work. 

But personally we are not so keen about teaching 
people the arts and crafts they do not appear to wish 
to know or use. The wisdom of the ancients is admir¬ 
able, but each period will develop the sort of skill 
best suited to its own desires. Truly we are on the 
side of antiquity, and love, among other things, the 
ancient arts of India which Dr. Coomaraswamy ex¬ 
pounds so sympathetically and so cleverly. We are 
simply grateful that so many profound and delightful 
artists have gone before us, so long a procession of 
happy people, for no perfectly adjusted artist is un¬ 
happy, and, if the millions of our day do not find their 
pleasure and occupations in the arts we love, well, 
the world is behind us, and the Fates have been gene¬ 
rous in giving us a thousand generations whose works 
are preserved for us and with whose souls we are 
united. As for posterity, we fancy our descendants 
will be uncommonly well able to look after themselves. 


The Nullo score in auction bridge has now become 
so popular that Mr. Werner Laurie is just issuing a new 
and revised edition of “ How to Win at Auction 
Bridge,** by “Cut Cavendish,** with a special chapter 
on the Nullo declaration, at 2s. 6d. net. 
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The Making of the German Empire 

Germany. By A. W. HOLLAND. (A. and C. Black. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

HIS latest addition to “The Making of the 
Nations ” series is useful and adequate. 
Mr. Holland implies in his preface that a history 
of Germany in moderate compass is lacking in 
the English language. He is doubtless right; 
we are acquainted with many volumes dealing 
with periods, but none, so far as we can remember, 
that treat of German history as a whole. In the 
author’s contention that “it is surely necessary that the 
large reading public should be familiar with the out¬ 
lines of German history, and should have a clear idea 
of how the Empire of William II came into being,” he 
is even more patently in the right; the only amendment 
we can think of to suggest is the substitution of the 
word “desirable” for the word “necessary.” 

The reason of the lacuna in our elementary bookshelf 
is not difficult to give; German history is uncommonly 
difficult to write. Unless the historian has some parti¬ 
cular idea to work upon, such as the Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire, or the rise of Prussia, he will be in continual 
danger of submersion from the boundless sea of details 
that clamour on every side, not always without an ap¬ 
pearance of justice, for recognition in his pages. 

Mr. Holland has wrestled successfully on the whole 
with the difficulties of his subject; he has given an in¬ 
telligible outline of the history of Germany; supported 
by a good historical atlas, his book will meet the need 
he speaks of. The maps given in the volume are in¬ 
sufficient ; so, we must add, is the index, which appears 
to have been compiled on a singularly arbitrary plan. 
But all the really important facts of political history 
are to be found, as well as a certain number of facts 
bearing on the social history of the country. Of the 
latter class of facts—we do not speak in dispraise— 
there are not too many; we were surprised to find Mr. 
Holland laying down that “occupied with the wars and 
rivalries of princes, the tendency of writers is to forget 
the condition of the people ”; we should have thought 
that the modern tendency was just the other way. We 
entirely agree that this subject is “the most important, 
although the least known part, of a nation’s history,” 
but we are very glad that an overdose of it has not 
been allowed to obscure the sequence of the political 
history, which is what the beginner most urgently 
needs. There is not room for everything, and political 
history undoubtedly comes first. 

Into the detail of the work we do not propose to 
enter. Mr. Holland does not always give the land¬ 
marks of his narrative with sufficient clearness; he 
makes no general remarks, for instance, on the effects 
of the Peace of Utrecht on Italy, whereby that country 
became once again what it had been through most of 
the Middle Ages, the battlefield of German aspira- 
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tions. On the other hand the rise of the Hohenzollerns 
is well marked, and the author always keeps in sight 
his sound conception of German History as a progress 
towards unity. Compressed German history is not a 
dish for the literary epicure, but without some know¬ 
ledge of it no understanding of modem Europe is 
possible. From Mr. Holland’s book an elementary 
knowledge of that history may be drawn, without more 
than the inevitable amount of fatigue and bewilder¬ 
ment. 


Art and the Cathedral 

The Secrets of a Great Cathedral . By the Very Rev. 
H. D. M. Spence-Jones, M.A., D.D., Dean of 
Gloucester, Professor of Ancient History in the 
Royal Academy. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 2s. 6d.) 
The Ministry of Art . By Ralph ADAMS Cram, Litt.D. 
(Constable and Co. 6s. net.) 

The Dean says in the forenote that this book. 
“The Secrets of a Great Cathedral,” is, after a 
fashion, a sequel to his ‘‘Handbook to Gloucester Cathe¬ 
dral,” although it has no special reference to or real 
connection with the former work, and that these 
‘‘secrets” belong to no one solitary pile, but are the 
heritage of the many cathedrals at once the glory and 
the riddle of Catholic Europe. 

It is a very scholarly treatise on features common to 
great cathedrals not only in this country, but also in 
France and Italy, and the subject-headings are 
“Romanesque Architecture,” “The Triforium,” “The 
Lady Chapel,” “The Crypt,” and “The Cloister.” 

With regard to the first of the subjects, the Dean 
thinks that the round arch architecture is best described 
as Romanesque—including in this the varied names 
given to it, such as Lombardic, Saxon, Norman, and 
Byzantine. It was the architecture par excellence of the 
West, and with certain important modifications, varia¬ 
tions and additions, of the Near East also for many 
centuries. This part of the book is extremely interest¬ 
ing and illuminating. Gloucester, with which the 
author is so very familiar, is a spirited example of the 
Norman-Romanesque style, but he mentions that Dur¬ 
ham is the most striking example of English- 
Romanesque. But architects require builders to mate¬ 
rialise their ideas and conceptions, and we are told that 
the Comacine Guild, taking their name from Como in 
Italy, employed by the Lombard Sovereigns, did their 
part of the work well and faithfully, and followed 
their patrons wherever work was to be done. 

It may be said that many of the foundations and some 
of the superstructures of the magnificent reminders of 
the past were prompted by a desire to expiate in this 
world the sins of the past, and therefore out of evil 
came good. The worse the crime the greater the expia¬ 
tion ; hence Gloucester and many other noble structures. 

There is a short chapter on towers and bells, and then 
the author deals with the triforium, usually forming 
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part of the design in Eastern churches as a gallery for 
the use of the women members of the congregation, 
but for which, apparently, there was no special neces¬ 
sity in Western churches. 

\ 

The Dean waxes eloquent on the subject of the 
origin of the Lady Chapel. He points out that in 
Apostolic times and thereafter the Virgin occupied a 
position less prominent than that of the Apostles them¬ 
selves, as will be seen by the few pictures found in the 
catacombs; but that gradually and surely her place in 
the Hierarchy of Heaven grew under the influence of 
the Crusaders and the chivalry of that period, when 
courtesy to and protection of the weaker sex became the 
imperative duty as well as the privilege of Knighthood. 
4 ‘The love of God and the ladies” was enjoined as the 
paramount duty in the teaching of chivalry. ‘‘There 
was one lady of whom, high above and beyond all, 
every Knight was the vowed servant, the Virgin Mother 
of that blessed Saviour,” the rescue of whose sacred 
sepulchre was the primary object of the Crusades. Is 
it to be wondered at that this cult spread from Knights 
to peoples, soon became universal, and found its prac¬ 
tical expression in the “Mary” Chapel ? This came to 
be a part of every great Abbey and Cathedral, and the 
Virgin became the “Queen of Heaven.” 

We seem to remember that the subject of the Great 
East Window of Gloucester is the reception into Heaven 
of the Virgin. Art, the author says, is ever the expres¬ 
sion of popular opinion ; the Lady Chapel of Gloucester 
is one of the last examples of the addition to the great 
churches of the mediaeval period, and is a testimony of 
art to this strange development of Christian doctrine. 

Other studies in the book are on the origin of the 
Crypt, principally with reference to St. Peter's at Rome; 
the Cloister or Close; and a small Appendix dealing 
with the question of S. Petronilla, as to whose identity 
opinions seem to be divided, some classics contending 
that she was only an adopted daughter of St. Peter, 
and others that she was his real daughter. At all events, 
St. Peter's at Gloucester, the home of the Dean, claims 
an altar to St. Petronilla, and he supports the conten¬ 
tion that she was a real daughter of St. Peter, and not 
a descendant of the Havian family. 

This book will prove a very useful one for the un¬ 
initiated; from it they may obtain a good general idea 
of cathedral architecture; and notwithstanding a certain 
amount of reiteration in the introduction and subsequent 
chapters, the road which the Dean takes is such a 
pleasant one that the traveller does not become weary. 
The evolution of Gothic from the Romanesque is very 
lucidly dealt with, and it is pointed out that Gothic 
is really a perfected Romanesque, and that the sub¬ 
stitution of massive walls characterising the Roman¬ 
esque for thinner walls with buttressed supports led to 
the possibility of the magnificent Gothic windows, giv¬ 
ing more light to the interiors, and developed the art 
of stained glass used to fill so many of them. 

The book is very well illustrated, and to the lover 
and student of ecclesiastical architecture is worth very 
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much more than the modest price at which it is offered 
to the public. 

Mr. Cram's volume is a collection of letters and 
addresses delivered at different times before various 
audiences and in places widely separated from each 
other. No novelty is claimed by the author for his 
ideas; he simply notes that they are the repetition of 
truths in danger of being forgotten, now rescued from 
oblivion. He considers his title to mean that function 
which art has performed and always can perform as an 
agency working towards the redemption of human 
character, and as an accessory to take hold of the sacra- 
mentalism that is the foundation of both the Church and 
the World. 

The best of the lectures, to our mind, is “The Philo¬ 
sophy of the Gothic Restoration”; all are from an 
American point of view and illustrated by references to 
United States architecture and architects. 

“Gomes the Blind Fury. . . .” 

The Works of Stanley Houghton . Edited, with an 
Introduction, by HAROLD BRIGHOUSE. Three 
Volumes. With Portraits. (Constable and Co. 
25s. net.) 

The plays and writings of Houghton are already 
well known; it is the glimpses of his energetic, 
ambitious life which Mr. Brighouse gives us in these 
finely produced volumes which will be new to many 
and interesting to all. Within a narrow space he tells 
us enough of Houghton's days to fill the measure of our 
appreciation of the dramatist who appeared to come so 
quickly and so swiftly go away. 

His hopes did not 

. . . like tow’ring falcons aim 
At objects in an airy height; 

He eschewed the romantical while often preserving the 
true inward spirit of romance. He allowed himself 
none of the charms of poetic fancy, but he achieved 
essential poetry by his acute delineation of life and 
love. There were no singing robes about him, but at 
his begt, as in 14 Hindle Wakes,” the sentiment was 
lyrical enough to captivate the hearts of thousands far 
across the world and wide seas away from the Lanca¬ 
shire people whom he knew and taught us to under¬ 
stand. 

The volumes now before us contain all that Mr. 
Brighouse believes Houghton would wish published, 
at least at present. With some admirably reproduced 
portraits and one delightful drawing by Mr. Beer- 
bohm, showing a group of modern dramatists watch¬ 
ing the arrival, as it were, of Mr. Houghton, these 
three books are indeed a splendid monument to a 
genius which was in the act of forming itself when 
life passed. But to have done so much, even to have 
written one perfect play which has handed on enter¬ 
tainment and knowledge to vast audiences, is in itseJf 
a great achievement. For Houghton himself it would 
have been, we think, by no means enough. It is easy 
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to see from the work here collected how nervous and 
restless was his grip on life, how strong and patient 
his love of the particular art to the practice of which 
he seems to have been inevitably drawn. 

If we may take only the best-known plays, such as 
“ Hindle Wakes,” “The Younger Generation,” a title 
he shares with another playwright, Miss Netta Syrett, 
and the popular one-act piece, “The Dear Departed,” 
we see him labouring well within the compass of his 
talents. In all of these, and in many others, he shows 
us his mastery of technique and, above all, his excel¬ 
lent style of adapting a form of words which would 
have been soliloquy in the work of a less accomplished 
dramatist, into the dialogue. These conversations, 
which are really thoughts not usually spoken, but ab¬ 
solutely true to life, place us in the closest and most 
welcome contact with his characters. This method of 
his, used by others, but never with such telling effect, 
enables us to become intimate with all his personages, 
and forms Mr. Houghton’s greatest claim on fame. 

“The Younger Generation” was by*no means a 
play based on an original idea, nor in any way par¬ 
ticularly new. Ibsen’s “ younger generation knocking 
at the door ” forces itself on one’s mind at once. But 
owing to the writer’s skilful use of what we may call 
the soliloquy in dialogue, we are interested and ab¬ 
sorbed from the first moment of the play to the last. 
Other of his comedies had hardly more originality, yet 
in the working out of the plot and characters Houghton 
was able, by sheer knowledge of his craft, to impose 
such effective points upon the dialogue that he could 
always create for us an interest and an effect which 
many more generally gifted writers fail to provide. 
His satiric view, too, of life and love, his acute humour 
and abstraction, enable him to envision his characters 
with admirable clearness and a bold air that is far too 
often wanting in playwrights of our time. 

The present collection, which we strongly advise all 
interested in the arts of the stage to read, inclines one 
to write an tloge on the powers of the late dramatist, 
but that would be hardly fair to his reputation; for 
the more one reads his written page the more clearly 
it is brought home to us that, notwithstanding his 
successes, Houghton’s art had hardly come of age. 
But if he were, as we think, merely a growing artist, 
we can still greatly admire all that is best in his pub¬ 
lished work; his infinite craft, his critical, humorous 
point of view, his ability to bring us close to his people 
of the stage by translating their thoughts into dia¬ 
logue—a tremendous victory this—and his carefully 
conserved and virginal provincialisms. 

Someone said he had never “ come to town ” in the 
sense of writing a comedy which should embrace all the 
world as it is centred in London. Mr. Brighouse thinks 
Houghton did not wish to do that, but perhaps wished 
to give us something newer and truer. Whatever his 
aims, we know that his accomplishments were greatly 
admired by other playwrights, and happy is the man 
who is praised and beloved by his fellows . . . for he is 
dead. Egan Mew. 
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Translation no Treason 

The Ballades of Theodore de Banville . Translated 
into English Verse by ARCHIBALD T. STRONG. 
(Macmillan and Co. 3s. net.) 

Theodore de Banville is at once one of the daintiest 
and one of the most robust poets of modem times; he 
is one of the few who have managed to do homage to 
the flesh without worshipping the devil. 

A good, sane poet is worth translating into any lan¬ 
guage, if it can be done; sanity is never so common but 
that we should encourage its importation. Banville was 
sane and a poet, and Mr. Strong is a good translator, 
so the conditions are fulfilled. The translator harhad, 
he confesses and we can well believe, a thorny time of 
it; but the thorns were for him, the roses are for us. 

The best recipe for perfect sanity would probably 
contain Martin Luther’s famous three ingredients. They 
are all present in Banville’s poetry. Woman is present 
in almost every line—every kind of woman. Song is, 
of course, his medium of expression; but he is not con¬ 
tent with singing; like all really sane poets, he sings 
about singing, and especially about his own singing. 
Mr. Belloc has written a song with the refrain : 

I’m singing the best song ever was sung, 

And it has a rousing chorus. 

This chorus we are never privileged to hear, but the 
spirit is the right one. With a subtler, more insinuating 
egoism Banville writes: 

Reader, dear, for joy alone of thee and thine 

Fashioned I these silver songs with mirth and might; 
Sing them in the woodland, beneath the singing pine, 

Sing them in the meadow, gold- and purple-dight, 
Straying w f ith thy Lady by moony skies and bright. 

“Straying with thy Lady”—what an admirable epitome 
of the chief aim of lyrical poetry ! And what splendid 
conceit! 

The third member of the Lutheran trinity is also 
present in Banville, but the part played by wine is com¬ 
paratively small. Several of the ballades contain 
admonitions to fill or empty a cup, and— 

To birl at wine from purest vintage prest 
comes in the catalogue of things beneath which it is 
written— 

This is the only way of peace and joy. 

Still, there is less about wine than might be expected 
from the disciple of Villon and the adorer of Rabelais. 

We should like to give at length the “Ballade of 
Good Doctrine,” from which the last quotation was 
made, both for the diction of the translation and for the 
excellence of the aspirations; we will merely chip out a 
f ragment: 

To gather many a posy trim and neat, 

In Nature’s lap on summer eves to lie : 

To love the human form with ecstasy. 

The first of these lines, which was imposed on us by 
our summary method of selection, does not altogether 
please us. In a translation made in ballade-form rather 
colourless lines are bound to occur; what surprises us in 
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Mr. Strong's versions is that there are so few of them. 
The refrain is not always quite successful, but the 
refrain is essentially a French thing; it belongs to the 
nation that reckons poetry in terms of “beaux vers." 

Another ballade we should have liked to quote is that 
of "A Fair Amazon." It is a fine translation—Swin¬ 
burne with Spenser. But there are very few of these 
ballades from which we should not like to quote. 

A modest preface and an introduction full of insight 
complete a charming volume. 


A Herald of Revolt 

Clay and Fire . By LAYTON CRIPPEN. (Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

QUITE apart from any intrinsic value as literature, this 
book has a peculiar significance as one more evidence of 
the movement of present-day thought. For some little 
time now there has been manifest a distinct tendency 
to reaction against scientific absolution and the domina¬ 
tion of life by materialistic aims. Such a reaction was, 
of course, bound to come sooner or later, as the un¬ 
satisfied elements of life and experience asserted them¬ 
selves. Many have .been watching for the turning 
of this tide, taking grateful note of all its 
portents, which are increasing now every year. 
Such a psychologist as Mr. Henry James, whose 
consideration of human nature is so truly spacious 
and lofty, has kept the way open for many 
years through many travesties of psychological fiction; 
the romantic realists, of whom Joseph Conrad, W. W. 
Gibson and John Masefield may be named, point in the 
same direction—whatever criticism of their work we may 
offer on artistic grounds; the philosophic concessions of 
Henri Bergson are similarly significant; Mr. James 
Stephens' "The Crock of Gold" is a notable contribu¬ 
tion; and Mr. Chesterton's very free lance has been 
gaily broken in the same cause. 

It is, then, to this hopeful movement that Mr. Layton 
Ciippcn would fain contribute. He opens fire boldly 
on the boasted advancement of our age, challenging its 
fruits of "progress" with its palpable unhappiness, 
which is to say, its sense of lack. That progress, he 
contends, has been lop-sided; it has achieved, it is true, 
in a certain direction, but it has not carried forward the 
whole of life; it has left on one side a great deal, 
perhaps the most important things of all. In his own 
words: — 

The idea of progress, as it is ordinarily understood, 
is a false idea. There will be no progress in the 
Socialistic or Anarchistic or Syndicalist State to which 
we are tending : it is not progress, it is retrogression 
that confronts us. There is no progress, there is 
degradation in our loss of religion, of art, of the 
instinct of beauty, or romance, of mystery, of the 
feeling of the immanence of the divine and of holy 
and wonderful creatures, cherub-winged and radiant. 

Mr. Crippen switches us rather breathlessly from one 
consideration to another. The arrangement of his 
matter might conceivably have been better; indeed, the 
book seems to have been rather hastily put together, but 
the main argument is clear r _ > jmd the sincerity of the 
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author's conviction unmistakable. The material side of 
life has become an obsession. Our art, our literature, 
our architecture have all suffered by it, and will not 
bear comparison with the products of earlier periods, 
while judged by such lofty principles as those which 
governed the art of Old Japan they are lamentably 
found wanting. The motive of utilitarianism has largely 
swallowed up the instinct of beauty, and it is vainly 
sought to conceal the prime lack by artificiality and 
elaboration. Moreover, life has suffered in other ways; 
the home, the housewife, the mother—these have de¬ 
teriorated in a marked degree from the standards of 
even three hundred years ago. The buoyancy and 
courage of life are strangely missing, for "as man has 
sunk into matter, his fears have increased, until now 
he lives surrounded by fear, is ever obsessed by fear." 
Even religion itself has been tainted, and Mr. Crippen 
gives some very unpleasant examples of religious vul¬ 
garism from America; in fact, America comes in for the 
heaviest indictment all round. 

Much of this—and it comprises the major portion of 
the book—is very pertinent criticism, though it is by 
no means novel; but when the author comes to the con¬ 
structive part of his book we could wish him a little 
more explicit. Perhaps he could do little more than 
give us a conviction and a hope, as he does. Quoting 
an old Hindu swami , he presents the experience of the 
race by the figure of a circle: mankind descends from 
the spiritual into the material, and returns to the 
spiritual, carrying with him the experience he has 
gained. It is Mr. Crippen's conviction that we have 
nearly reached the nadir, or, as he puts it, the centri¬ 
fugal force is almost spent, and the influence of the 
centripetal will soon be felt. And he believes that as 
America must suffer the impeachment of having sounded 
the lowest depths of materialism, she will be the first to 
proclaim the revulsion. Then we are given a pretty 
fancy of California as the new Italy of a new 
Renaissance. 

The significance of this little book lies here: that its 
author is himself the child of this baffling age, and is 
typical of a growing number who are similarly feeling 
the hunger of spirit for the things that "progress" has 
overlooked, similarly aspiring and groping vaguely for 
the way upward and out. Viewed in such a light the 
book is welcome, for if it does nothing else it will 
provoke to thought, perhaps also to visions akin to his 
own. 


Shorter Reviews 

The Mediaval Papacy , and Other Essays. By WM. 
Ernest Beet, D.Lit. (Charles H. Kelly. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

R. BEET’S two previous works dealing 
with the earlier history of the Papacy 
gave evidence of very thorough and careful 
research, handled with fairness and moderation. 
The present essay on the mediaeval period is not 
so exhaustive a^ its ipor^ ambitious predecessors, 
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but at the same time, in spite of obvious limitations, 
ir displays the same intimate knowledge of the original 
sources and of the later literature on the subject. The 
other essays are mainly, though not entirely, concerned 
with the fortunes of the mediaeval Papacy, or matters 
germane thereto, and will prove of interest to students 
of ecclesiastical history. They include “Innocent III 
and His Times/’ “The Borgia at the Vatican/* “The 
Churchmanship of Cardinal Wolsey,” and others. 
With respect to a recent controversy regarding a picture 
of Lucrezia Borgia at the Vatican, it is not without 
interest to note that Mr. Beet says: “The world won¬ 
dered at the spectacle of a Pope’s bastard, and a 
woman at that, sitting as regent on the steps of the 
throne of St. Peter, and exercising supreme authority 
in the Mother-See of Christendom/* thus endorsing the 
painter’s conception of the episode. 


Letters from a Living Dead Man . Written down by 
Elsa Barker. (William Rider and Son. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

MISS Barker is not unknown as a writer of fiction. 
We fancy she will enjoy that reputation to the end. 
This book purports to be a series of communications 
made through the planchette by an elderly lawyer who 
died not long since. The gentleman is alleged to have 
been “ a profound student of philosophy, a writer of 
books, a man whose pure ideals and enthusiasms were 
an inspiration to anyone who knew him.” H^was'also an 
acquaintance of Miss Barker, and the acquaintanceship 
formed upon earth has survived, it seems, the accident 
of death. Well, the reader must judge for himself as 
to the credibility of this amazing narrative. On Miss 
Barker the effect of these letters has been “to remove 
entirely any fear of death which I may ever had, to 
strengthen my belief in immortality, to make the life 
beyond the grave as real and vital as the life here in 
the sunshine.” They have impressed us otherwise. In¬ 
deed, we go so far as to assert that the “profound 
student of philosophy** whose uneasy spirit still 
clamours for intercourse with the inhabitants of earth 
has invested death with a new terror. There is, it ap¬ 
pears, “no respite—however brief” from many of the 
horrors which beset our distracted mortality. Here is 
a glimpse of Heaven: "We passed along the margin 
of a river which divides a busy town. Suddenly from 
a house by the river-bank we heard the tinkle of a 
guitar and a woman’s sweet voice singing: — 

When other lips and other hearts 

Their tale of love shall tell, . . . 

Then you'll remember—you'll remember me.” 

That at least might have been spared a purified spirit. 

Such books as these serve no useful purpose. They 
are neither instructive nor amusing. We advise Miss 
Barker to lay aside her planchette—an instrument in 
which the secret of a really fine style has seldom been 
known to reside—and betake herself once more to the 
production of novels which have, we are quite sure, 
their many admirers. 
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Reading Aloud . By HARDRESS O’Grady. (G. Bell 
and Sons. 2s. net.) 

A GOOD writer requires no subject, just as a good lover 
needs no words. It is the incomplete, striving author 
who is compelled to drive his arguments or his characters 
like pigs to market; the artist can reveal himself and 
delight his hearers on the subject of old boots, while the 
man who is not an artist may preach and teach the wis¬ 
dom of Solomon and his auditors only grow sleepy. 
Complete personality is what human nature hungers 
after. We do not mean to insinuate for one moment 
that Mr. O’Grady’s thesis is unimportant; on the con¬ 
trary, we deem it extremely important and useful. But 
what turns this book from a mere summary of useful in¬ 
formation into a delight is—to put it bluntly—the per¬ 
sonality of Mr. O’Grady. He has humour, and humour 
gives him dignity and a sense of proportion. It enables 
him to communicate his sentiments and enthusiasm with¬ 
out being sentimental or rhetorical. It allows him to 
be confidential and reminiscent without being a bore. It 
gives his writing style, his emphasis authority, and his 
wit sweetness. Such humour is the sign Meredith took 
for the hallmark of complete personality. 

Apart from its individual charm, as a manual of in¬ 
struction to those who wish to know how to read well 
and why such an occupation is worth while, we cannot 
recommend this book too highly. The whole subject is 
capably handled, and the copious exercises in the Ap¬ 
pendix are of real practical value. Mr. O'Grady loves 
poetry, and loves it for the right reasons. He evidently 
knows vast quantities by heart, so that whereas misquo¬ 
tations in most books make the reader angry, here we 
were only pleased at the thought of being useful when 
we discovered three of them as they occur on pages 29 
and 118. 


Memorabilia Mathematical By ROBERT EDOUARD 
Moritz, Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Professor Moritz, who represents the science of 
mathematics in the University of Washington, has 
spared no pains in producing this ”Philomath’s Quota¬ 
tion-Book,” and the result is a volume which scientists, 
students of all kinds, and many “ordinary” readers 
will find of engrossing interest. From sources near and 
far, new and old, he has brought together over two 
thousand passages pertaining to his chosen field, and 
the quotations come from poets, philosophers, historians 
and statesmen, as well as from those whose special 
province is the exploration of figures and dimensions. 
It is not possible to say a great deal about such a com¬ 
pilation as this, but we have found it fascinating, apart 
from the educational aspect, simply to dip into its 
pages here and there. We notice one important omis¬ 
sion. Leverrier's name, as discoverer of the planet 
Neptune by calculations derived from the perturbations 
observed in the orbit of Uranus, is mentioned more than 
once. That discovery was the greatest triumph of 
mathematical astronomy, without doubt; but John 
Couch Adams, of Cambridge University, made it as 
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well as Leverrier, and, had it not been for Sir George 
Airy’s unfortunate delays, to this young English astro¬ 
nomer the chief honours would have gone. It is agreed 
now that the honour is shared equally; but in such a 
volume as this some quotation should have found a 
place recording the work of Adams. 

With the notice of this omission, which we feel sure 
the author will regret as soon as it is brought to his 
notice, our complaint ceases. The work is lucidly 
arranged, and all readers must be impressed with the 
care and labour that have been spent upon it. Certainly 
the libraries of all who write on scientific subjects will 
not be complete without Professor Moritz* admirable 
book. 


Fiction 

On the High Road . By EFFIE A. ROWLANDS. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s.) 

OOKS of this class attract a large number 
of readers, for their psychology is of 
the slightest, and to understand them requires no 
effort. So far as actual story is concerned, it will suf¬ 
fice to say that the usual plot is worked out in the usual 
way—this time that of the husband and wife who 
needed their atmosphere cleared in order to bring them 
together—and the rest may be taken for granted. 
There are half a dozen or so of plots that are old as 
the story of Joseph and his brethren, and novelists 
make money out of these year after year, simply by 
ringing changes on them. Place and circumstance 
change, but the story, never. A great many novel 
readers luxuriate in well worn paths, and apparently 
the more often the paths are travelled the better. In 
any case, certain of our novelists manage to make a 
good thing out of these old stories; little psychological 
reasoning is required : a conventional situation or two, a 
number of extremely conventional characters, a happy 
ending, and the trick is done. Since the public like this 
class of work, who are we to complain ? 

My Lady Rosia . By FREDA Mary Groves. (R. and 
T. Washbourne. 3s. 6d. net.) 

MRS. GROVES is an exponent of what may be called 
the “inevitable** school of romance. When, for in¬ 
stance, in the earlier pages of this book that bold- 
hearted knight-errant, Bernard le Bevere, rescues the 
beautiful Lady Rosia from the cruel clutches of her 
captor, it is inevitable that he should marry her before 
the story is at an end. No less inevitable is it that the 
story should close with the marriage of these two. 
“Oh, gentle and strong,** exclaims the enthusiastic 
Lady Rosia to her now triumphant lover, “what a 
happy woman am I.** And there we leave her. But 
before this desirable consummation is attained there are 
difficulties to be overcome and dangers to be en- 
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countered. Our hero—a hot-headed but warm-hearted 
young man—is sent on an embassy to Avignon, where 
he has the singular felicity of making the acquaintance 
of St. Catherine of Siena. For all this, you must 
know, happened in the fourteenth century. Then there 
are battles and Eights and pursuits, and a hundred 
other escapades. The description of the London of the 
period is, on the whole, the best thing in the book, 
which otherwise is a little too conventional to be quite 
convincing. 

Life Versus Romance . By E. A. NORMAN. (David 
Nutt. 6s.) 

IT is astonishing the manner in which an author can 
write a novel whereby he leaves himself entirely de¬ 
tached from his characters. Such an attitude may be 
well when a controversial legal case is under question 
and the only object is to present the actual facts 
to the reader, but romance and life should not thus 
be treated; for when handled in this way the result is 
far from satisfactory. In the beginning of Mr. Nor¬ 
man’s romance there is far too much religion—religion 
of a very sentimental and unreal kind. People who feel 
holy things very deeply do not chat about them to every 
casual acquaintance as do the strange persons in this 
story. If it has been the author’s intention to draw a 
contrast between Rose, who becomes a Roman Catholic, 
and Clara, who professes herself an agnostic, the pic¬ 
ture as the reader sees it is very blurred and indistinct. 
Everyone flits very lightly; no one can be said actually 
to live, yet there is about the story a suggestion that the 
author could do better if he would be a little less re¬ 
strained. Situations are conceived, but one looks in 
vain for any development. The actors walk off the 
stage as they came on : listless, inert and lifeless. There 
has been no play; the stage manager has refused to 
each a living part. 


Despite the fact that the New Theatre is filled at 
every performance, Mr. Maude has decided to suspend 
the performances during August, as, owing to the 
strain of playing the part of “ Grumpy ** eight times 
each week since last August, he feels it necessary to 
take a short holiday. The play will therefore not be 
performed again until Saturday evening, August 
29, when Mr. Cyril Maude, by arrangement with 
Sir Charles Wyndham and Miss Mary Moore, 
will continue the run until his return to America early 
in November. Owing to Mr. Maude’s engagements in 
America, these will be his last performances in London 
for two years. The box-office will re-open on Monday, 
August 17. 

Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson announce for im¬ 
mediate publication a new novel by Miss Rosalind 
Murray, entitled “Unstable Ways,*’ a story which, in 
the opinion of those who have been privileged to read 
it, marks a distinct advance upon her previous novels. 
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Music 

T HE closing of opera-houses and concert-rooms 
deprives a certain number of London’s music- 
lovers of their chief opportunities for indulging their 
taste until the opening of Queen’s Hall for the Pro¬ 
menade Concerts. But the people who frequent opera- 
houses and concert-rooms, even if we include the crowds 
who attend the “Promenades,” form but an infinitesi¬ 
mally small proportion of the Londoners who delight 
in sweet sounds. Not only are there tens of thousands 
who would like to frequent Bechstein Hall and the 
temples of Bow Street, whose occasions do not permit 
them to do so, but there are more of the genuinely 
musical folk than the world suspects who dislike the 
conditions under which music is made within public 
walls, and prefer an honest band in the open air ?:o 
all the flutes and violins of shut-in stage or platform. 
No one who takes an interest in Music and its progress 
in London’s favour should neglect to notice the work 
which is being done by the numerous bands which play 
in our parks and gardens. The quality of the music 
performed by these bands, and, also, the standard of 
interpretation, has wonderfully improved during our 
own recollection. Naturally, and, of course, the taste 
of their audiences has correspondingly improved. Wc 
have not yet reached the point which the populace of 
Italy and Germany, and we think France also, has 
reached in general demand for what is called “ great ” 
music, but those countries have been longer at work 
than we have in the musical education of the people. 

It is true that the writer has not been able to make 
a wide study of the programmes offered this year by 
the public bands, and he may be doing, unintention¬ 
ally, an injustice to conductors and audiences alike. 
But he has not heard here, as he has for some years 
been accustomed to hear in the piazzas of foreign pro¬ 
vincial towns, symphonies of Beethoven and Haydn, 
and clever versions of large orchestral pieces by 
Schumann, Schubert, Liszt, Brahms, Mendelssohn, etc. 
It is cheering to see one of these great names in a 
Sunday evening’s programme at Ravenna, or Poitiers, 
or Hildesheim, and towns of similar size, and it would 
be still more cheering to find them in programmes of 
public music at Winchester and Shrewsbury and Bury 
St. Edmunds. Doubtless they are not absent from 
many London open-air programmes, though not, as 
yet, very common. It is better, though, that they 
should not be too common. We have sometimes thought 
that the great music of the world, not being unlimited 
in quantity, the frequenters of concert-halls are in 
danger of hearing too much, or rather of hearing the 
same masterpieces too often, and may run the risk to 
which familiarity opens the way. Is it not said that 
in the Highlands of Scotland there are persons who 
declare that they can have too much salmon and venison 
and grouse? 

We rather favour the plan of keeping the very great 
music “for best,” as a treat, allowing the staple of 
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the bi 1 l-of-fare to be selected from less exciting dishes. 
It would be a very great pity if the public bands were 
to surfeit their audiences with “ too much of a good 
thing.” Opinions differ so widely as to what “ good ” 
music is that we should hesitate to make a rule that 
there should be no “bad” music in a public programme. 
We know that we have very much enjoyed listening 
in the parks or on the Embankment to much music 
which some of our friends would deplore. After a 
Fantasia on “Lohengrin” it was delightful to hear 
another on Harry Lauder’s tunes, and we confess to 
having enjoyed a “ Rag-time Potpourri ” and a 
“Lancers on Popular Songs of the Day” quite as 
much as an Adagio by Bruch and a Scherzo or some¬ 
thing of the kind by Sinding. We remember, also, 
delightedly, a certain waltz—unnamed like the 
“ Anthem ” in Shepperton Church when George Eliot 
was a child—heard in a suburban park not long ago. 
If the programme should conclude with a selection 
from one of Sullivan’s Savoy operas (not “ Ivanhoe ”), 
we ourselves must stay to the end, even at the cost of 
having to listen to “The Lost Chord” as a cornet 
solo. 

Conscious as we are of such weaknesses, if weak¬ 
nesses they be, it will be understood that we have been 
studying the programmes of the “ Promenades ” with 
sobering effect. Hardly anything is to be performed 
at Queen’s Hall from August 15 to October 24 which 
will appeal, as being an occasional relief from high 
seriousness, to people like ourselves, who confess, im- 
penitently, to pleasure in what is supposed to be 
frivolous. Some of the songs, no doubt, are con¬ 
cessions to weaker brethren, and some of these, we will 
maintain it, are not so “ good ” as Harry Lauder’s, or 
any better than certain popular tunes of which we do 
not know the names. The musical scapegrace who 
goes to the “Promenades” must look for anything 
which will bear a sort of “ragtime” relation to the 
finer compositions to rare entr’actes from Gounod and 
Offenbach to “Molly on the Shore” (that, however, 
is as good as a Lauder tune), to Mascagni’s Intermezzo 
and the Gavotte from “ Mignon.” He had better go 
on Saturdays, when a slight trace of indulgence to 
weaker souls is discernible in the programmes. 

But the “ Promenades ” need no longer consider the 
taste of the weaklings. Their audiences are composed 
of stalwarts who must have much of the big “B’s,” 
and very properly desire the rest to be in character. 
Brahms has his detractors among the apostles of 
modern musical culture, but Sir H. Wood and his 
audience are faithful, so that all the four Symphonies 
are to be performed, and much else. The “nine” of 
Beethoven are not wanting, and with the Friday com¬ 
pany Bach must be as popular as Sullivan once was, 
or it will not enjoy itself completely. “ Take a good 
dose and get it over ” is the principle as regards Wag¬ 
ner. On Mondays you shall have an undiluted drink 
of him, unless you wait for the second part, which 
only amateurs of strong digestion will do, for such 
violent change of beverage as they will have to assimi- 
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late must be regarded as perilous. To swallow Sulli¬ 
van and Auber and St. Saens and Chalvier and D 61 ibes 
and Edward German after nine or ten immense bowls 
of Wagner will be like drawing ginger-pop after a 
course of old brown sherry. The position of Richard 
Strauss seems as firmly established as that of Brahms. 
All his Symphonic Poems will be heard, “Zarathrustra" 
being played twice. On the other hand, there is to be 
no Scriabine, nor are the most modern Frenchmen much 
drawn upon. It is curious to note that Franck's “ Les 
Eolides 99 has not been heard in England before this. 
His Symphony and Symphonic Variations are to be 
given, also his “ Psyche," which is scarcely known here. 
Stravinsky is the most considered of the Russians. 
Tchaikovsky's palmy days are over, for, wonderful to 
relate, the “ Casse-Noisette 99 and the last three Sym¬ 
phonies which so materially helped the “ Promenades 99 
to popularity in early days are only given one perform¬ 
ance, and “ 1812 99 has only two. On the whole, these 
programmes seem to be drawn up so that they are sure 
to please the majority of their regular patrons. We 
suspect that, if Sir Henry Wood arranged them to 
please himself, there would be more Mozart, and cer¬ 
tainly some Haydn, and more of Ravel and Debussy, 
and something of the lesser-known Russians. But he 
is very liberal with his “novelties." Twenty-one 
British compositions are to be heard for the first time, 
and twenty-four foreign. Among the latter are four 
sets of songs, with orchestra, by Gustav Mahler, and 
two pieces by B 61 a Bartok, a Hungarian musician whose 
gifts we have heard much praised. We trust that all 
the new compositions will bring fame to their authors 
and pleasure to those who hear them. We need not 
wish success to the “ Promenade " season, for success 
is a foregone conclusion. 


Educational 

F OR some inscrutable reason, to us at any rate, 
publishers choose the period of the annual vaca¬ 
tion for the issue of new educational works. Can it be 
with the idea that the jaded teachers will devote their 
few weeks of leisure to the examination of the latest in 
school-books, or that their emancipated pupils are likely 
to take a satchel full of primers with them when on 
holiday bent ? 

From Macmillan and Co. we have received "A First 
Book of Chemistry," by W. A. Whitton, M.Sc. 
(is. 6d.). It is a handy little work that should prove 
suitable for pupils preparing for any elementary ex¬ 
amination, and it may very well also be of interest and 
service to the general reader. The illustrations, by F. 
Butterworth, show great care in their execution and are 
quite a feature of the volume. "The British Isles," by 
Ed. J. S. Lay (6d.), is one of a series issued by the same 
firm under the general title, "The Pupils' Class-Book of 
Geography." It is written in plain, simple language 
that children of ten or twelve years of age should have 
no difficulty in understanding. There are thirty-two 
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maps and over three hundred exercises, and the lessons 
are pleasantly varied with some poetical extracts des¬ 
criptive of our native land. "The Children's Rossetti," 
also from Messrs. Macmillan, is divided into three parts 
—Junior (4d.), Intermediate (sd.), and Senior (6d.). 
They are graduated selections from the poems of Chris¬ 
tina Rossetti, and each little volume is illustrated. 

Blackie and Son send us two Nature books which, 
belonging to another category, might be appreciated by 
the youngsters during the holidays. They are "Birds 
and Their Ways," by R. Cadwalader Smith, and “Tiny 
Town, or In Nature's Wonderland," by Margaret 
Cameron. They cost gd. each, and are illustrated with 
coloured plates and smaller drawings in the text. "The 
British Empire," edited by Lewis Marsh (gd.), is one of 
Messrs. Blackie’s Travel Books, and is made up of selec¬ 
tions from the best works of travel in the language. It 
is also illustrated with pictures in colour and black and 
white. The same firm have added to their Copyright 
French Texts "L6gendes de No£l," by G. Lenotre 
(iod.). These are historical Yuletide stories of the 
period of the French Revolution and the First Empire. 
The explanatory notes are all that could be desired, and 
there are also exercises and a vocabulary. 

"The West Indies and Guiana" is No. 6 of the Visual 
Instruction Committee Handbooks published by George 
Philip and Son (8d. net). It contains six lectures pre¬ 
pared by Algernon E. Aspinall, secretary to the West 
India Committee, and an authority on that part of the 
world. The oral lectures are illustrated by lantern-slides 
specially prepared for the purpose, but they are also 
given in book-form, with illustrations, for the benefit of 
general readers and for use in schools. "A Little Book 
on Map Projection," by Mary Adams (2s. net), also 
from the Messrs. Philip, is a treatise on the making of 
maps which should prove of great use to both teachers 
and pupils. 

Several other educational works reach us from Relfe 
Brothers, and we regret that the space at our command 
forbids us giving them more than a passing notice. In 
geography there are "The Junior Geography and 
Atlas," by W. R. Taylor, F.R.G.S. (is. 6d.), and 
"Junior Contour Atlas" (8d. net), which are well pro¬ 
duced, with all the necessary maps and diagrams. 
"Mathematical Test Papers" (is* 6d. net) and "Prac¬ 
tical Geometry" (is. 6d.) are two useful books elucidat¬ 
ing the subjects with which they deal; while other 
volumes are devoted to the French and Latin languages, 
to verse, and Bible stories. 


“ The Club Woman's Handybook of Programmes 
and Club Management," by Miss Kate Louise Roberts, 
is a suggestive volume issued by Messrs. Funk and 
Wagnalls Company. It contains lists of topics for 
programmes and discussions, outlines of papers, Par¬ 
liamentary rules, bibliographical lists on scores of 
present-day topics, instruction in the use of libraries, 
and how, in general, to get into touch with the people 
connected with the movements of the day. 
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“Academy” Acrostics 

CONDITIONS 

HERE will be 12 weekly Acrostics. Prizes of £5, £3, 
and £2 will be awarded to those who are first, second, 
and third on the list with correct solutions. One point will 
be awarded for each correct light. The Acrostic Editor’s 
decision on all questions, whether appeals, ties, or division 
of prizes, must be accepted as final. 

Answers should reach The Academy office not later than 
the first post on the Wednesday morning following the date 
of the paper in which the Acrostic appears, and should be 
addressed to the Acrostic Editor, The Academy, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

(Seventh of the Series .) 

In the days when Peace sits weeping, and the Nations are 
at war, 

The ships will fight their battles, where they’ve never fought 
before, 

As in olden days, *tis true, 

They’ll be sailing through the blue, 

But they’ll fly at one another in an element that’s new. 

Our Empire bids us build them lest we court a quick 
defeat, 

For fleet will be the movement of the flying foeman’s fleet! 
(And “flying foeman,** nowadays, does not imply retreat!) 

(1) She boldly comes between them; mark how they 
Are thus transformed, becoming pallid, grey. 

(2) ’Tis perfect, though not English; eh, so? 

And when you’ve found it, you may say so. 

( 3 ) Quite common, and it’s national; 

It makes tongues coarse, or rational. 

(4) Illegal though it seems to be, 

It’s just what’s wanted to a T! 

(5) Serviceable for the masses; 

(You’ll have no strife, one hopes, with it), 

On his shoulders, as he passes, 

Priest or pilgrim copes with it. 

(6) O’erhead, we see them multiplied; 

And, underfoot, they oft divide; 

From books subtracted; and you’re able 
To add them. (That completes the table). 

One light is reversed. E. N. 

SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 



(1) I hold, as this is consecrated, 

It should be neither taxed, nor rated. 

(2) A struggle is in face of it; 

We win, or rue the place of it; 

Sometimes—and here’s a case of it— 

We get within an ace of it. 

(3) ’Twill every shape and form recall, 

Yet here it has no form at all! 

(4) As an archer he shines, and his name you may 

know, 

But an arrow has never been shot from his bow! 

(5) As evidence of duty, they to their posts are 

sticking, 

Though many are predestined, we know, to get a 
licking. 

E. N. 

Note.—L ight 3 is reversed. 

(1) C onse C (rated) 

(2) R ace R 

• (mrof) (3) I nm O (Omniform : reversed) 

(4) S agittariu S 

(5) S tamp S 

Notes.—No. (1) “should not be rated." 

No. (2) an “ ace ’’ within. 

No. (3) having no “ form ’’ we get “ Omni.” 
Solutions to No. 5 (“ Nelson Column ”) were received 
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from Albo, Chutney, Enos, Fin, Mrs. E. L. Gardner, Jor- 
rocks, Jim, Kamsin, Mancuni, Marguerite, F. C. Moore, 
Nelisha, Novara, Pussy, Mrs. A. Rogers, Sadykins, Spider, 
Strum, W. J. Tiltman, T. Walker, Morgan Watkins, Wieca- 
micus, and Wilbro. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Acrostic Editor has received as solutions of Light 1, 
Acrostic 5, “ Neolithic ’* (which, of course, is inadmissible), 
“ Non-Authentic,” and “ Non-Historic ” (which do not 
necessarily describe the histories of the dead), “ Necro¬ 
mantic ” (which deals with the revealing of future events 
through pretended communication with the dead), and 
“ Necroscopic ” (which relates solely to post-mortem exa¬ 
minations). He regrets, therefore, that none of these alter¬ 
natives is admissible. The correct solution, Necrologic,” 
deals with obituary notices, “ the histories of the dead,” as 
clearly stated in the light set. 

Sadykins. —“ Ca?sura ” cannot be accepted as an alterna¬ 
tive (Light 1, Acrostic 4). It means a pause in verse, and 
a sentence does not imply versification. As the letters 
were C and A, the only legitimate solution, completely 
satisfying the light, is “ Comma.” 


Belgium and Her Independence 

N O country in Europe, with the possible exception 
of Servia, has occasion to regard the present 
development of events more anxiously than Belgium. 
The armies of Germany and France are on the move, 
and none can say how far neutrality will be respected 
and independence safeguarded. Belgium has often 
been called the cockpit of Europe; she was so in the 
wars of the eighteenth century, and to some extent 
down to the conclusion of the Napoleonic struggle; 
diplomacy, the prompt mobilisation of her forces, and 
the friendship of England saved her from being over¬ 
run and overwhelmed more than once. She will be 
the pivot of much in the new crisis which imperial and 
racial ambition has forced upon Europe; hence a new 
work written by one who had exceptional facilities for 
studying the country and its record comes opportunely.* 
We rflay take a good deal that Mr. MacDonnell says 
with a reasonably large grain of salt; we may make 
every allowance for his obvious intention to find the 
best that is in Belgium for presentation to the world; 
we may heavily discount his eulogy of Belgium, her 
kings, and her people; and still more than enough 
will remain to make the book a notable addition to 
the romance of history. There are people to-day who 
can see nothing good in the Belgian character, nothing* 
admirable in Belgian achievement, and are prepared to 
believe the worst that can be said of Leopold II and 
the Congo regime . For such Mr. MacDonnelTs story 
will be a brief, and no more. In these days, when any 
item of scandal associated with a throne provides 
material for meretricious bookmaking, it is a relief to 
find that a writer like Mr. MacDonnell, who has had 
access to private and official archives, can give an 
account of Leopold II and his family relations, show¬ 
ing him to be less black than he was painted. Leopold 
II was not a saint, but neither was he the heartless 

* Belgium : Her Kings, Kingdom and People . By John 
df Courcy MacDoxnfi.i.. Illustrated. (John Long. 
15s. net.) 
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wretch he has been made by his enemies to appear, 
fhe Congo atrocities campaign was shockingly over¬ 
done, and Mr. MacDonnell's qualifying pages will 
carry conviction to any reasonable mind. If it is a 
duty to protect the natives against the brutes of civili¬ 
sation, it is also not unimportant to see that a hare¬ 
brained humanitarianism does not inflict deadly 
wrong in quarters which cannot prove a negative! The 
truth about the Congo agitation may never be known. 
Some suggested that it was manufactured in Germany 
in order to embroil Belgium and England. If Ger¬ 
many wants Belgium—and denials are no proof to the 
contrary—she would doubtless be glad to add the 
Congo to her over-the-sea possessions. Its resources 
and riches have yet to be exploited. 

Exactly a hundred years ago, Europe thought it 
had disposed of the Netherlands-Belgium problem by 
uniting Holland and Belgium under Dutch King 
William I. William apparently had an idea that a 
new Great Power had been created, and that he was 
to be an autocrat. He was certainly not tender to the 
susceptibilities of the Belgians; he gradually made 
them feel that they were a subject race, and probably 
the last thing his Dutch brain ever thought of was that 
they would dare to fly in the face of Europe and his 
own authority. Near the end of August, 1830, Brus¬ 
sels led the revolt. The idea of a union with France 
seems to have been at first in the minds of the revolu¬ 
tionists. However, they speedily changed their view; 
they might have been willing to become a separate 
Government, with a Viceroy representing the House of 
Nassau, but wisdom did not prevail with King William 
or his son, and the Belgians decided to run in¬ 
dependently. Their courage in this matter was re¬ 
markable. They wanted a king. France, with eager 
eyes on the future and with the subtle sophistries of 
Talleyrand’s diplomacy to mislead Europe, managed 
to get the son of Louis Philippe, the Due de 
Flanders, elected. The Due would have become 
King, and France would have been in a position 
to take Belgium as and when she pleased. But England 
was wide awake. She threatened war at once if a 
French prince ascended the Belgian throne. The 
scheme was therefore declared off and Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Coburg, England's nominee, was the first 
King of the Belgians. He made the almost ideal 
sovereign of a people who were resolutely democratic. 

The Belgians have been fortunate in their Kings, 
whatever the criticisms that may be passed on certain 
phases of Leopold II's career. Material and moral 
progress has been more marked in Belgium in the last 
seventy years than in perhaps any other country. 
Disraeli and Gladstone vied in praise of her constitu¬ 
tional methods. But Belgium has only enjoyed her 
independence under the shadow of alien designs. 
Napoleon III took little pains to disguise his views. 
He actually proposed to Prussia that he should be 
allowed to seize Belgium. That was a year or two 
before the Franco-Prussian War which cost him his 
crown. More than once since France has had occasion 
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to congratulate herself that Belgium has continued to 
exist—a wedge between her and Germany. 

The Belgians undoubtedly felt the Congo atrocities 
campaign bitterly. Great Britain had been the unfail¬ 
ing friend of the Kingdom, and the attack seemed to 
break the spell which the name of England had for 
every Belgian patriot. For a time, at least, Belgians 
were inclined to turn to Germany. This was the more 
natural because German commerce has grown with 
Belgium till it has become easily first. Belgium, how¬ 
ever, is under no illusions. She knows too well the 
difference between the friendship of England and the 
friendship of Germany. She prizes, above all else, 
the independence she secured in 1830, and that she is 
prepared to fight for it has been successively proved 
by her military measures. In 1909 a law was passed 
requiring each family to furnish one son for military 
service, thus raising the effective strength of her army 
to 188,000 men. Last year another law called upon all 
young Belgians who are physically fit, and this 
measure, it is estimated, gives her 300,000 fighting 
men. A determined little people, irresponsibly gay as 
the French, practical in many things as the Germans 
or the Dutch, their past has been chequered and pic¬ 
turesque. Their future? An army of 300,000 may 
assist to mould it; in the presence of modern legions 
it cannot do more. 


The Failure of Country Life 

T HE charm and healthiness of a country life, the 
beauty of country scenery, and the wit of the 
peasant are accepted as truths so much beyond the 
possibility of dispute that the inhabitants of cities feel 
they ought to apologise for living there. Our poets 
generally agree with Captain Kettle that meadows, 
trees, hedgerows and flowers offer the best possible 
subjects for inspired verse. People whose notion of a 
forest is derived mainly from Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
and whose conception of a river is profoundly modified 
by the Serpentine, are often at pains to correct their 
warped views with pictures intended to show them 
what the country really looks like; so that the demand 
for "Nature-books” is large and constant, and the work 
of the landscape painter is conspicuous in every exhibi¬ 
tion. We speak of the allurements of city life as some¬ 
thing essentially objectionable, by which no decent 
person of mature age could possibly be attracted; 
meanwhile our hamlets dwindle and our towns grow 
bigger* We struggle against this tendency, we write 
books and deliver lectures to counteract it, and after a 
score of years of effort we find nearly eighty per cent, 
of the inhabitants of Great Britain continue to live in 
urban districts. The Government expends millions of 
pounds to create a peasant proprietorship in Ireland, 
and Dublin and Belfast are the only areas in which the 
population does not diminish. The lack of proper 
housing accommodation on the land is considered to be 
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the real difficulty; more houses are built, and the 
exodus to the towns goes on as fast as ever. In fact, 
we offer every solution but the right one; in the face of 
the evidence we continue devoutly to believe in the 
superiority of country life, and are ready to do almost 
anything in defence of the land except to live on it. 

The truth of the matter is that exclusive residence in 
rural districts is unattractive to the majority of human 
beings, while to a man of some culture it is a perpetual 
torment. For a week-end, or even for a summer holi¬ 
day, green fields contrast very pleasantly with Picca¬ 
dilly, but they are intolerable for a lifetime. The 
penny post is the only link that binds the country 
cousin to civilisation. Through it he can get books if 
he is prepared to wait and able to pay for them—and 
even then how poor is the literary man in Arcadia com¬ 
pared to his colleague in Gower Street with the re¬ 
sources of the British Museum at his hand! Art and 
Music are even more out of the question, for not only 
is it impossible to make them the serious pursuits of a 
country life, but they are not obtainable even as amuse¬ 
ments. A defective gramophone and two or three 
pianos out of tune take the place of Queen’s Hall and 
Covent Garden, while the only substitutes for the 
National Gallery and Hertford House are the coloured 
supplements of the weekly illustrated papers. Worst 
of all is the lack of intelligent society to discuss novel 
ideas, to supply fresh points of view, and to create 
new currents of thought. Within five miles of the 
average country house there may possibly be as many 
people capable of forming and expressing real 
opinions. Of these, taking the normal run of human 
life, two will have quarrelled, either from conflicting 
interest or mere satiety, and the remaining three must 
side with one party or the other. The doctor must up¬ 
hold the local magnate, or he will lose the most profit¬ 
able part of his connection between nightfall and 
morning. The gentlemen farmers herd together from 
similarity of tastes and purpose. The Vicar alone can 
remain neutral; anyone else who dines with one faction 
is automatically excluded from the houses of the op¬ 
position. These fights and rivalries are the real life 
and soul of the country; they afford a welcome relief 
from the eternal monotony, and they furnish the neces¬ 
sary raw material for conversation ; but to a man whose 
interests lie elsewhere, they are intolerably petty and 
irksome. 

Beyond the group of persons more or less educated, 
there remains the peasant; and anyone who has lived 
with him is well aware that the Arcadian rustic must 
be numbered amongst the myths. For the farm 
labourer of reality it is possible to feel much pity, but 
little respect. From the point of view of the police 
constable, he is a shade better than the manufacturing 
operative, perhaps more through want of opportunity 
than inclination. Bank robberies are difficult in the 
absence of banks, and when everyone knows the exact 
habits, occupation, income, and whereabouts of every¬ 
one else, theft and housebreaking become too easy of 
detection to be either safe or profitable. But in the 
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sphere of morals he is apt enough to evil. In this con¬ 
nection it is only necessary to refer to the peasant por¬ 
traits of Eden Phillpotts and Thomas Hardy and their 
confirmation in the statistics of the subject. 

It is a favourite theory with many people that the 
ploughman makes up for his lack of polished manners 
and literary acquirements by the homeliness of his wit 
and his native common sense; this also is illusion. His 
limited vocabulary compels him to express his few 
ideas in quaint turns of phrase which sound pungent 
to the stranger merely because they are unusual; his 
long silences, which are alleged to cover deep and 
earnest thought, are merely the result of his having 
nothing to say. For the most part he is a living auto¬ 
maton. This is necessarily so; for there is nothing 
more deadening to the faculties than the severe 
physical toil in which the days of the farmer are spent. 
“How/* asks the Son of Sirach, “can he get wisdom 
that followeth the plough and that glorieth in the 
goad, that driveth oxen and is occupied in their labours 
and whose talk is of bullocks ?” The admiration of 
literary men for manual labour is, in the majority of 
cases, fair evidence that they have never done any. The 
belief that bodily fatigue is wonderfully stimulating 
to the higher centres of the brain would never survive 
twelve hours spent with a shovel in a ditch. The ex¬ 
perimenter would find himself, at the close of his task, 
incapable of comprehending anything beyond the most 
elementary ideas, such as food, rest, and sleep. This 
indeed, to a mind naturally active, is the vital evil; for 
over and above the normal desire for more amusement, 
leisure, and material comfort, the rustic is passably 
content with his lot. But to a human being who is con¬ 
scious of intellectual, social, or artistic impulses, the 
business of a farm is detestable, not only for what it 
makes him do, but for what it prevents him from 
doing. Consequently anyone who can plan a future 
more stimulating than downright vegetation, who 
wishes to "better himself*’ or to "see life,” extricates 
himself from the clutches of the land and makes his 
way to town. It is more than natural—it is inevitable, 
and the best way to make the country popular seems to 
be to increase the facilities for getting out of it. 

F. C. M. 


The Conny-Catching Pamphlets 
of Robert Greene 

INCE the decline of Antwerp in 1576, culminating 
in its capture by the Prince of Parma on August 
17, 15851 London had become established, without a 
rival, as the principal city of European commerce; 
attracting not only Englishmen of the upper and 
middle classes from the provinces, but a crowd of all 
nationalities from foreign cities, in a search for wealth. 
To London, looked upon as the centre of civilisation, 
came also the sons of rich men, both nobles and 
farmers, to study law, medicine, and other professions. 
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and to seek appointments at Court. The wealthy 
Elizabethans, having no other investments for their 
superfluous money, converted it into splendid apparel, 
gold plate and jewels. 

These signs of opulence and ostentatious display 
were the means of engendering a vast horde of versatile 
thieves and sharpers—from the common pickpocket to 
the gentlemanly adventurer—who infested the streets, 
taverns, and even St. Paul’s itself; and so cunningly 
worked their wiles upon the citizens, countrymen, and 
strangers that the dangers of the metropolis from these 
pests became a byword and reproach. 

In literature, character-writing and satires on social 
aspects were becoming popular. Robert Greene, then 
at the height of his fame, was one of the first to per¬ 
ceive the possibilities for literary effect in such a theme 
as roguery, and also the prestige to be gained by ex¬ 
posing the various artifices employed; thereby accom¬ 
plishing the dual purpose of amusing his readers and 
cautioning them at the same time. 

Accordingly, in 1591, he composed “A Notable Dis¬ 
covery of Coosnage now daily practised by sundry 
lewd persons, called Connie-catchers, and Crosse- 
biters.” This is the first of those Conny-catching 
pamphlets which shed such an illuminating light upon 
Elizabethan social conditions; especially in relation to 
the great under-world of thievery, blackmail and 
prostitution. The “Notable Discovery” was followed 
later in the same year by “The Second Part of Connie- 
catching,” and by a third part in 1592. 

To instance the cleverness and plausibility of the 
tricks and cheats practised by these rogues as depicted 
by Greene: the identical methods employed by them, 
handed down from century to century, are used, with 
very little variation and with scarcely less success, by 
present-time card-sharpers and confidence-tricksters. 
As Greene quaintly remarks: — 

Not only simple swaines ... but yoong Gentlemen 
and Marchants are caught like Cunnies in the hay and 
so led like lambs to their confusion. . . . The poore 
man ... is drawne in by these devilish Cunny- 
catchers that at one cut at Cardes looseth all his 
money, by which means, he, his wife and children, is 
(sic) brought to utter ruin and misery. 

He goes on to describe the various subterfuges exploited 
to scrape acquaintance with strangers in the streets, and 
the artful introductions of accomplices, both male and 
female. 

The “Defence of Conny-Catching, by Cuthbert Conny- 
Catcher,” issued about this time, claims to be a 
counterblast to the pamphlets castigating roguery. 
The writer contends that there is as much knavery in 
legitimate trades and professions, and that the poor 
conny-catchers might have been left to their own 
devices. Greene himself is charged with cheating: — 

Ask the Queen’s Players if you sold them not 
Orlando Furioso for twenty nobles, and when they 
were in the Country sold the same to the Lord Admirals 
men for as much more. Was not this plaine conny- 
catching R. G. ? 

But it is not improbable that Greene was the real 
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author of the “ Defence,” and wrote it as a method of 
self-advertisement. Or, at least, he was privy to its 
publication. He would be very likely to congratulate 
himself on having gulled the players, and take delight 
in publishing his astuteness. 

The most remarkable tract was Greene’s final pro¬ 
duction of the series, “ A Disputation between a Hee 
Conny-Catcher and a Shee Conny-Catcher,” which is 
an interlocutory debate between a thief and a harlot as 
to which does most harm to the community, in which 
the lady easily proves her superiority. The ways and 
means adopted by the prostitute, the blackmailer, and 
the bully of the sixteenth century are set forth with a 
minuteness and vividness which hold the reader’s atten¬ 
tion enthralled, presenting a pen-picture of the demi¬ 
monde of the period that cannot fail to leave a lasting 
impression upon the student of criminology. It is a 
fine piece of descriptive writing, and, apart from its 
great historical value, is worthy of being read for the 
high standard of literary merit to which it attains. 

The main portion of this unique book is written in 
a satirical and burlesque manner; but towards the end 
a serious note is struck in a narrative described as “ The 
Conversion of an English Courtizen.” A young girl, 
born of wealthy and gentle parents, falls from sheer 
wantonness, and eventually leaves her country home 
and becomes a notorious woman of the town. Through 
the love of an honourable man she experiences remorse 
for her mode of life, and, cutting herself adrift from 
her evil surroundings, works out her own salvation, 
finally becoming his wife. 

In this simple, idyllic story one can distinguish the 
foreshadowing of that human pity for the lost and 
fallen which has inspired such literary gems as Pro¬ 
vost’s “Manon Lescaut,” Hugo’s “Marion de Lorme,” 
and “La Dame aux CamOlias” of the younger Dumas. 
These pamphlets by Greene should be carefully read 
by every student of English literature, as they mark 
an epoch in the history of the country and the country’s 
literature which forms a link, startling in its formation 
and in the strength of its connecting power, between 
the present and the past. 

In spite of his exposure of the sins and vices of 
others and preaching against human weaknesses in his 
writings, Greene is a striking example of the physician 
being unable to heal himself. Habits of drinking and 
debauchery, first acquired during his travels on the 
Continent, proved his undoing in the end; and though 
he must have made large sums by literature, he died 
in abject poverty. His mitier was undoubtedly story¬ 
telling rather than dramatic composition, and the in¬ 
genuity and wit of the former left a great impression 
on English fiction, especially in regard to the inter¬ 
position of stories, told by the different characters, into 
the main narrative. This is markedly emphasised in 
Smollett’s “Peregrine Pickle” by the introduction of 
the “ Memoirs of a Lady of Quality,” and was a mode 
of literary construction not disdained by the great 
master novelist of the Victorian era. 

George A. Brown. 
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Casablanca To-day 

WAKENED by the voice of the leadsman I look 
out of my porthole to see Casablanca, between a 
blue sky and a bluer ocean, like a pocketful of dice 
thrown upon the beach. 

The aspect, as far as picturesqueness is concerned, 
cannot compare with that of Tangier, whose cubical 
houses are spread upon the sides of steep and irregular 
hills, whereas Casablanca is situated at the edge of a 
treeless plain, only a little less flat than the proverbial 
pancake, a plain of soft red earth, covered at this time 
of year with a copious growth of green weeds and 
yellow flowers. The rainy season is just over, and we 
are beginning to experience a touch of the heat which 
in the course of a few months will transform those 
green undulations into the semblance of a barren 
desert; yet short as its season is, this plain of the 
Choweeyah is so fertile that even under present condi¬ 
tions it will bear splendid crops both of corn and of 
vegetables. When the French take the country problem 
in hand as they are now taking in hand the town 
problem, this district may well turn out to be the finest 
farming land in the world. 

At Tangier, in the precipitous alleys of the native 
quarter, where, to all appearances, the year might as 
well have been A.D. 419 as 1914, one's feelings were 
harrowed by the sight of a dusky Moor carrying a 
gramophone on his head. At Casablanca, as our ship 
felt her way carefully to her unprotected anchorage, a 
little monoplane circled above our heads. The inci¬ 
dents are typical; Tangier is a city of the world, it is 
only as modem as London. Casablanca is the newest 
boom-city of all. At Tangier, Europe and Africa have 
been meeting and mingling and compromising for 
centuries. Tangier is a homogeneous growth. Casablanca 
has not grown, it is being put; there is no give and take, 
no compromise between East and West, the incidence of 
modernism is violent. In Tangier one rides a mule or 
an ass; one clears a way through the crowded thorough¬ 
fares by crying “Balak," that wonderful term which— 
according to intonation—means everything between 
“Pardon me!" and “Get out of my way!" In Casa¬ 
blanca even the native porters cry “Attention"; cabs 
and motor cars abound; no European with a reputation 
to lose could afford to be seen astride a mule. 

In 1907 the population of Casablanca was about 
20,000; to-day the figure is four times as great, and 
not least among the causes of this extraordinary in¬ 
crease was the effort, seven years ago, of certain short¬ 
sighted Moors to reduce the European population. In 
pursuance of this patriotic object they overturned a 
narrow-gauge locomotive, killed its driver and sundry 
quarrymen. Riot, pillage and murder followed, ter¬ 
minating with the historic bombardment, marks of 
which are still to be seen about the old Portuguese 
walls. After this came something exceedingly like an 
invasion. To-day one finds Casablanca in the throes 
of development; fortunes have been made during the 
last few years in land speculation; for miles on either 


side of the town proper the ground is plotted for 
building and roads are being constructed. 

To pass from the unfinished new town to the old, the 
one with its wide boulevards—some paved, some still 
mountainous with rubbish—and its palatial buildings 
cheek by jowl with squalid huts of board and corru¬ 
gated iron, the other a crowded labyrinth of dirty 
white walls, is one of the most unconvincing experi¬ 
ences possible to imagine. The whole resembles nothing 
so much as a vast World's Fair of which only the 
Oriental Village is complete. The latter is, if any¬ 
thing, too realistic. That old blind beggar squatting 
beneath the mosque tower calling “Al-lah, Al-lah, Al¬ 
lah," in a monotonous sing-song voice, has really had 
his hand chopped off and his eyes put out. That street- 
sweeper who has collapsed like a bundle of old rags 
over his broom is really stricken; it may be epilepsy, 
more probably it is typhus—there is a lot of that about. 
The various odours are horribly real; the chloride of 
lime is not there merely for dramatic effect; the dust 
that rises in whirlwinds is just about as dangerous as is 
the water which that picturesque but profoundly filthy 
tatterdemalion is peddling out of a goatskin almost as 
dirty as himself. It is all real, but it is not convincing; 
any thrill of conviction which makes an essay is 
speedily quenched by the grunt of a motor horn 
(usually attached to a dilapidated cab), or by a sudden 
whiff of acetylene. And there are too many Europeans; 
at Tangier one did get an occasional refreshing glower 
of genuine hatred from a native; here one passes en¬ 
tirely unnoticed. Such atrocities as are committed 
occur among Spaniards and Italians of the baser sort. 

The last suggestion of reality takes flight as one 
passes through the ancient Portuguese water-gate to the 
quay. Here French soldiers and sailors abound; black 
troops'from Senegal, Algerians, Zouaves, foreigners 
of the celebrated “Legion," Alpins with their rakish 
beris. 

The little harbour—if such it may be called—is full 
of clumsy lighters, each with its horde of Moorish 
stevedores loading and unloading an amazing variety 
of merchandise. A mountain of military stores is col¬ 
lecting on the quay, for Casablanca is the centre of the 
French occupation. The French are not quiet workers, 
but the Moors when at work devote fully a third of 
their available energy to the production of sound ; at the 
best they chant discordantly, at the worst they howl 
like pandemonium let loose, while the little narrow 
gauge locomotives, being in French hands, do not fail 
to play their part in this symphony of discord. 

At low tide the Moors, descendants of a great pira¬ 
tical race, find an inadequate outlet for their inherited 
aptitudes by swarming about the incoming passenger 
boats and almost tearing the unfortunate visitor limb 
from limb in their savage determination to land enough 
of him to claim as a reward. One Moor to each limb 
and two to the middle is a usual arrangement. Over be¬ 
yond the barges, two huge cantilever cranes show where 
the real harbour works are in progress; France evidently 
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intends Casablanca to be the Port far excellence of 
Morocco. 

From my house-top I can see all these things. Even¬ 
ing approaches; my landlady sings as she takes in her 
day’s washing; through my binoculars I see a Mued- 
dhin on his minaret, waiting—surely this is the final 
anachronism—with his watch in hand, for the exact 
hour of prayer, which he will indicate by hoisting a 
white flag and by exhorting true believers with his 
voice. The setting sun has left a glow of pink and 
amber in the sky; the square white walls seem, in this 
peculiar light, to be made of some translucent material. 
From below comes that incongruous medley of sound, 
motor cars, bugles and drums, hammers and trowels 
innumerable, the shriek of steam whistles, the clatter 
and crash of those big cranes. And now through the 
din I hear, for all the world like the persistent hum of 
mosquitoes, the monotonous call to prayer of my Mued- 
dhin and two others. I direct my landlady’s attention 
to them; she shrugs her shoulders; she, like the noisy 
little engines on the quay, is but an expression of France 
at work, callous and preoccupied; she has no time for 
foolish things. 


Byways of Java: A Drive In 

Banjoewangi 

T HE most convenient way of seeing the country 
around Banjoewangi is by motor, and there are 
many private cars in the immediate district. If a car 
is not available, one must make the best of the best 
cart to be hired in the place. A “dog-cart,” in the 
innocence of his heart has the native mistitled it, and 
my first exclamation upon seeing this aristocratic equip¬ 
age was one of dismay. “I can’t ride in a thing of that 
description !” But I did. There was no help for it. 

After that involuntary exhibition of disgust I con¬ 
tented myself with a silent, if disparaging, study of 
the article brought for our conveyance. The wheels 
were built up higher than are those of the smaller, 
ordinary “kreta” (carriage) of the district; also, it was 
drawn by two ponies instead of one. The animal on 
the near side ran free, attached to a long bamboo which 
was lashed to the driver’s seat, in a horizontal position, 
by pieces of old rope. Rope again served as reins, 
also for traces and a whip-lash. 

The cart boasted little furniture. Two crazy-looking 
lamps that from outward appearance might be supposed 
useless and fit only for the scrap-heap, and seat 
cushions which bore a covering that might have posed as 
leather once, or anything else, for now it was sun- 
blistered, cracked beyond all recognition, hard and un¬ 
yielding as stone. So much for our foreign “jaunting- 
car.” In novelty at least lies much compensation! 
Noisily we rumbled along the roughly made roads 
which, like most roads “out East,” are bad for carriage¬ 
travelling and worse for the pedestrian. There is ap¬ 
parently no rule for the driver here, except that heavy 
traffic is generally confined to one side. 
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In our best Malay we notified the coachman that we 
desired to drive out as far as Boeloesan, to enjoy the 
fresh sea breezes awhile, and after a short rest on the 
beach to return home again. He nodded assent. With 
his absurd little whip he flicked the ponies negligently, 
as if he would remind them of his presence, rather than 
spur them to unnecessary efforts. “It was a fine road,” 
he imparted casually, “but one might not go to sleep 
on the way. Farther on, if one be lucky, there are deer, 
or the wild boar—perhaps a tiger. So much the better, 
for above all things the Tuan Inggris loves the tiger- 
skin.” No tiger crossed our path that evening—we 
scarcely went far enough, as our Jehu stated—but we 
would not have missed that drive for many more dis¬ 
comforts than we suffered. 

Shortly after leaving the European locality we came 
to the native Pasar (market) and its double row of 
stalls, on which are displayed heterogeneous bundles, 
or heaps, of apparently useless articles—cheap, gaudy 
glassware, native slops (slippers), a curious assortment 
of coloured stuffs, fancy combs, hair ornaments, sarongs 
and Javanese straw hats, baskets and mats—all in 
brilliant disorder. So much that is superfluous to the 
English eye is a necessity to the native. The flare of 
the oil-lamps, in the midst of our weird surroundings, 
the cries of natives, insects and animals for the greater 
part unknown—it was all oddly picturesque, holding a 
peculiar charm for the stranger’s eye. Colours again— 
we may feast on them to our heart’s content out here— 
flamboyant, bizarre; and in the distance the gruesome 
tom-tom, tom-tom—a warning note that strikes fear 
into the most indifferent heart. 

“A fire ?” No, only a man amok. But it is not near; 
on the road to Sourabaya perhaps, and he cannot escape 
his pursuers long. Maybe he will kill one or two—it is 
soon over. He has not time for many victims. They 
are very quick in Java with their two-pronged forks, 
and his poor, blood-thirsty soul has scarce time to 
satiate itself ere the cruel, barbed teeth have met about 
his throat, have caught him with relentless grip about 
the waist. Of what use to struggle any longer? Our 
fears are assuaged. With a sigh of relief we settled 
down again to the long ride before us. A few minutes, 
and we passed the last “toko” (shop) of the village and 
were submerged in a darkness all the greater for that 
transient blaze of light. 

We were soon surrounded by fields of vegetation and 
fruit gardens, with here and there a small shack or 
house of stronger material. Signs of habitation, how¬ 
ever, soon grew few and very far between, but scarcely 
ever did we drive a hundred yards without meeting 
small parties of natives, carrying produce or driving 
cattle, and bullock-carts—always bullock-carts ! 

Women wore quaint head-dresses of a bunch ot 
bananas or maize cobs. Little children had foreheads 
daubed with white—a sure cure for a sick head, they 
tell me! Other children, tiny mites, carried loads of 
grass, paddy or vegetables, balanced across their wee 
shoulders by aid of the inevitable bamboo. The carts 
were of a shape and purpose different from any I have 
come across before. The sides were built very high and 
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made of split bamboo, interlaced. Principally, they 
contained market produce, which required little packing 
or tying as the cart itself obviated all necessity for 
bags, matting or twine. Some even bore a thatched 
covering, so that the wagon had every appearance of a 
native shack on wheels. 

A little later we had our first view of the Island of 
Bali. This island is of particular interest, as it is said 
to retain many of its old Hindu customs and is still 
antagonistic to Dutch rule. In the light of a glowing 
sunset it was revealed to us, white and clear-cut against 
a background of cloud-topped mountains and bright 
verdure steeped in moisture from the night before. In 
a shimmering skirt of soft, light sea-foam it rose out 
of the water, an island of mystery, and power, and 
strange adventure. . . . Some day, Fate willing, we 
will wring from it some of those secrets buried in the 
heart of olden tombs; we will listen to the roar of wild 
beasts through the forest, to the chanting of priests in 
the temple. Maybe we too shall catch a glimpse of the 
gracious “Uma,” the Spirit of the Lake, worshipped 
by the Balinese; for to those who have eyes to see are 
the wonders of the ghost-world revealed. But that is 
for another day, and the road lies all before us. 

At length we alighted from our strange conveyance 
and made our way with difficulty over the stubbly grass 
and heavy stones that lay between us and the black, 
wet sands of the shore. Sands, black as I have never 
seen them before; I almost feared to tread them, so 
opposed they were to my sense of the general fitness 
of things. For a space we waited there, watching the 
tide come in. Not greedily, nor hurriedly—that is not 
the way of the East—but slowly, softly and very 
surely, until it encroached upon our ground, firmly, 
persistently forcing us back. Beyond, the mountains 
cast an ever-darkening shadow over the slumbrous sea; 
the sun was lost in the silent depths, and there was a 
chill in the air that warned us it was time to return. 

The homeward drive was delightful. The sea air 
had caused a pleasant sense of languor, so that we 
almost forgot our discomforts. Soft-footed cows and 
tinkling bells, the murmurous hum of insects—all was 
quiet half-tones, shadowy forms and rhythmic, sway¬ 
ing movement. . . . Little calves and baby goats sped 
lightly—half frightened at our approach—to tflieir 
mothers* side. And the saffron moon rose higher till 
it touched the summit of the loftiest mountain that was 
gradually passing from our view. Nearing the 
“kampong” again, lights, suddenly distasteful to our 
ultra-sentient gaze, blazed in the distance. Men and 
women, walking for the most part in single file—as is 
their custom—made toward the village, possibly seek¬ 
ing shelter for the night, work in the fields being done. 
Every now and then a little group would scatter at the 
warning whistle of our driver, making a terrified scuttle 
across the road. 

An extra clatter betokened the approach of a horse¬ 
man more fully equipped. This was the Kepala of the 
Kampong (head of the kampong), who is responsible 
for his district and the collecting of that tax and labour 
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wage laid upon every native in the country by their 
Dutch rulers. 

Once, just before we entered the Gates of the City, 
our driver came to an abrupt standstill. At first we 
could not fathom the meaning of this, and watched pro¬ 
ceedings with interest. At the foot of the hill the syce 
drew up. He struck a match; our interest quickened. 
Was it possible that such decrepit-looking lamps could 
hold a light to burn ? Yes, one of the bent and twisted 
candle-ends had caught—but the patience of the ponies 
was at an end and they started off blithely to mount the 
hill. Apparently such a contretemps was not unex¬ 
pected, for with an easy indifference the driver dropped 
his reins, and, putting his foot through them, allowed 
the spirited animals to take their course while he gave 
his attention to the second candle, that promised 
trouble. Thus, driving with his toes, he breasted the 
hill and entered the village. They were good little 
native ponies, of marvellous stamina, and they had 
accomplished the drive without a single balk or stumble, 
without a single lash of the whip or a word to spur 
them to further effort. Quite a good performance! 
And now it was over. The journey and all it had taught 
us had come to an end; but the memory we have with 
us still, for many are the wonders to be seen by a 
stranger in Java during a drive of even a short ten-mile 
radius. SYDNEY M. ENGLISH. 

Banjoewangi, Java, 1914. 


The Theatre 

“Queen at Seventeen ” 

R. GIFFORD’S first production at the Prince’s 
Theatre appeared to delight an enormous audi¬ 
ence more than words can tell. Either these people 
must be devoted to what may be called the “Zenda” 
tradition, and have no objection to see the world Mr. 
Anthony Hope more or less created for us watered 
down on one side and made more melodramatic on the 
other, or they are happy, simple personages who come 
quite freshly to a well-worn and obvious set of stage- 
tricks and revel in the delight of dark plots and not 
very well laid schemes which are foredoomed to be 
set awry by the more sympathetic characters. 

From the point of view of its particular public, Mr. 
J. A. Campbell’s play, which we believe has already 
had successes in the country, may be thought to be put 
together after a very promising fashion. There are 
mystery and plotting, a beautiful young Queen, wars 
and rumours of fresh ones to come, such as we used 
to think belonged by sole right to such States as the 
Danubia of the play. There are wicked plotters in 
high places in this country of romance, and there are 
enemies in plenty in neighbouring lands. To show 
you how fully packed is the whole drama, we should 
mention that the first act alone contains five scenes. 

Firstly, we see dark plottings and counter-plots in 
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the Forest of Blitz, and then the convenient cajoleries 
of a sentinel outside the convent where the young 
Queen is more or less a prisoner. Soon the gallant 
Lieutenant Emeste von Hapsburg, son of the Com¬ 
mander of the Danubian army, a great hero destined, 
you will guess, for the happiest and loyalest love-affair 
with the Queen, rides from the capital to bring the 
lady to her people, who are being terribly misled by 
the Prime Minister. The brave young soldier carries 
in his company a daughter of a woodman, and when 
he has some not unnatural difficulty in persuading the 
Mother Superior to give up her charge to him, he puts 
at rest her scruples by simply saying of the girl that 
“She comes as proof of my fidelity.” This hardly 
seems an important statement to us, but on the stage 
it works wonders, and thenceforth we fancy the young 
Queen loves the hero; her startling career in camp 
and court goes forward with a swing and we are sur¬ 
prised at nothing, merely interested to see how many 
fine old situations can be brightened up and shine 
newly forth for the entertainment of all who accept the 
position of affairs as the author arranges them. The 
play is acted throughout with an enthusiasm and 
crudity which somehow suited the unsophisticated 
character of the work. 

Miss Jean Cavendish was not quite the stage ideal 
of the Princess Marizta who becomes the Queen at 
seventeen of Danubia, not quite the regal young beauty 
we imagine the Prince’s audience would desire. Al¬ 
though not quite physically fitted for the weight of 
the drama nor the extreme youth of the Queen, she 
played with so much sincerity and apparent conviction 
that the most difficult scenes seemed almost possible, 
and the most noble and high-flown sentiment an affair 
of every day. As the very wicked and attractive 
Prince of Carpathia, Mr. Norman Leyland greatly 
engaged our interest, and wore his splendid uniforms 
with an air and bravery which sustained many a weak 
and obvious situation. With a few fresh touches, the 
rest of the characters might, we fear, have been trans¬ 
formed into diverting burlesque. But this was not the 
view of the house on the first night; thus the twenty- 
five or so actors and actresses who struggled nobly with 
the convolutions of the plot were warmly applauded 
whenever they had the least chance to amuse or excite 
the audience. No doubt there is a large public for 
this sort of so-called romantic drama, so Mr. Gifford 
and his earnest and hard-working company may look 
forward to a bountiful reward for their heroic attempt 
to entertain the public. EGAN Mew. 


The author of “Women of the Classics,” Mary C. 
Sturgeon, has aimed to illustrate the characters of her 
heroines from ancient and modern literature; she has 
quoted extensively from the work of Mr. Andrew 
Lang, Professor Gilbert Murray, Professor J. W. 
Mackail, Mr. H. B. Cotterill, etc. The sixteen photo¬ 
gravure illustrations are particularly attractive, and 
the book is published this week by Messrs. George 
Harrap and Co. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By A Regular Devotee. 

O N Wednesday week Mr. Birrell was subjected by 
Bonar Law and Balfour to a severe cross-ex¬ 
amination as to his own action and that of his officials 
when the troops were trying to stop the importation of 
Nationalist weapons into Dublin. He cut a sorry 
figure, and there were several discrepancies in the story 
he first told, but it all now appears so trivial in the 
light of what follows that it is hardly worth recording. 

On Thursday the Amending Bill was to be taken, 
but when we reached the House at 2.45 there were 
rumours that it would be postponed. Had the parties 
come to an agreement at last, or was it because a larger 
question had arisen ? Just as the sinking of the Maine 
was the final cause which brought about the Spanish- 
American War, so the murder of the Austrian heir to 
the throne is the alleged excuse for the war that has 
just broken out between Austria and Servia. 

We had heard the night before that Austrian troops 
had crossed the Danube and were besieging Belgrade, 
the capital. If the other great Powers felt compelled 
to join in, it became a question, as I said in my last 
letter, whether we should not be drawn into the mael¬ 
strom of a mighty European conflict. 

I have described during the past few weeks—nay, 
months—how Asquith has skilfully delayed Irish mat¬ 
ters, first on one pretext, then on another. His policy of 
“Wait and see” has, however, succeeded in a way that 
even he could never have anticipated. There is no 
agreement. The parties are as strongly divided on the 
question of Ulster as ever they were, and yet the Home 
Rule controversy has disappeared in a flash. 

At a quarter to four the Peers’ Gallery was full, 
even Lord Lansdowne putting in one of his rare ap¬ 
pearances. Sir Edward Grey said that the situation 
had not improved, but he was doing his utmost to 
secure peace. He was in constant touch with all the 
Powers. Then Asquith rose; he announced that he did 
not intend to move the Amending Bill. The House 
had met under conditions of gravity that were almost 
unparalleled; in these circumstances it was necessary 
to show not only to the country but to the whole world 
that Great Britain could show a united front and speak 
with the authority of the whole nation. He had con¬ 
sulted the leader of the Opposition, who agreed that 
the Bill should be postponed without prejudice to 
either party. 

There was a low hum of approval from all parts of 
the House; then Bonar Law spoke. He agreed with 
the Prime Minister, and in the name of all sections of 
the Unionist Party he consented that no controversial 
party business should be taken. Sir Edward Carson 
had cordially agreed. It was exactly like the scene 
often described in that class of prophetic novel so popu¬ 
lar about ten years ago, when on the occasion of an “in¬ 
vasion of England,” say in “ 1910,” the leaders of 
both parties at once unite before the common danger. 
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John Redmond sat back in his seat and said nothing. 
In the face of the two great parties in the State unit¬ 
ing, he was powerless; he no longer held the balance 
of power—the sceptre he had so long wielded had 
slipped from his grasp. Personally, I think he would 
have been wise to have said a word of sympathy or 
acquiescence. There was no demonstration; the House 
did not cheer or show any feeling; in fact, members 
felt too deeply to express anything; but it was signi¬ 
ficant that several millions were voted for the Navy 
without the usual discussion in the course of a few 
seconds. 

The House trooped out to talk it over in the Lobby 
whilst the Clerk read out in a matter-of-fact manner 
the next order for the day: “Consideration of the Milk 
and Dairies Bill as amended in the Standing Com¬ 
mittee.* * It was characteristic of British phlegm that 
the House could calmly settle down to discuss whether 
local authorities in a consuming area could send their 
medical officer or inspector to take samples of milk 
from the infected cow, and whether sanitary authori¬ 
ties could go into municipal trading by selling milk 
specially prepared for infants. There was no party 
feeling in it at all; the country members sought to pro¬ 
tect the farmers, and the town members tried to see 
that dairies got fair play. After this, we read the 
Expiry Laws Continuance Bill a second time. We 
then went into Committee on the Coal Mines Bill and 
read the Anglo-Persian (Acquisition of Capital) Bill 
a second time. The House rose at nine. 

The general impression is that we shall wind up 
things as soon as possible and formally adjourn from 
fortnight to fortnight to enable the Reserves to be 
called out if it is thought necessary. There is no panic, 
but the nation is girding itself up for a great struggle 
which I still cannot believe will come; but if it does, 
Europe will know that they have to reckon with a 
nation that is united and calmly standing shoulder to 
shoulder. In the meantime, the City stood the shock 
well. Prices tumbled to pieces; millions were expected 
from the Continent which did not arrive, and yet only 
one large firm failed. The Stock Exchange for the 
first time in its long history has been closed until 
further notice, and the Bank of England put up the 
rate from 4 to 8 per cent. Germany, Russia and 
Austria are all mobilising. France is preparing and 
Holland and Belgium are getting ready for eventuali¬ 
ties. 

The House met on Friday at twelve and pro¬ 
ceeded to discuss the Housing Bill. At five 
this was interrupted to allow the Prime Minister 
to make a statement on the adjournment. He 
looked grey and careworn. In a low voice he 
described Russia’s action and Germany's demand 
to know why she was mobilising—to which an answer 
had not yet been received. He declined to answer any 
questions until Monday. Meanwhile, New Zealand 
and Canada have cabled to say that they will stand 
by the mother-country. All this ought to show Europe 
that the final word must rest with Great Britain. Pre- 
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cautionary measures of defence are being taken at 
Dover, Portsmouth, Plymouth and Malta. 

I wrote the above on Friday night, and I have 
deliberately decided to let it stand without alteration, 
as it is interesting in a chronicle of this kind to show 
in what proportion various incidents attracted one’s 
attention at that time. I said some of it seemed so 
trivial then. How much more trivial is it now! 

Our domestic legislation, the Irish Question, and the 
war between Austria and Servia have dwindled into 
insignificance before the questions that now confront 
us. On Monday we met at three. For the first time 
since 1903, when Gladstone brought in his Home Rule 
Bill, chairs had been placed on the floor of the House. 
The venerable Chaplain seemed to many of us to read 
a new meaning into our prayers for wisdom and guid¬ 
ance. There were very few questions, and most of 
these were postponed. The Chancellor then got up and 
moved the Bill to provide a moratorium. MacCallum 
Scott insisted upon it being read, after which it was 
passed in all its stages in a few minutes; it is one more 
proof how swiftly the House can act when it pleases. 
We also extended the Bank Holiday for three days to 
enable the banking world to meet the new conditions 
that had arisen. 

Winston’s determined action had leaked out and he 
was cheered by all his old foes on the Opposition 
benches with hearty vigour. Then Grey advanced to 
the table; his mobile lips and chin twitched as he 
slowly unfolded the story of the last few years. With¬ 
out bias he explained his own efforts in the cause of 
peace. Reading between the lines of his carefully 
guarded sentences we learnt authoritatively how near 
war had been on two occasions over the Morocco ques¬ 
tion, and how England had saved the situation each 
time and preserved the peace of Europe. He then 
brought history up to date and revealed how Germany 
had offered Belgium a bribe to stand aside, and further 
had even, with some insolence, offered another to Great 
Britain. She (Germany) would refrain from bombard¬ 
ing the northern and western coasts of France if we 
should remain neutral! “That,” said he, “is far too 
narrow an engagement.” The cheers that rang out 
showed that the large majority of the assembly were 
behind him. His most picturesque sketch was when he 
described what would happen if a German fleet 
steamed down the English Channel and battered the 
undefended towns of France before our eyes as we 
stood neutral. 

The speech was a magnificent one: clear and concise, 
calm and judicial in tone, and carrying the conviction 
to our hearts that, while we had done everything to 
keep peace, we should be wrong if we shrank from 
battle now. 

Bonar Law, in half a dozen sentences, reassured the 
Government that not only the Unionist Party, but the 
great Sister Dominions across the seas, were eager to 
support the Government in their determination to resist 
the “uncontrolled domination” of any single Power in 
Europe. 
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John Redmond rose next. If he had begun by 
simply saying, “The Nationalist Party are with you,’* 
he would have had even a better reception. With great 
dignity he reminded the House how in 1778 Irishmen 
had rallied to the side of England in her distress; he 
went on to say that, while Roman Catholics had not 
been permitted to join the ranks at first, they had 
subscribed money for national defence; and he wound 
up by declaring that England could remove every 
soldier from Ireland, for the Nationalist Volunteers, 
shoulder to shoulder with the Ulster Volunteers, would 
defend the coasts of Ireland from foreign invasion. 
He trusted that out of this situation there might come 
a result which would be for the good not merely of the 
Empire, but good for the future welfare and integrity 
of the Irish nation. There was loud and prolonged 
cheering as he sat down. 

Then Ramsay MacDonald got up and said the 
Government was wrong, and voiced the Labour Party’s 
view that we should remain neutral. 

A number of other Peace-at-any-price men rose, but 
the Speaker wisely suggested he should leave the chair 
until seven, when the Moratorium Bill was expected 
back from the Lords. 

At seven, we went into the Lords and found the 
Bill had passed all its stages there and had received 
the Royal assent. We then decided to hear what the 
Peace-men had to say. Some of them were very earnest, 
notably Harvey, the member for West Leeds. Morrell 
was defiant, and spoke of Germany's “right" to cross 
a little corner of Belgium “with a few regiments." 
There was very little jeering, although the majority 
had some difficulty in restraining their feelings. 

Looking back on the scene as I write, it was worthy 
of the pen of a Macaulay. The representatives of a 
great free nation banded together to resist a wanton 
aggression, defending smaller countries, and yet know¬ 
ing that it would destroy our present prosperity and 
plunge the country into untold distress and misery. 
But the old spirit which we showed to Louis XIV 
and Napoleon was showing itself in unmistakable 
tones. 

The House adjourned at half-past ten. 

On Tuesday the attendance of members was equally 
large, but the general tone was, if possible, even quieter 
than it was the day before. The House was settling 
down into its stride: we passed some private Bills and 
postponed others; seventy-five questions were asked 
and answered in the ordinary way. Votes in supply 
were put, and standing orders were abrogated to enable 
them to go through quickly. .£104,000,000 was passed 
without a word for ways and means. 

Mr. Asquith was quite calm and collected, and an¬ 
nounced that an ultimatum had been sent to Germany 
on the question of Belgium, and an immediate reply 
demanded. 

The value of our National Defence Committee is 
now being seen. Mr. Lloyd George announced that a 
system of war insurance was being put into force, 
whereby our Mercantile Marine would be encouraged 
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to keep the seas, and thus ensure an ample supply of 
food. The Army and the Navy had been mobilised. 

One hundred members of Parliament gave notice 
that they were called to the front, and the House ad¬ 
journed at 6 p.m., calm, united, and determined. The 
smoking-room opinion is: “ Germany must have some¬ 
thing up her sleeve to face such tremendous odds ;is 
are now arrayed against her." 


MOTORING 

T the present moment, for the private motorist, 
as for everybody else, there is only one topic 
of interest or importance, namely, the progress and 
final issue of the gigantic struggle which is now con¬ 
vulsing Europe. Races, competitions of any descrip¬ 
tion, or records accomplished by individual cars, no 
longer claim the least attention from even the most 
enthusiastic motorist, so that the chronicling of, and 
commenting upon, such of these events as have recently 
taken place would be merely a waste of time and space. 
Nevertheless, every car-owner in the country has a 
vital interest in the present position, for at any 
moment his vehicle may be requisitioned for military 
purposes. In France this has already taken place, all 
motor-cars—even those belonging to foreign tourists— 
having already been commandeered. According to 
the Paris correspondent of The Motor , as far back as 
Thursday of last week the motor business throughout 
France came to an abrupt standstill. “ Mechanics in 
motor factories dropped their tools as they were work¬ 
ing, and the factories at the time of writing were 
almost entirely deserted. . . . Quite small factories 
were closed, not because there were no buyers, but be¬ 
cause there were no sellers. In fact, the whole aspect 
of France has changed as if by magic, and there is now 
no such a thing as pleasure motoring or a motor 
industry." 

What has taken place in France has probably also 
taken place in all the other European countries con¬ 
cerned, and may have taken place in this country be¬ 
fore this issue is in print. Already, at the time of 
writing, a large number of motor-’buses—of which 
London alone possesses no fewer than 3450—have been 
taken away from the public service and appropriated 
for military use, and possibly by now the whole of 
them have been commandeered for transport and 
ambulance work. The great value of these vehicles 
for such work was demonstrated in the tests of 1908, 
when 25 of them were utilised to convey troops from 
Warley Barracks to Leigh-on-Sea. On that occasion 
500 soldiers were rapidly conveyed in the 25 vehicles, 
so that to-day London, with its 3,450 'buses, could at 
a few hours' notice transport an army of 69,000 sharp¬ 
shooters, with their accoutrement, ammunition, en¬ 
trenching equipment, and rations from the metropolis 
to any point on the South or East Coast. For merely 
transport and ambulance work, the ordinary motor-car, 
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as was shown in the trial from London to Hastings in 
1909, is much inferior to the motor-*bus. The cars, 
being of varying sizes and seating capacities, are not 
able to deposit the men with anything like the regu¬ 
larity and effectiveness of the standardised vehicle, 
with its much larger and definitely fixed carrying 
capacity. As The Motor points out, however, the 
utility of the private touring vehicle for carrying 
smaller units is not likely to be overlooked, and the 
probability is that both classes of motor vehicles will 
sooner or later be required, more especially as the value 
of the ordinary motor chassis—when sufficiently strong 
and well constructed—for the transport of artillery has 
just been so abundantly demonstrated by Earl Fitz- 
william with his fleet of Sheffield-Simplex motor-cars; 
consequently it behoves every owner of a motor-car to 
be prepared for the eventuality of his vehicle being 
required for purposes of national defence. 

In the meantime there is, as our technical contempo¬ 
rary further remarks, another aspect of the actual 
position which should present itself forcibly to every 
motorist, namely, the fuel question. Careful inquiries 
recently made lead to the conclusion that the stocks of 
petrol on hand, along with 11 cargoes in sight/* will 
suffice for between three and four months* anticipated 
consumption. The “cargoes in sight,*’ however, may 
never arrive, and, even if they do, all such calculations 
with regard to future requirements may be completely 
upset by Government action. It is therefore incumbent 
upon the motorist, both from patriotic and personal 
reasons, to practise the utmost possible economy in the 
use of his fuel. 


In the Temple of Mam 


II 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


W AR has come upon us and we now have an oppor¬ 
tunity of showing the world our quality. We 
must not become panic stricken, however, and 
this is a very necessary warning to people at the present 
moment. The Joint Stock banks are closed, and the Stock 
Exchange shows no signs of opening its doors. Both acts 
of precaution, though well intended, made for panic. The 
Government did not seem to realise the position, and when 
it did realise it acted in the wrong way. The closing 
of the Stock Exchange made it impossible for people either 
to buy or sell securities; therefore, it deprived them of any 
possibility of repaying temporary loans. This reacted upon 
the banks, who make a large sum every account by lend¬ 
ing cash to the Stock Exchange. It is in days of peace one 
of the soundest methods of earning money; not only do 
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lenders of money get the securities, but they also get as 
a further guarantee the names of jobber and broker. 
Therefore everyone who has large sums at his disposal 
lends this money at call from account to account. The 
Joint Stock banks of the United Kingdom have lent 
^124,754,754 in this manner. By the closing of the Stock 
Exchange that money is locked up indefinitely. It is 
quite true that a large portion of this money could not have 
been withdrawn without ruining the whole Stock Ex¬ 
change, but it would have been perfectly easy to give time 
to the Stock Exchange to repay the money gradually, 
and certainly at least one-fifth of this money would have 
been immediately available for circulation. 

The Stock Exchange Committee became panic stricken, 
and it is a notorious fact that certain members of the 
Committee threatened to hammer themselves unless the 
Exchange was closed. This was a foolish threat, because 
the remedy against hammering lay in their own hands. 
It was a perfectly simple matter to proclaim a short mora¬ 
torium. Indeed, this was what was actually done. To 
close the Exchange and proclaim a moratorium thus accen¬ 
tuated the panic and incommoded the banks. The mem¬ 
bers of the House reply that they utterly refuse to buy 
shares, and that if they had kept open the whole of Europe 
w f ould have poured stock in upon them. But on Wed¬ 
nesday and Thursday no dealer purchased any stock unless 
he had an equivalent buying order; consequently that 
argument does not hold good. There is nothing to compel 
a dealer either to purchase or sell. Some members de¬ 
clared that if the House had been kept open certain 
“bears” would have offered leading securities down to half 
their value. This is the veriest nonsense ; there w as a tacit 
understanding among the members not to offer stock and 
not to lower quotations. A “bear” who had pursued such 
tactics would probably have had his coat torn off his back, 
and might never have got out of the Stock Exchange alive. 
Indeed, it is perfectly certain that no man would have 
been foolish enough to attempt to bang the market. He 
would certainly have been expelled within a few hours— 
both physically and legally. 

The result of closing the Stock Exchange was to notify 
to the w hole world that London was in as panic-stricken a 
condition as Vienna, Berlin, and all the other Continental 
bourses. Wall Street kept open as long as London, and 
these tw r o great centres might have held themselves against 
the world and shown that the Anglo-Saxon race was in¬ 
capable of being cowed. The Paris Parquet took the 
wisest course, for it dealt for cash right up to the last 
moment. We might easily have done the same thing. 

The Stock Exchange must reopen its doors as quickly as 
possible. It must compel the Committee to pass a mora¬ 
torium giving members every possible opportunity of pay¬ 
ing their debts at the earliest possible moment, but making 
it illegal to enforce the right to recover until things have 
righted themselves. This is a very simple matter; no one 
could possibly object to it, and the moral effect of the 
re-opening of the Stock Exchange would be enormous. 
There are hundreds of people who would gladly purchase 
first-class securities for cash because they are confident in 
the ultimate victory of England, and because they believe 
in the British Empire. Also, there are hundreds of people, 
mostly dealers, who have been short of securities for a 
long time past. Many of these would buy back in order to 
clear up their position, for in these days no one likes to 
have an open position whether he be “bull” or “bear.” 
Also, the general feeling in the House would be against 
banging, and no man would dare to take liberties in any 
market; therefore, I urge the members of the Stock Ex¬ 
change immediately to reopen their doors. 
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Why should these efforts go unnoticed outside the circles of 
the village or the town In which they originate? 

We propose to allot some portion of the space of M The 
Academy ** as often as may be necessary to a notice or a 
quotation from any of these papers whose intrinsic merits war¬ 
rant either. This is an absolute novelty in London journalism, 
and can only prove the success we hope It will be if the 
Secretaries lend us their co-operation. If they will communi¬ 
cate with us we shall be happy to make arrangements with 
them which may be pleasing to them and to the authors of the 
papers or addresses, and wili. we believe, be useful and in¬ 
teresting to our readers. 

Sometimes we should be glad to publish a lengthy extract, 
sometimes a sentence or two, always an epigram or a paradox 
with which the local orator may elucidate or illumine a topic. 

Letters to Editors from any corner of the country or the 
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Probably before these lines are in print the Government 
will have passed an Act suspending the Bank Charter. 
This will get rid of the gold difficulty, and will allow the 
Government to issue paper money. There is no reason on 
earth why England should not issue just as much paper 
money as she needs and utilise her gold for the purchase of 
foodstuffs. We must remember that England receives a 
gigantic income every year by way of interest on money 
she has lent to the rest of the world. This money will go 
in part payment of food, and the actual amount of gold 
that will be needed is probably much less than anyone 
imagines; so that there is no necessity to become panic 
stricken. The closing of the banks was a fatal mistake. 
They should have been supplied with as many postal 
orders as they needed against the deposit of Consols. The 
total investments of the banks of the United Kingdom are 
about 250 millions. Of this certainly one-half may be 
considered gilt-edged, and against this paper should be 
issued. It is quite true that this creates a double credit 
which in a way is unsound finance; but desperate times 
need desperate remedies. In the United States banks are 
certainly allowed to issue notes against securities, and there 
is no reason why the same thing should not be done at 
least temporarily in England. We are in urgent need of 
10s. and £1 notes. It may take some weeks to print 
these, but in the meantime there are any number of postal 
orders available for circulation. To make these legal 
tender is the simplest matter in the world. Anything is 
better than a run on the banks and a scramble for gold. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE AMERICAN SILENCE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—It would, I think, be difficult to find any statement 
so fair, lucid, and admirably set out as to the present 
invertebrate condition of American literature as that of 
Mr. Barton Klein, your Boston contributor. Literature? 
The very word is absurd when written in connection with 
the United States. People who take up their pens in that 
country, from journalists upwards (the distance is not far), 
do not even know how to write English. They split in¬ 
finitives, pepper their pages with that vulgar slang and 
colloquialism for which they are famous, and, in sudden 
bursts of 4 ‘fine*’ writing produce long, early Victorian 
words which have long ago been decently buried without 
any regret. Consider the claim of a country to be taken 
seriously in letters when the men it points to with pride are 
Robert W. Chambers, Rex Beach, Jack London, and the 
like ! There is just one novelist there who, though ap¬ 
parently not a “best-seller,” is first class. This is Mrs. 
Wharton, whose latest book puts her on a level with the 
best of our own women novelists. For the rest—they are 
merely tradesmen, dealers in ready-made goods, which are 
turned out by machinery at so much a yard. That they 
and their publishers and the editors of all those appalling 
magazines that are so vulgarly conducted and let down to 
the lowest possible taste are utterly wrong in their fixed 
and determined belief that the American nation is made up 
of men and women with the minds of servant girls is 
abundantly proved from the fact that the novels that were 
in the greatest demand all over America this spring were 
all from the pens of English writers. Galsworthy’s 


“Dark Flower,” Arnold Bennett’s work, H. G. Wells’ 
brilliant stuff, Cosmo Hamilton’s “The Door that has no 
Key,” Maxwell’s “The Devil’s Garden”—these were the 
books in hot and constant demand. And other English 
novelists who are watched by the booksellers and are be¬ 
ginning to find great favour are Hugh Walpole, Compton 
Mackenzie, D. C. Calthrop, Temple Thurston, and George 
Birmingham. Bernard Shaw’s plays are read and dis¬ 
cussed in every large town and his plays tremendously 
supported. That America has men who can write is cer¬ 
tain, but they can never force their way through the hideous 
commercialism that has been put up by magazine pro¬ 
prietors and publishers. Let them keep a good heart. 
Their day will come sooner than even the optimist expects. 
Already the big sales of the reach-me-down novelists are 
dwindling. Already the magazines which publish the 
“great new serials” are feeling a draught. The American 
“peepul” have outgrown these things and are seeking 
literature elsewhere. I give America two more years of 
pig-headed illiteracy on the part of the book-middlemen 
and then we shall see very different work coming out of 
the printing presses. Mr. Klein may cheer up. Mrs. 
Wharton must look to her laurels. There are plenty of 
good men hidden behind the piles of books by Chambers, 
Beach and London, whose work will reflect the life and 
spirit of the vast melting-pot in which they live. 

Faithfully yours, 

Observer. 
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Notes of the Week 

T HE recent promptness and resourcefulness of 
the Government have been worthy of the name 
of a quality we had thought vanished—states¬ 
manship—and the way in which a common trial can 
unite those who differ sharply and even violently over 
subjects which loomed large in times of peace has 
rarely been more clearly shown. The Irish question, as 
will be seen from the article of our Parliamentary con¬ 
tributor, has again made its appearance—quite natur¬ 
ally, as a matter of postponed business—in the House 
of Commons, and, while we trust that Mr. Asquith’s 
“proposals,” to be set before the House when it meets 
in a fortnight’s time, may meet with the “something 
like general acceptance” which he suggests, we heartily 
echo the response of Mr. Bonar Law, to the effect that 
a controversial debate at the present crisis would be 
little short of a national calamity. We approve to a 
certain extent of the “Business will be carried on as 
usual” attitude, but if such procedure involves the re¬ 
currence of bitter party feeling a protest is necessary. 
In this respect the leaders of both sections in Ireland 
may, by the exercise of a little thought and common 
sense, do a great deal of good. They have at their 
disposal two large bodies of men, drilled and trained, 
if not to perfection, still to a very soldierly standing, 
and have agreed most admirably and we believe sin¬ 
cerely that these antagonistic forces shall be at one be¬ 
fore the danger that threatens the Empire. So far as 
we know, nothing practical has yet been done. It 
would be an incalculable advantage if the Ulster and 
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Nationalist Volunteers could serve together; good feel¬ 
ing would be promoted, and the possibility of future 
disagreement and strife would be very much lessened. 
The difficulties in the way of such an arrangement 
would seem to be comparatively trivial, and if, as we 
are given to understand, Lord Kitchener has under 
consideration the employment of these Irish contingents 
as a valuable national asset, it is a point which may 
well be brought prominently to his notice. 


Great Britain’s grim and determined participation in 
the world war provoked by Germany has been a sur¬ 
prise, almost to herself. With Lord Kitchener at the 
War Office, the whole country is in a martial grip to 
which it has not been accustomed for a hundred years 
past. It responds cheerfully to every demand and 
every sacrifice; recruits rally to the ranks every hour; 
Territorials seem eager only to be allowed to go on 
service abroad. What has become of the Regular 
Army ? Is the British expeditionary force already in 
Belgium ? Its movements are shrouded in the secrecy 
happily maintained in regard to Sir John Jellicoe and 
the Navy. We have been at war for ten days or more, 
and apart from official notification of events which may 
properly be recorded, we are enveloped in “the fog of 
war.” On land we know that the Belgians have in 
masterly and devoted fashion held up the invading 
German hosts at Liege, though even about Liege there 
is considerable uncertainty; we know that the French 
have penetrated the southern end of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and that some 2,000,000 men face each other along the 
frontier; at sea we know that the capture of the German 
mine-layer was followed by the disaster to the Amphion , 
that an attack by submarines on our cruisers did no 
damage and ended in the sinking of one of the German 
boats, and that the German Dreadnought Goeben and 
her companion the Breslau in the Mediterranean have 
been chased into the Dardanelles, where they will pro¬ 
bably be ingloriously dismantled. Not a point so far 
can be scored to Germany. 


Probably, if the thoughts of her soldiers and people 
alike could be expressed, Germany already wishes she 
had been less headstrong. Her calculations have been 
wholly destroyed by Belgium’s magnificent stand. The 
great war machine was put out of gear at the very first 
trial, and Liege has destroyed any advantage which 
the initiative gives. German losses in the attempt to 
take the Liege forts must have been appalling. Wc 
may discount many of the stories, even those issued 
with official authority, and still realise that the ruthless 
effort to ride rough-shod over the rights of a neutral 
country has been punished as it deserved to be. Bel¬ 
gium’s glory is Germany’s ignominy. Few expected 
the Belgians to make so fine a showing. Yet those who 
read our article on Belgium last week should have been 
prepared for something of the sort. A small country 
with such a history was not to be disposed of as though 
she were a mere Duchy of Luxemburg. Belgium has 
rendered priceless service. She has held the enemy in 
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check till France could get into touch with her forces, 
and the entire situation has consequently been revolu¬ 
tionised. We are on the eve of battles, unprecedented 
perhaps in their magnitude and significance. The great 
thing gained is that the first will not be fought, as 
Germany designed, on French soil. 


# 

The spirit shown by the British Government has sent 
a thrill around the world : it is felt in Italy and Japan 
as surely as in France and Canada. Mr. Asquith, in 
asking Parliament for a war credit of £100,000,000 
and an increase in the Army of 500,000 men, put that 
touch of righteous indignation into his periods which 
Sir Edward Grey, a day or two earlier, had studiously 
and properly avoided. We have gone into this war 
because we refused to barter away the interests of our 
French friends, and of Belgium which looks to us to 
honour our guarantee of protection. Germany was pre¬ 
pared to promise the integrity of Belgium if she were 
allowed to violate her neutrality during the war, and 
she was graciously pleased to exempt the northern 
coasts of France from attack if Great Britain would 
not intervene. Germany’s proposal as to Belgium Mr. 
Asquith characterised as infamous; as to France, it 
meant that the British Government, behind the back of 
the Republic, was to licence Germany, in the event of 
success, to appropriate French colonies and dependen¬ 
cies. A more shameless bargain was probably never 
proposed by one Great Power to another. Whatever 
consequences the war may have for the Empire, accept¬ 
ance by the British Government would have blasted 
our reputation for ever, and the Colonies now rallying 
to our assistance would have shared Germany’s own 
view of our honour and our grit. As it is, the Govern¬ 
ment has not merely a United Kingdom but a United 
Empire at its back. 

The news-placards of the evening papers—which now 
begin to appear in the early morning—are a study in 
poster-impressionism in these days, and considered as 
efforts to extract pence from our pockets are sometimes 
highly ingenious, sometimes pathetic failures. In the 
second class must be placed the words with which an 
inspired sub-editor flooded the town a week ago—“Im¬ 
pending Battle.” We confess to a strong feeling, how¬ 
ever, that it would be better to have no posters at all, 
and to limit the evening papers to their usual rate and 
time of appearance, than to subject those who are really 
anxious—which means all of us—to the continuous pin¬ 
pricks of excitement, the constant reiteration and re¬ 
arrangement of facts that everyone knows, and the 
publication of rumours which are baseless, misleading 
and occasionally wickedly distressing. Some of the 
papers, we are glad to see, are manfully resisting the 
temptation to overwhelm a trickle of news by a flood of 
headlines; others are sacrificing good sense and worry¬ 
ing the many thousands who do not trouble to think 
matters out, and who believe all they see in print, by 
making a special feature of items of an alarmist dc- 
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scription. The newly-established Press Bureau and the 
decision of the more level-headed offices to supply the 
latest news on application may help to counteract this, 
but it would be well for those in charge of certain 
journals to remember that this is a time to steady 
the nerves of the people, not to weaken them by silly 
and worthless paragraph-work. 


For some time, it seems, we are fated to write about 
the war; but there are aspects of the situation of much 
interest apart from military strategy or the clash of 
arms. Emergencies bring out the best or the worst in 
a man—he decides whether he will look after his own 
skin or disregard personal interests for the sake of 
others. This is excellently illustrated by two advertise¬ 
ments which we happened to notice this week. In the 
first, a Gentleman, “ owing to loss of income due lo 
war,” offers to accept a paying guest in his home, with 
“ beautiful grounds, lake, boating, fishing, golfing, 
motoring, shooting, etc.; excellent staff, and every con¬ 
venience.” Every convenience, indeed, for concealing 
from himself and his paying guest the ugly facts of 
life; every convenience for forgetting that help is 
especially wanted in several directions by the very men 
who have motors, land, guns, and time; every conveni¬ 
ence, amid the assiduous attentions of the “excellent 
staff,” for passing the autumn and winter of distress 
far away from sights and sounds of war and war’s 
effects. A couple of inches below this pathetic appeal 
for assistance comes the advertisement of an English¬ 
man, forbidden by his doctor to enlist, anxious to help, 
who offers his services “ in any useful capacity for 
period of war; anything, anywhere.” The contrast is 
sharp and illuminating; we suggest to the Englishman 
that he should begin with a lecturing tour to gentlemen 
who, owing to loss of income, want paying guests to 
help them in boating, fishing, and the rest of it. But, 
after all, perhaps his audience would not be large; and 
certainly its members would not pay expenses. 


Night Thoughts 

WHEN the long hours come silently, 

With promise of eternal rest; 

Through darkness when no help is nigh, 

And, lo! the watchmen, slumber pressed; 

Then the long thoughts, like arm6d hosts, 

Speed to the conquest of my heart; 

They land on all the guarded coasts, 

And burst my trusted gates apart. 

Through the long waking whiles they tread, 
Seeking the treasure-depths of me— 

Baring the emptiness I dread— 

And yet from longing leave me free. 

For soon the long, long dreams begin, 

And past their ghostly beacon-fires 
I steal, to shelter safe within 
The castle walls of my desires. 

James Clayton. 
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The War Lord’s Vision 

HE Kaiser, the Imperial Chancellor (Dr. von 
Bethmann Hollweg), the Foreign Minister (Herr 
von Jagow), the Naval Minister (Admiral von Tirpitz), 
and the Minister of Finance (Herr Kuhn), meet in a 
private room in the Palace at Potsdam. 

The Kaiser (pulling at a favourite Long Tom 
cigar): My good friends and councillors, I am con¬ 
sumed with a vision—a rare vision—an inspiration, if 
you will, which I must make known to you forthwith. 
With your assistance, and the benign approval of 
Almighty God, these twenty years past and more I 
have been preparing for the day when the Fatherland 
might strike again for that ascendancy which has been 
the goal of a century and a half of our history: an 
ascendancy which means the wider dissemination of 
German ideals, the realisation of the universal heritage 
for which the German army, the German navy, and 
German commerce have worked so nobly, so strenuously, 
so unfalteringly. 

The Chancellor (supported by little movements of 
agreement from his companions): Your Majesty's 
words embody the most cherished thoughts of your 
loyal subjects. 

The Kaiser : Servia has dealt the blow which brings 
the German ideal within the region of practical 
‘politics. Austria will administer just punishment to the 
petty upstarts who would found a Greater Servia—a 
Greater Servia, mark you—by outrage, foul murder and 
pretensions that neither Austria-Hungary-nor we could 
tolerate for an instant. 

The CHANCELLOR: Your Majesty's view is unchal¬ 
lengeable: it is monstrous that any mere Karageorge- 
vitch in this twentieth century should attempt to repeat 
at the expense of Austria the great part which your 
Majesty's fevered ancestor, Frederick the Great, played 
against the Empress Maria Theresa. 

The Kaiser (with a slight frown and a rather 
puzzled expression): The twentieth century, my good 
Chancellor, is not the eighteenth. Germany has justi¬ 
fied the lead given her by his Majesty Frederick the 
Great. My thought now is not so much of Servian pre¬ 
tensions as of the way opened by them to the consum¬ 
mation of the ideal which my great ancestor made it 
possible for us to entertain. Austria has declared war 
against Servia: Russia is mobilising. What does that 
suggest to you, my friends? 

The Foreign Minister: It can have but one mean¬ 
ing, your Majesty. 

The KAISER: It has: and that meaning is respon¬ 
sible for the vision of which I spoke a moment ago: 
a vision that came to me as by a flash: you know how 
you watch a bud day by day; it remains a bud till one 
morning you find it has burst into flower. The bud of 
Germany has burst into flower. The hour has come 
when that flower must have its place in the sun wherever 
the sun may be shining. Gentlemen, the time to strike 
for world-dominion is here. 
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The COUNCILLORS (together): Again your Majesty 
anticipates our most intimate thoughts. 

The Finance Minister: But . . .? 

The Kaiser : There can be no buts in such a matter. 
The only power which We acknowledge superior—(here 
all bow reverently)—to Germany has given us light. 
Our opportunity is now. Russia will compel us to 
strike in honourable conformity with our alliance with 
Austria. Italy will have to strike too. Then France 
will take the plunge: she is not ready as we are. Her 
whole army is conscious of its deficiencies. France has 
obligingly revealed her weakness. She must fight, and 
we will end this long talk of revenge. Her pinions must 
be clipped once more and for ever. Do you think of 
Belgium ? She will be no hindrance to the plan of cam¬ 
paign too long in our pigeon-holes. With twice the 
number she can put into the field, we shall sweep 
through Belgium into France. Belgium will protest: 
she will talk of neutrality. The end will be the same 
whatever Belgium's attitude. The greater ignores—or 
absorbs—the less. Belgium is our road, and if it is not 
kept clear, we shall have to sweep it clear. 

Admiral von Tirpitz : Your Majesty has, of course, 
taken into consideration the possibility of British inter¬ 
vention. 

The Kaiser: Bah! Were there ever such feeble, 
quarrelsome fools as the British ? What could England 
do to-day, even though she had the courage to throw 
everything to the winds and interfere? Great Britain 
will protest too, and when she sees we mean business 
she will fold her arms, conscious of her great reserve 
and self-denial. You, my dear Admiral, know Eng¬ 
land. She will not be over keen to meet our fleets. She 
fully realises that the German sailor is not the French 
sailor. England will think of her money bags. 

The Finance Minister : As we. . . . 

The Kaiser (ignoring him): And if she were dis¬ 
posed to think otherwise, she has troubles on hand at 
home which will make discretion wise. Ireland will 
soon be in flames and the British Ministry will go to 
pieces before the popular clamour in a country where 
Kings do not rule and Governments have to render ac¬ 
count to Parliaments—an impossible set of conditions 
in which to run an Empire. There is no place for small 
States in our latter-day hegemony, and big States must 
be made to contribute to the ideal we are capable of 
advancing. You, my good von Jagow, will have our 
ultimatums ready for East or West, or both, as we may 
require; we know our army is restive to repeat the 
glories of its past; you, my Admiral, will at last have 
the chance of measuring the navy we have built up with 
so heavy sacrifice, against the fleets you have always 
had in view. Gentlemen, you are in possession of the 
vision, which dominates me as I am sure it dominates 
you. We commend our arms and our cause to Almighty 
God. 

The Finance Minister: Has your Majesty not 
rather overlooked something ? Wars involve money. . . . 

The KAISER : My good Herr Kuhn, you should know 
that the reckoning comes after the event. Our arms will 
see to it that you are not embarrassed. 
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Letters to Certain Eminent 

Authors 

XIX.—TO MR. NORMAN ANGELL 

S IR,—It is a mad world, and you of all people at 
this moment must be thinking so. The world 
war has come notwithstanding your patient demonstra¬ 
tion, I will not say of its impossibility, but of its utter 
economic absurdity. Here for some years now you 
have been devoting what economic leisure you could 
command from the exciting business of “live” journal¬ 
ism to elucidating problems of economy and humanity 
until you have created quite a school of European 
thought. Even a serious student of international 
affairs like “L. L.” in the pages of The Academy has 
been brought well within your orbit and dazzled by the 
profound simplicity of your doctrines. Honestly, I do 
not like to differ from a line I find in The Academy, 
but I frankly confess that “L. L.'s” surrender in the 
issues of March 14 and 21 was to me a little startling. 
I should, however, have dismissed the matter from my 
mind had not events reminded one with dramatic sud¬ 
denness of your existence, and induced me to turn to 
my file in order to see how far I could agree or disagree 
with “L. L.'s” views of the eminent author who has 

made himself famous by demonstrating the futility of 
force. 

The only conclusion at which I find it possible to 
arrive is just this: The author of “The Great Illusion” 
and all who support him are themselves the great il¬ 
lusionists ! Many of your theories have been blown 
into thin air by the crass stupidity of what you will 
no doubt regard as a suicidal world, and the bulk of 
your teaching has been negatived by the chain of 
tragedies the first link of which was forged by the 
Servian assassin at Sarajevo. Peoples may be greater 
than their rulers; the thinking men may be the elect of 
every land; the fact remains that the Governments and 
governors of Europe have plunged into war as though 
no Norman Angel 1 had ever lived to prove its economic 
fatuity. You have, unlike any mere Brailsford or Max 
Waechter, not argued against war merely because you 
hate war as we all hate it; you have taken the stand¬ 
point that no war can pay. It was said of the elder 
Pitt that he made commerce flourish by war; some 
innocents believe that the real prosperity of Prussia 
dates from the hour the newly-found Empire received 
the milliards of France by way of indemnity. To-day 
you argue that the credit system and the industrialism 
of the world have made countries so interdependent 
that war is either impossible or ruin. That the delicate 
threads of the credit system had become more compli- 
ated with the advance of modern business everyone 
knows; but when has there been a time these two or 
three hundred years past to which, in a minor if not in 
their maximum degree, the theories you propound 
might not have been applied ? The idea that the inter¬ 
dependence of those who are engaged in modern indus¬ 
tries involves a subsidence of physical force, and that 
we have arrived or were arriving at a state of co-opera¬ 


tion which would sever political frontiers, is excellent 
for the titillation of rhetorical nerves. Holding such 
views, I cannot imagine how it is you have not come out 
as a whole-hogger among the Pacifists. Men cannot play 
with the mighty forces built up in Europe during the last 
quarter of a century without ultimately pulling a trigger 
or dropping a spark which will start an international 
conflagration. They say you are not an idealist. Yet 
you advocate the immunity of private property at sea 
in war-time, as though that would not be one of the 
surest steps to make a large number of people wholly 
indifferent to the very theories you advance. It is by 
making the individual conscious of individual risk, 
apart from any he may have to share as one of a nation, 
that you will make him think twice before embarking 
on war adventures. 

You talk glibly of the interdependence of the forces 
of labour and the economic consequences of inter¬ 
national strife. Do you imagine for an instant that 
trade unionists who organise strikes and capitalists who 
respond with lock-outs, bringing dire disaster and loss 
to the economic interests of both, are going to hold their 
hand in international strife? Men who indulge in 
economic warfare within the bosom of a State are not 
likely to be warned off an alien conflict because of its 
economic futility. As a matter of fact, warfare, ghastly 
as it is on many grounds, may on the economic side 
have real uses. Just as you, Sir, have made a name 
and perhaps a fortune which would not have been yours 
had the world not been “with child by the stem tyrant 
War,” so many interests may be advanced by militar¬ 
ism. On these I do not care to insist, because, not being 
devoid of humanity, I had rather not say a word which 
might seem to excuse the megalomania of modern 
armies and navies. But I put it to you whether, if the 
present European conflict results as it well may, and 
we all profoundly trust will, in a reduction of War 
Budgets in the future, that would prove your thesis of 
economic futility ? One illusion under which you seem 
to labour is that all war is the outcome of an effort to 
enrich or aggrandise a country. There are plenty of 
grounds of quarrel besides the desire to be possessed of 
a neighbour's belongings. There are such things as 
suspicion, however falsely entertained; honour, which 
with some, happily, is still prized above rubies; and the 
exigent demands of an expanding population. Any one 
of the three may force a nation into armed conflict; 
and so far as the last is concerned, if victory results, 
the accruing economic advantages may be very con¬ 
siderable. The fundamental weakness of your teaching 
is that you regard the City and all that it symbolises as 
an entity which will give heed to its material interests 
before all else. 

Mammon is the Economic God : there are times when 
human beings alone find their industrial orthodoxy im¬ 
possible. It is an appalling fact that nineteen hundred 
years of Christian teaching has not eliminated war from 
the category of human follies : where Christianity has 
failed, Norman Angellism, logical or illogical as the 
propaganda may be, will not succeed. If only the 
potentates would listen to your words of wisdom and 
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adapt policies to your tenets! Unfortunately, I am 
not quite sure how far your propaganda is based on 
sincerity. Do you not sometimes write and talk with 
your tongue in an opportunist cheek? You, I see, are 
a Scoutmaster; you assist to familiarise the young idea 
with the very conditions which economically you would 
abolish. When I first discovered this momentous fact 
I jumped to the conclusion that you could only be train¬ 
ing Boy Scouts for the Salvation Army. Perhaps that 
is not the only misconception concerning you and your 
creed which is entertained by one who begs to subscribe 
himself, 

Your obedient servant, 

Cakneades, Junior. 


In the Learned World 

AR, which does a good deal for science by 
stimulating invention, puts an end to its 
international organisation, and it is pretty certain that 
the elaborate arrangements made for recording and 
transmitting observations of the solar eclipse of the 
21st inst. by wireless telegraphy will be abandoned. 
As luck would have it, the central line of the eclipse 
runs right across Europe, the five stations indicated 
by the British Association for communicating the exact 
moment of totality or complete eclipse being St. Peters¬ 
burg, Bobruisk (in the government of Minsk), Nord- 
deich, the great wireless station near Potsdam, Paris, 
and Nauen (in Brandenburg). Of these, none is outside 
the possible theatre of operations—at present, at any 
rate—and the dress rehearsal which was fixed for the 
20th is not very likely to take place. For the rest, any¬ 
one who may wish to see the whole arrangements which 
would have been in happier times carried out to the 
letter may be recommended to read the Revue Scienti - 
fique of the 1st inst. There does not seem any harm 
in culling from them the information that the Nord- 
deich station will (or was to) use a wave length of 
1,670 metres—by far the shortest of the five—with a 
sharp musical sound. The International Commission 
on Wireless Telegraphy, the office of which was fixed 
at 51, Avenue des Arts, Brussels, which is responsible 
for the programme, will doubtless issue, if possible, 
some further notices on the subject before these lines 
are in print. 

Meanwhile, the war will test one of the very latest 
inventions of science in the shape of wireless tele¬ 
phony. The Marconi Company have so far improved 
their system in this respect as to be able to talk freely 
between Chelmsford and Bournemouth, and it is said 
that the Admiralty has authorised a modification of 
this being experimented with by our warships. There 
are, however, several rivals to this in the field, among 
which is prominent that of Signor Morelli, which de¬ 
pends, unlike the Marconi, on the Poulsen arc, but 
aims at producing continuous waves in the ether by 
means of a jet of water passing through the positive 
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electrode. A still more simple solution of the problem 
of the production of such waves, which hitherto have 
been found indispensable for wireless telephony, is 
sought by several inventors, in the shape of a new 
machine emitting an alternating current of higher fre¬ 
quency. The advantage of any system by which, for 
instance, the captain of a “ mother-ship ” could con¬ 
verse freely with the torpedo and submarine craft 
hardly needs notice. 

The first dressing to be given to the wounded is also 
a matter of great scientific importance. Our allies, 
the French, first in this as they always have been in 
most scientific matters, have lately directed their atten¬ 
tion to the search for the best portable dressing with 
which every soldier should be equipped. A sterilised 
and antiseptic pad of cotton-wool with a gauze en¬ 
velope is used in the French army, as in ours, and 
in theory, at all events, is carried in a special pocket 
of the tunic. The real trouble is in the bandage, 
which should retain it in its place, and which, in the 
French pattern, as is still the case with our own service 
equipment, takes the form of a narrow band of cotton 
several yards in length. This is difficult to put on 
by unskilled hands, and is liable to slip. Dr. Piussan, 
the head of the Army Medical Service in France, there¬ 
fore recommends the employment of one or more strips 
of what he calls sporadrop , which is in effect an ad¬ 
hesive tissue formed out of india-rubber and oxide of 
zinc, applied to different textile fabrics. It has been 
severely tested in the recent Balkan wars, notably at 
the hospitals in Uskub, and has the advantage of 
being made in France, instead of, like most of our 
surgical dressings, instruments, and chemicals, in 
Germany. Perhaps one of the beneficial effects of the 
war will be to shift the trade in such matters to our 
own shores, and thus to restore to us the old-fashioned 
industries of the “drysalter” and “optician/* taken 
from us of late, as most practical men of science know, 
by German “ dumping .* 9 

Apropos to the actual situation, also, is the effect 
that so widespread a war as the present is likely to 
have on the future population of the world. It ap¬ 
pears at first sight as if the cutting off in their prime 
of so many of the flower of the male population would 
increase the present numerical supremacy of the female 
over the male. As a fact, however, all researches 
show that the effect will be the exact contrary. Every 
great war has hitherto been followed by a rise in the 
birth-rate and by an increase of the number of male 
infants in excess of the female. Why this should be 
is one of the standing puzzles of science; but it is 
probable that the privations which all soldiers have 
to suffer on a campaign have much to say to it. Dr. 
Krizenecky (of Prague), in the Biologisches Central - 
blatt, has lately drawn attention to the increase of the 
activity of the sexual function in the lower animals 
which accompanies fasting, if the fasting be intermit¬ 
tent and not too prolonged. This is particularly notice¬ 
able among fish like the salmon, which, so far as is 
known, do not feed at all during the season of sexual 
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activity. It may partly, too, account for the fact 
that this season in the higher animals is always the 
spring, following thus on the heels of winter, when 
food is for most of them hard to come by. As for 
the disparity in the sexes, the problem is harder to 
solve, unless it is connected with the phenomenon of 
“prepotency” which assigns predominant characteris¬ 
tics to the influence of one parent. Such a predomi¬ 
nance might well be shown in the return to civil life 
of a body of young men hardened by spare diet and 
violent physical exertion, and strengthened by 
abstention of all kinds. Perhaps it is not only morally 
that war exalts a nation. F. L. 


The Trial of Madame Gaillaux—IV 

By Emile Michon, 

(Avocat & la Cour d'Appel, Paris.) 

( Conclusion ) 

M ANY lessons are to be drawn from this important 
case. In the first place, the trial became an 
affair of politics and the Press rather than one of crimi¬ 
nal procedure, and one is compelled to ask the question, 
Has the Press the right to control or to judge acts of 
the Government, and to criticise the conduct of political 
men ? The answer lies in an opinion expressed by 
Disraeli when he said : “The representation of a country 
by the Press is more thorough than its representation by 
Parliament. This latter form shows more than one 
symptom of weakening; it is dominated by a new force, 
complete and more vigorous, in which discussions are 
more loyal, and often more profound and enlighten¬ 
ing : such is the Press.” 

There is, one is bound to think, a limit to the liberty 
of the Press. It must not pass the barrier of private 
life. We have, however, a legislation which permits 
it to criticise the actions of public men, with the one 
condition that proofs should be given of any assertions. 
It would seem that Calmette was imprudent enough to 
enter upon a series of grave statements before possess¬ 
ing documents which had been promised to him, and 
which certain persons lacking conscience or courage did 
not dare to send him, for fear of the reprisals of an 
influential and enterprising man. The freedom of the 
defence was assured by the President of the Court and 
by the Procureur-G6n6ral in a measure that passed the 
linpts allowed. There was not the same respect for the 
rights of the fartie civile . M. Caillaux and his friends 
employed every means in their power to influence the 
decisions of the jury and to dishonour the memory of 
Gaston Calmette, even attempting to manoeuvre the 
foreign and French papers. Thus, a weekly sheet, 
L'(Euvre y which had taken strong sides against Madame 
Caillaux, was forbidden to be shown at certain kiosques. 
Abroad, the story of the trial by special correspondents 
was shortened or modified; portions which affected ad¬ 
versely the reputations of the accused or her husband 
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were suppressed. Madame Gueydan well might say 
that M. Caillaux was an influential person! 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that something 
resembling a state of terror prevailed at the Palais de 
Justice during the hearing of the case. The corridors 
were invaded by suspicious-looking people whom one 
would not care to meet by night in a lonely spot, and 
who came from none knows where; they had cards of 
admission. To protect the person of the former 
Minister, and to keep an eye on various others, many 
detectives were present. M. Caillaux himself, whether 
outside or within, directed the discussions. The Pre¬ 
sident and the Procureur-General were quickly over¬ 
whelmed; witnesses disagreed; the magistrates accused 
each other of dishonour. Let us not be hasty in judging 
our magistracy by such an instance, for in general its 
members arc independent, wise, conscientious, worthy 
of esteem and respect. The scandal of the management 
of the Court is due simply to the methods of govern¬ 
ment alluded to in my first article. The political 
methods of the Radical-Socialist Party have brought 
us very low. 

Such things could not happen in England, it is said. 
Alas! one is bound to believe the words of the Count 
de Franqueville, Member of the Institute and of the 
Magistracy of Paris, in his book on “ Le Syst6me Judi- 
ciaire de la Grande Bretagne.” He writes: “When a 
scandal occurs or a crime is committed, the English do 
not inquire to what party the victim belonged. In 
France, the most extreme sentence has its opponents 
and partisans; if it affects a Monarchist, Republicans 
find it too light; if it strikes a Republican, the reverse 
happens. The judge, unless he is a hero, is concerned 
with those who can assure his advancement. The French 
believe that they possess this great and noble quality 
which they call liberty, because they engrave the word 
on public monuments and print it on official papers; the 
English disdain such childish proceedings. ‘ Liberty * 
is not inscribed on their walls, but it penetrates all with 
its invigorating growth; it is in their laws, and, better 
still, in their manners. They have the real thing—we 
have the shadow.** 

One other point occurs. Our penal code does not 
punish the guilty intention as long as it has not been 
put into execution. This power, which the law refuses 
to the judge, is it to be exercised by private persons, as 
was done by Madame Caillaux? The law even recog¬ 
nises extenuating circumstances—which by the judge’s 
ruling may reach the uttermost extreme—when the cri¬ 
minal intention has shown itself in a preliminary act 
which its author has stayed by his own impulse. Now, the 
publication of private letters of the nature of those read 
at the trial would not have been a misdemeanour, the 
act not being amenable to the criminal law, and, with 
still more reason, neither would have been the intention 
of doing so. Madame Caillaux, therefore, killed a 
man who would not have been punished with twenty- 
four hours* imprisonment if he had carried into practice 
a thought with which he was credited, but which, after 
all, was never his. 
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The verdict of the Seine jury has established a 
dangerous phase of law. It justifies the crime of pre¬ 
vention. All the verdicts of acquittal of the last 
twenty years which have been qualified as scandalous 
were only delivered with regard to deeds anterior to 
the crime. It was so in the cases of M. Clovis Hugues 
and Madame Paulmier, which Me. Labori recalled at the 
trial. In the present case, not a line, not a word pub¬ 
lished concerned Madame Caillaux, who killed, accord¬ 
ing to her own account, to prevent the publication of 
some so-called private letters. Thus, one sees how a 
man’s life may depend on a simple indiscretion, on a 
simple intention with which he may be credited! 

More than that, if a woman has written love-letters 
to a married man, this immoral act will henceforth give 
her the right to kill the person supposed to be holding 
them; while, on the other hand, if the same letters had 
fallen into the hands of an examining magistrate deal¬ 
ing with an action for adultery, they would, in accord¬ 
ance with French Penal Law, entail the condemnation 
of their author and of her accomplice for misdemean¬ 
our. One hesitates to think that in an enlightened 
country like ours such theories can be entertained. 
Hence one must not be unduly surprised that, in face 
of the acquittal of a woman who, without serious cause 
and for an exclusively personal reason, killed a man 
so gentle an 3 kind as Gaston Calmette, a fanatic, 
misled by an imbecile conception of patriotism, should 
have attempted the life of the pacific and inoffensive 
Jaurfes. 

But the memory of the tragic days of the Affaire 
Caillaux is already fading away. Other anxieties 
occupy our minds to-day. At the present time the eyes 
of Frenchmen are turned towards Germany, their hearts 
towards England and Russia. At the moment of writ¬ 
ing France under arms awaits events, still desirous of 
peace, but without fear of war. It is the same with 
you; is it not so? 


In consequence of the war, the editorial duties of the 
Gypsy Lore Society have been kindly assumed, in col¬ 
laboration, by the Rev. F. G. Ackerley, Grindleton 
Vicarage, near Clitheroe; E. O. Winstedt, Esq., M.A., 
B.Litt., 181, Iffley Road, Oxford; and Alexander 
Russell, Esq., M.A., Dundas Street, Stromness, 
Orkney. Members are requested to address letters con¬ 
nected with the business of the Society to the first- 
named. 


Nine-Carat Morality 

F EW people now can recall the time when the 
strenuous American advertiser first revealed to 
the world that gold watches are bought for the sake 
of their gold “look,” and then explained how the 
gold “ look ” could be obtained with the minimum 
expenditure of gold metal. We have been a little slow 
in learning the lesson, but we have learned it well. 
The eighteen-carat watch of our grandfathers has been 
replaced by the fourteen and twelve carat watch we 
wear ourselves, and the nine-carat watch we give to 
our nephews at school. There, at present, we stop. 
The “gold-filled ” article most of us still leave to the 
auctioneer and the jeweller who lives by perpetually 
“selling off.” But we have applied the principle in 
other directions to a greater extent. Readers of 
George Gissing will remember “ Chaffey’s,” the 
restaurant on the Franco-Italian pattern, which aimed 
at combining foreign glitter with the prices acceptable 
to a public of small means. “If a shop-boy wants 
to take out his sweetheart and do it grand,” explained 
the head-waiter, “where does he go? Why, to Chaf¬ 
fey’s ! He couldn’t afford a real rest’rant, but 

Chaffey’s looks the same and Chaffey’s is cheap.” 
The phenomenon was new in Gissing’s time, but it has 
become more familiar since. Not only are there Chaf- 
feys to feed us, but there are also Chaffeys to clothe 
us, to educate us, to build our houses, to write our 
books, to compose our music, to paint our pictures, to 
doctor us when we are ill, and to bury us when we 
are dead. It would be hard indeed nowadays to name 
anything genuine and fine in the world which cannot 
be procured in outward facsimile at one-quarter the cost. 

There are many estimable people who count all this 
as a token of steady advance in civilisation. It is 
true, they will tell you, that the shop-boy might have 
got a better dinner for the same price at an eating- 
house, but he would not have enjoyed it so well. The 
barbaric splendours of Chaffey’s, even if they are only 
sham splendours, give him a genuine return of pleasure 
for his money. He knows what he is paying for, and 
he gets it. Like a conjurer’s audience, he wants to 
be deceived. It is all very well for people who can ' 
afford the genuine article to sneer at the substitute; 
but there are countless numbers to whom the cost of 
the original would be prohibitive, and who yet have 
just as much feeling for colour and beauty as their 
wealthier brethren. Are they to be deprived of every¬ 
thing because they cannot afford the best ? 


THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

“Bonus for otfer 20 pears ... 381- per cent . compound. 

Everyone wants the BEST in Everything, so why not have 
the BEST LIFE POLICY by effecting one with this Society? 
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If imitations always led to enjoyment of the reality, 
there would be little to say against this line of reason¬ 
ing; but, unfortunately, the facts are otherwise. The 
taste for appearances destroys the taste for originals. 

Some businesses are straight and quiet, anyhow,” 
says George Ponderevo to his uncle—“ supply a sound 
article that is really needed, don’t shout advertise¬ 
ments.” But he is met by the reply: “No, George. 
There you’re behind the times. The last of that sort 
was sold up ’bout five years ago.” Of course, the answer 
is exaggerated, but it is true in the spirit if not in the 
letter. We have almost ceased to believe in the exist¬ 
ence of sound articles. Hypocrisy testifies to the 
value of holiness, but much acquaintance with hypo¬ 
crites inevitably undermines our confidence in the 
reality of saints. 

So far has the process of substitution gone that we 
accept the most flagrant swindles almost without sur¬ 
prise. We learn without much astonishment that Cuban 
cigars are manufactured extensively in Whitechapel, 
that “guaranteed leather” is properly understood to 
mean a composition of brown paper and cork dust, 
that soda-water rarely contains any soda, that “mar¬ 
malade, warranted home-made,” owes most of its 
charm to vegetable marrow, and that the “ best butter ” 
would lose half its bulk and most of its flavour if 
deprived of its constituent margarine. These are 
“trade terms,” and we know that trade terms are not 
to be over-closely scrutinised or too nicely reasoned 
upon. No gentleman would dispute the right of the 
members of a trade to make a friendly agreement to 
defraud the public, any more than he would dream of 
questioning the fitness of Ministerial private secretaries 
for desirable appointments, or of asking awkward 
questions about the party funds. 

We have no right to deal harshly with individuals. 
It is not the under-paid assistant snatching a shilling 
bonus by selling a ten-and-sixpenny pair of boots for 
a guinea who is most to be blamed, nor even his under¬ 
capitalised employer conducting his business in the 
face of unscrupulous competition from limited liability 
companies; it is the system that makes them. The 
same thing happens in the professions; we put a pre¬ 
mium on dishonesty. The truth cannot be told until 
position is secured. Save in the exceptional case of 
the man with an inherited income, life is a constant 
struggle between conscience on the one hand and the 
fear of bankruptcy on the other. The world demands 
shoddy from a man at the price of ruin if he fails to 
supply it; and it says much for the mysterious quality 
of goodness in human nature that, on the whole, he 
gives the world far less shoddy than it deserves. Even 
under the lash of necessity men rebel against dis¬ 
honour. If only for their sakes, we ought to set our¬ 
selves against the nine-carat standard of morality, in 
business, in politics, and in private life; or if we can¬ 
not do that, at least for the sake of consistency and 
the coming generation we should expunge from our 
copy-books the statement that “ Honesty is the best 
policy.” F. C. M. 
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The Ride Home. By FLORENCE WILKINSON Evans. 

(Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. $1.25 net.) 
Lux Juventutis: A Book of Verse . By KATHARINE A. 

Esdaile. (Constable and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Pagan : A Book of Verse. By Amy SKOVGAARD- 
Pedersen. (A. C. Fifield. is. 6d. net.) 
England Over Seas. By LLOYD ROBERTS. (Elkin 
Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 

o' the Wisp, and the Wandering Voice. By 
Thomas Bouch. (Smith, Elder and Co. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

Laughing Lyrics , and Others. By ATWYTH Eversley. 
(Heath, Cranton, and Ouseley. is. net.) 

I F the history of criticism teaches us anything it is the 
futility of setting up arbitrary standards by which 
to judge poetry. No satisfactory touchstone has ever 
been found for its testing. The ultra-logical critic is 
apt to cut a very sorry figure in the eyes of succeeding 
generations; while unyielding dogma is worse than use¬ 
less in this fine, exalted region. Theories of poetry 
supersede one another, and will continue to do so while 
the world lasts. From the Unities of the ancient clas¬ 
sical school to the “Imagiste” doctrines of Mr. Ezra 
Pound we find no finality. In this fact, doubtless, lies 
the perennial power and unfailing interest of poetry. 
Yet we continue to cherish the fancy that somewhere in 
the rarefied realms of high philosophy there abides a 
poetic ideal in the light of which all rhythmic utterance 
could be appraised. How impossible of expression this 
ideal is only those who have tried to reduce it to writ¬ 
ing will ever guess. We move in the world of the 
spirit, of the intensely intimate, the exquisitely per¬ 
sonal. With some gleam of that ever-fleeting glory, 
which knows no school and acknowledges no dogma, 
we approach the task of estimating the half-dozen 
volumes named at the head of this article. 

The curiously entitled work of Florence Wilkinson 
Evans deserves to come first if only in point of bulk, 
for here we have close on 400 pages—a contrast to the 
slimness of most modern verse. Nor does Miss Evans 
belong to those who think they will be heard for their 
much speaking; for almost any one of the six divisions 
of her book would have made by itself a notable col¬ 
lection of verses. She has had the courage to place at 
the beginning the most distinctively American poems it 
has been our fortune to read for some time. These 
pieces on New York have true poetry in them, and con¬ 
stitute what is perhaps the author’s finest achievement. 
The other subjects which she tackles in her later pages 
have found too many past exponents. The City poems 
do not lend themselves very readily to quotation, but 
two stanzas of “The Angel of the Cornice (Sky¬ 
scrapers)” will give a taste of their quality: — 
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Listen to me, ye creeping ants of men, 

Because of human hearts I snatched and slew, 

Because of blood poured out, because of blood, 

I am drawn close to you. 

Listen, across the quivering sea of roofs 
Thousands of miles—that cry along the wires ! 

Aerial signals, soundless waves of air 
Heavy with import, moan of steel-spun spires ! 

A certain forthrightness and an undoubted in¬ 
dividuality pervade the whole volume. The poetical 
one-act drama “ The Marriage of Guineth," with which 
it concludes, is a Maeterlinckian experiment which has 
moments of intensity and beauty. We hope, however, 
to hear more of a national and distinctively American 
music from Miss Evans. 

With Miss Esdaile’s “Lux Juventutis" we pass into a 
realm of paler beauty. Her exquisite ease and delight¬ 
ful spontaneity are precious gifts in an age when self- , 
consciousness and a sense of strain are leading charac¬ 
teristics. She follows the beaten paths of metre, but 
she sings so freshly in them that we wonder whether 
her special talent is the art that conceals art. For 
there is an occasional mysticism in her simplicity which 
takes us into deep places, as in “Green and Brown.** 
She is capable, too, of a fine sonnet. We give the 
sestet of one headed by a quotation from Euripides, 
which, in its octave, tells of the invincible spell of 
love: — 

Nay, once a lover, not the might of kings, 

Not darkness, not the ever-beating wings 
Of time may set his love and him apart; 

Nay, never, for his love and he are one f 
Nor may love’s words, to lovers only known, 

•Be taken from the tablets of his heart. 

Miss Esdaile has striven, not vainly, toward the poetic 
ideal. 

In the reading of some volumes of poems one sud¬ 
denly has the uncomfortable suspicion that there is a 
recipe for the making of some verse. We fear that 
most of our remaining books provoke this thought. 
The authors themselves would indignantly repudiate 
such an insinuation; and we do not think that in any of 
them there is a conscious use of formulae, but rather 
that they have become so saturated with the prevailing 
modes that these ooze out in all their efforts. Thus, 
“Pagan," by Amy Skovgaard-Pedersen, while contain¬ 
ing much that is really beautiful, is too full of “scarlet 
dawns,*' “great white moons,** “empty skies,** and 
“pale stars** to be convincing. The rhymes, too, are 
conventional—“ fair ** and “ hair,** “ arms ** and 
“charms,** have run together so often before. In 
spite of all this there is a sweet sentiment and easy 
fluency which will please many readers. A stanza will 
suffice: — 

I will go hence; the weariness of days 
That follow barren nights; the empty ways 
That no more echo with the dancing tread 
Of happy feet; the flowers that have shed 
Their petals in the autumn wind and rain, 

No more may hold me; all delight is slain, 

And all dreams vanish as the seasons go, 

Laughter is turned to tears, and joy to woe. 
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Miss Pedersen is of those who stand in the outer 
courts of the temple, yet still within its precincts. 

How refreshing it would be to come across an abso¬ 
lutely unconventional volume of semi-patriotic or 
national verse! Mr. Lloyd Roberts in “England Over 
Seas** recognises too easily that certain things will be 
expected of him. Chief among these is the long and 
so-called “rolling" line of the patriotic poem, which in 
“Husbands Over Seas** gets down to the level of a 
“Dagonet** ballad both in style and sentiment. A 
better specimen is found in “Young Blood,** which be¬ 
longs to the true order of wander-poems. Mr. Roberts is 
fond of the topic Country versus Town, and he dis¬ 
plays a real affection for the rain. He knows the 
nostalgia of the colonist: — 

Call to me, call to me, fields of poppied wheat ! 

Purple thistles by the road call me to return ! 

Now a thousand shriller throats echo down the street, 

And I cannot hear the wind camping in the fern. 

Little leaves beside the trail dance your way to town, 

Till you find your brother here who remembers yet; 

For though a river runs between and the bridge is down, 
I’ve a heart that’s roaming and a soul that won’t forget. 

One or two of his poems of winter seem to indicate a 
strength that is capable of greater achievement. 

“Will o* the Wisp, and the Wandering Voice," by 
Thomas Bouch, is about equally divided between sport 
and a sort of Epicurean philosophy, to which is added 
a re-telling of the story of Phaeton and Neaera. Mr. 
Bouch attains a measure of success in all these, for 
his is able and scholarly work, and he has power to 
turn a phrase. There is a lilt and swing about “ The 
Midnight Hunt" and “The Song of the Gallopshire 
Hunt**; and there is much distinction and felicity in 
the less rollicking verses. A light fancy informs the 
poems on butterflies. A sonnet entitled, “ Who 
Knows?" though in point of form an imperfect one, 
will suffice to show something of Mr. Bouch's 
philosophy: — 

After such energy of love and strife, 

Such utmost possible imaginings, 

After such pageantry of lusty life 
And vivid joys and fiery sorrowings, 

After such surging blood and rushing breath 
In days victorious or impassioned nights, 

After such glimpses of supernal lights, 

After the colour and sound and movement—death? 

Is life—is death the actuality— 

Or both but drug-dreams in some tottering brain, 
Which panders to an idle irony 
In culminating thus the useless years? 

Nay ! Some one crystal-gazing in the spheres 
Watches the shadows pass, and reads them plain. 

Even the poetic ideal must allow room for laughter. 
The august Muse herself might well smile at the in¬ 
genuities of Mr. Atwyth Eversley in “ Laughing 
Lyrics." Although not one of the masters of the 
humorous verse he is exceedingly clever, especially in 
punning, some of his lines being quite Hood-like in this 
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respect. The few serious poems show that Mr. Evers- 
ley can deal very effectively with deeper matters. One 
verse from “To a Pug” gives an idea of his wit: — 

I hate thee, pug, so adipose and snug, 

Pensioned in pleasant perpetuity, 

Dreaming for ever of the lactic mug 
That feeds so oft thy fat fatuity ! 

Which may not be ideal; but these approximations are 
. at least a ground of hope. 


On the Road in Algeria 

The Real Algeria . By M. D. STOTT. Illustrated. 

(Hurst and Blackett. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Stott is not of the order of tripper who, having 
“done” Algeria, takes train to Biskra, there to get a 
glimpse of the fringe of the Sahara. He bought a 
bicycle in Algiers and took the road along the coast 
to Bougie, and then south through Setif to Biskra. 
He did not deem it necessary to go farther West in 
order to view Constantine. The chief reference we get 
to that remarkable place is in connection with a story 
told of an old French colonel who made a first-class 
donkey of himself for the sake of “une petite femme.” 
Mr. Stott certainly saw more of the real Algeria than is 
possible to the excursionist who links up towns with the 
railway train and never finds himself hungry or in 
difficulties on the high roads. He says his main object 
is to show the inhabitants of Algeria, whether native 
or European, as human beings, and to give some idea 
“of the working of what is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest efforts of constructive colonisation ever under¬ 
taken by man.” There is plenty of romance in the 
reality, and France has accomplished more in Algeria 
than might have been expected of a people who are 
successful colonisers chiefly under another flag than 
their own. Algeria is a dependency rather than a 
colony: the Frenchman, apart from the official, is in 
evidence mainly in the towns. He seldom plunges into 
the wilderness to win a livelihood, possibly wealth, 
from virgin soil. The gregarious reinforces the pre¬ 
cautionary in him. France has apparently now got 
the Arabs well in hand, just as Rome had them at one 
time, but she knows that permanency of tenure is only to 
be secured by strong and vigilant methods. 

Perhaps France might do more to secure her position 
if she systematically tackled the question of taxation: 
it is a better way of handling the people than forcing 
upon them not easily assimilated Western ideas. 
The people have to provide not merely what the 
Government needs, but what their own tribal customs, 
religious, legal, and the rest, may demand. “The 
native is skinned like an eel, whenever possible,” said 
the fair-haired “garcjon de cafe” at Ain Roua. Tribal 
exactions have not diminished as a consequence of 
French possession, and France does not seem particu¬ 
larly keen to grasp the nettle. She went to Algeria not 
for the good of the Kabyle, but for her own glory, and 
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though the people are doubtless better off under her 
r6gime than they would be under any Arab ruler, they 
have to submit to what Mr. Stott calls “wholly illegiti¬ 
mate taxation,” estimated at seven millions of francs 
a year, imposed by “the blood-sucking agents of the 
chiorekh.” France knows that interference with them 
would be tantamount to inviting the beneficiaries to 
raise the cry that the Infidel was coming between the 
peasant and Allah. A holy war is the last thing 
France wants in Algeria. As it is, her representatives 
have no light task on hand. “Algeria is no school of 
luxury and ease, I can tell you,” said Mr. Stott's 
friend. “The spirit of the ordinary official of to-day 
who does his duty is like that of a crusader! . . . It is 
the high official who brings all the trouble. I am a 
social democrat. . . . Not one of them will stay in 
the place; they no sooner come than they are off again. 
But we'll change all that when we proclaim the Re¬ 
public of Algeria.” The Algerian, if this gentleman 
may be taken as typical of him, aspires not only to 
found a Republic on his own, but to save France. “We 
are the neo-Fran^ais; it is we who are going to re¬ 
generate the French nation.” The gar$on de cafe in 
an Algerian town, when he comes to politics, is pretty 
much the same excitable personality that he is in Paris 
itself. This little outburst, of course, meant nothing. 
As Mr. Stott says, you can hear the same sort of talk in 
any bar in Montreal or Toronto if you listen for it. 

In Algeria ancient meets modern, West and East are 
in incongruous juxtaposition, Lancashire takes toll 
even in the Djurdjura Mountains, and the Moor drives 
his motor car! Mr. Stott's account of his bicycle ride 
is full of varied interest, whether he is hobnobbing 
with the 1st Zouaves at Fort National or taking 
dejeuner at Ampere in circumstances which, as he says, 
are “ a delight of the road and the horror of every 
truly British traveller.” There we have the clue to 
the charm of his book. It is refreshingly unconven¬ 
tional in its point of view; a sense of humour is quietly 
assertive at short intervals, and a happy turn for para¬ 
dox occasionally manifests itself. In Algiers Mr. Stott 
was taken to see the interior of a Moorish house—and 
something besides, which he handles with quite masterly 
delicacy. “ Where several families inhabit the same 
dwelling, which is the case in the poorer quarters of 
the town (slums are not a sign of progress and civilisa¬ 
tion peculiar to London), all women veil themselves. 
Each man attached to the establishment has his own 
particular knock wherewith to forewarn the womenkind 
and so permit his comrades* female belongings to save 
their faces and hide their shame, even if they show 
their legs. The effect is said to be strangely remini¬ 
scent of the West End on a wet day.” When a bag- 
man at Ampere volunteered the information and 
query, “Moi, je voyage en vins. Et vous?” Mr. Stott 
amused the company by answering, “Moi—en plaisir ' 
—bad French perhaps, but of unmistakable import. 
He seems to have travelled “en plaisir” throughout* 
and much of it he communicates to these vivacious and 
informing pages. 
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War and Diplomacy 


Les Origines Diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870-1871. 

Tome IX. (Gustave Ficker, Paris.) 

The ninth volume of this publication appears at a 
moment when war has left the limbo of chimeras and 
reasserted its existence as the most hideous of human 
facts. Perhaps the time for the full appreciation of 
these polite, but grim, consequential and often foolish 
documents has already passed; they contain many les¬ 
sons for times when thought is maturing, but are rather 
irritating to read when prudence has ceased to matter. 

The present volume deals with the penultimate stages 
of the negotiations that preceded the Seven Weeks* 
War; the last dispatch contained in it was written 
within a fortnight of the formal declarations. Diplo¬ 
macy has always been a favourite mark for the easy 
shafts of satire, and we suppose that any such collec¬ 
tion of documents as the one before us would only 
serve to enhance the verve of the mocker. “Etre diplo- 
mate . . . s'enfermer pour tailler des plumes." But 
a world without diplomacy is so utterly inconceivable 
that we are bound to conclude that it is one of the 
things that is always laughed at because it can never 
be laughed out of existence. The diplomatists, at 
least those whose Governments were not directly inter¬ 
ested in the maturing quarrel, did their duty; their 
fault was that they could not control uncontrollable 
forces. The best they could do was to elaborate 
formulae, and, when these formulae proved insufficient, 
to try to improve on them. This volume is the history 
of a couple of formulae, invented by the British and 
French Governments for the preservation of peace; the 
history is wearisome reading. The moral would pro¬ 
bably be worth having at any time but the present. 

We have noticed previous volumes of this publica¬ 
tion, and have taken more than one opportunity to 
insist on the self-evident truth that, in all these com¬ 
plicated negotiations, there was one person who knew 
his mind, and that was Bismarck. This is specially 
evident in the present issue; in one of the earliest dis¬ 
patches we get, d propos of a declaration of the Prus¬ 
sian Government, this remark of a French diplomatist: 
“ c'6tait montrer plus que le bout de Poreille et re- 
tourner complement la carte, qui ne cache plus a 
personne l'entente de la Prusse et de lTtalie." An 
attach^ at Vienna notes the rising exasperation of the 
Austrian people at the progressively provocative policy 
of Bismarck. The frankness of the German Chancellor 
has become proverbial, but there is a rather particular 
cynicism in his avowal to Benedetti that, in order to 
force Austria's hand, he was willing to resign, and 
advise his master to call the Liberals into power. 

It is well known that European opinion regarded 
Austria as the almost certain victor in the great 
struggle; abundant confirmation of this will be found 
in these pages. Yet it may be presumed that the evident 
uneasiness of the French representatives at the prowess 
of Bismarck meant that they would not like to back this 
opinion very far. 
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The traditional policy of England is well illustrated 
by some observations of Lord Clarendon to the French 
Ambassador: “L’Angleterre pourrait peut-&tre ad- 
mettre, si tel 6tait l'avis de la France et de la Russie, 
que, afin de pr6venir Texplosion d'une guerre, on laissat 
a la Prusse tout ou partie des Duch6s de l'Elbe; mais, 
pour assurer un r6sultat aussi contraire k la politique 
qu'elle avait constamment soutenue, elle ne prendrait 
certainement pas les armes." England must abstain 
from material intervention and from unnecessary en¬ 
gagements. It is probable that this policy was sound 
enough in the circumstances, but it did not go very 
far towards composing the European situation; it cul¬ 
minated in the proposal of a joint recommendation to 
the hostile Powers to come to an understanding, and, 
as the French Foreign Minister remarked: “Quelle in¬ 
fluence en effet pourraient exercer sur les dispositions 
de TAutriche, de la Prusse et de ITtalie de simples 
conseils donn6s au nom de l'humanit£ ?" 


Shorter Reviews 

The English Year: Summer . By W. BEACH Thomas 
and A. K. COLLETT. Illustrated. (T. C. and E. 
C. Jack. 10s. 6d. net.) 

T HIS book completes the very interesting series 
issued by Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack. As we re¬ 
marked when dealing with the previous volumes, they are 
both valuable and useful to all who take any interest 
in country life. The present edition, with the numerous 
illustrations, is quite equal to any of those which pre¬ 
ceded it. The country is now in all its glory of colour 
and the birds in all their beauty of song. Even London 
is not without its share of this generous period, for the 
splendid parks foster and cherish some of the best 
both in plant and animal life. We hope that the books 
will all have a large sale, for the trouble and labour 
spent upon them well deserve a good reward. 


La Laxdcela Saga . Ligende Historique islandaise . 
Translated by FERNAND Moss£. With a Map, In¬ 
troduction and Notes. (F 6 lix Alcan, Paris. 
3 50.) 

THE Laxdoela Saga ranks, says M. Mossi, as “one of the 
most beautiful after that of Burnt Njal." It has been 
translated more than once into English, but we under¬ 
stand that this is the first French version that has been 
attempted. Of the translation we shall not attempt to 
speak, except to say that it reads extremely well, in 
spite of the difficulties, indicated in his modest preface 
by M. Moss£, of the passage from an ancient Scandi¬ 
navian to a modem romance language. 

The introduction is pithy and commendably brief; so 
are the notes. M. Moss6 lays stress upon the fact that 
in Iceland we get Scandinavian society at its purest. If 
we must cavil, it is at the attempt of the editor to recon¬ 
cile in his subject the work of art and the historical 
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document; “ la monotonie de la vie meme ” is a good 
boniment for the document, but a poor one for the work 
of art, which clamours for the element of selection. 

The most considerable body of episodes contained in 
the saga deals with the story of Gudrun, her four 
marriages, and her attachment for and revenge on the 
insensible Kjartan. The episode of the latter’s depar¬ 
ture for Norway is deliciously artless; Gudrun demands 
to be taken too; Vest impossible,” replies Kjartan, 
“tes fr&res ne sont pas installs et ton pere est vieux et 
ils seraient prives de tout soin si tu t’en allais du pays; 
attends-moi trois hivers.” Gudrun does not wait three 
winters, and the ungallant lover has to learn, by still¬ 
born experience, “furens quid femina possit.” A duck¬ 
ing match with the King of Norway, and the spectacle 
of the conversion of the Norwegians to Christianity—a 
very cold-blooded performance—are among Kjartan’s 
foreign experiences. 


The Statesman's Year Book . Edited by J. SCOTT 
Keltie, LL.D. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 
IT is the fifty-first issue of the “Statesman’s Year Book” 
which is now before us. Revised and brought up to 
date, it is an invaluable book of reference for all matters 
connected with the British Empire and every other 
nation. The new map of the Balkan States shows the 
condition in which the countries were left after the 
last war. Turkey and China have also been revised and 
the constitutional changes in Egypt noticed. 


Fiction 

Penrod . By BOOTH Tarkington. (Hodder and 

Stoughton. 6s.) 

O write interestingly of a boy of eleven years of age 
for thirty-one chapters is no easy task; yet Mr. 
Tarkington has accomplished the feat, and it is possible 
for the reader, as he puts down the book, to wish that 
there was more, for it is all very good. Penrod is a 
“pickle”—the worst boy in the American city where he 
lives. His escapades are alarming, causing consterna¬ 
tion among the parents of his friends and fear among 
many of his companions. With it all, he is a true boy, 
hearty, vigorous, and daring; but it is the humour 
which the author works into the story that adds so much 
to its interest. There is no striving after effect; 
everything happens as naturally as possible, and the 
reader learns as much of Penrod from the apt descrip¬ 
tion of the impression he makes on other people as from 
the account of his own misdoings. To quote moderately 
from a book like this is not fair; each phrase, each 
sentence has been carefully chosen by the author, and 
in a measure is dependent on what has gone before. It 
is necessary to read a whole chapter thoroughly to enjoy 
it. The book belongs to the style of which there are 
far too few. To entertain and to cause many an amused 
chuckle is an art more writers would do well to culti¬ 
vate. Novels with “problems” and “purposes” are 
dreary affairs; “ Penrod ” is bright and clever. 
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More Tabloid Tales . By LOUISE HEILGERS. (Odhams, 
Ltd. is. net.) 

There is no doubt that Miss Heilgers can write a very 
good short story. Her models are probably French, and 
in several instances the scene is laid in France. On the 
whole they are not cheerful, in some cases the sadness 
almost merges into bitterness. “A man promises love 
to a woman in much the same way as he promises a 
cheque to his tailor. It satisfies both and commits him 
to nothing. . . . Every woman who is loved becomes a 
queen in her own right. That, sooner or later, she will 
have to abdicate from her proud position matters not at 
all at the moment of possession. . . He was a genius, 
therefore he made love to every woman of his acquaint¬ 
ance, with the exception of his wife,” are a few of the 
views expressed by the author’s characters. In “The 
Unbidden Guest,” “Old Maid Sally,” and a few more, 
Miss Heilgers breaks away from the traditional “smart 
story” and writes of human nature without its artificial 
trappings. This is the style of which we hope to read 
more from the same pen. Of the others, there are plenty 
in second- and third-rate weekly papers, to say nothing 
of the French originals, written, published and circu¬ 
lated merely for the peculiar taste of some English 
readers. Mr. Bottomley’s introduction is silly and 
worthless. 


Dr . Ashford and His Neighbours. By F. WARRE 
CORNISH. (John Murray. 6s.) 

Those who care only for the ordinary novel of love- 
making and romance will not find a great deal to in¬ 
terest them until at least two hundred and fifty pages of 
Mr. Cornish’s book have been read; on the other hand, 
many who are fond of reading quiet reflections on men 
and events in general will greatly like the first part of the 
story. Dr. Ashford is a kindly country gentleman, in¬ 
teresting himself in everyone and everything he knows 
and sees around him. His life is that of many an Eng¬ 
lish gentleman, and the people who figure with him in 
the pages of the book constitute, as the author says in 
his preface, “a world of small people, and small pains 
and pleasures” ; “but not,” as he also adds, “therefore, 
to be despised.” They are gentle, kind, and courteous, 
possessing in a great degree the English reserve and dis¬ 
like of betraying their actual feelings. In fact, Dr. 
Ashford himself, a comfortable bachelor of forty-five, 
would have been in danger of never finding out his real 
regard for an excellent lady of his acquaintance had it 
not been for the usual busybody of the town. There is 
also another small romance, but it is merely one incident 
among others of a different kind and absorbs a com¬ 
paratively small part of the whole story. The local 
comments upon the arrival of a suffragan Bishop to his 
office are very good and we wish there were more com¬ 
ments on other matters. Being a cathedral city, and 
Church dignitaries very much in evidence, there is, of 
course, the usual dispute between an Anglican priest 
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who desires to re-introduce beauty and reverence into the 
worship of God and his old-fashioned congregation to 
whom change of any sort is abhorrent. The general 
atmosphere of the whole book recalls Jane Austen to the 
nnnd, although details are not given the attention they 
would have received at the hands of this earlier writer. 


A Holiday in Austria—I 

1 LEFT the train at Schladming, Austria, and found 
myself on the permanent way, facing a station 
without platforms. A military-looking station-master, 
whose legs seemed to have been poured into thin tubes 
of trousers, was conversing with one or two passengers. 
The engine’s funnel apparently supported a grimy tub, 
from which issued dense clouds of smoke, while its 
complex machinery was dripping oil copiously. Then 
the train started. It looked like a black snake crawl¬ 
ing into the mountains. 

The luggage was placed in an extraordinary vehicle 
that was originally used for farm purposes, attended 
by an old man who, by his appearance, had made it 
a principle throughout life to go slow, to rest often, 
to seek frequent refreshment, and to accept the in¬ 
evitable without comment. 

I left the town, and climbed a steep footpath, ad¬ 
vised to look out for red and white stripes painted on 
the fir-trees, a sign indicating the direction I should 
take. Half an hour ago it had been raining heavily; 
now it was fine, and raindrops had deepened the glow 
of wild strawberries and scattered a wealth of jewels 
everywhere. Looking back, I saw Schladming nest¬ 
ling in a valley like some fairy city. Through the 
town a green river flowed, so brilliantly green that it 
seemed to be covered with freshly gathered grass. The 
green of the water and the white of the buildings made 
a pleasing colour effect, and on that hot summer after¬ 
noon gave the impression of coolness. Away in the 
distance, stretching for miles to right and left of me, 
I saw snow-clad mountains, peak rising above peak in 
friendly rivalry, a glorious company of white im¬ 
mortals. I went on again. An old woman, with a 
large wicker-basket on her back, from which protruded 
the red-brown legs of a small deer, accosted me with a 
“ Griiss Gott!” Not knowing at that time precisely 
what she meant, I gave her a tolerably good echo of 
her words. 

It was a long, steep climb, and by the time I reached 
Kulm it was growing dark. The sound of rolling 
balls and laughter came from a skittle-alley that had 
been built close to the Catholic Church. Now I had 
not to look back for mountains. There was a long, 
white line of them before me, with peaks rounded, 
sharp-pointed, squat, or merely ruggedly fantastic, 
and I was walking through a wonderful broad valley 
that recalled MacWhirter’s famous picture, “June in 
the Austrian Tyrol.” Many flowers are painted in 
that picture; I had always thought that the artist had 
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exaggerated this feature. Now I discovered that he 
might have depicted many more and come nearer to 
portraying this Land of Flowers and Mountains. 1 
continued to follow the dusty road till I came to my 
destination, the “ Ramsauhof.” 

The lady of the pension greeted me at the 
door, and poured forth a welcome. Her kindly face 
alternated between the melancholy and the humorous. 
She was evidently oblivious to Vienna fashion, and 
wore a voluminous black dress and a series of tippets, 
so shy that they half concealed each other. 

When I reached the dining-room I found that the 
only other visitors at the pension were a lady 
and her daughter, both entirely lacking in English 
frigidity. They struck a friendly note at the 
start, to which I was only too glad to respond. The 
fair-haired girl talked much, laughed much, and was 
evidently full of good spirits. The meal over, we all 
paced up and down the drive. Fraiilein Lart soon 
grew tired of pacing, and began to dance instead. She 
was a kind of sunburnt fairy—who had drunk deep 
from the well of laughter and saw life as a 
delicious joke. Her hair had a way of coming 
down, and in an irresponsible moment I gave her the 
name of Rapunzel. I had vain hopes of putting her 
into a book, of catching the sound of her laughter and 
the sunshine of her smile, of recording in some measure 
the charm of her spontaneous ways. But who can 
capture with a pen a fairy, who can hold in 
cold print a bubbling stream that changes from moment 
to moment and is never still? She sang charmingly 
from the “ Kinder Lieder.” She could yodel more 
effectively than the peasants, and win a clearer and 
finer echo from the mountains. 

There can be no doubt that June is the ideal month 
for Austria, for at that time of the year her fields are 
gardens of the most beautiful flowers. Glocken , 
marguerites, ragged-robins, sorrel, to name only a few, 
nodded their heads together in the grass. Towards the 
end of the month, however, the hay harvest commences, 
and it is a proceeding that might fittingly be called 
the massacre of flowers. Most of the harvest is done 
by hand, the men cutting down the grass and blossom 
at dawn, the women tossing them in the sunshine at 
a later hour. There are no obese hayricks in Austria. 
The hay is ingeniously thrown upon stakes, from five 
to six feet long, so that the fields at this time display 
many companies of muffled figures. The effect of 
these shadowy forms at night is extremely weird; they 
seem to be alive, to be murmuring together, a vast 
array of peasants who will presently leave the fields 
to go adventuring in the valleys and mountains. When 
the hay is thoroughly sun-dried, it is placed in small 
carts. I happened to watch the performance on one 
occasion, and noticed that, as soon as a cart had been 
filled, the peasants gathered about it and sang a song 
of thanksgiving. It gave a touch of romance, a 
leisurely, uncommercial air to the harvesting. The 
song over, grandfather whipped the ruminating oxen, 
and away the load went jerkily up the hill, followed 
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by the men and women, who, in view of an approach¬ 
ing storm, had finished their work for the day. As 
soon as the creaking and bounding vehicle had reached 
level ground, grandfather climbed up on the hay and 
lit a large pipe, the bowl of which reached to his waist. 


The Magazines 

M OST of the August magazines and reviews were 
issued, of course, just before the outbieak of 
the European War, and the articles which they contain 
on political and national subjects, while still of value, 
read as curiously out of date in view of the rapid 
developments of the past week or two. The Nineteenth 
Century , for example, has what would have been con¬ 
sidered three weeks ago a couple of important essays 
on “The Irish Danger/' the very theme which is now 
changed into the bright spot in the general gloom. Sir 
Harry Johnston, in a postscript to his article on Ger¬ 
many, Russia, and Austria-Hungary, explains that he 
prefers to let it stand as originally written in April; 
it is interesting, but in parts rather a case of what might 
have been. Lord Roberts writes on “Our Dwindling 
Army"—another title which may now be reversed. 
Turning to less urgent affairs, we find “More New 
Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle" supplied by Alexander 
Carlyle, some of them quite charming; an impeachment 
of our telephone system by C. S. Goldman, M.P.; a 
moderately good essay on “American Humour," by 
Professor Stephen Leacock, who is better, we think, as 
an exponent than as a critic; and a dissertation on “A 
Vanishing Virtue," that of obedience, by W. S. Lilly, 
not to be termed brilliant, but certainly timely and full 
of wisdom. 

The Fortnightly opens with an article on Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain, by Maurice Woods, principally an analysis of 
his career. Irish matters are treated by a capable con¬ 
tributor, but the subject has been overshadowed, and a 
sentence in the summing-up of the then conditions in 
Austria shows how dangerous is prophecy: “It seems 
unlikely that the murder of the Archduke will lead to 
war with Servia." Mr. Edmund Gosse describes “Swin¬ 
burne's Unpublished Writings" in some luminous and 
reminiscent pages which all students of literature 
should read; James Milne discusses “The Popular Re¬ 
print in England"; Arthur A. Baumann writes on 
“Walter Bagehot," and there are other articles of sub¬ 
ordinate appeal. In the British Review the chief item of 
interest after the political matters is a capital essay 
on “Futurism and the Futurists," by R. F. Smalley, 
in which, amid the confusion surrounding the popular 
conceptions of the artist-rebels, a clear appeal is made 
for serious consideration. Mr. Smalley has an excellent 
humour and a fine sense of style. “Things as Seen by 
a French Secondary Teacher" gives a good idea of the 
French educational system; and, for the rest, there is 
some verse and a little poetry, and the beginning of a 
story by Wilfrid Ward, illustrated by G. K. Chester¬ 
ton. 
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The Candid Quarterly in its third issue admirably 
maintains the incisive note struck in the first. Mr. 
Gibson Bowles follows up the articles on the King and 
the Sovereignty, which opened the previous numbers, 
with an article on the Cabinet—“ an invention, not of 
Statesmanship or of Patriotism, but of Party," in¬ 
tended to secure government by the Party, for the 
Party, through the Party. The force of this telling 
essay is in no way diminished by recent events, the 
moral of. which surely is that the country shows at its 
greatest when Party is suppressed. On another vital 
subject, the Selborne-Fisher system of Naval Training, 
present events will shed much light, which will show how 
far these candid criticisms are warranted, or the reverse. 
An article on the alleged British Empire, and what the 
growth of Bureaucracy means to its future, will be 
worth reading when the crisis which has shown the 
Empire to be very much one at heart has passed. Five 
minutes may be spared even at this time in reading an 
appreciation of Bob, the Irish terrier who was killed 
by a motor-car. “ His truly was the love passing the 
love of women." 

The first results of an inquiry, upon a comparative 
basis, into the culture and social institutions of the 
simpler peoples—“An Essay in Correlation"—by Pro¬ 
fessor L. T. Hobhouse and two collaborators, is the 
principal feature of the new issue of the Sociological 
Review . The number also contains articles on “Social 
Change in America," by Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, on 
“Darwinism and Sociology," by Mr. G. Spiller, and 
“Scientific Management in America," by F. W. Taylor. 

In view of our recent remarks on Earl Fitzwilliam's 
successful experiment in the conveyance of ammunition 
and guns across country by motor, an article entitled 
“Mechanical Transport for the Imperial Forces," by 
Horace Wyatt, in the Britannic Review , will be of 
special interest. The author goes into the technical 
details of the motor-vehicle at some length, and his 
conclusions should be of value. Captain Cecil Price 
praises the Boy Scout Movement, and two contributions 
deal with Canada, one being an interview with the Hon. 
G. H. Per ley, the Dominion Acting High Commissioner 
now in London. Sir Charles Bruce, in the Empire 
Review , explains the position with regard to the refusal 
of his request to be allowed to give evidence before the 
Royal Commission on the Civil Service in May last, 
and, according to the statements here published, there 
certainly seems something wrong in the methods of the 
authorities. Sir Charles repeats his offer to present im¬ 
portant evidence, supported by fresh documents, and it 
is to be hoped that his strong article will attract atten¬ 
tion. Lord Sydenham deals with “The Channel Tun¬ 
nel"; F. W. Gisborne, in “An Industrial Dictatorship," 
presents the state of labour affairs in the Australian 
Commonwealth clearly, and there are other notable con¬ 
tributions. 

Sir Henry Lucy continues his “Sixty Years in the 
Wilderness" in the CornhilC dealing in his chatty man¬ 
ner with “A Group of Peers." There is a very fine 
little story by Miss S. Macnaughten, “The Gramo¬ 
phone," another in a different vein, “Gifts Differing," 
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by Evelyne E. Rynd, and a good article, "Of Sundry 
Inns Abroad/’ by Sir James Yoxall. Dr. Stephen 
Paget continues his "New Parents’ Assistant,” and 
other items help to make a capital number. 

The illustrations in colour of the current Harper'5 
Magazine are exceptionally fine, and the reading matter 
is at the usual high level. A novel, "The Turmoil,” 
by Booth Tarkington, begins in this number, and there 
are many stories by well-known American authors. A 
very interesting and beautifully illustrated contribution 
is on “Visions of Old Waterways," by Edward Hunger- 
ford and W. J. Aylward. Memories of the Kaiser’s 
Court in 1903 will attract attention at this time, especi¬ 
ally as King Edward plays a part. The Windsor also 
is an excellent number, with stories and articles of every 
description; Sir Rider Haggard, J. M. Forman, Claude 
Grahame-White, Halliwell Sutcliffe, are some of the 
names appearing in this issue. 

"The Parable of Panama,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Glen- 
dower Evans, in the new issue of the quarterly Socialist 
Review , draws attention in a striking way to, and 
points the moral of, what is described as "one of the 
master deeds of history.” The writer is of opinion that 
the care of the labour force which characterised the 
work is significant. Not only did the United States 
Government run hotels and supply food both for em¬ 
ployees and visitors, but among other institutions there 
was a Government laundry. The eight-hour working 
day was prescribed by Congress, and provision has been 
made for those crippled in the service; these are allowed 
to take plots of land according to their capacity, and 
will be paid for their labour over and above the sum 
they receive for maintenance. When the Cana} is com¬ 
pleted, the Government has undertaken to bring into 
cultivation certain areas of land as a base of fresh 
supplies for resident Government employees. 

The Atlantic Monthly for July has some good and 
thoughtful essays, the best being entitled "The Greek 
Genius,” by John Jay Chapman, which, we understand, 
will be elaborated and published in book-form; cer¬ 
tainly it is well worthy of this distinction. "Some 
Enthusiasms I Have Known,” by R. H. Schauffler, is 
an acute and amusing study, and the stories are good. 

The Librarian and Book World has a suggestive 
article advocating the addition of a paragraph in all 
catalogues describing the scope and utility of each 
book. Bird Notes and News is an excellent little 
quarterly, and the opening pages, "Round the Light¬ 
house Lantern,” are of great interest to all who love 
our bird-life. The Champion is one of our best boys* 
magazines, and the August issue is a splendid one, 
though we miss the article on the construction of work¬ 
ing models which should always be a feature. 


Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s new novel, “ Perch of 
the Devil,” will, in spite of wars and rumours of wars, 
be published by Mr. Murray in the course of this 
summer. 


Strange Siege Menus 

E 5 PITE the sanguinary set-back their arms have 
encountered at Liege, the German military 
authorities profess that what has happened on the 
Belgian frontier is but an insignificant episode in the 
opening of a far-reaching campaign. If such be the 
case, we may look forward to many further excursions 
and alarums, culminating from time to time in the be¬ 
leaguering of various fortified towns in the near future. 
Li&ge has shown the way, and no city, as happened in 
France in 1870, is likely to surrender to the summons of 
four arrogant Uhlans without a show of defence. Yet 
no matter how well provisioned it may be at the outset, 
a besieged town sheltering a considerable population of 
non-combatants is bound, after some months, or per¬ 
haps only a few weeks, of investment, to feel the dire 
pangs of hunger. 

The pinch of starvation will often cause human beings 
to devour with avidity that which under normal condi¬ 
tions they would loathe. It is all very well to say, a 
chacun son godt, but when the devil, in the guise of 
famine, drives, and the foe is thundering at your gates, 
you must take your courage, as the French say, in both 
hands, and never forget that “what’s one man’s poison 
is another’s meat.” 

In the Franco-Prussian war Paris held out for over 
four months, from September 19 to January 28, that is 
135 days. By November, however, the carefully hus¬ 
banded provisions were running short; the animals of 
the Zoological Gardens were slaughtered to replenish in 
part the city’s larder, and many were sold at prices 
averaging seven francs a pound. Two of the earliest 
victims were the twin elephants, Castor and Pollux, 
whose trunks fetched forty-five francs a pound; other 
parts of their gigantic carcases could be had for from 
ten to fifteen francs, and for a few days escalope 
d'lliphant, sauce echalotle figured on the bill of fare of 
a fashionable restaurant. Their flesh was described as 
tough, coarse, and oily. A couple of carcases of skinned 
wolves were to be seen outside one of the leading 
butcher’s shops, and the antelopes were at once snapped 
up regardless of cost. 

Kangaroo commanded twelve francs a pound; but a 
bear for two hundred francs the whole animal was de¬ 
cidedly a bargain. A party of Englishmen sat down 
to a Christmas dinner at which ten pounds of camel 
took the place of the usual turkey or goose. An ex¬ 
perienced chef found it impossible to make a palatable 
dish of the he-goat, which could be purchased at the 
rate of about a franc and a half per pound. He ex¬ 
perimented with various acids—oxalic, tartaric, sul¬ 
phuric, and others—diluted with water, but the odour 
peculiar to the animal still clung to it, and it was much 
the same with the moufflon, the wild sheep of Corsica. 

It was only natural for horseflesh to masquerade as 
beef. In flavour it was a little sweeter, but in other re¬ 
spects much like it; four francs a pound was about the 
maximum price at the butcher’s. A portion of cheval en 
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daube at a restaurant was six francs, and one of rosbif 
de cheval au macaroni three francs and a half. 

Both mule and donkey flesh were much appreciated, 
and the former was retailed at about two francs a 
pound. It figured on the menu of one restaurant as 
carrt de mulet> sauce foivrade , and cost three francs the 
portion, while sautk d'dne d la bourgeoise was half a 
franc more. A provision dealer of the Palais-Royal 
sold roast donkey foal at twelve francs the small 
packet. A well-known writer on gastronomy was stroll¬ 
ing through the local market one dull cold morning in 
search of something succulent for his dinner, when his 
attention was attracted by the notice, 4 'Donkey flesh 
sold here.” He entered the shop and inquired of the 
young person in attendance: — 

44 Where did you get this meat from, miss ? ” 

44 Alas ! sir, we had two beautiful donkeys which were 
the pride of our village; but we had to come into Paris 
for safety, and they had to be slaughtered. They were 
called Ernest and Joseph, and Joseph was sold-” 

44 By his brethren ? ” 

44 No, by my father. This is Ernest before you, all 
that remains of him. Doesn’t he look appetising ? His 
tail is fifteen francs; this filet, twenty; his brain, six¬ 
teen; his heart, ten; and very cheap too! Which will 
you have ? * * 

44 I will take the heart, miss.” 

It was carefully wrapped up in one of General 
Trochu’s proclamations: 44 Paris will never sur¬ 
render! ” and the gourmet went on his way rejoicing; 
only to suffer from a bad attack of indigestion, for 
Ernest’s heart proved to be less tender than the young 
lady’s. So long as it lasted, donkey flesh was all the 
fashion; an invitation to dinner was frequently accom¬ 
panied by the statement, '‘There will be donkey.” The 
flesh was described as delicious, like mutton in colour, 
firm and savoury. 

Cats and dogs were in great demand, especially the 
former, which were termed "gutter rabbits” and dis¬ 
played for sale invitingly set off with paper frills and 
coloured ribbons. In December a cat cost six francs, but 
the price soon rose to seven and even eight. The flesh 
was described as something between rabbit and squirrel, 
with a flavour all its own. Seasoned with pistachio 
nuts, olives, gherkins, and pimento, pussy proved a 
very dainty dish; and either smothered in onions, or in 
a ragout, the flesh was pronounced excellent. SautS de 
chat aux racines was five francs a portion. Some years 
after the siege a pyramid of cats’ heads was discovered 
in the Catacombs, just beneath an air-shaft which com¬ 
municated with the cellars of a restaurant. 

A little Cantonese puppy, according to a well-known 
epicure, is as nice a thing as one can eat; when bred for 
the table it is fed entirely on cream and rice, and is 
considered a luxury in China. Francisque Sarcey in¬ 
dignantly protested against the practice of eating the 
friend of man; but hunger knows no law, and canine 
cutlets fetched two francs each, a leg, during November, 
double that price per pound. A man was offered one 
hundred francs for a fat poodle, and a connoisseur pro- 
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nounced that breed the best; spaniel he compared to 
lamb, but bull-dog was coarse and tasteless. A married 
couple had a pet dog, of which they were very fond ; 
but a day came when the cupboard was bare, and dear 
Fedor had to be killed, cooked and eaten. His master 
and mistress sat down to dinner with tears in their eyes, 
and during the meal, the lady, after sucking them, 
mechanically placed the tiny rib-bones on the side of her 
plate. "Poor Fedor,” she observed with a sigh, "what 
a treat these would have been for him.” 

Forest rats in Cuba, which feed mainly on Brazil 
nuts, are esteemed excellent eating, and to the Chinese 
rat soup is a great delicacy; while the rats which infest 
the cellars of the wine-growers of the Bordelais are 
highly prized when killed in a state of intoxication. The 
beleaguered Parisians, however, had to put up with the 
rodents of their sewers. They were generally served at 
the restaurants as "salmi of game,” which has been de¬ 
scribed as excellent—something between frog and rab¬ 
bit. In December they were seventy-five centimes each, 
but the price soon rose to a franc, and to a franc and a 
half if fat from the drains; early in January they were 
quoted at two francs. But that was not an exorbitant 
price, for it is recorded that during the siege of London¬ 
derry they were sold for seven shillings each. What a 
trade might be done in rats, as an article of food, were 
it not for ignorant prejudice; a single pair will breed 
into eight hundred in a year. 

In spite of the dire straits they were in, the Parisians 
could make merry, as is evidenced by the caricatures of 
the time. One represents Napoleon III devouring an 
eagle. 

44 You rascal !” exclaims King William, 44 What are 
you doing with your eagle?” 

44 Eating it,” replies Badinguet. 44 What else can I 
do with it ? ” A. VlZETELLY. 


The Stage according to Max 

Reinhardt 

LTHOUGH at the present time the theatre of war 
is the only one that can hold our attention for 
any length of time, it is well, perhaps, to turn from 
that all-absorbing topic to gentler arts which at least 
enhance the amenities of life and broaden our outlook 
on humanity. For this purpose Mr. Huntly Carter’s 
work* offers every opportunity. Particularly it deals 
with the reforms and innovations wrought by the 
director of so many famous productions from 44 The 
Lower Depths” to 44 Pel leas and Melisande,” from 
44 A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” to Shaw’s 44 Caesar 
and Cleopatra,” not to mention scores of other 
works. In general, it gives us the artistic views of 
our present enemies, the Germans, as applied to 
English plays. 

Mr. Carter is the champion of his hero, and ready 

* The Theatre of Max Reinhardt. By Huntly Carter, 
Illustrated. (Frank and Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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to defend him a thousand times against those who have 
thought Reinhardt “an unconscionable plagiary.” We 
own that this side of the matter does not interest us 
profoundly, nor do we admire the author’s bitter re¬ 
sponses to critics of various methods of stage produc¬ 
tion for which they have no sympathy, or, perhaps, do 
not entirely understand. 

We do not say “ It is the cause ” that is important; 
as members of the audience in any European theatre, 
whether especially arranged for Dr. Reinhardt’s work 
or not, we are content to judge merely by results. In 
this way we are prepared to own to many failures, but 
claim that the whole labour of this famous protagonist 
has been of immense value to the stage. That he has 
sometimes used effects that have been employed before 
is as certain and inevitable as the fact that many of 
his own skilful inventions will be adapted by other 
new lights of production in the time to come. 

Art is of no nation, person, or time. Our minds 
may be the outcome of our artistic method, as Mr. 
George Moore thinks; but, nakedly original as we may 
desire to be, we cannot avoid being the heirs of the 
ages and part of an evolution that is far beyond our 
'force either to withhold or to accelerate. The most 
that can be done, and the highest thing, is to use our 
intellects and to remain sensitive to inspiration. All 
arts, especially, perhaps, the arts of the stage, are best 
encouraged by such means, and, broadly speaking, 
this is the attitude assumed by Reinhardt. 

The result Is told with infinite detail and explanation 
by Mr. Huntly Carter, who appears at times almost to 
overwhelm his subject with his admiration and the 
exposition of his own views. But it is a note of acute 
observation and even of egotism in the present volume 
which makes it such an extremely lively and stimulat¬ 
ing work. The technique of stage production and de¬ 
coration may not be to the taste of all readers, but the 
author superimposes on the matter in hand a personal 
note and a wide knowledge of his subject which makes 
“The Theatre of Max Reinhardt” a book of far 
deeper interest than the title implies. All who need a 
few hours’ respite from immediate concerns would do 
well to dip into the world of the stage which Mr. 
Carter lays bare for us. Egan Mew. 


Mr. Werner Laurie is publishing a timely volume 
entitled “The American Cup Races,” by H. L. Stone, 
at 1 os. 6d. net. The book gives a full account of these 
yacht races and descriptions of the events that lead up 
to the sending of an American boat to race in English 
waters. Its purpose is to make evident the significance 
and tradition attached to this great yachting event. It 
is a complete history of the racers and races from the 
time of the first race down to the latest Shamrock to 
challenge for the cup. Descriptions and plans of all 
boats are given for the practical yachtsman, and for 
the layman the human side of the races is included. 
The work is illustrated with 42 pictures. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By a Regular Devotee 

P EOPLE talk about the Parliamentary machine 
being old-fashioned and out-of-date. It may 
be; but it works remarkably well when all parties are 
agreed. On Wednesday week we sat down to get 

things in order. When Mr. Balfour founded the 
Council of Imperial Defence on non-party lines, people 
did not take much notice of it. There was a hazy belief 
that the members met together occasionally and 
discussed academically whether it was possible to in¬ 
vade England or not; the majority did not dream that 
they were preparing for what would probably happen 
in a great war. The results of their patient work and 
foresight—unnoticed and unknown—are now becoming 
apparent. Transit, food, cash, horses, motors, and a 
hundred other details all appear to be provided for and 
thought out. 

We learnt that three of the Ministry had resigned— 
Lord Morley, John Burns, and young Trevelyan. It 
is believed that they did not approve of the war. To 
have remained would have merely hampered the Govern¬ 
ment, and the general feeling was approval of their 
correct and conscientious attitude; they had rightly 
resigned. 

Asquith gave a little news. Our Ambassador had 
left Berlin, and Belgium had agreed to let the French 
cross their country; “and to-morrow,” Asquith said 
quite casually, “I shall ask for £100,000,000 Vote of 
Credit.” This was loudly cheered. Then began the 
introduction of a number of small Government Bills to 
deal with the new situation. 

McKenna brought in an Aliens Restriction Bill. It 
went through like a flash of light. Then the Chan¬ 
cellor came forward. He had nothing but good to re¬ 
port. The country had stood the shock of war admir¬ 
ably. There was no need to suspend payment in 
specie, although he spoke warmly about the folly and 
cowardice of those people who stealthily accumulated 
gold. “ Such people are assisting the enemy more 
effectively than if they took up arms against us.” He 
next announced that the Bank of England had decided 
to lower the Bank Rate from 10 to 6 per cent.—an amaz¬ 
ing proof of the strength of our position financially. 
Finally he produced a rough proof of the new £1 bank¬ 
note from his pocket, and handed it across the table to 
Mr. Balfour. 

It is now familiar to my readers that it cannot be 
called a work of art; someone rudely said it looked like 
a glorified cloak-room ticket. The Committee of 
National Defence, whilst having the scheme ready, had 
apparently not troubled to get an artist to prepare an 
artistic design. The French are different. They have pro¬ 
duced a delightful note, fresh and new, and yet, like the 
new silver, thirty years old; for all that time they have 
had the notes and the money ready for this emergency. 
The Chancellor generously acknowledged the help he 
had received from Austen, who coloured with pleasure. 
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The rest of the evening was spent in amicably clearing 
part of the order paper. There are still a large number 
of Bills to get through, but it is hoped that we shall 
be “up ” in some way or another by the end of the 
week. To have the House sitting during a big war is 
always a nuisance, and might be a danger. 

On Thursday we had the second great speech of the 
war. Asquith came to the table and explained the cir¬ 
cumstances under which he asked for one hundred 
millions of money. “We are fighting,” he said, “to 
fulfil a solemn international obligation—an obligation 
which, if it had been entered into between private per¬ 
sons in the ordinary concerns of life, would have been 
regarded as an obligation, not only of law, but ” (and 
here he raised his voice) “ of honour, which no self- 
respecting man could possibly have repudiated.” In 
its way it was as fine a speech as Grey’s, and naturally 
very much more free. Great Britain had taken her line, 
and the sooner the whole world knew what we intended 
to do the better. “We are fighting, also,” he went on, “to 
vindicate the principle that small nationalities are not 
to be crushed, in defiance of international good faith, 
by the arbitrary will of a strong and overmastering 
Power.” 

We learnt that Kitchener had gone to the War Office. 
When he arrived at 10.30 in the evening, the first thing 
he asked was if there was a bed on the premises, 
plainly intimating that he intended to stay there night 
and day. It is said that he is to have a free hand, and 
wants 500,000 more men. Mr. Asquith asked for a first 
instalment of 100,000, and got permission to raise them 
as easily as he was granted the hundred millions of 
money. 

The Peace Party are silent. The general feeling in 
the House is that we must use all our power at once to 
crush our foe; half-measures are worse than useless. On 
Friday Winston took charge. He announced the loss 
of the Amfhion , but assured the House that, in spite of 
rumours to the contrary, it was our only loss, and that 
up to the present there had been no fight in the 
North Sea. He spoke about the reckless way the Ger¬ 
mans were sowing mines on the high seas. Mines had 
been recognised as weapons of war to protect harbours, 
etc., but to let loose these dreadful engines of destruc¬ 
tion anywhere was a new thing in warfare, for they not 
only operated against an enemy but would sink neutrals 
and friendly ships. If the practice is continued, it is 
felt that the United States may step in—a wish that is 
perhaps father to the thought, for at present the Ameri¬ 
cans have declared their neutrality, yet allow German 
liners to coal in their ports—ships which may turn into 
cruisers at sea and harry our commerce. 

Arthur Markham accused the Labour men of stopping 
the miners working in South Wales. They had agreed 
to have a holiday on the Tuesday and Wednesday fol¬ 
lowing the Bank Holiday. On the Monday the colliers ■ 
received notice that more coal was wanted for the Navy. 
This was explained to the men, and they were quite 
willing to forgo their second day’s holiday and work, j 
“Then,” said Arthur Markham, “a Socialist Miners’ j 
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Federation official took the trouble to travel all the way 
from Scotland to stop them.” His theory was that war 
is wrong, and that the working men ought to stop it 
by not working; and this he succeeded in doing, whilst 
the colliers lay alongside the wharves, empty and help¬ 
less. “If it had happened in Germany,” said Mark¬ 
ham emphatically, “the man would have been shot.” 

Brace, whom he chiefly attacked, was absent. Ram¬ 
say MacDonald has resigned the leadership of the 
Labour Party, so Henderson, who has taken on the job 
temporarily, replied, and defended Brace. He said 
Brace, when he learnt the facts, sent a telegram on 
Tuesday, telling the men to go back to work, which 
they did. Macnamara chimed in; it was all right— 
little harm had been done; the Admiralty had plenty 
of coal, and there was no ground either for irritation 
or apprehension. 

More little war Bills were got on with. It seems the 
£100,000,000 is not to be used only for war purposes, 
but to help to tide over the financial strain. There is 
even a scheme on foot whereby the Government will 
guarantee the banks if they will help private firms to 
keep open. Of course, the firms will have to show they 
were solvent before the war; but it is felt that it will 
be better to keep men at work at all costs, rather than 
have to keep them and their families whilst out of work. 
This is a great advance on anything that has ever been 
done before, and is, I believe, another of the National 
Defence Committee’s schemes. “ F. E.” has been 
made chief of a new Press Bureau, which is much 
needed. 

We sat on Saturday. The Daily Mail and the Even¬ 
ing News had apparently published an account of a 
great naval fight in the North Sea, in which 19 German 
ships were alleged to have been sunk. “Jix” was very 
wroth about it. There was not a word of truth in it; 
they made money by selling the paper and then more 
money by selling the contradiction. 

Balfour mildly said he had a motor-car; was it of 
any use ? He felt sure there were many owners who, 
like himself, had not been applied to. He was gravely 
told that motors were wanted to take corn from the 
millers to the bakers and for the delivery of bread. 
The vision of A. J. B.’s handsome limousine delivering 
bread made the House smile. Everybody is very good- 
tempered and courteous. Trade is reviving and may be 
able to continue; indeed, there are some optimists who 
say we shall collar the trade the Continent cannot now 
do, and there will be a boom ! The censorship is strict, 
but all seems going well. 

On Monday we really met to adjourn. Asquith was 
expected to make a statement on the Irish question. 
Ulstermen and Nationalists both agreed that the status 
quo ante should be maintained; but what was the status 
quo ante? The Nationalists said: “Oh, Home Rule 
will go through as arranged! It has run through its 
three sessions, and is entitled to be put on the Statute 
Book. That is the status quo ante." “ That’s all very 
well,” said the Ulstermen, “ but what about the Amend- 
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ing Bill ? That was hung up without prejudice in view 
of the war.** 

We wondered what Asquith would do. What kind 
of statement could he make which would satisfy both 
parties ? That astute gentleman sailed over the diffi¬ 
culty without any trouble whatever. He tersely moved 
“ that the House do now adjourn for a fortnight,** and 
hoped “ in the interval to make some proposals which 
may meet with something like general acceptance.** 
Bonar Law seconded the motion, and he was equally 
brief: “ I would gladly help to realise the hope ex¬ 
pressed by the Prime Minister that some way may be 
found to prevent a controversial debate in this House, 
which at such time could be little short of a national 
calamity.** That was all; the House was adjourned 
before anybody could say anything, and in a fortnight 
a lot may happen. 

In the meantime a great deal of useful detailed work 
was done. The £4,000,000 Housing Bill was passed 
after some suggestions from Walter Long. 

In reply to John Redmond, Asquith said Kitchener 
was most anxious to employ the National Volunteers. 
There were heaps of supplemental questions to Tennant, 
who showed signs that the strain was telling on him, 
for he answered one or two rather testily. His brother- 
in-law, the Premier, came to his assistance when he got 
beyond his depth and dragged him on shore again. 

McKenna forgave his old enemies, and announced 
that the King had been graciously pleased to pardon 
all the suffragettes and also the strikers who had been 
imprisoned. In fact, the whole House was full of 
peace and goodwill in the face of a frightful war. The 
German Emperor, with all his close and intimate know¬ 
ledge of English politics, never dreamed of such a 
state of affairs. 

We parted to organise our own constituencies, and 
we shall not meet again until August 25, although 1 
should not be surprised if the sitting was not then ad¬ 
journed again. 


The work of the Committee of the National Relief 
Fund, of which the Prince of Wales is Treasurer, now 
being carried on at York House, St. James*s Palace, is 
a marvel of rapid organisation which could only have 
been effected by men of resourceful energy, large ex¬ 
perience, and great business capacity. The Committee 
was formed on the day following the declaration of 
war, the Prince of Wales's appeal was sent out on 
Thursday, and on Friday the comparatively small 
staff at first engaged removed to the spacious rooms at 
York House, where it was at once largely augmented 
by utilising the services of voluntary helpers. Scores 
of typists, clerks, and others are now employed there 
in two shifts, the work of handling the enormous cor¬ 
respondence, preparing the subscription lists, and dis¬ 
seminating information to the Press, proceeding without 
intermission from early morning until late at night. 
Subscriptions to the Fund should be forwarded to the 
Prince of Wales at Buckingham Palace, cheques being 
made payable to his Royal Highness. Envelopes, 
which need not be stamped, should be clearly marked 
" National Relief Fund.** 
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“Academy” Acrostics 

CONDITIONS 

T HERE will be 12 weekly Acrostics. Prizes of £5, £3, 
and £2 will be awarded to those who are first, second, 
and third on the list with correct solutions. One point will 
be awarded for each correct light. The Acrostic Editor’s 
decision on all questions, whether appeals, ties, or division 
of prizes, must be accepted as final. 

Answers should reach The Academy office not later than 
the first post on the Wednesday morning following the date 
of the paper in which the Acrostic appears, and should be 
addressed to the Acrostic Editor, The Academy, 63, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

(Eighth of the Series.) 

A bird, with feathers! Do you think 
That you could take it for a drink ? 

0 ) C 

T 

(Say you this should be forbidden ? 

So disguised ? the meaning hidden ?) 

(2) The end bespeak ! 

O great! O Greek ! 

(3) A banging of kettles, and hootings and hisses, 

A mock serenade, that one thankfully misses; 

A journal satirical; that is what this is. 

(4) A method of manoeuvres for 

The players in a “ game of war." 

E. N. 


SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S DOUBLE ACROSTIC 


In the days when Peace sits weeping, and the Nations are 
at war, 

The ships will fight their battles, where they’ve never fought 
before, 

As in olden days, ’tis true, 

They’ll be sailing through the blue, 

But they’ll fly at one another in an element that’s new. 

Our Empire bids us build them lest we court a quick 
defeat, 

For fleet will be the movement of the flying foeman's fleet! 
(And “flying foeman," nowadays, does not imply retreat!) 

(1) She boldly comes between them; mark how they 
Are thus transformed, becoming pallid, grey. 

(2) 'Tis perfect, though not English; eh, so? 

And when you've found it, you may say so. 

(3) Quite common, and it’s national; 

It makes tongues coarse, or rational. 

(4) Illegal though it seems to be, 

It’s just what's wanted to a T! 

(5) Serviceable for the masses; 

(You’ll have no strife, one hopes, with it), 

On his shoulders, as he passes, 

Priest or pilgrim copes with it. 

(6) O’erhead, we see them multiplied; 

And, underfoot, they oft divide; 

From books subtracted; and you're able 
To add them. (That completes the table). 

One light is reversed. E. N. 

(1) A she N 

(2) E urek A 

(3) R aglu V (Vulgar, reversed) 

(4) I llic I (t) 

(5) A mic E 

(6) L eave S 

Note.—No. 2, “Eureka" (“I have found it!*’), perfect 
tense of the Greek verb “to find.” 

Solutions to No. 6 (“ Criss Cross ”) were received from 
Albo, Chutney, Enos, Fin, Jorrocks, Jitn, Kamsin, Mancuni, 
Marguerite, F. C. Moore, Nelisha, Pussy, Mrs. A. Rogers, 
Sadykins, Spider, Strum, W. J. Tiltmau, T. Walker, Morgan 
Watkins, Wiccamicus, and Wilbro. 
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perial and Foreign 

THE WAR 


Affairs 

August II. 


A SHORT week has passed since Western Europe be¬ 
came the vital region in the greatest war the world 
has ever seen, and, naturally enough, nothing of a de¬ 
cisive character has, so far, marked the progress of 
hostilities. On the sea the British Navy is performing 
a dual function. Its fighting strength is standing to 
its guns in never-tiring watchfulness, awaiting, per¬ 
force, the developments of the enemy. For the rest, 
our mobile flotillas are occupied day and night in 
guard duty along our shores and trade routes and in 
cutting out the shipping commerce of Germany. In 
this last respect England has swiftly demonstrated the 
inestimable importance attaching to the command of 
the sea, an importance which will increase as the weeks 
elapse. But it is quite necessary to bear in mind that 
any security we may thus enjoy is made possible only 
by virtue of the vigilance of a fleet in being, and that 
so long as the sea force of the enemy remains unim¬ 
paired that very vigilance implies our vulnerability. 
That is to say, speaking in no way specifically, our 
general strategic position as an island nation, while 
allowing for crushing initiative, is at the same time 
essentially defensive, and must remain so until our first 
line has repeated the vital achievement of Trafalgar. 

It has been assumed in some quarters that the Kaiser’s 
Navy has everything to gain by waiting even to the 
point of refusing to give battle at all. However this 
may be, we certainly can lose nothing by the prolonga¬ 
tion of the naval lull, either from the point of view of 
the efficiency of personnel or of the progress of ship¬ 
building. But to believe for one moment that the 
Germans have even contemplated the possibility of 
permanent skulking in home waters is grievously to 
underrate both their prowess and their military wisdom. 
The present is no time for the open discussion of 
strategy, more especially of naval strategy; but we may 
perhaps be allowed to state this very elementary fact: 
that if successful in any policy of “ drawing off ” force 
from our main strength in the direction of their coasts 
German naval strategists will know how to employ the 
immense advantage which the Kiel Canal offers as an 
alternative egress and ingress from and to their bases 
in the Baltic. 


On land the plan of operations on both sides of the 
Rhine and in Belgium is steadily developing. While 
the brilliant French success in Alsace is of no great 
importance in a military sense, the pause given to 
German arms in Belgium by the heroic stand made by 
the fortress of Liege is a factor which may well have 
a positive influence upon the fortunes of the campaign 
as a whole. It is now sufficiently evident that the 
Germans expected little in the way of effective resist¬ 
ance in that quarter, and that their larger plans pro¬ 
vided confidently for the rapid concentration by way 
of Belgian territory of a strong army on the northern 
frontier of France. This rapid concentration has been 
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rendered impossible by their check before Lifcge, and *t 
may be assumed that with the swift completion of 
mobilisation throughout the latter country, and the 
accomplished fact of the junction of French and 
Belgian forces in Belgium, the entire German battle 
line from north to south will meet with perfected oppo¬ 
sition when it is ready to strike. But Li&ge would 
appear to have done more than this. By inflicting an 
uncalculated loss on the northern army, it has upset the 
dead reckoning of the German General Staff, who have 
been obliged to call upon their Ally for at least two 
army corps now reported to have come into touch with 
the Kaiser’s western legions. Thus early in the war 
has the strength of Austria been depleted in a region 
where she is required to put forth all her powers. 

We do not wish to exaggerate the numerical import¬ 
ance, one way or the other, of this assistance which she 
is rendering to Germany. But it does seem to point 
to the crumbling process that must ensue to the Alliance 
Powers should their joint front, either west or east, be 
badly penetrated and broken. For the military as well 
as the moral effect of the first decisive defeat of their 
arms will, in our opinion, determine the outcome of the 
war. Their whole position, geographical and economic, 
supports us in this belief. With the nations of the 
Entente, we think, lies greater capacity for sustained 
resistance, even should they suffer initial defeat. So 
long as England can keep the seas open, none of the 
Western Allies will lack seriously for supplies. As 
for Russia, she needs no economic relief for a long time 
to come, and is capable of taking defeat on defeat. On 
the other hand, Austria may contrive, in the face of 
adversity, to contain herself, but she can bring little 
in the way of succour to her Ally, who will feel the 
pinch long before her foes. 

Grim days are before us. The crash of battle has 
barely come as yet. True, the brute forces of the earth 
are at each other’s throats; but they are not yet in the 
death grip. As our holiest ideals have been destroyed 
by this crime in which we have been literally forced to 
assist, so we must strive with every ounce of virility 
at our command to crush the vicious agent of that de¬ 
struction. The task is not to our liking nor of our 
seeking, but we must take it resolutely in hand and 
pause not until our work is done. Then, and then only, 
may we hope that an era of true peace will dawn, when 
the nations, humbled and ashamed, will start to build 
anew the fabric of that civilisation which now seems 
shattered. 


MOTORING 


A S was only to be expected, one of the first results 
of the outbreak of hostilities in Europe has been 
the violent disturbance of the motor fuel market in this 
country. It is generally known that we are practically 
dependent for our supplies of motor spirit upon foreign 
importations, the quantity of home-made fuel pro¬ 
ducible under existing conditions being to all intents 
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and purposes insignificant. So far as Europe is con¬ 
cerned, we have been obtaining our principal supplies 
from Russia, Austria, and Roumania, and for obvious 
reasons it will be some time before we can reasonably 
expect further importations from any of those 
quarters. Apart from shipping and transport diffi¬ 
culties, the Governments of each of the countries re¬ 
ferred to will naturally commandeer all available 
supplies for their own hugely increased requirements. 
Europe, therefore, may be counted out for the present 
in this connection, and for further importations of 
motor fuel in the near future we shall have to rely 
upon the possibility of a continuance of the shipments 
from America, Dutch East India, and Burmah, which 
can be effected without incurring Mediterranean risks— 
the former, of course, direct across the Atlantic, and 
the latter via the Cape of Good Hope. 

Even in these cases, however, there is at present some 
risk of interference by the enemy’s cruisers en route, 
and it is significant that already the Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany has suspended all sailings to British ports. It 
seems clear, therefore, that the motorist must look for¬ 
ward to a serious shortage of fuel when the stocks at 
present in this country are exhausted or are approaching 
exhaustion; for even if one takes the most optimistic 
view of the position, it must be a considerable time 
before normal import conditions can be resumed. There 
appears, nevertheless, to be no justification for the diffi¬ 
culties many motorists have recently experienced in 
obtaining petrol, and for the high prices—in some cases 
as much as 3s. per gallon—that have been demanded. 
One of the best informed of our motor journals states 
positively that the stocks of petrol and benzole actually 
in this country at the present time are sufficient to last 
for many months to come, and that, so far as motor 
spirit is concerned, the war could not have occurred at 
a better time. Its calculations are based upon a weekly 
consumption of two million gallons, which, taking last 
year as a criterion, is a reasonable estimate of our 
potential requirements. The trouble appears to have 
arisen for the same reasons as those which brought 
about the abnormally high prices demanded for pro¬ 
visions, namely, a selfish hoarding up of big supplies 
by those who can afford the outlay, and an equally 
selfish desire on the part of certain traders to exploit 
the position for all it is worth. 

It is satisfactory to note that steps have been taken 
to remedy the mischief so far as the latter are con¬ 
cerned. The Motor Trade Association—a powerful 
body which it does not pay the middleman to ignore— 
has issued a circular prohibiting any member of “ the 
trade,” under penalty of figuring in the Association's 
Stop List, from adding more than 3d. per gallon to the 
wholesale cost, and any case in which an exorbitant 
price is demanded from the motorist should be at once 
reported to the secretary of that organisation. Apart 
from these considerations, the motorist who has laid in 
supplies of petrol in cans is directly to blame for the 
difficulty many have experienced in obtaining fuel. 
The shortage is really in tins, not in the spirit itself. 


For all practical purposes, the only method of distri¬ 
bution to the consumer is by the use of the familiar 
two-gallon tin, so that, although the stocks of fuel are 
at present ample for all purposes, they have, to a large 
extent, to remain in the storage tanks, simply because 
there is no means of distribution. Motorists are 
strongly urged, therefore, to return their empties 
promptly to the garages, so as to get them into circula¬ 
tion again as soon as possible. If this be done, we are 
authoritatively assured that there will be no further 
difficulties in obtaining supplies, even in the country 
districts, and that for some time to come no advances 
in price need be anticipated. 

Members of the Automobile Association and Motor 
Union are requested to note that the Head Office, 
Fanum House, Whitcomb Street, London, W., will, 
until further notice, be open day and night, including 
Sunday, for any urgent messages, telegrams (Fanum, 
London), or telephone calls (Regent 300). This 
arrangement also applies to the principal branch offices 
at Manchester (City 5489), Leeds (Central 2027), Bir¬ 
mingham (Central 973), Exeter (Exeter 1000), and 
Glasgow (Central 7199). 


The Position in the City 

T HERE has been no change since last week in the 
position of the Stock Exchange. The bulk of the 
members do not want to re-open because they are 
afraid of being hammered. They do not seem to realise 
that the Committee has absolute control. No one need 
hammer themselves. The Committee would certainly 
never hammer anyone who could show that his losses were 
due to non-payment of debts by foreigners. Therefore, 
why the members do not desire to recommence business is 
only explainable on one ground. They have borrowed 
largely from the banks, and they do not wish to repay the 
loans. Also, they are, many of them, afraid to face the 
future. They cannot have much confidence in their clients; 
very little in their own financial resources. 

The Stock Exchange has behaved selfishly and meanly 
throughout the whole crisis. At least half the members 
are naturalised foreigners who have no enthusiasm for 
England. All the wealthiest men are Jews, and not 
English Jews at that. There is a great deal of noisy 
shouting which stands for patriotism, but the moment 
money cuts in the German Jew ceases to shout. • This 
present war has frightened the Jew, and he doesn't care 
a rap for England's need of a Stock Exchange, so he 
screams out for closure. Also he has no confidence in the 
success of our arms. He does not believe in our Navy, 
and he despises our Army. He will not back either by 
putting any stock on his books, not even at rubbish prices. 

The closing of the London Exchange has reacted upon 
the whole world. Wall Street dare not open as she cannot 
stand alone and take all the stocks that would be offered 
by Brussels, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, not to mention 
Amsterdam, where Americans are popular; Glasgow, Man¬ 
chester, and the other provincial exchanges remain closed 
because though they are local markets for local stock they 
also deal extensively in London specialities. They are 
none of them strong enough to stand up against heavy 
selling. 

The closing of the Provincial Exchanges is most unfor- 
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tunate, because there are many securities that would rise 
in war time. In Glasgow, Newcastle, and Sheffield arma¬ 
ment shares would be in keen demand. They would pay 
bumper dividends if the war lasted a year. It is quite pos¬ 
sible that Cardiff, which makes a speciality of South 
Wales coal shares, would be overwhelmed with buying 
orders, for the pits that supply the Admiralty will get huge 
orders at good prices. Birmingham W'ould like to deal in 
Kynochs and Birmingham Small Arms. Even Manchester 
expects large orders for khaki. The millions spent upon 
war are not entirely wasted; some portion comes back 
to the workers. Therefore many firms make large fortunes 
out of contracts. 

The London Stock Exchange does not do much busi¬ 
ness in Industrial shares, at any rate as compared with 
the huge volume of trade it does in international stocks— 
such securities as De Beers, Rio Tinto, Argentine and 
Canadian Railways, Brazil Rails and Brazil Tractions, 
Yankee Rails, Kaffirs, Chartered, all have their main- 
spring in London or New York. All have been so heavily 
sold by the Continent that no one has had time to undo 
the bargains, and many firms find themselves unwilling 
‘'bulls” of such rubbish as Brazil Common, Mexican Light 
and Power, or such good stocks as De Beers and Rio 
Tinto. But good or bad no one wishes to be a “bull” in 
these days. Wall Street has not the money to support 
Yankee Rails. Berlin sold for weeks before war was de¬ 
clared, and must have draw ? n millions of dollars from her 
New York friends. So the Stock Exchange will not open 
as a “bull” and makes the excuse that it can get neither 
the cash nor the scrip from the Continent. This is true 
enough. 

But however true it may be, it is not sound enough 
reason for disorganising the whole finance of Great Britain 
just at the moment w r hen she most needs help. The most 
heroic method, and certainly the wisest, would be to re¬ 
open at once. Hammer the foreign firms and then begin 
afresh. This sounds cruel, but we had much better know 
where we are at once. There are hundreds of absolutely 
solvent firms to-day—firms who can take up and pay for 
every stock their clients have open even if those clients 
never paid a shilling. The Stock Exchange Committee, if 
it hammered the foreign firms, would be able to make a 
fresh start with a clean slate. The number of members 
would be reduced by one-half, but those who ceased to be 
members would be no great loss. They have shown them¬ 
selves to be unpatriotic and selfish—un-English and sly. 

1 he banks have lent the Stock Exchange very large 
sums. The big Industrial companies have also lent almost 
all their spare cash to the Stock Exchange. This money 
cannot be repaid until the House re-opens. Thus, at least 
a hundred millions is locked up just at the hour when all 
the money is needed for war. The locking up of this 
money hurts everybody. It hurts the Government, who 
cannot make a satisfactory loan unless the cash is re¬ 
leased. It hurts the investor because the Industrial com¬ 
panies have neither the money to work with nor the cash 
with which to pay dividends. Thus people who rely for 
their incomes on the dividends from their investments are 
unable to contribute to the cost of the war. 

The position created by the closing of the Stock Ex¬ 
change is full of danger to the members themselves. They 
live upon the confidence of the public in the marketability 
of the stocks and shares dealt in, in the intrinsic value of 
such shares. But the public now finds that when any 
serious trouble affects the world the Stock Exchange de¬ 
clines to buy—even declines to sell; indeed, shuts up shop 


and goes home. Nay, goes further than this. It refuses to 
pay for any stocks it has bought, refuses to deliver any 
stocks it has sold. It postpones settlements which do not 
suit it. It urges upon the Government of the day to pro¬ 
claim a moratorium, so that having first started a panic 
by closing up, it extends that panic by dragging in the 
hard-working trader, the unfortunate professional man, the 
wealthy limited company, the banker and the financier. 

War is a terrible thing. It destroys life, property and 
credit. But the financial war started by the Stock Ex¬ 
changes of Europe against the investor out of whom they 
have made their monev adds tenfold to the miseries of the 

m 

situation. 

I call upon the Government to insist upon the instant re¬ 
opening of the Stock Exchange upon a cash basis. Let the 
Committee hide behind as many moratoriums as they 
choose, but compel them to deal for cash from to-day on¬ 
wards in all well-known recognised securities. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

A MOTTO FOR THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The words of Tacitus : Londinium copid negotia- 
torum ct commeatuum maxime cclebre, i.e., ‘‘London very 
much talked-of for the abundance of its business-men and 
their trains (of merchandise ),” are familiar to all scholars, 
and truer now than when he wrote them in his Annates 
about 1800 years ago. 

From them one might suitably extract copiA celebre = 
famous for wealth , as a cheerful, mundane, motto for the 
“London County Council.” 

The last two of these words came to this island with 
the Romans; and London, as a name, first occurs in his¬ 
tory in all its Roman amplitude. Britannia rules in place 
of Rome, in a great part of the world. 

Ob cives servatos was the inscription on “f/ie civic 
crown made of oak leaves, the crown of highest distinc¬ 
tion, except the corona obsidionalis, and bestowed upon 
him who had saved the lives of fellow-citizens in war,” in 
ancient Rome. 

For citizens whose peace is kept that is also true and 
short; and equally good : concilia concilia = conciliate the 
councils ! 

If a longer device should be wanted, to fill up a given 
space as a girdle, it ought to be metrical, and again taken 
from Tacitus. One might propose either the hexameter : 
COPIA SIT CELEBRIS NOSTER DVM DEFLVAT AMNIS, which the 
rustic would render: “May (our) abundance be renowned, 
until our stream flow out !; while our crowded river run¬ 
neth dowm let there be full supplies !” or the pentameter : 
EFFLVAT HIC TAMESIS COPIA SIT CELEBRIS, i.e., “While 
Thames flows on, let w r ealth stream in !; Let our great 
riches have renown, so long as the Thames flow's dowm !” 
The repetition of is in these rimes is like the ebb and flow 
of the tide; and a reminder that Londons river is isis 
higher up ! I remain, sir, yours, 

July 28, 1914. Edward S. Dodgson. 
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Notes of the Week 

A T times of general strain such as the present 
there is always a tendency, among the least 
thoughtful of the community, to exaggeration 
and violence of language. This frequently manifests 
itself in the coining of catchy phrases, which, by their 
superficial aptness or humour, spread through the 
speech of the populace with the speed of an epidemic. 
Of such a category is the abuse of the Kaiser as “ the 
Mad Dog of Europe ” by a certain section of the Press. 
In spite of rumours, it is still very doubtful whether 
the Kaiser is really primarily responsible for the inter¬ 
national conflict. Those whose experience and know¬ 
ledge entitle their words to attention hold the opinion 
that the War Party and the Crown Prince made it in¬ 
evitable. In any case, Germany’s position was an ex¬ 
tremely difficult one, and in fairness—a quality which 
is liable to be strained when sudden hatreds are roused 



in the individual and collective mind—her policy 
should be received without wholesale and thoughtless 
condemnation, however mistaken, in our judgment, it 
may be. 


1 


In considering aspects of the present conflict not purely 
military, the appearance of the daily papers and most 
of the weekly reviews seems to demand attention. The 
idea seems to be that as a nation we desire to read 


nothing but war rumours and reports, articles on fleets, 
armies, and ammunition, and statistics of forces op¬ 
posed to one another. We venture to think that this 
method of totally reversing the ordinary procedure is 
wrong. No doubt at the moment we are all interested 
in military matters and naval affairs more ardently than 
is usual, but not, certainly, to the exclusion of litera¬ 
ture, art, music and the gentler occupations of peace 
altogether. The man who loved music loves it still; 
the man who was devoted to art does not lessen his 
devotion, though for a while it may be overpowered by 
sterner things. One would imagine, from the general 
tone, that all these interests had sunk, never to rise 
again; and this, we believe, is calculated to tire many 
and to alarm others. We may still go about our busi¬ 
ness, still indulge, to a reasonable degree, our tastes 
and inclinations; we are not yet quite demoralised. 
With visions of an imminent invasion there might well 
be cause for a general set-back in these matters; but as 
the days go by, that horror of fevered imaginations be¬ 
comes more dim, and the more we “carry on” the nor¬ 
mal methods in regard to amusements and the arts— 
with the inevitable limitations—the more satisfactory 
will be our recovery when the spectre of battle is laid. 


It has been a week of exciting turns in the great 
world drama now in course of development. The war, 
state by state, is gradually enveloping Europe and 
threatens to spread to Asia. Japan has given Ger¬ 
many notice to quit Kiao Chow—a move on the part 
of our Far Eastern Ally which occasions well-under¬ 
stood concern in the United States; doubtless it has 
only been made after due consultation with Great 
Britain. Whilst Japan is obviously prepared to “ cut 
in,” the Tsar has made a sensational bid for Polish 
support by offering, if success attends his arms, to re¬ 
unite Poland under autonomous conditions—Home 
Rule, in fact, qualified only by the overlordship and 
protection of Russia. Then, at last, there is the lifting 
of the veil as to the British Expeditionary Force. News 
of its landing in France was officially published late 
on Monday night. In the transference of this army 
across the Channel without a single casualty the coun¬ 
try has a fine object-lesson in the meaning of sea power 
—an object-lesson more eloquent even than the free 
passage of so many merchant ships to our ports, enab¬ 
ling business to be conducted with a minimum of loss 
and inconvenience. 


The great battle is probably in progress as we write. 
French and German forces have been in touch in 
Belgium for some days, and there has been at least 
one smart action at Dinant. Germany has apparently 
lost ground. So far as can be gathered, the Belgians, 
though they have transferred the Government to Ant¬ 
werp, have held their own on the Meuse, and, now that 
French and British troops are available, it is hardly 
likely the Germans will make headway over ground 
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where the Belgians alone have held them in check. To 
the South the French have undoubtedly pushed the 
Germans back, and are in possession of a considerable 
part- of Alsace-Lorraine. Reports of British reverses, 
now officially contradicted, were absurd on the face of 
them; the British had not had time to reach the field 
of active operations; nor has there been any serious 
affair at sea, though the official bureau admits that a 
“certain liveliness ” has become manifest. 


What is a Public School, and what is a University ? 
The necessity for a definition of these two institutions 
seems urgent in the face of a discussion which is agitat¬ 
ing the spirits of some members of the excellent 
Cavendish Association. It will be remembered that 
this Association was founded with the high and noble 
purpose of enrolling members of the Public Schools 
and of the Universities, and binding them under a 
pledge to do, each in his own sphere, something for 
the good of his country and fellow-countrymen. The 
kind of work to be undertaken was not too closely 
specified : it might be in connection with the defence 
of the country, in education, in working among the 
poor, or in bringing knowledge to the ignorant; and 
it is to be hoped that it will prove a great success. 
Such workers as the disinterested members of our edu¬ 
cated classes would do much to break down the caste¬ 
feeling, or rather the bad side of caste-feeling, which 
has been prevalent. Unfortunately the question has 
arisen in some of the centres where committees have 
been formed, as to the Schools which may properly be 
called “ Public, 99 and as to what institutions may pro¬ 
perly claim the title of “University. 99 The idea seems 
to be that some provincial committees have been inclined 
to restrict unduly the name of Public School to certain 
old and renowned foundations. It seems a pity not 
to embrace in. the scheme efficient Schools and Colleges 

o 

which may not indeed boast of as great antiquity as 
Winchester and Eton, but which still are turning out 
year by year a number of scholars not less educated 
and not less patriotic than those of our ancient founda¬ 
tions. We learn to our regret that in some cases the 
feeling on this subject has been so strong as to lead 
to a disruption of the local committee. Could not a 
central representative committee of delegates from our 
larger Foundation Schools and our Universities, both 
the older and the newer ones, be formed to settle de¬ 
finitely the sources from which members may be re¬ 
cruited for the fine purpose of serving their country ? 


We are asked by the Mayor of Holborn to state that 
the following Registers have been opened at the Muni¬ 
cipal Offices, 197 and 199, High Holborn: A Register 
of all men willing to serve as Special Constables; of all 
ladies willing, now or later, to serve as Nurses at home 
or abroad; and of all persons willing to assist their 
country, setting forth the direction in which they are pre¬ 
pared to assist. 


Watchman, What of the Night? 


1 1 chanced that a few nights ago I was strolling—- 
nescio quid meditans—in the glorious moonlight 
along the streets of the armed city, when I suddenly 
glanced up and saw before me the magnificent struc¬ 
ture of the ancient minster. In a flash the thought 
came to me that the Cathedral was symbolic of the 
nation in whose proud city of the north it stands firm 
and imposing as a rock of ages—typical of the history 
of the race who conceived it and who have conserved it. 
The thought sped through my mind, can a nation in 
which such a glory exists be indifferent to its traditions 
or unfaithful to its destiny ? and it came to me to realise 
in my mind the patriotic obligation, the love of country, 
the pride of race, which speaks from stones such as 
these to those who are the temporary custodians of both. 

Again, I thought how poor in contrast is the country 
whose history is but of yesterday, whose patriotism 
springs forth as it were from the germinations of the 
annual seed. It struck as it has never struck me 
before that a great and worthy purpose and not mere 
love of ostentation has prompted our American kins¬ 
men to acquire such landmarks of the history of the 
past from the country with whom they are kith to trans¬ 
port to the young land which, it may be, will be stimu¬ 
lated and ennobled by the record of age and glory in¬ 
delibly stamped on the treasures which they acquire. 

What sort of Briton, or even relation of Briton, 1 
reflected, could have stood as I stood at the porch of 
York Minster on a night such as I have described, and 
conceived for a moment the thought of being untrue 
to his heritage or a craven to his duty. 

There is, and there must always have been, a vivid 
perception of the influence of noble structures upon 
national life and character, upon religion and morals. 
The Temple at Jerusalem, the Acropolis of Athens, the 
Vatican at Rome, the Pyramids of Egypt, the glories 
of Carthage, the rude stones of the Druids, all had a 
meaning and were intended to convey a lesson. That 
the meaning of the lesson was again and again missed 
may have been a factor in the downfall of those whose 
intelligence should have interpreted it aright. 

If I am not mistaken, the noble monuments in this 
country are not the least potent influence which cements 
our Colonies to us. The Colonial reads in them the 
credentials of a stability and the stateliness of a 
patriotism which have prevailed to enable a small 
nation to develop into the mighty empire which has 
no equal in the world, or in the world's history. 

The influence of that Empire has been strenuously 
used to preserve in Europe a just and honourable 
peace; the monuments of its history now point to the 
path which honour and duty can alone endorse. The 
nation which would grind Europe beneath the heel of 
militarism, although possessed of splendid landmarks 
of its own, has forgotten or ignored the special signi¬ 
ficance and message of the monuments of Britain. The 
message is to war down tyranny and to preserve 
freedom. CECIL COWPER. 
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Army and Territorial Merits 

W ITH the landing of the British Expeditionary 
Force in France and the high encomiums passed 
on a splendid body of men by newspaper correspon¬ 
dent and French observer alike, it may be hoped that 
we shall hear a little more of the Regular Army than 
has been the case since war was declared. The secrecy 
necessary as to the movements of men destined for 
service on the Continent no doubt to some extent ac¬ 
counts for what has appeared to be the rather invidious 
distinction made by the daily Press in dealing with the 
military Services. It is impossible to believe that there 
can be any desire to ignore other branches and bestow 
all adulation on the Territorial Force. That, how¬ 
ever, has seemed to be the tendency during these past 
ten days, and we can only hope that it is merely one 
of the conditions which circumstances have rendered 
imperative. It would be extremely unfortunate if the 
silence of the Press as to the doings of the Regular 
Army were to give the impression that the essential 
arm is the Territorial. Its weaknesses and deficiencies 
are only too familiar to all who have studied the mili¬ 
tary problem in the past year or two, and none know 
better than the officers of the Territorials themselves 
that they need much to bring them up to the level of 
the Regular Army. 

The Territorials may prove themselves worthy of 
public gratitude and of fullest public recognition; we 
believe they will, as the British fighting man, whether 
Regular or Volunteer, always has done. But we must 
not overlook the fact that the force is in the proba¬ 
tionary stage. It is injudicious and cannot be of 
benefit either to the public or the Territorials themselves 
to cover them with too much praise. If there were any 
deliberate purpose on the part of the daily Press to 
exalt an untried body and neglect the Regular Forces, 
the tendency to which we have referred could not be 
more pronounced. In certain districts, little Peddling- 
ton for example, the rush of the Territorials to take 
their place in the Home Defence Force has carried the 
local reporter off his feet with enthusiasm, and the Regu¬ 
lar who reads the papers may have been induced to feel 
that the professional soldier is regarded as a mere 
mercenary who, in a natipnal crisis, was only going 
about the work for which he is paid, just as a clerk 
goes to his desk or a chauffeur to his wheel. 

The idea is so preposterous that it need only be men¬ 
tioned to be scouted and disavowed. Britons have 
never been lacking in appreciation of Tommy Atkins 
and his officers. Particularly should they be proud of 
the old Militia, which under its new name of the 
Special Reserve may not at first be recognised. The 
Militia force is part of the history of England, of 
England's Empire and England's liberty; its tradi¬ 
tions are full of glory; it volunteered as a matter of 
course for service abroad, and it has added lustre to 
the national escutcheon. Where would English arms 
have been in the Seven Years' War, the Napoleon Wars, 
the Crimea, the South African War, without the loyal 
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and eager devotion of the Militia who rallied at the 
first sign of danger? To-day the Special Reserve is 
liable for service abroad in the terms of enlistment, and 
it must be a little disheartening to the men who have 
lost not a moment in reporting themselves to find that 
there is no word of recognition in the columns of the 
daily Press. Where the Militia used to volunteer to a 
man for service beyond the seas, only some 30 to 40 per 
cent, of the Territorials have done so. This is not 
said in criticism of the Territorials so much as in eulogy 
of the old force. The fact is one which ought not to 
be overlooked in a crisis like the present. 

The truth, however, is this is no time to single out any 
of the national forces for special commendation; we 
have seen how the Navy was ready and even straining 
at the leash; we have evidence of the ability of the 
Army to take the field at a moment's notice; we may 
have seen, if we have kept our eyes open, the stream 
to local stations of National Reserve men anxious to get 
themselves into uniform once again, and we know that 
the Territorials are desirous to be turned into the real 
soldiers which a few weeks of the hard conditions of 
campaigning will doubtless make of them. We have 
no desire to reflect in any way on the Territorials; their 
lack of experience is not their fault; and, given the 
chance, in due time we believe that they will justify 
their sobriquet of Terriers. Our only object is to sug¬ 
gest that the constant puffing and adulation of the 
Territorials in the Press, as though they were the people 
who count most in our defences, may work incalculable 
mischief by doing a deadly wrong to the historic 
branches of our military forces. 


Anomaly 

When the rich rose is blown, 

The comely bee 

Is ready with her own 
Sweet husbandry; 

And never Summer calls 
In vain the swallow, 

Or the dusk evening falls, 

But the stars follow. 

Beasts, when the brook is near, 

Seek it, and find; 

When green leaf turns to sere, 

Hastens the wind. 

We, only, wait our dream— 

And wait indeed; 

Then, when it calls us, seem 
Too deaf to heed. 

Phil. J. Fisher. 
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Letters to Certain Eminent 

Authors 

XX.—TO MR. JOHN GALSWORTHY. 

S IR,—There was a time when I was rather concerned 
about your future. You showed distinct signs 
in your early work of that appalling precocity that 
only comes out of Balliol. You did not merely write; 
you Wrote. You were going to be an Author, and I 
had horrid visions of a very self-conscious writing- 
table covered with a beautiful assortment of unneces¬ 
sary implements. It seemed to me that it was rather 
like the golf-bag of the usual beginner, containing two 
of everything with three putters, one of them a patent. 
Honestly, your “Country House’ * worried me a good 
deal. I could have stayed in the house, but I never 
could have met the people. They were too obviously 
drawn from an imagination which believed itself to be 
sincerely attracted towards Socialism. If it had been 
genuine Socialism—well, all sensible people would 
have been sorry; but your sincerity would, at any rate, 
have earned their respect. It was, however, what is 
known as Eton Socialism, that very glossy, glib, per¬ 
fectly well-dressed thing which goes first class to 
Oxford, is driven to the House or Balliol, and pre¬ 
sently passes into the Union; otherwise, the book had 
very great promise. It was smooth—a little too smooth 
—well constructed, and contained a very nice touch 
of satirical humour. . What it lacked was movement, 
clash of temperament, anything like genuine passion 
and emotion and everything that goes to make a novel 
great. I mean by this last sweeping statement that 
you, the writer, were not human. You were a self- 
appointed god, reshaping humanity in the manner of a 
don and making no allowances for Nature, which you 
evidently then disliked. This peculiar fault, this high- 
chinned indifference to the one great weakness which 
makes the world move rightly on—love—has been the 
characteristic of much of your other work. You have 
been, my dear sir, a very Superior Person. The critics 
have, of course, been bluffed by you. Being as they 
are it is natural that they should be awed by a man 
whose work proves a knowledge and appreciation of 
the classics, and, until quite recently, it has been con¬ 
sidered smart to profess sympathy with everything that 
is the antithesis of law and order—especially if it calls 
itself Fabianism. 

Then you wrote “Strife,” and people said: “Hats off 
to Galsworthy.” In that epoch-making play of yours 
you ceased for the first time to pose as the Don. You 
descended the worn oak stairway from your aloof and 
erudite rooms and came out into life. Without con¬ 
descension, losing all self-consciousness, you became 
a human being. It was a glad day. It is written in 
history to your credit that you did things with that 
play. You altered and improved not only yourself, 
but an existing evil. And from that time onwards you 
have ceased to be Dr. Galsworthy. 
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It was, however, in “The Patrician” that you showed 
your first blessed sign of weakness. I have no words 
with which to describe to you my admiration for this, 
tj my mind, perfect novel. The way in which you 
made that sensitive, self-conscious man fall in love 
with the charming woman who was a mystery to her 
neighbours showed that Anno Domini had affected you 
at last. You had become weak. That is to say, you 
had become human. You were a man and not a person. 
I do not think I have ever read any book in any lan¬ 
guage that appealed to me so much or seemed so 
essentially true, or bore the marks of such wide 
sympathy as “The Patrician.” You dealt with more 
or less the same people as you had used in “A Country 
House,” but this time they were all alive. You were 
no longer standing behind them and driving them for¬ 
ward with your Fabian whip. You were, in fact, no 
longer the author. Experience, a wider field of view, 
the tolerance that comes from suffering, had made you> 
as it makes every writer worth his salt, a reporter. 
The people you brought together in “The Patrician” 
did what they had to do and said what they had to 
say without knowing of your existence; and you, 
humbly enough, recorded their actions and their words, 
but with a pen so mellow and an understanding so 
acute, and an appreciation of the Great Comedy so 
fine, that the book must take its place among the few 
that will live. 

Up to this time you had not made a very wide 
appeal. The name of Galsworthy was caviare to the 
general just as it was caviare to the particular. You 
were read by every discriminating person and your 
plays had won for you the foremost place among the 
members of the New School. Even Granville Barker 
rolled your name with relish over his tongue, although, 
of course, he could have vastly improved your work 
if you had permitted him to do so. I dare say that 
you enjoyed many hearty laughs about this period, 
although I am certain that you saved them until you 
were alone. 

You had arrived at that enviable stage of recogni¬ 
tion when a man’s Christian name is forgotten and a 
ridiculous prefix such as is bought, forced upon, or 
greatly sought after by manufacturers or sellers of 
soap, whisky, tea, and feuilletons had not been chosen 
for you. And while an increasing number of people 
were asking themselves and each other, “Who is Gals¬ 
worthy, and what is he like ? ” you were spending your 
days in the country, watching birds and flowers, listen¬ 
ing to the breeze and reading the stars, studying the 
busy bee and the lengthening shadows, and, thank 
Heaven, writing a book so much better than “ The 
Patrician” that it will be its closest rival on the book¬ 
shelf which belongs to posterity. This is “A Dark 
Flower.” 

It is a wonderful book—painful in its truth, painful 
in its beauty, alive with emotion, all throbbing with 
passion. There is nothing sad about it any more than 
there is anything sad about all that which is right and 
true. It would have been almost unholy had the boy 
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fallen really in love with the Don’s unsatisfied wife. 
In the same way, how deeply we should all have re¬ 
gretted it if the boy—for he was still a boy, though in 
the forties—had broken into the life of the little girl 
to whom love was still a statue. The whole thing is 
treated with a delicacy so perfect and an observation 
so exact that the story remains in the mind like an 
accident or an operation or a love affair. With an 
infinite sense of poetic justice you punish the man who 
has once had everything his own way, and you make 
Youth so kingly and so all-conquering that the last 
chapters of your book cannot be read by any man in the 
middle of his life without a deep sigh. 

Go on, my dear Galsworthy. Give us more. We 
need it. You are on the right lines now, because no 
work can be great which is not imbued with the right 
appreciation and representation of that which, Bernard 
Shaw notwithstanding, remains the everlasting force 
°f life. Yours ever, 

Carneades, Junior. 


Peace and War at the Frontier 

O N Monday, August 3, I was sitting in the white- 
walled square of the French frontier village of 
Jougne. The sun was blazing down. Every now and 
then an elegantly attired woman stepped out of her 
house with the long, stiff broom common in central 
France, or carried a bucket to the village well. From 
time to time the deputy mayor and a French soldier 
would emerge from the 11 Maine” or town hall with a 
refugee to whom passes over the French frontier had 
been granted or refused. Once I heard the sound of 
cow-bells growing louder and louder as the herd passed 
through the town, and then becoming fainter and fainter 
as they wandered down the great open valley between 
the pine-clad Jura mountains. Then an old man would 
totter down the street, or a knot of two or three women 
gather with me outside the inn. Nominally they came 
to discuss the prospect of finding a vehicle to carry me 
homewards, but in reality to relieve the unendurable 
monotony of being left alone in an isolated village 
without news in time of war. The place was quiet as 
a grave. I gave a start every time the great church 
clock struck. Once I looked inside the church. It 
was empty save for the single motionless figure of a 
woman praying. On and on I sat in the drowsy heat of 
the afternoon, vainly waiting for the motor that never 
came. 

Nothing happened. Nothing could happen, except 
a riot of women to protest in the name of motherhood 
against the murderous crime of war. The men had 
gone. The horses had gone. Every conveyance, every 
ox in the place had been requisitioned for the war. I 
could not even have bought a donkey to convey the 
baggage I dared not leave behind, even if I had wanted 


to walk the nineteen kilometres to Pontarlier. And the 
women of France understand this war. They will not 
riot. Their hearts may bleed, but their sons go for¬ 
ward ; for they fear the misery of Rachel weeping for 
her children less than the inexorable tyranny ol 
Prussian autocracy. I had seen that in Paris, on the 
previous Saturday, when women, immediately after the 
order for mobilisation, headed the demonstrating 
crowds that flocked through the street waving flags and 
singing the Marseillaise. I had seen it more clearly in 
the faces of women saying good-bye to husbands and 
brothers on the platform of the Gare de Lyon, and yet 
more clearly still in the agonised looks of that small 
knot of relatives who watched two young French re¬ 
servists start for the frontier bv the last train on the eve 

¥ 

of Swiss mobilisation. 

There is no peace party in France; at least, it would 
need a microscope to find it. It is life or death for 
France and every soldier knows it. He remembers 
Alsace, and foresees the alternative to defeat. In one 
village I had met a middle-aged man tortured with 
rheumatism. He could hardly move, but he told me 
he would be at the front in a week. The doctor gave 
him no hope, but doctor or no doctor he vowed he was 
going. “What does it matter where I die?” he said. 
”1 only pray le bon Dieu to let me see Strasburg 
Cathedral.” Trains garlanded from end to end show 
the spirit with which the French soldier is going to this 
war, and ” Guillaume’s ” left ear must bum furiously 
if the conversations in the caf£s have any potency. 
Not that there is any bragging, but France still writhes 
under the humiliation of 1870, and every man believes 
” le jour est arrive.” These soldiers know the kind of 
war they are going to, and yet they are glad. They 
will have to be beaten to their knees before they resign 
themselves to the thought of leaving Alsace-Lorraine 
under the dominion of Germany. 

There are sad sights in France to-day. There is not 
a young or middle-aged man to be found in village after 
village—only women whose drawn faces show what 
they are suffering, and old men who tell of wounds and 
curse their age. Perhaps even more pathetic is the sight 
of the land. I have passed through miles and miles of 
wheat and barley, apparently limitless acres of ripe 
grain only waiting for the reaper. Nature has been 
bountiful, but by no human possibility can these crops 
be garnered in time, and already the rain is beginning 
to beat them down. Nature has no place for Potsdam 
war-mongers in her scheme of things, and unless mighty 
aid comes from across the seas famine will stalk abroad. 

So I reflected as I sat in the lonely silence of that hot 
afternoon. The day went drowsily by, and the next 
morning at six o’clock a char-a-bois or tree-carrying 
wagon from the hills quietly conveyed me to the warm 
haven of Pontarlier. Within a week of that afternoon, 
only sixty miles away, war was raging. France had 
gathered the first fruits of her sacrifice in the fields of 
Altkirch and Miilhausen, and the redemption of Alsace 
had begun. Max PLOWMAN. 
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France of Other Days* 

UCH a book as the present places before us, with 
a peculiar intensity, the victorious realm of 
Louis XIV, of which we have so often read, in juxta¬ 
position with the brilliant, warm-hearted, yet cool- 
headed France of to-day as we know it. Two hundred 
and fifty years is not a great span in the long history 
of mankind, and yet this period in France has wrought 
a hundred transformations. Perhaps we may be 
allowed to state this obvious truth, for, notwithstand¬ 
ing the changes Time has brought about, the foreigners* 
view of French life has still some tincture extracted 
from the supreme elegance, the festivity and the un¬ 
considered cruelty of the most famous Bourbon King. 

In a recent review of a work by Madame Waddington 
we quoted her observation that in the seventies of the 
last century there were plenty of country folk, subjects 
of the Republic, who believed that they were still living 
under the old r6gime. Although that has all changed 
in the last forty years, the faint perfume of the grand 
days of the Bourbons hangs about our mental picture 
of the France of to-day. But such a history as that 
which the lady who writes as Claude Ferval tells of the 
beautiful and unfortunate Louise de la Valli&re disposes 
of this romantic aroma and paints again, and with 
more delicate, yet naturalistic, colouring, the sadness 
which is the complement of tender love, the bitterness 
and self-sacrifice which are the only guerdons grandeur 
gives to her devoted slaves. 

The story of Louise is well known and, but for the 
purity of her emotional nature, it is that of many other 
women of many periods. Here, however, it is told with 
an overwhelming grace and charm. As Jean Richepin 
says in effect in his short prefatory note, the book is alert, 
animated, fed on facts, quivering with feeling, with 
understanding, with suffering, wet with tears, shaken 
with the ecstasies of tender emotion which deeply touch 
the heart of the reader and, one may add, affect with 
equal power the intelligence of the critics, who had 
perhaps thought themselves satiated with the memoirs 
and memories of those who have gained and lost the 
love of Princes. The account of Louise as here given, 
however, is a very beautiful and different affair from 
many books dealing with the loves of an admired and 
voluptuous monarch. 

The first part is simply the romantic love tale of a 
young girl for a splendid and, of course, inconstant 
King. The second tells much of her sadness and her 
sweet consolation in the worship of the God of men, 
after having been broken by one who in his time and 
country was considered a god among them. 

When Louise came fully within the orbit of the King 
—she had been a companion of his young cousins of 
Orleans—she reminds us of a heroine of Mr. Austin 
Dobson: 

* The Martyr of Love : 7 he Life of Louise de la Valliere . 

By Claude Ferval. Translated by Sidney Dark. 

Illustrated. (Stanley Paul. 16s. net.) 
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Just a mere child with sudden ebullitions, 

Flashes of fun, and little bursts of song, 

Petulant pains, and fleeting pale contritions, 

Mute little moods of misery and wrong; 

Only a child, of Nature’s rarest making, 

Wistful and sweet—and with a heart for breaking. 

It was, of course, her fate to be heart-broken. She 
was too loving to be wise, too devoted to her lover— 
whose kinghood she cared so little about—to face the 
plots of the de Montespan or attempt to rule Louis. No 
woman knows what she can lose until she . . . cries— 
and she wept a good deal. For six years the King 
appreciated and delighted to honour her, but when the 
Court began to hum with such bitter verse as: 

On dit que La Valli&re 
S’en va sur son d^clin, 

Montespan prend sa place, 

II faut que tout y passe 
Ainsi de main en main 

she only begged for explanations, she allowed her tears 
to flow—very publicly we fear—and submitted after 
a faint fight to be broken and almost obliterated from 
current history. La Valliere had possessed the heart of 
the King for six happy years, but that seemed as 
nothing to her when the time was passed. We have said 
she was not wise. 

She was really a beautiful, simple, devotional lady of 
her country, capable, like the rest, of being the slave of 
her King, but unable later to view the affair with any 
philosophy or, even in the commonplace way, make the 
best of a saddening affair. For her, life was a galaxy of 
love, a period of deep sorrow, an eternity of penance. 
She possessed within her soul the double gift of love 
both sacred and profane—a passion of tenderness which 
sublimated her devotion to Louis and a depth of com¬ 
passion and understanding which humanised and made 
more beautiful her love of God. 

Her sincerity and sweetness happened to fall within 
a wholly unsympathetic environment. A King such as 
Louis XIV was in his youth, a herb as he honestly 
believed himself to be, and was generally considered, 
needed the constant stimulus of various types of women. 
He used them as he used his cloak, his sash, his cross 
and star. Such was the fashion of princes, and he among 
them was the most fashionable. It was as natural that 
Louise should come to her King when he called for her 
as that, essentially chaste, she should wear out her life 
in sadness and penance when le roi non pareil rode 
lightly away. 

It is thought that to understand her you must know the 
man she loved with so much fervour and idolatry. As 
Monsieur Richepin says, he demanded such love as a 
right. “ He was no poseur. He believed that he was 
placed high above common humanity, and this sincere 
belief was fatal to common human happiness. It was 
Louis XIV, the representative of God on earth, who, 
after the defeat of Malplaquet, ingenuously remarked: 

‘ Has God then forgotten all that I have done for 
Him?* ** 

Such stray phrases and pictures of the period brihg 
before us the world of France as it was in the 
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seventeenth century with vivid intensity. . From the pre¬ 
face to the last phrase the work which Mr. Sidney Dark 
has translated will be found compact of interest, of 
vital characteristics of humanity, of beauty, and of 
pain. Those who search for the salacious, if there be 
such, among the memoirs of old Courts, will be dis¬ 
appointed in the story of Louise de la Valliere as told 
in these intimate and sympathetic pages; but those who 
will be glad for a while to dip into a world that has 
almost entirely passed away, and into a volume showing 
the most exquisite art of writing, or rather of present¬ 
ing the subject, even in the translation, will hasten to 
enjoy this side-light on history with the rather melo¬ 
dramatic title of “The Martyr of Love.” One regret 
we have: the illustrations are not well chosen and have, 
we think, appeared in many other books recently pub¬ 
lished on this period of French history. E. M. 


The Voice in The Wilderness 

T is not so long since at least one newspaper poster 
might have been seen by any pedestrian in the 
Strand openly describing Lord Roberts as a super¬ 
annuated dreamer “ in his dotage/* simply because his 
was the only authoritative voice that called for national 
efficiency. And to-day, probably, if any news-seller or 
other person ventured out in a London street with a 
poster of this description there would speedily be a case 
for hospital treatment; for the emergency derided by 
peace-at-any-price fanatics has come about, and the men 
of the nation now realise the need for national service. 

There were those—plenty of them—who told us that 
a great European war was no longer possible, that the 
German preparations either were much exaggerated 
or were purely defensive. One voice crying in the 
wilderness—that of the hero of Kandahar—warned 
England of a possible danger, when the sword should 
decide the fates of the nations; but there was none to 
heed. To-day the recruits come in by hundreds to the 
various centres, for there is no lack of patriotism among 
the manhood of the nation when the hour comes; but 
had Lord Roberts been listened to when he set out on 
his self-imposed and noble task of awakening the 
country to the necessity for adequate military prepara¬ 
tions there would have been not merely hundreds of re¬ 
cruits, but thousands of trained men ready to supple¬ 
ment the Army as it exists to-day. In this struggle of 
the nations it is not the recruits who will count; the 


men who will decide on which side victory is to rest are 
the trained troops of Europe and of this country. The 
call voiced by Lord Roberts, and practically by him 
alone, has been fully vindicated; England wants 
trained men as he foretold she would want them. 

This is no time for recriminations or party cries; it is 
not, as certain misguided enthusiasts seem to think, a 
time in which to tell of the blessings of peace, for there 
are yet those among our enemies who count on the 
possibility of England's disunity, and trust that the 
party which makes for peace at any price may yet 
hinder in some measure our action in the defence of 
right. To “stop the war," as is still cried in some 
quarters, is no longer a human possibility, and out of 
the futility ot such a cry arises the necessity for unity 
and concerted action as Lord Roberts has advocated 
for years. The cause of peace will best be served by 
presenting an entirely united front, by the silence of 
dissentients from the policy adopted. 

If Lord Roberts had been heeded—it is easy to voice 
“ ifs '' now, but the vision conjured up by such a possi¬ 
bility is a tempting one—there might have been in this 
country not merely thousands but millions of young 
and able men who were fully trained soldiers instead of 
the thousands who, in their untrained state, are of very 
little use for military service for the next six months. 
The recruit goes to his depot, where, after he has 
learned to obey unquestioningly, he is taught the uses 
of the rifle and bayonet, or sword, as the case may be. 
If he is a cavalryman he has also to be taught to ride 
and to care for his horse. Altogether, many lessons go 
to the making of the soldier as he appears in the field, 
and to curtail these lessons in any degree affects the 
mobility, shooting power, and general strength of the 
fighting unit. 

Few people realised, as did our great Field-Marshal, 
how modern industrial conditions made military train¬ 
ing more than ever a necessity. Man judges always 
by his own immediate surroundings, and the thinking 
men of the country lead a clean, healthy, athletic form 
of life; they are fit and able at most kinds of sports, 
and thus in case of emergency would, from their know¬ 
ledge of horsemanship and athletic exercises, need com¬ 
paratively little training to make them efficient in the 
field. The hunter and the sportsman have an immense 
advantage over the urban dweller, for the former are 
more adaptable, more likely to understand “ taking 
cover/' the principles of mutual support, and the 
things that go to the making of an efficient force, while 
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the sportsmen understand the use of arms before they 


come to handle the Service rifle. 

But the population from among whom the bulk of the 
fighting material has to be drawn is mainly urban; 
nineteen-twentieths of the recruits who come to the 
colours now have never been nearer a horse than dodg¬ 
ing one in the street, and ninety-nine out of every hun¬ 
dred have never fired a rifle, while the principles of 
cohesion and interdependence are as sealed books to 
them. They have to be taught from the beginning the 
things which the country-ranging sportsman absorbs 
without learning; they come to the colours as children 
come to school—this literally, for military instructors 
have daily to impress on classes of full-grown men in 
uniform that “the top of the map is the north," and 
to instruct them, as one instructs children, in the busi¬ 
ness of reading a map and understanding it in relation 
to the ground it represents. 

1 hus the value of recruits coming in now may be 
easily estimated. Placed out on active service, they 
would be useless in themselves and a source of positive 
danger to seasoned men. Training is necessary before 
they can take the field. And now, when every avail¬ 
able man is needed, possibly for instant service, comes 
the task of training these men. Three months hence 
the recruits of to-day may make reasonably efficient in¬ 
fantry at a pinch; six months hence some of them may 
make efficient cavalry, while, as for gunners, they will 
need a yet longer time before they attain to full fitness. 
We state without hesitation that the men of the National 
Reserve are of more value to the country than the re¬ 
cruits who come in now, for in their ranks are men who 
have seen and known active service, while all are cap¬ 
able of obeying orders intelligently and using a rifle 
as a soldier should. 

That the urban dwellers should be trained; that, in 
addition to such bodies as the National Reserve and the 
Territorial Force, there should be available for instant 
service such men as are coming in to-day, to that end 
was Lord Roberts' appeal made—vainly! He was de¬ 
rided as a scaremonger, as an old man who had lost 
sense of all things but militarism and militaristic 
schemes. It is not too much to hope that now, when 
the absolute sanity of his plans and the value of his 
foresight have been proved, he may be given a high 
place in the councils of the nation. The course of 
events has justified his policy, and now, as twice before 
in his eventful life, it is due that this country should 
accord a great man honourable recognition. 


Intended especially for the Junior Forms of Schools, 
“ A Short Old Testament History," by the Rev. 
A. R. Whitham, M.A. (Rivingtons, 2s. 6d.), is 
an abridgment of the author's “ Old Testament 
History." In its present form it will be found that 
a large amount of direct quotations from the 
sacred text, and a number of notes have been omitted; 
but in this handy shape the book is a plain summary of 
the Old Testament story from a Christian point of view. 
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(Gay and Hancock. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Lyrics of the Open. By Mary G. Cherry. (Elkin 
Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Eve Repentant , and Other Poems . By A. H. COOK. 
With Frontispiece. (G. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Gain and Loss : A Lyrical Narrative; and Other Verses . 
By E. K. S. (St. Catherine Press, is. 6d. net.) 

Elfin Chaunts and Railway Rhythms . By EDMUND 
Vale. (Elkin Mathews, is. net.) 

Farming Lays . By BERNARD GILBERT. Illustrated. 
(Frank Palmer. 2s. net.) 

I T was perhaps inevitable that in the prosecution of her 
tireless excursions into the varied realms of life Mrs. 
Wilcox should some day arrive at the department 
“Problems," especially as the title offered a further 
opportunity of pugnacious alliteration. The problems 
she now touches are various, and include pre-natal 
homicide in particular, war, blood-sports, feminism, 
and, incidentally, some phases of religion and theo¬ 
logy. But the problem of Ella Wheeler Wilcox remains 
the most interesting. How are we to estimate her ? 
Is she in any true sense a poet, or only a clever writer 
of verse? If the poetry of to-day is to be judged 
rigorously by the classic standard of analysis—“simple, 
sensuous, passionate"—we are likely to be left with but 
a small residuum; while we have grown so clever that 
critical discrimination of our productions is frequently 
very difficult. Now Mrs. Wilcox is indisputably the 
poet in such a lyric as “The Awakening," where she 
expresses the charm and the insufficiency of tropic 
nature in this fashion : 

And nowhere else can you know the sweet 
Soft “ joy-in-nothing ” that comes with the heat 
Of tropic regions. And yet, and yet, 

If in evergreen worlds my way were set 
I would span the waters of widest seas 
To see the wonder of waking trees; 

To feel the shock of sudden delight 

That comes when the orchard has changed in a night, 

From the winter nun to the bride of May, 

And the harp of Spring is attuned to play 
The wedding march, and the sun is priest, 

And the world is bidden to join the feast. 

In some further instances, like “Remembered," and 
here and there in occasional passages, we get flashes of 
the same spirit. On the other hand, in “Stairways and 
Gardens" we have nothing but a vague feeling which 
she has rendered neither coherent nor concrete; and in 
“Gipsying" we have little more than a word-jingle. 
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The opening of “Sirius” is like a ludicrous example of 
how to turn prose into poetry; we give it as it appears : 

Sirius. 

"Since Sirius crossed the Milky H ay, sixty thousand years have gone." 

—Garrett P. Skrviss. 

Since Sirius crossed the Milky Way 

Full sixty thousand years have gone; 

Yet hour by hour, and day by day, 

This tireless star speeds on and on. 

But may not this be a kind of key to much of Mrs. 
Wilcox’s verse, in which more or less clever artifice 
supplants the true art ? Does she not often conceive 
in prose, and then “do into poetry”? Somehow it is 
when she rides her high horse that she is least satisfac- 
tory poetically. She is too self-conscious in her 
prophet’s robes, which breeds the suspicion that they 
are but stage-wear after all. The idea is frequently 
prosy ( e.g ., “The Cure”), but the imposition is helped 
out by clever rhythms, sounding phrases, and that abra¬ 
cadabra style of enunciation which may be parodied 
by: 

\\ e have toiled from 1 ime’s beginning, we have pushed 
the business through, 

We have wrought and fought and sweated; now what are 
you going to do? 

In fact, Mrs. Wilcox at her worst is strongly reminis¬ 
cent of Mr. Kipling at his cheapest. It is popular, we 
suppose, because of these pretentious tricks of style, 
and also because the sentiment is generally correct, 
while she has a pleasant way of introducing popular 
truisms : 

And in a tiny cabin, shaped for two, 

The space for happiness is just as great 

As in a palace. 

We seem to see that, with some other passages we could 
select, in some future collection of “Gems from Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox.” We may regret these divagations 
when there is evidence that Mrs. Wilcox knows better, 
but, after all, it may be that some hearts thrill to them 
over which Browning, or even Shakespeare, would have 
no power, so we should not carp too harshly. 

Miss Mary Cherry, like Mrs. Wilcox, couches her 
lance at the problem of the birth-rate; but, as her title 
implies, she is chiefly concerned with pastoral matters. 
She has a sympathetic eye for the charms of Nature, 
and so long as she employs care can weave her 
observations into pleasant verse. But if she attempts 
a little more than this she soon outreaches her poetical 
powers, becomes prosy and clumsy; her ideas get dis¬ 
jointed and out of hand, and ten lines are taken to 
express what ought to be said in one. Once or twice, 
however, she does tread the authentic slope of Par¬ 
nassus, as in “The Vale of Avalon” and the sonnet, 
“Cumae.” There is also a poetical “foreword” to “The 
Crock of Gold,” which is happy to the occasion. 

Mr. Augustus Cook is a doctor—described on his 
title-page as “Late Senior Surgeon, Hampstead General 
Hospital”—who has apparently made verse-making his 
hobby, for this is his fourth published volume. Many 
of these verses are such as might have had their birth 
in a doctor’s experience and observation; they display 


a cultivated and thoughtful mind and some facility in 
the poet’s craft. Neither the author’s ear nor his poetic 
sense is always impeccable; he perpetrates one of the 
most atrocious rhymes it has been our pain to meet 
with—“riddle” and “idyll”—and the lines called “Dis¬ 
appointment” are a distinctive example of loose 
articulation. But “Fire Faces” is a pensive little poem 
of no small charm, and one feels a quality of tense ex¬ 
perience in “Lux E Tenebris,” which has notably 
braced his powers. The book has a photogravure 
frontispiece of Anna Merritt’s well-known picture of 
“Eve Repentant.” 

In “Gain and Loss,” a sequence of forty-three various 
poems, we again meet with the “problem,” this time of 
an intimate character. ” E. K. S.” sings the thwarted 
joys, the desires, pangs and penalties of a forbidden 
love. His work has the weight of sincerity, and he is 
a craftsman of considerable distinction. The supple¬ 
mentary numbers are all more or less overshadowed by 
his main theme, the influence of which is probably 10 
be held responsible for a certain strain of the satirical, 
markedly present in a sonnet addressed “To Dives, 
Esq., J.P., at Church.” The author shows the fullest 
command of his powers as a sonneteer, and the example 
entitled “The Monuments in Westminster Abbey” might 
be instanced both for its satisfactory workmanship and 
as presenting an attitude towards those historic memo¬ 
rials that does not frequently find expression. 

Mr. Edmund Vale is very charming among the fairy- 
folk, his limber imagination serving him with a circum¬ 
stantiality proper to things seen. There is just the 
right twist of the fantastic and the moonshine shimmer 
of mystery, and he has managed to avoid the sugges¬ 
tion of a dilettante grown-up playing with these things 
and keeping a superior smile in reserve. He is not the 
- first bard to attempt an interpretation of the rhythmic 
song of the railway train, but he has listened for him¬ 
self and noted how the rhythms vary. The carriages 
of the Royal Mail chant their allegiance to the engine 
in this fashion : 

Station to station, 

For always, for ever, 

All through infinity, 

Time and eternity. 

Loyalty ! Loyalty ! 

He is the Masterpiece. 

The carriages of the Central London Railway 
proclaim: 

I have no soul at all, 

My strength is in my track, 

All sentiment I lack, 

I’m nothing but a hack 
To Shepherd’s Bush and back. 

Yet, clever as these verses are, they do not reveal Mr. 
Vale at his best. For this we must seek him neither 
among the elves nor on the rails, but in such lyrics of an 
unspecified class as “Like the Eye of a Lighthouse,” 
“Come where the Headland drops to the Sea,” and “To 
be by the Sea in Early Spring.” These confess fresh¬ 
ness of vision and a personal quality of composition, 
which are among the best recommendations of a poet; 
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while the curious impression of “J oan of Arc,” rather 
fragmentary and unsatisfying in itself, conveys certain 
hints of power. 

In some respects Mr. Bernard Gilbert’s “Farming 
Lays” provide the happiest fare of all. They are un¬ 
pretentious dialect pieces, set down in a forthright 
manner, and with the true rustic humour. In a pub¬ 
lisher’s note we are told that these “Lays” appeared 
in a local newspaper and at once achieved unexpected 
currency in the village inns and popular resorts of the 
countryside. That, so far as it is an attestation of 
value, we pass on with a hearty goodwill. The atmo¬ 
sphere is of that rural England which time changes but 
little, and its joys are sung with an Horatian zest: 

It’s been a freezin’ *ard all daay, 

Wi’ gusts o’ raain an* haail, 

An’ now the snaw is whizzlin’ down 
The winder’s turnin’ paale; 

Owd Mother Goose ’ez shook *er gown; 

The win’ roars down the chimley. 

The firelight is red an* free, 

The kitchen’s snug an* warm, 

We’re restin’ ’ere contentedly, 

An wish noabody ’arm— 

God *elp poor saailers out at sea ! 

The win* roars down the chimley. 

Mr. Gilbert has his problems, but they are concerned 
with such evils as weeds and crows and unlimited rain¬ 
fall, and they are dealt with in a thoroughgoing 
manner which the more sophisticated problem-ridden 
might well envy. There is much cheer and entertain¬ 
ment in these pages, and it will do any reader good to 
become acquainted with “Young Ben” and “Joshua 
Brent” and artful “Jimmy Pratt”—who belongs to the 
kindred of Mr. Jacobs’ rustics. Mr. Lear’s title-page 
and marginal sketches in green help to make it a very 
pretty book. 


L’Entente, G’est Moi 

Thirty Years' Anglo-French Reminiscences , 1876-1906. 
By Sir Thomas Barclay. With Portrait. (Con¬ 
stable and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 

THIS is a very opportunely published book. It 
supplies a detailed account by one who was a 
leader in the movement of the origin and progress of 
the Entente between Britain and France which is now 
playing so important a part in events that will shape 
future history. The volume also gives a glimpse of 
the various recent attempts, vigorous, well-intentioned, 
and ill-fated, to establish better relations between 
Britain and Germany. 

Sir Thomas Barclay is a thorough Scot and a 
thorough journalist. He knew most of the French 
public men who were especially worth knowing in the 
period which these memoirs cover, and he met a number 
of distinguished Germans during the same time. He 
saw them all through the spectacles of a shrewd opti¬ 
mist and practical, benevolent schemer with a large 
underlying charity for human nature. Not a little of 
the attractiveness of the book comes from the foibles 
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of the author. Whenever Sir Thomas Barclay looked 
in a mirror he saw an almost incalculably important 
managing person, and in that person he took in¬ 
exhaustible interest. His book is no mere record of 
events, with the historian in the background; the events 
take their place in the setting in which Sir Thomas pre¬ 
sents himself to the public. 

The mainspring of action is candidly disclosed. 
“ Three elements are essential, apart from choice of a 
propitious moment, for success in agitation. The one 
is never to publish to the world an isolated resolution. 
Several keep each other company and encourage others. 
Another is never to take anybody into one’s confidence 
during negotiations and expose oneself to the danger 
of ‘hearsay.’ And the third is not to ask for funds! 

I might add a fourth, a fifth, and a sixth, but they 
belong to character and circumstances, viz., to go on 
quand mime , not to be impatient, and to be able to 
give all one’s time, imagination, and energy to the 
work.” There speaks the cannily perfervid Scot. 

We are not surprised to learn that Sir Thomas 
Barclay was the true begetter of the Entente Cordiale . 
The late King Edward and Lord Lansdowne played 
their parts, but they reaped where another had sown. 
How did the better understanding between Britain and 
France begin? 

I believe I once heard “luck” defined as a cour¬ 
ageous insight into the capabilities of a chance. At 
any rate, I have always so regarded luck. Chances 
of all kinds and qualities abound. The difficulty is 
first to distinguish among them. I was on the look¬ 
out for a chance to launch the great idea that England 
and France, by their geographical position, by their 
political affinities, by their differences of character 
which made them indispensable to each other’s intel¬ 
lectual development, by the divergency of their indus¬ 
trial and artistic activity w ? hich made the one the com¬ 
plement of the other, had a joint and not a competing 
mission in the world; that they would benefit as much 
by their friendship as they were losing by their 
antagonism; that England and France as de¬ 
mocracies, having nothing to gain by war, were 
necessarily agents of peace; and that their friendship 
would be a first step towards the abatement of those 
armaments which the Emperor of Russia in 1898 had 
justly described as “a crushing burden more and 
more difficult for nations to bear.” 

So in 1894 Sir Thomas Barclay drew up a scheme 
in nine paragraphs, and, if the course of events has 
turned an ironical light on some of his purposes, it has 
brilliantly demonstrated the value of others : — 

My idea had been and still was to create an atmo¬ 
sphere favourable for the removal of causes of friction 
and place the future of the two countries beyond the 
reach of popular emotions by the conclusion of a 
standing Treaty of Arbitration. 

No small ambition for a private person, but it is not 
the business of a journalist to belittle his possible 
achievements. The strength and weakness of Sir 
Thomas Barclay’s judgment appear in strange com- 
minglement in the following passages: — 

The wrangling of France and Germany, as 
England’s immediate neighbours, involves considera- 
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tions under which she can never be tertius gaudens. 
England’s greatest interest is that they join her in 
the preservation of their common interests throughout 
the world and the securing of that European peace 
which w f as and still is the object of the entente 
cor diale, . . 

That the entente was perverted is beyond question, 
that on many sides for purposes which may have been 
patriotic, but were certainly misguided, it was de¬ 
liberately made to appear as an anti-German move¬ 
ment is a notorious fact. 

Fortunately wiser counsels have again prevailed. . . 
To-day it w'ould serve no useful object to denounce 
the fomenters of international strife. They now see 
the folly of the agitation which sapped the founda¬ 
tions of the European concert. Until then it had 
preserved us from wars which immediately followed 
its disruption. 

It is a temptation to quote extensively from the store 
of reminiscences of remarkable men which the volume 
contains, but they should be read with their context. 
The book is in a sense provocative, for it is the work 
of a dogmatic thinker, but it is extremely interesting, 
both as history and biography. 


An “Onlooking Stranger” 

The Cure of Poverty . By JOHN CALVEN BROWN. ' 

(Stanley Paul and Co. 5s. net.) 

THIS book is breezily written by an American financier 
who has a great belief in the institutions of his own 
country and rails at our system of Free Trade and 
general business habits. At the same time, he admits 
that he has made his home among us for some years, 
and as he is still engaged in active business, no doubt 
he finds it profitable to do so. 

The first chapter is devoted to his impressions of 
England. It is rather thin in parts, and marred by 
little “chestnuts" that were current coin on the railway- 
trains from 'Frisco to N’ York twenty years ago. He 
pretends to be amazed, for instance, at seeing “Family 
Butcher" over a London shop, until it finally dawns 
on him that the butchery was for and not of families. 
“Funerals furnished" struck him in a similar way. He 
seems to forget that Bret Harte and the “forty-niner" 
have been dead for some years. He is rather down on 
lawyers and our system of legal charges. He tells the 
story, that has grey whiskers, of the solicitor who 
swallowed a sovereign and after a great effort coughed 
up thirteen and fourpence, and alleges he was English. 
He illustrates the untruthfulness of the English bar by 
retelling the story of the lawyer who got heavy 
damages from a railway company because a rib was 
fractured to such an extent that in future he could only 
be able “to lie on one side." 

The rest of the book is a vigorous and able presenta¬ 
tion of Tariff Reform. The United States are held up 
to admiration for their Protection system. The author 
is in favour of Trusts, but “you can and should regu¬ 
late them and destroy their unfair treatment of their 
competitors"—he forgets to say how. He is strongly 
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in favour of the Federation of the British Empire, and 
he is certain we ought to attack Germany before she is 
ready to attack us. [It is interesting to note that these 
lines were written before the events of the last two 
weeks.] He is also sure that Germany is preparing for 
war against us : — 

While war between these massive Powers is shud- 
deringly horrible to contemplate, yet, if it has to come, 
it would be much better from Britain’s point of view 
if it came at once while she can depend upon her co¬ 
operate e defence treaties and before her rival is pre¬ 
pared. 

He settles the Irish question in a sentence: — 

The State of Rhode Island maintains a State 
Government consisting of two Houses of Legislature 
with 38 members in one and one hundred members in 
the other, and she only contains 1,050 square miles of 
land—divided into 5 counties containing a population 
of only 542,000, whilst Ulster has 10 counties—8 times 
the area, 3 times the population, and many times the 
wealth of Rhode Island. 

Why not let Ulster set up for itself, and the Na¬ 
tionalists rule the rest? 

So simple is it not! 

This book [he writes] is not modest. If 1 thought 
it was, I would rewrite it : I want it to be sharp—1 
want it to bite through your placidity, and show you 
what a curious figure you present to onlooking 
strangers; and I want to awaken in you some idea of 
your duty to your posterity, hoping that you may rise 
up with a righteous growd, and do as the good 
awakened citizens of New York have done, and kick 
your Tammanys into the salty sea. 

The book, in spite of its air of superiority, is in¬ 
teresting and strongly written. There are a great many 
figures in it, clearly put, which must have taken some 
labour to compile and set in order. It will be useful to 
Tariff Reformers and public speakers who can annex 
the author's countless anecdotes and use them on the 
platform; but the weakness of the book lies in the fact 
that he overlooks the difference between a young 
country like the United States and an old island king¬ 
dom like Great Britain. 


Shorter Reviews 

Highways and Byivays in Shakespeare's Country . By 
W. H. HUTTON. With Illustrations by EDMUND 
H. NEW. (Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.) 

HERE are few parts of England richer in 
what scientists call intrinsic and associational 
interest than Warwickshire and the surrounding 
country; and it was to be expected that Messrs. 
Macmillan w’ould soon include it in their “ High¬ 
ways and Byways " series. The task has been 
entrusted to Mr. Hutton, and he has accomplished 
it in a scholarly and complete fashion. From Moreton 
in the south to Warwick in the north, from Evesham in 
the w'est to Daventry in the east, it is full of interest, 
if w f e are so energetic as to seek for interest, or it offers 
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rich flowing ease if our mood is for a happier idleness. 
On either hand it offers a writer the opportunity for 
research or for the writing that quickens the blood and 
soothes the whole being. Mr. Hutton has eschewed both 
courses. When he touches on any point of controversy 
he suggests the issue and leaves it at that. It is so, 
for example, when he treats of the “three louses' * 0/ 
Hampton Lucy. When the present writer was last at 
Hampton Lucy he was sententiously informed by the 
dignified old man who showed him the sights that no 
copy of the writer Shakespeare would certainly be found 
in the building. It was, to say the least, interesting to 
have the old controversy brought so near. The judg¬ 
ment on the young Stratford lad, and that lad’s ever¬ 
lasting retort, became something quite fascinating. We 
think Mr. Hutton was not well advised to avoid such 
controversy. Nor does he bring to the countryside his 
own imaginative delight. Yet there is much to be said 
for his method, especially as he has by his side Mr. 
N T cw f ’s charming sketches. The beauty of the district 
speaks for itself through his patient and complete re¬ 
cital, and thus the book becomes delightful. No place 
escapes his mention, and no feature escapes his descrip¬ 
tion. One only regrets certain out-of-the-way spots and 
remote footways, such as are possibly the loveliest of 
the countryside: Great Campden, for instance, and the 
hill on which it is set, where we would rather be than 
in any of the larger townships. But there is one thing 
certain—we shall not go that way again without Mr. 
Hutton’s book, particularly as it is provided with Mr. 
New’s drawings. 


A Short History of Ireland . By CONSTANTIA MAXWELL, 
M.A. (The Educational Company of Ireland, is. 
net.) 

MISS Maxwell informs us that it is her intention in this 
little book to “present a clear and impartial account of 
the chief features of Irish history.’’ In our opinion, 
she has not succeeded. Impartiality in Irish history may 
be difficult to achieve; but it is no more difficult there 
than in the case of any country that comes into close and 
continual touch with its neighbours. The safe method 
is to take the point of view always of the nation that 
is under treatment. We think, moreover, that this is 
not only the just method in Irish history, but the only 
possible method in any history. The author, however, 
save for some fragmentary quotations from the annal¬ 
ists, depends almost wholly on un-Irish sources. There 
is, for example, a note of condescension in her treatment 
of early Irish history that cannot but be galling to the 
increasing number of Irishmen who, guided by the 
labours of Irish and eminent Continental scholars in 
opening up the rich literature of the time, are beginning 
to rediscover the very beautiful early civilisation that 
then prevailed. It is perfectly plain that Miss 
Maxwell has never had a moment’s conception 
of what we may call the inland point of view; 
and she therefore is manifestly at sea until some 
point of view presents itself that she is better 


fitted to understand. A book so written is bound to end 
111 a fundamental confusion—a confusion that makes 
itself seen even though the book is mainly a catalogue 
of events. It even decides what events are to be chosen. 
For example, the whole significance of Bruce’s Invasion, 
in its effect on the civil economy of the Irish, and thus 
in its opening of the long, steady period of prosperity 
that began then and continued until the terrible Planta¬ 
tions, is altogether missed, simply because that civil 
economy has not only been omitted, but even regarded 
as though it had never been. A primer of Irish history 
for the use of schools is very much needed, but we fear 
that this little book does not supply that need. 

Essays by Hubert Bland. With an Introduction by 
Cecil Chesterton. (Max Goschen. 5s. net.) 

The essayist who can remain true to the principles of his 
art and at the same time appeal to the popular taste is 
a rare phenomenon, and when we lose him, as we have 
lost “Hubert,” the shock is severe; we feel that there 
is no one who can do the same work in the same way. 
There are plenty of pretty writers, men who can amuse 
and even instruct with a pleasant air; but there are few 
indeed who have the strong, philosophic grip of affairs 
and the admirably clear outlook which were so charac¬ 
teristic of the one who was so unexpectedly taken. 

There could hardly have been a man better suited to 
the task of expounding all sorts of problems to a mixed 
and, broadly speaking, democratic audience! than Hubert 
Bland. He was never muddled in his attack on a sub¬ 
ject; he was invariably keen and eager and pertinent, 
and a genial gleam of humour shone through his most 
serious columns. At times he took extreme views; one 
could not always agree with him; but the man with 
whom it is possible always to agree is a very dull and 
useless person. We are exceedingly pleased to find that 
Mrs. Bland has collected some of the best of the essays 
in this volume. Every one is worth reading; most of 
them provoke thought; and those who have not been 
familiar with the author's work will be surprised at the 
fine, active, energetic way in which he could treat 
themes that are usually “dry”—such as the “Theory of 
the State” or “The Endowment of Motherhood.” 
From a literary point of view the most interesting chap¬ 
ter is that on “The Decadence of Kipling,” written four 
years ago. It is a sound piece of criticism, admonitory 
and salutary, full of good things. “A Talk about 
Books” is another excellent paper, the comparison of 
various authors being especially illuminating. We heard 
the essay on “The Faith I Hold” delivered as a lecture 
in 1907, and it is a pleasure to recall the voice and the 
sharp, telling way in which the words were spoken. 
There must be many more pages still in store, and we 
hope that some day Mrs. Bland will authorise the issue 
of another selection. No one can read this book without 
realising that here was a good man and a gentleman, 
*«*d that with him an antagonistic political belief might 
be basis for argument, but could never be a basis for 
angbr, reproach, or recrimination. That he is gone is 
matter for great sorrow; for there are too few like him. 
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Fiction 

The Stepsister . By MAUD LEESON. (Blackie and Son. 
6 s.) 

LTHOUGH partaking much of the character of the 
stories usually described as girls 1 books, “The Step¬ 
sister” is a much more interesting tale than many which 
are obviously novels Mercy is an only daughter, living 
with her grandmother and mother in a country man¬ 
sion. When her mother, still a fairly young woman, 
marries an old friend, a widower with six sons and 
daughters, Mercy is at first broken-hearted, her grand¬ 
parent furious. Being very fond of her mother, the 
daughter falls in with her wishes and goes to join the 
household of her “steps,” as they call themselves. Her 
mother and Dr. Armdale are delayed in their home¬ 
coming, so that poor Mercy in fear and trembling has 
to make the dreaded entry into a fresh household unsup¬ 
ported and alone; but things are not as bad as she 
feared, and after a sharp tussle with Fergus, the eldest 
son, matters adjust themselves and the doings and mis¬ 
doings of the six “steps” and the new arrival make 
interesting reading. The character of each member is 
clearly drawn, Mercy—or Mouse as she is called on ac¬ 
count of her quiet little ways—endearing herself to 
them all. Romance creeps in and has more than a nod¬ 
ding acquaintance with several of the happy little 
group. Later the hard and unsympathetic grandmother 
again enters the story, but only so far as the disposal of 
her property is concerned. This, however, greatly 
affects the future of Mercy and also of the “step” who 
loves her. In the end all is well, everyone has been put 
•on the road to happiness and all misunderstandings are 
cleared away. 

Love's Young Dream . By Effie Adelaide ROWLANDS. 

(Ward, Lock and Co. 6s.) 

“ Love’s Young Dream” is mainly a story of crime 
and its detection. One night a murder and a fire take 
place at the country house of a Mr. Emberson, the old 
gentleman himself being the victim. His son, Dick, en¬ 
gaged to his neighbour’s daughter, Enid, is distracted 
at the crime and behaves in so peculiar a manner at 
the inquest that if he is not actually suspected of the 
murder, a certain curiosity is aroused in the mind of a 
detective who is also present. Dick pays mysterious 
journeys to London, and finally goes abroad with 
Edward Bevan, a young friend who refuses to be shaken 
off in spite of the elder one’s protests that he greatly 
prefers being alone. The charred remains of the mur¬ 
dered man revealed the fact that his head had been re¬ 
moved at the time of the crime, and it is this gruesome 
object that his son scours England and the Continent 
to discover, although the reader is left in doubt about 
this until the end of the book. The story is perhaps 
best described as very romantic; the methods of the 
detective are most unofficial, the idea of a Secret Ar¬ 
menian Society collecting the heads of the members who 
in any way betrayed them very incredulous, while the 
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infatuation of Bevan’s mother for Dick is not easy to 
realise. The conversation of the characters is in many 
cases stilted; in moments of anxiety or excitement 
people do not usually stay to deliver the long orations 
Miss Rowlands requires of her creations. Still those 
who are interested in the detective style of story will 
probably not cavil at the small faults we have men¬ 
tioned. 


By the Western Sea . By JAMES Baker. (Chapman and 
Hall. 2s. net.) 

One is glad to welcome a new and popular edition of 
this pleasant book, which makes its appearance at a 
particularly seasonable time. For August is the month 
of holidays, and “By the Western Sea” is a holiday 
story. Perhaps it would be more fitting to describe it as 
a “holiday idyll,” since the narrative element plays a 
relatively small part in its composition. The scene is 
laid in Devonshire, and the author has contrived to cap¬ 
ture and to convey something of the charm, the beauty 
and the mystery of that wonderful county. This in it¬ 
self is no mean achievement. Equally effective is the 
characterisation. A small party of strangers meet in a 
hotel at Lynmouth. Before the book ends they are no 
longer strangers, two members of the group at least 
being destined to play an important part in each other’s 
lives. The love story of Lovell, the man with the un¬ 
gainly body and the beautiful soul, and of Winifred 
Faussett—whose painting, one may hope, was better 
than her poetry—is sympathetically told, and there is a 
poignancy about some of the scenes which can hardly 
fail to move the least sentimental of readers. Inter¬ 
spersed throughout the volume are discussions about 
art and poetry and scenery, and the influence of Ruskin. 
Indeed, it is the very book for an idle hour at the sea¬ 
side. And to say that about a book is to praise it. 


In a County Asylum . By RICHARD Z. DALE. (T. 

Werner Laurie. 2s.) 

PERHAPS there is a good bit of truth in the author’s 
contentions on the subject, but the book is an ex¬ 
tremely unpleasant work dealing with the shortcomings 
of county asylums and their commissioners. If the 
author is a medical man he has been most unfortunate 
in his experiences of the profession, for the majority of 
people find doctors far different from the beings por¬ 
trayed in this work, while the aspersions made with re¬ 
gard to the morals of asylum attendants do not tally 
with general usage—nothing of the life pictured here 
prevails in normal institutions. 

Setting that aside, the fact remains that a master of 
literary expression is required to effect reforms by 
means of story-telling. The author mentions 
Reade, but Reade was a genius who wrote in the grand 
manner, while this book, by a mixture of sensuality, 
pamphleteering, and religion, defeats its own end 
through making no definite appeal to any one class, 
and at the same time it is none too well written. 
Neither county asylums nor the reading public arc 
likely to benefit much by the publication of the work. 
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The Theatre 

“Follow On” 

O many thousands of men are connected with the 
dramatic profession in England that we greatly 
hope for the present that the public will continue to 
enjoy the stage. 

If the time comes when every man between the ages of 
16 and 60 has to come into, or draw near, the fighting 
line we may be sure that the actors and those connected 
with them will be in a far better position to make a 
good fight if they are now allowed to continue their 
usual avocation. We know that this view is not shared 
by everyone; that does not prevent our holding it 
very strongly. 

The playgoer will be blessed in giving and in receiv¬ 
ing. Actors can keep fit and fairly well fed and the 
audience recuperated and enlivened by the charms of 
drama and gay plays. Many may not have the heart 
to lay aside their troubles and enter upon an entertain¬ 
ment other than the very real one of torturing them¬ 
selves by listening to nothing but songs of death—but 
we believe that the majority in such a city as London 
will be quite equal to this, perhaps only temporary, 
need for coolness and detachment in the face of trouble. 

Many managers, at least, have entered upon their 
share of the campaign with high spirit, and their tactics 
suggest good success. The evening we go to press Sir 
Herbert Tree is producing and acting in ‘‘Drake, 99 the 
picturesque and impassioned drama which has already 
dgne much to recall the mind of a casual public to our 
heroic past. The arrangements in regard to payments 
and profits which will enable the management greatly to 
assist the Prince of Wales' Fund for the sufferers by 
the war might well form an example for every other 
theatre of importance. Mr. Martin Harvey's plan for 
his present tour, by which the total profits are pooled 
and divided equally among the members of the com¬ 
pany, is admirably suited to the exigencies of the 
present situation and might be followed with advan¬ 
tage by all companies so strong in public favour as that 
of Mr. Harvey. The danger in this connection, of 
course, appears when such a combination of manage¬ 
ment and company is not sufficiently sure of patronage. 
However, the fear of any lack of audience does not, 
we are happy to think, weigh upon the mind of many 
managements. 

Already in August several large theatres are about 
to open. The Haymarket, one of the most popular and 
fortunate theatres in town, is advertising “ The Impos¬ 
sible Woman,” by Mr. Haddon Chambers, in which 
Miss Lillah McCarthy and Mr. Godfrey Tearle will 
lead; Mr. Cyril Maude, with the best interests of the 
public at heart, renews the prosperous career of 
"Grumpy” at the New on August 29; Mr. James Welch 
continues to relieve the tension of worried minds with 
his irrepressible, his irresistible tour de force in "When 
Knights were Bold.” We have heard that he may 
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shortly have to leave the theatre, so that another come¬ 
dian can produce a play, but we know this enthusiastic, 
dynamic, and mesmeric actor too well to suppose that 
he will not make himself fully felt in some joyous way 
which will enable his admirers to snatch a few hours 
from a world which seems to have been placed beneath 
the abracadabra of an evil magician. 

Many are the other managers, such as Sir George 
Alexander, Mr. Courtneidge, Mr. Asche with ‘‘Kismet,” 
and the ever-victorious producers of "The Great Adven¬ 
ture,” who intend to carry forward the beneficent work 
of providing entertainment for many an overwrought 
and too self-centred a mind. 

Although, as we have said, there are plenty of very 
loyal and sensible people who are in favour of closing 
the theatres, many more are determined to keep the 
banner of the stage flying. So accomplished and ex¬ 
perienced an actor as Mr. Frederick Kerr has written 
that closing the theatres means poverty for the actors, 
while continuing them may be disaster to the managers, 
and suggests that all actors and employes should con¬ 
sent to a reduction of their salaries, and adds: 

I suggest a minimum wage of £2 a week, and would 
urge that the Press kindly assist by lowering the price 
of theatrical advertisements, and that the managers 
lower the price of seats. In the event of profit, an 
arrangement could easily be come to whereby a share 
could be set aside to reimburse those who had been 
willing to make the sacrifice. 

If the difficulty before us is met generally in this 
wise spirit, there is no doubt that many of the theatres 
may be carried on in the usual way. An excellent be¬ 
ginning will be made in regard to "Drake” at His 
Majesty's Theatre, "Sealed Orders” at Drury Lane, 
and a number of the more judicious and notable enter¬ 
tainments at the houses of light amusement. 

Egan Mew. 


A Holiday in Austria—II 

T HE Austrian peasants are for the most part intelli¬ 
gent folk, and at Ramsau, at any rate, a Protestant 
village in a country that is largely Catholic, they re¬ 
vered old customs without being particularly super¬ 
stitious. One mood of Nature they have learnt 
to regard with awe, and that is the thunderstorm. 
It is a frequent occurrence to have their cattle killed, 
their farms struck by lightning, to say nothing of 
more serious accidents. On Midsummer Day the girls 
make nosegays of wild flowers, Alpine rose, large and 
small gentian, mauve primula, fettkraut , and many 
others picked from the fields or mountain-side, place 
them over doors and windows, and devoutly regard 
them as potent charms against the tyranny of donner- 
wetter. On Midsummer Night they light fires in the 
open, a survival of a very ancient custom. I found 
the peasants courteous, kind, hospitable. The faces 
of the men, at a comparatively early age, were dry 
. and wrinkled, accounted for, no doubt, by climatic in- 
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fluences and a too ardent love of the pipe in con¬ 
junction with a brand of tobacco that an English 
navvy would And far too strong for him. 

An Austrian gentleman, who was familiar with the 
peasants, said that their conception of morality, with 
a few exceptions, was extremely lax, and his opinion 
was confirmed by others who could speak authorita¬ 
tively on the subject. They seem to regard marriage 
as a respectable but by no means necessary institution, 
and love-children are plentiful among them. I met 
one unmarried woman who had three children, and, so 
far from considering herself in any way wronged, she 
regarded the whole affair without a shade of mis¬ 
giving, and, so long as her sweetheart remained true 
to her, she was content. Everyone in the village knew 
her story, and there was never a hint of misconduct, 
never so much as the throwing of the smallest of 
stones, for the simple reason that the story was an old 
and familiar one, and most of the people were in pretty 
much the same boat themselves. Without wishing to 
mitigate their laxity or maintaining too stoutly that 
morality is a matter of custom— u geography,” as 
Richard Burton neatly expressed it—it must be said 
in justice that these children, born out of wedlock, and 
often provided for by those who know nothing of their 
parentage, are well cared for, and never by any chance 
ill-treated. They will go into the world, labour in the 
fields, without a stigma attaching to their name—that 
is to say, so far as their own community is concerned. 

The peasants, however, are by no means irreligious. 
I chanced to go to the Lutheran church at Ramsau one 
Sunday morning. Outside the building I saw 
assembled a number of men in fiower-worked knickers 
and green Tyrolese hats, sitting down together, 
placidly smoking long pipes. I imagined at first that 
these silent smokers had a habit of meeting just out¬ 
side the church by way of a kind of apology for never 
going inside, content to worship the Almighty with the 
incense of tobacco; but I was mistaken. Precisely at 
8.30 the men knocked out their pipes and entered the 
church, with bowls tantalisingly warm in their pockets. 
They sang dreamily, and listened to a very spirited 
evangelical sermon with an entire lack of expression on 
their faces. But they went to church, and performed 
a religious duty with a resignation that was almost 
humorous. 

One incident I shall not soon forget. I entered a 
dark and rambling farmhouse and found an old 
woman suffering from a very distended goitre, a 
malady that is prevalent among the peasants, and due, 
I am told, to the water and to a disregard of the laws 
of health. She brought out an old wooden cradle— 
Peter Rosegger has described such a cradle in one of 
his stories—and began to rock it to and fro, murmur¬ 
ing, in German, “Many! Many!** While she rocked 
it, her idiot son came in, a strange, bearded fellow 
with watery, roving eyes and crumpled legs that 
scarcely had the strength to support him. “ Tick-tack ! 
tick-tack I** went the cradle on the fioor. The man 
grinned, and then chuckled in an eerie, high-pitched 
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voice that reminded me somehow of certain grim pass¬ 
ages in “ Wuthering Heights.** For a moment he 
stood thus, and then shuffled away, his legs throwing 
his body from left to right in a series of convulsive 
jerks. I heard him laughing, muttering in the dis¬ 
tance. Later I learnt the story of this idiot son. 
When he was bom, his mother placed him in a large 
barrel whenever she went out to work, and when there 
was no one to tend him. It was a foolish and wicked 
procedure, an act thoughtlessly committed with a view 
to keeping the child safe during the mother’s absence. 
Day after day the child lived in the dark barrel, his 
body hopelessly cramped, his mind cramped too. One 
morning, while the woman was out, the barrel fell 
and rolled down a hill with the child inside. When 
she returned, it was to discover that her son was a 
hopeless idiot. 

I ought, perhaps, to have borrowed an ice-axe, 
climbed the Dachstein, and, hanging from my toes, 
picked a sprig of the much-coveted edelweiss. But, 
alas! I am no mountaineer, and had to content myself 
with lesser heights. I refused to be roped to a giant¬ 
like guide, to claw with tooth and nail into ice, snow, 
and rock, and finally to lose my balance and come 
to an untimely end. I climbed the Austriahiitte at 
night and saw a memorable dawn from the summit, 
ascended the zig-zag path of the Sinabel, picked what 
are known in this country as Christmas roses, and 
made excellent iced coffee by the simple process of add¬ 
ing snow. On one occasion I walked nearly twenty- 
five miles, including the ascent of a mountain six 
thousand feet high. The return journey through Filz- 
moos, past many a shrine, through a forest of firs 
turned to molten gold, afforded scenes that are never 
to be forgotten. There was a spell of some kind in 
the evening light. It touched the mountains and made 
them seem rosily transparent, shone upon a laughing 
stream and fashioned rubies and pearls out of the 
dancing water. 

I lean over the pension verandah. Fraiilein Lart is 
singing a song—telling a doll to go to sleep. 
Gossamer clouds are sailing serenely over the Loden- 
wald. A peasant is yodeling lustily in the distance, 
and every now and then a cow-bell clangs. I see 
dusky hay figures below me, and breathe a perfume, 
half of fiowers and half of firs. Firefiies thread the 
darkness with little stars of green light, and greatest 
glory of all, the mountains rear white, ghostly heads 
and catch the silvery splendour of the moon. 

F. Hadland Davis. 


By an Order in Council dated August 4, 1914, 
his Majesty’s printers (Eyre and Spottiswoode) are 
commanded to print and promulgate copies of a 
special form of intercession in connection with the 
war, to be used in all churches and chapels in Eng¬ 
land and Wales and in the town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed on such occasions as each bishop shall appoint 
for his own diocese. 
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Foreign Reviews 

La Revue. 

UNE 15.—Part of Baron cTEstournelle de Con¬ 
stant’s preface to the report of the Carnegie Com¬ 
mission on the recent Balkan wars is given. M. Victor 
Margueritte comments the life of A dele Hugo, by M. 
Gustave Simon. “Mangeons-nous nneux qu’autrefois ?” 
by Claude, contains some succulent menus of various 
periods; a menu of Marie-Antoinette inspires grim 
thoughts, as, quite apart from the “rotis” and the 
“grandes entrees,” we find “cochon de lait” among the 
“entr6es” and “dindonneau” among the “hors 
d’oeuvres.” M. Banville has been misinformed about 
“Pygmalion”; the word that evoked the universal blush 
was not “damn.” 

July 1.—Dr. F. Hedgcock, in an article garnished 
with “in&dits,” shows Victor Hugo as president of the 
Peace Congress held at Paris in 1849; as these con¬ 
gresses were an English invention, and Hugo had ex¬ 
pressed himself publicly but a short time before in a 
violently Anglophobe sense, the incident has its 
piquancy. Sefer Bey criticises ironically the 
attempted settlement of Albania; he adds: “La meil- 
leure solution, e’est de r6tablir la domination musul- 
mane . . . je ne dis pas ottomane.” Claude gives 
some admirable culinary history, starting from the 
epigram—“ le XVIIe si&cle a cre6 le premier salon, le 
XVIIIe a cr66 la premiere salle a manger”; something 
is told us of Dugleret, “le cr^ateur de la cuisine 
moderne.” M. Pineau contributes a translation in ex¬ 
tracts of “Dr. Rung,” a play by the Icelandic 
dramatist, Johann Sigurjonsonn. 

July 15.—M. G. Maire compares three modern 
mystic poets, MM. P6guy, Jammes and Claudel, to 
the advantage of the last named. “Le mot magique,” 
says Dr. Max Nordau, “qui domine tous les sports est 
le mot 'record’ ”; this is an obvious fallacy as regards 
the best use of the word in its native language, and, 
we are tempted to think, rather an injustice to it in 
the countries of its adoption. M. A. Livet justifies 
the existence and the history of the Parti Radical 
Unifi6; M. Caillaux is a “Lloyd George franqais.” 
The Sigurjonsonn play and M. Barri^re’s novel are 
concluded. 

La Soci6t£ Nouvelle. 

June.—M. de Marmande has some vivid “Croquis 
en Bretagne.” M. Bonnet finishes his dissertation, “la 
Religion Maqonnique en Presence du Catholisme 
Romain”; he tells us at what date masonry was im¬ 
ported from England into France, who invented the 
motto of the Republic, how dissensions arose on the 
religious question, and how the English and other 
lodges separated from the Grand-Orient; he adds re¬ 
flections of his own on the utility of the institution 
and on the conditions of its permanence. An “enquete” 
on the desirability of a Belgian Academy seems to have 
provoked only negative answers. 
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July.—In this number are a commentary on and the 
first part of a translation of the “Curioso Imper- 
tinente,” a play founded on a celebrated digression Jn 
“Don Quixote,” and written by Guillen de Castro, 
whose “Cid” inspired Corneille. 

La Vie Des Lettres. 

April.—We should like to notice, if somewhat 
tardily, the lecture of M. Andr6 Gide on Mallarme 
and Verlaine, and the appreciations of Oscar Wilde 
and Lascelles Abercrombie, by Dr. E. Bendz and M. 
Jethro Bithell, respectively. 

July.—A lecture delivered at the Sorbonne by M. 
Paul Adam is entitled “la Cit6 Future”; it deals with 
the schemes of M. Hendrick Andersen for building an 
international capital of the world. M. Speth writes 
an appreciation of M. Paul Adam. M. J. M. Bernard 
gives a sketch of the life of Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Poetry is represented by several pages more of M. 
Beauduin’s “paroxysms,” and by a weird prose-poem 
of M. Paul Fort. 

Mercure de France. 

June 16.—M. Magne has an excellent critique of 
Jehan Rictus, liberally interspersed with quotations. 
M. Divoire’s article, “La dernifcre Ruse de l’Homme,” 
and some little poems by M. Vanderpyl are very strik¬ 
ing. M. Bastide’s “Anglais et Fran^ais du XVIIe 
siecle,” twice noticed in The ACADEMY, is reviewed by 
M. Barth^lemy. 

July 1.—M. Francis Carco’s “R6flexions sur 
1 ’Humour” are decidedly interesting for an English 
reader. M. Henri Malo writes of “le Vaincu de Bou- 
vines,” the “vrai vaincu,” Renaud de Boulogne, who 
came near to stifling the French monarchy of Philip 
Augustus. M. Boucher gives some delightful unpub¬ 
lished letters of Th6ophile Gautier; to a painter who 
is doing his portrait he writes: “J’ai une indisposition 
tr&s 16 gere au point de vue medical, tr&s grave au 
point de vue pittoresque: je suis malade dans mes con¬ 
tours . . . vous ne voudriez pas faire le portrait d’un 
ballon.” 

July 16.— M. Andr6 Spire discusses certain pheno¬ 
mena of French verse, indicated by experimental 
phonetics; one of his conclusions is that ‘Taccent tem- 
porel . . . doit 6tre proclam£ le veritable accent 
rhythmique du vers franqais.” M. Emile Masson’s 
“Notes d’un Breton en Galles” are full of interest, 
especially from the linguistic point of view; he thinks 
that what has been done in Wales, in the matter of 
regularising the Welsh language, might be copied with 
advantage in Brittany. One epigram we must quote: 
“les 6glises ont sauv6 la nation galloise; l*6glise 
romaine n’a sauv6 que des ames bretonnes.” M. R. 
Dumesnil’s article on “Bouvard et P6cuchet” is ex¬ 
ceptionally interesting. M. Davray, reviewing Mr. 
Raphael’s book on the Caillaux trial, quotes from The 
Academy Sir William Bull’s criticism of the procedure 
l at that trial. 
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La Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Litterature. 

June 13.—A Loisy number. M. Paul Thomas 
notices “Essays and Studies presented to William 
Ridgeway/* 

June 27.—Mr. Shewans defends the “Doloncia” as 
being really Homeric. M. Bazile concludes a review of 
Lady Gregory’s “Our Irish Theatre” with a curiously 
naif remark about Ulster. 

July 11.—M. Chuquet criticises at great length and 
with extreme severity M. Pouget de Saint-Andrc’s 
biography of Dumouriez. 

July 18.—Dr. Vcrrall’s “Lectures on Dryden,” M. 
Roussin’s “William Godwin,” and M. Lambeau’s 
history of the commune of Grenelle are among the 
books reviewed; the last was noticed a long while back 
in The Academy. 

La Revue Bleue. 

June 13.—Unpublished letters of Beaumarchais, and 
one of Linguet to Mirabeau’s sister, Mme. de Cabris, 
are to be found in this number. M. Bossert gives a 
sketch of Caroline Michaelis-Boehmer-Schlegel-Schel- 
ling. 

June 20.—The anonymous writer on the second 
Balkan War shows that the morale of the Bulgarians 
had been undermined by hardships before they came to 
fight the Servians. Dr. P. Tissi6 examines the work 
of il Greco from a medical point of view. 

June 27.—The Beaumarchais letters are concluded. 
M. L. Maury contributes a fine piece of criticism on 
M. Andr6 Gide. 

July 4.—In the course of a witty and informing 
account of Albania, M. Fournol suggests that the best 
way to deal with that country would be to hand it 
over to the Academy of Inscriptions. M. P. Gaultier 
writes lucidly “de rhumeur.** Letters of Marshal 
Vaillant and translations from Lafcadio Hearn by 
Marc Log6 run through two numbers. 

July 11.—M. J. Reinach, continuing his articles, “la 
France et 1 ’Allemagne devant l’Histoire,” shows how 
Prussia wanted to assert her right to Alsace-Lorraine 
in 1815. M. P. Besse complains of the neglect of 
steam-fuel by his countrymen. A little story from the 
Czech of M. Neruda is capable of producing a shudder. 

July 18.—In view of present circumstances, an article 
of that very well-informed publicist, M. Maurice Lair, 
entitled “Allemagne et Russie,” is of absorbing in¬ 
terest; he shows the paradox that exists between the 
a priori and the actual dispositions of the Russians 
towards the Germans, and ends by prophesying the 
advent of war “comme un voleur dans la nuit.** M. 
Jules Gautier gives the history of Modern Language 
teaching in France. M. Mansuy writes against prize- 
givings and for a system of Cook’s tours for the upper 
classes at schools. 

July 25.—A. chapter by M. Henri Hauser on the 
“Sources de l’Histoire du R6gne de Henri IV” is con¬ 
cluded. M. du Roure writes of Mr. Stephen Leacock. 
A lecture of M. Maurice Vernes on the Gibeonites and 
the sanctuary of Gibeon is given. 
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“Academy” Acrostics 


CONDITIONS 

T HERE will be 12 weekly Acrostics. Prizes of £5, £5, 
and £2 will be awarded to those who are first, second, 
and third on the list with correct solutions. One point will 
be awarded for each correct light. The Acrostic Editor’s 
decision on all questions, whether appeals, ties, or division 
of prizes, must be accepted as final. 

Answers should reach The Academy office not later than 
the first post on the Wednesday morning following the date 
of the paper in which the Acrostic appears, and should be 
addressed to the Acrostic Editor, The Academy, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC 

(Ninth of the Series) 

What joy to navigate the air, 

Without a trace of danger there I 
With this assured, then that would be 
The perfect mode of travel, free! 

(1) “Great fun!” they call it, urchins all, 

Who scatter it in crowded hall. 

For all inside, when this is done, 

Is surely the reverse of fun. 

(2) C, D, E, F, G, H, I, 

In order thus, will satisfy. 

(3) It has no wings, so why advise 
That we should shoot it as it flies ? 

(4) A thousand sign between them, 

GRANT ceded, then deprived; 

Though many lands have seen them. 

But one has here arrived. 

(5) “Celui qui veut, celui-l& peut.” 

(Who has the will, he has the skill.) 

(6) The young of sheep; a little lamb; 

So name it, and content I am. 

14 To their store 

They add the poor man’s -.” 

E. N. 


SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

A bird, with feathers! Do you think 
That you could take it for a drink ? 

(1) C 

T 

(Say you this should be forbidden ? 

So disguised ? the meaning hidden ?) 

(2) The end bespeak 

O great! O Greek ! 

(3) A banging of kettles, and hootings and hisses, 

A mock serenade, that one thankfully misses, 

A journal satirical; that is what this is. 

(4) A method of manoeuvres for 
The players in a “game of war.” 

(1) C over T 

(2) O meg A 

(3) C harivar I 

(4) K riegspie L 

Notes :— 

(1) “C” over “t” (Covert). 

(2) Th£ Greek “O,” last letter of the Greek Alphabet. 

(4) A war game, played with metal blocks on a map, to 

train officers in military manceuvres. 

Solutions to No. 7 (“Aerial Navies”) were received from 
Albo, Chutney, Enos, Fin, Jorrocks, Jim, Kamsin, Mancuni, 
Marguerite, F. C. Moore, Nelisha, Pussy, Mrs. A. Rogers, 
Sadykins, Spider, .Strum, W. J. Tiltman, Morgan Watkins, 
Wiccamicus, and Wilbro. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

THE WAR 
By Lancelot Lawton 

T is an important advantage that lies with the Allies 
up to the present, but in contemplating this circum¬ 
stance we must ever bear in mind that the great struggle 
has hardly begun, and that many vicissitudes and 
changes in fortune are bound to be experienced before 
the great war is brought to a close. Hostilities having 
once started, the object in view must be clearly defined, 
and thenceforth not lost sight of. In this connection 
we would commend to our readers the highly informa¬ 
tive explanation of Lord Kitchener’s plans which ap¬ 
peared in the Times of last Saturday from the pen of 
the distinguished military correspondent of that jour¬ 
nal. The War Minister, with the unrivalled knowledge 
which he possesses of the military conditions existing 
in Europe, is making his preparations with a view to 
the contingency of a prolonged campaign. In any cir¬ 
cumstances that proceeding would be eminently wise. 
If we realise to the full the object for which we are 
waging war, then we shall discern the guiding motive of 
Lord Kitchener in the development of his plans. For 
us it is not enough that the armies of Germany are 
defeated and brought to a standstill. We must be able 
to impose such terms as will not merely provide for but 
will actually guarantee the peace of Europe for many 
a long year to come. The forces of Germany then must 
either be decisively beaten, or the British Empire shat¬ 
tered in the attempt. No half-way measure such as 
will lead to a revival of the awful tension of the past 
decade will suffice. The menace of Germany preparing 
to revenge herself cannot hang over the nations. There¬ 
fore, if victory is truly to be ours, Germany must be so 
completely vanquished as to be deprived of all possi¬ 
bility of again becoming the destroyer of the world’s 
peace. 

The stupendous nature of the task here involved has 
hardly dawned upon us. Both the German army and 
navy, as tremendous fighting machines, are still in 
being. Behind the forces arrayed against France and 
Belgium are millions of reserves. To defeat and bring 
to a standstill the enemy whose front at present stretches 
for nearly three hundred miles will, we all hope, and 
most of us believe, prove an undertaking within the 
power of the allied forces, among whom may now be 
numbered the British expedition. But the smaller vic¬ 
tories which so far have been obtained should not lead 
to anything in the nature of over-confidence. We 
have seen how much Germany herself has suffered in 
this respect. She has lost all the advantage of swift 
and successful initiative upon which so much was 
counted, and the elaborate plans aimed at striking a 
shattering blow at France before she was able to put 
her whole strength in the field have completely failed. 
As a consequence, contrary to all German prearrange¬ 
ments, the pending engagement will be fought under 
conditions highly favourable to the allied forces. It 
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is true that, so far, a very small part of the enemy’s 
host has been brought into action. Nevertheless, the 
experience gained has been sufficient to establish several 
important factors in addition to the paramount considera¬ 
tion arising from the early dislocation of the German 
plan of campaign. The German artillery has proved it¬ 
self to be far less effective than the French and Belgian 
artillery. German equipment, notably the footgear of 
the soldiers, does not appear to have come up to the 
high standard which was expected. The shortage of 
horses is another defect. Finally, the morale of the 
forces up to the present engaged is seriously at fault. 
Making all allowances for exaggeration, it is clear 
from authenticated accounts, no less than from the 
fact of wholesale surrenders, that the German army has 
sadly deteriorated since 1870. 

In a vast campaign like that which Europe is witness¬ 
ing to-day, where all the great nations are fighting for 
their existence, the stimulating effect produced upon 
forces composed of conscripts by early victories is in¬ 
calculable. That at the outset the reputation of the 
Prussian soldier for invincibility should be shattered 
is a moral asset worth a dozen army corps to the Allies. 
We would be reluctant to emphasise the importance of 
this aspect were it not for the fact that in all parts of 
the field, not alone at Liege, there have been forth¬ 
coming reliable evidences in support of the assertions 
that are here made. The recoil of the German masses 
from the fortifications of Liege is comprehensible. The 
Japanese, whose bravery was fanatical, again and 
again shrank back from a similar task at Port Arthur, 
and in the end were compelled to tunnel their way into 
the citadel. The Germans had no time at their dis¬ 
posal for operations other than those of open attack. 
If their grand plan was to succeed as contemplated 
from the first, then it was essential that they should 
sweep through Belgium and reach the French frontier 
before their enemies could completely mobilise. Bear¬ 
ing that fact in mind, we must not attach too much 
importance to the apparent failure of their commis¬ 
sariat in this region; for, compelled to move lightly if 
they were to move quickly, it was inevitable that a 
serious reverse, producing chaos and delay, would find 
them deficient in supplies. Li&ge and the Belgian 
army, then, though confined to one area of the vast 
theatre, have exerted an influence upon the campaign 
so far-reaching as to be tantamount to a German reverse 
along the whole front. The superiority thus gained, 
however, extremely useful as it is, will be staked so 
soon as the great battle begins. We may congratulate 
ourselves in that, without this superiority, our chances 
of success would have been immeasurably inferior. By 
this process of reasoning we shall derive the exact value 
of the French and Belgian victories up to date. That 
value is no mean one. This much having been realised, 
we may turn to the future with calm hopes. The con¬ 
ditions of modem war will certainly make a demand 
upon our fortitude. In the engagement about to be 
fought, from first to last, nearly three million men will 
take part over a front that extends from Holland to 
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Switzerland. Never before, except in theory, have 
generals controlled human units on so enormous a scale. 
Doubtless many errors will be made and retrieved, and 
fortunes of war ebb and flow from day to day. We 
cannot reasonably expect that the German army will 
go to pieces altogether. Nor, on the other hand, does 
it seem possible at this stage that the Allies can be 
subjected to decisive defeat. It is clear that the Ger¬ 
mans cannot undertake with certain success any ex¬ 
tensive flanking movement to the north without in¬ 
fringing the neutrality of Holland. All indications 
go to show that we must be prepared for a long-drawn- 
out battle with armies facing each other in parallel 
lines. 

Lord Kitchener, knowing that France has called out 
her last available man, realises the exhaustive character 
of the task that may be before her, and is therefore 
taking the wise precaution of raising in Great Britain 
a large army such as may one day be employed to turn 
the scales of victory decisively. As War Minister it is 
not for him to pay undue heed to conditions outside 
his sphere, such as are of a doubtful or problematical 
nature. Thus the Russian armies in the East may ad¬ 
vance quickly upon Berlin, and in this way bring the 
war to a speedy termination. Of all the enemies with 
which Germany is beset, time is the most formidable. 
Then the pressure of sea power and of other circum¬ 
stances disadvantageous to her, as, for example, 
Japan’s intervention, may also hasten the end. But in 
making plans for the future without knowledge of the 
events of the future, Lord Kitchener is compelled to 
base his calculations upon the possibility of a long and 
obstinate struggle. The offensive capacity of Russia 
has yet to be proved. Sea power, though harassing in 
the extreme, is in this case not decisive. Germany is 
virtually a nation in arms, and, imposing upon herself 
frugal living, so long as she can preserve a sufficient 
margin of territorial integrity, will continue to contain 
herself. Moreover, once the war is removed to German 
territory and becomes defensive in the eyes of the Ger¬ 
man people, then the morale of the troops will undergo 

test to which they have not yet been subjected. 


MOTORING 

T is impossible to overestimate the importance of the 
rdle played by the motor-car in the initial opera¬ 
tions of the European war. Everybody admits that 
the splendid resistance put up by the Belgians against 
the German advance has completely upset the calcula¬ 
tions of Berlin, and in all probability exercised a pro¬ 
found and vital influence upon the duration, if not 
upon the ultimate issue, of the conflict; but not every¬ 
body realises how much the automobile has had to do 
with the discomfiture of the German tactics. With the 
exception of this country, Belgium has probably a 
greater number of private motor-cars in proportion to 
its population than any other country in the world, 
and practically every one of these was requisitioned for 
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military purposes just before the war—in time to enable 
the plucky little nation to concentrate its strength at 
Li&ge and effectually check the sudden German 
advance. 

It is certain that but for the mobility and rapidity 
of transport afforded by the thousands of com¬ 
mandeered automobiles the passage of the German 
hordes through Belgium, and the consequent invasion 
of French territory, would have been a comparatively 
easy matter. In this matter of mobility, which is ad¬ 
mitted to be the essence of successful modern warfare, 
we are even more fortunately situated than the 
Belgians. We have far more cars than any other 
country in Europe, and, with our splendid road system 
and excellent motoring organisations, it is difficult to 
see how any effective invasion could be carried out at 
any point on the coast, even if our Navy should by any 
possibility fail us. As The Motor remarks, the in¬ 
vaders could not carry many cars, for the simple reason 
that they do not possess them, the Germans being 
notoriously ill-equipped with private motor vehicles in 
proportion to the size and population of Germany, and 
in comparison with Great Britain and her Allies. As¬ 
suming that the invaders succeeded in landing on our 
shores, and proceeded beyond the protection of their 
fleet’s guns, our mobile forces could “make rings” 
round them, and check and harry them even more 
effectually than the Belgians have done at Li&ge. 

In the House of Commons last week the question of 
private motor-cars for military service was raised, and 
some surprise was expressed that all the offers of 
vehicles from private motorists had not up to the 
present been accepted. Mr. Joynson-Hicks pointed out 
that the War Office had received an offer from the Auto¬ 
mobile Association to form a corps of 10,000 cars for 
service abroad, with the Home Army, or for peace pur¬ 
poses, and this offer did not appear to have been offi¬ 
cially accepted. In reply, Mr. Tennant said that this, 
as well as many other patriotic offers, was under con¬ 
sideration by Lord Kitchener and the Army Council, 
but it would be premature to say anything about them 
except to record the thanks of the War Office to those 
who have responded with offers of help. The position 
seems to be that the authorities are requisitioning cars 
at present only in those districts where they arc specially 
required, and all those motorists who have offered their 
vehicles may rest assured that they will be called upon 
in due course should occasion require. 

Among the firms in the motoring or allied industries 
who deserve special mention for the patriotic spirit they 
are displaying during the present crisis are the North 
British Rubber Company, Ltd., of whose staff some 
400 have joined the colours. The company has under¬ 
taken to care for the wives and children of the married 
portion of these. The Goodyear Tyre Company (Great 
Britain), Ltd., announce that the positions of those 
members of the staff who have volunteered will be 
kept open for them and their wives and children pro¬ 
vided for. The remaining members of the staff are 
being retained on full pay. The Anglo-American Oil 
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Company, proprietors of Pratt’s motor spirit, have de- ! 
cided to give all Territorials and Reservists in the em¬ 
ploy of the company who are called to the colours 
full pay for the first month, and half pay after that 
period until further notice, and they have also decided | 
to pay all other members of their staff who join the 
Army, Navy, or Territorial forces, on the same basis. 
In addition to this, the firm will keep open the men’s 
positions until the cessation of hostilities. Messrs. 
Delaunay-Belleville are also keeping open the positions 
of members of their staff who are Reservists in the 
Army or Navy. These are only a few of the instances 
in which prominent motor firms have risen to the occa¬ 
sion, in spite of the serious dislocation of their ordinary 
businesses. 


In the Temple of Mammon 

T HE event of the week has been the announcement 
made by the Bank of England that they would 
buy good bills “without recourse.” The Bank 
has been guaranteed against loss. Naturally such a trans¬ 
action means a huge profit for the Bank, and holders of 
Bank stock will not complain. But the whole proceeding 
docs not meet with the approval of those best qualified to 
judge. It was a gallant if unwise attempt to restart the 
money market and exchange market. As far as I can 
gather it has not succeeded. The Bank has been flooded 
with paper. No one could have expected anything else. 
The offer was not only unprecedented, it was so generous 
that it was almost incredible that any sane Government 
should have thought of such a manoeuvre. And it is per¬ 
fectly impossible for the Bank to continue business upon 
the lines laid down. We do not know' yet how many mil¬ 
lions have been bought. But we do know that to con¬ 
tinue buying indefinitely would soon double the National 
Debt. 

It is rumoured that the Lord Chief Justice is one of the 
financial advisors. His career upon the Stock Exchange 
would not strike most people as a qualification. Sir George 
Paish, lately one of the editors of the Statist, has been 

officially announced as a financial advisor. As the Statist 

* 

has been notoriously optimistic over such scandals as 
’Frisco Rails, Southern Alberta Lands and such-like enter¬ 
prises, Sir George Paish does not appeal to me as the 
soundest critic to take guidance from. Mr. Lloyd George 
admittedly knows little or nothing about finance. He 
must rely upon those around him. They have up to now 
led him into numberless quagmires. 

The Stock Exchange remains closed and will continue 
closed as far as I can see until the end of the war. Even 
then I do not know how' the place can reopen unless the 
temper of the Committee alters considerably. A dozen or 
more of the largest firms declare that they will hammer 
themselves if any attempt is made to reopen. Remember 
that there is a vast difference between being hammered 
and hammering oneself. If a firm is hammered the 
stocks are sold at best in the open market. If a firm 
hammers itself it gets rid of its liabilities on much more 
favourable terms and others have to shoulder the burden 
whether they like it or not. Really no one should be 
allowed to hammer themselves in these days, and 
probably the Committee will pass a rule prohibiting it. 
There are many hundreds of members who are perfectly 
solvent. It is not fair to shut up the House to please a 
few dozen big firms w'ho are insolvent. There are 


many important firms who have lent money upon stock** 
acting for banks. These firms are held by law to be* 
principals. That they are merely brokers everybody 
knows, and such firms should not be hammered. Th<^ 
loss if any should be borne by the banks who are the real 
lenders of the money. 

I confess that the whole position is extremely compli¬ 
cated and dangerous to the last degree. The continued 
closing of the House must prevent, indeed has already 
prevented, dozens of companies from paying dividends. 
The Wernher Beit group has now decided to pay. But 
there are many less honourable who either won’t or can’t 
pay. The non-payment of dividends spells disaster to a 
large body of saving people who have retired upon their 
savings. They will have little or nothing to live upon. 

The position of the insurance companies is most 
awkward. They have a large income from their invest¬ 
ments and a large income from their premiums. Both 
sources of income will be seriously affected. Whether 
the really strong companies will find a difficulty in pay¬ 
ing claims and annuities depends very much upon whether 
the banks care to make advances upon the vast wealth 
of the great companies. At the moment the banks are 
playing a selfish game. They will probably be compelled 
to change their policy. I am much afraid that some of 
the weaker insurance companies will go to the wall. 

It is very pitiable to see such widespread distress and 
to feel certain that it must increase as the war goes on. 

It is still more pitiable to think that the financial panic 
could have been almost entirely averted had the Govern¬ 
ment had the courage to issue a paper currency secured 
upon Trustee stocks up to 50 per cent, of their value. 
Such currency should not have been convertible into gold 
but it should have been guaranteed by the Government. 
The whole of Great Britain, banks, discount houses, stock¬ 
brokers and industrial companies have invested in those 
stocks and borrowed upon them. What is necessary to¬ 
day is that such wealth should be mobilised ; the Stock 
Exchange is closed, it cannot therefore pass from hand 
to hand by the usual method of transfer. But once it is 
converted into paper the wealth is useable for nil 
purposes. 

I am quite unable to see how the Government will bo 
able to raise money for war purposes as long as the' 
present crisis lasts. It will attempt to borrow on Ex¬ 
chequer Bills, an expensive method, and one which puts 
it completely into the hands of the great banks. These 
banks now refuse to cash large cheques unless needed for 
wages. How will they provide the hundreds of millions 
required for the war? They certainly have not got the 
money in the till. They cannot raise it in France or 
Russia. Possibly some of the money could be obtained 
from the United States, but we may easily find ourselves 
at war with that country if Japan loses her head and 
attacks German possessions in the Pacific. English people 
do not realise the very strong feeling that exists against 
Japan, not only in the States, but also in Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand. Our alliance with the Yellow race may 
cost us dear. How dear no one knows. 

The Guinness figures are excellent, but the board wisely 
declines to divide up to the hilt. The Workington Iron 
and Steel have also had a good year, but here also the 
dividend is kept down. The Hawthorn Leslie firm have 
done well, but cut the dividend. We must expect this, 
and investors should realise that their incomes from in¬ 
vestments will probably be halved in 1914-1915. 

War is a terrible calamity. It raises the cost of living 
and lowers the power to pay. It puts humanity between 
the upper and the nether millstones. 

Raymond Radclyffk. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

V 

THE HIGH BANK RATE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Jr- . . , 

Sir,—Ihe difficulties of this country to-day arc con- 
siderably aggravated by the high Bank Rate. The in¬ 
crease in the Bank Rate was necessitated chiefly by the 
: decline in the gold reserves of the banks, a decline that 
was again largely due to withdrawals for export abroad. 

It is possible to avoid the necessity for so high a Bank 
Rate by permitting the Bank of England and all other 
banks to raise the paper price of gold in order to stave 
off the demand for the metal. This can easily be done by 
making the new' £1 and 10s. notes shortly to be issued 
redeemable in gold at the market value of the metal—a 
weight of gold that will vary with the bullion market fluc- 
trations. 1 his act will dispel the fear of a sudden with¬ 
drawal of the banks’ gold reserves, and remove the neces¬ 
sity for hindering the internal commerce of this country 
by so high a Bank Rate. 

We have the experience of the Napoleonic wars to 
guide us. It is admitted by most economists that the Bank 
Restriction Act of 1797 entirely absolving the Bank of 
England from redeeming its notes in gold, conveyed un¬ 
doubted benefits upon this country by supporting the fabric 
of home credit during the long years of the war. Pro¬ 
duction and exchange of goods at home were thus enabled 
to proceed with comparative smoothness; this circum¬ 
stance contributing in no small degree to the obstinacy of 
Britain’s resistance to Napoleon and her rapid recovery 
after the w r ar. To refuse gold altogether to-day might 
conceivably cause hardship in certain cases; a better course 
would undoubtedly be to permit the paper price of gold to 
fluctuate according to demand and supply of bullion. Any 
bank that raises its price for gold above the market rate 
will be dealt with according as its customers judge the 
higher price either to be warranted by the outlook, or to 
be due to the unwise conduct of the bank. This measure 
will protect the gold of the banks and enable them to 
effect the country’s internal exchange of goods with far 
more confidence than is at present possible. If any per¬ 
sons want gold rather than paper in our present trouble, 
it is but just that they should pay the market price for the 
inetal. There should be no talk, of depreciated paper in 
the circumstances—it would simply mean that the avail¬ 
able stock of gold had diminished and consequently the 
price of bullion had increased. 

We have a huge population dependent upon the due ex¬ 
change of goods at home. The stoppage of home ex¬ 
change is likely to bring us to our knees sooner than the 
guns of stronger enemies than we are faced with to-day, 
and it is advisable to adopt all possible measures to sup¬ 
port and facilitate home credit. Foremost among these, 

I think, is the reduction of the Bank Rate by the measure 
above suggested. I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

Henry Meulen 

(Hon. Sec. Banking and Currency Reform League.) 
August 6, 1914. 

[We print this letter, because we think it has value, but 
the course of events which march so rapidly has met the ! 
main points to some extent.— Ed. Academy. 1 
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THE WAR: A LETTER FROM LE TOUQUET. j 
To the Editor of The Academy. j 

Sir, General mobilisation began on Sunday and to-day j 
(Monday) France is in a “state of siege.” The change at 
Le Touquet has been so sudden and so dramatic that an 
account of it cannot fail to interest readers at home. In 
spite of rumours all went on much as usual until Satur¬ 
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day afternoon, when the order for mobilisation was 
placarded at the Mairie and in other prominent places. At 
once everything stopped, as if by magic. The band in 
the casino played our National Anthem, followed by the 
Marseillaise, which was sung with enthusiasm by those who 
were present; then the members of the band packed up 
their instruments and left, the croupiers walked off carry¬ 
ing their palettes under their arms; the casino was closed; 
the tennis courts opposite were closed; the well-dressed 
people all disappeared. From every hotel motors loaded 
with luggage streamed along the road to Etaples, and 
visitors, English and American, made for Boulogne at the 
earliest possible moment; those who were obliged to wait 
until next day envying those who could get away before. 

All Sunday the sauve qui pent continued, fabulous prices 
being paid for motors to carry luggage to the station. 
By Monday afternoon it was impossible to leave France in 
the ordinary way, and every foreigner had to register his 
name at the Mairie before six o’clock and get a permit to 
stop in France or a passport to allow him to leave the 
country, if he could. 

The atmosphere on Saturday and Sunday was depres¬ 
sing in the extreme : people seemed silenced and weighed 
down by an unparalleled calamity; the gloom was funereal. 
In this hotel the cooks and almost all the waiters left on 
Sunday in obedience to the order to mobilise. One saw a 
gang of Belgian woikmen engaged upon the front at 
Paris Plage march past in their blue smocks, with their 
bundles in their hands and their spades over their 
shoulders, returning to Belgium as soon as possible. 

All newspapers stopped : all day a small crowd read, 
almost in silence, the news-sheets pasted up in the news- 
shop, containing the intelligence that Germany had de¬ 
clared war upon Russia, and was already invading Luxem¬ 
burg. The scene in front of the Mairie was an object- 
lesson in foreign methods. A crowd of two hundred or 
more of all nationalities waited to be registered. They 
had to squeeze in, four or five at a time, through one small 
gate kept by a perspiring sergent de ville . 

“And those behind cried forward, 

And those before cried back.” 

Some waited hours before they could get through, and the 
crush for the ladies was terrible, though the crowd was 
most good-tempered. It was afternoon before another 
way out was found for those who had been registered, and 
up to that time the ordeal of returning was only less than 
the ordeal of getting inside. Then the catechism ! “What 
was your mother’s name?” “Where were you born?” 
“As to the future, we have no information.” “Will you 
be able to leave the country? Perhaps ! But you will be 
obliged to get a passport, and that will take three days.” 
“We cannot tell you anything more. Next please !” 

The prospect for those who remain in France is far 
from pleasing. In a few days there will be no men left 
between the ages of 18 and 48, for all will have been 
mobilised : no automobiles, for all will have been com¬ 
mandeered ; no trains, for all will be wanted to convey 
troops. Will the steamers continue to ply between 
Boulogne and Folkestone? Nobody knows; the future 
is quite uncertain; on ne sait rien . 

Such is the beginning of war. Yours, etc., 

Hotel Regina, Pas-de-Calais, Aug. 3. P. M. W. 


A CAREER FOR LADIES. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Just at the moment, when several English ladies 
have been making a tour in America to demonstrate many 
of the English styles of gardening, it may be of interest 
to yoMr readers to hear what good openings there are in 
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the gardening profession for those who wish to take it 
up as a livelihood or to learn sufficiently our English 
methods, so as to adapt them to American climatic in¬ 
fluences. It would seem to be essentially a profession for 
women, as good taste, tact, and judgment are most neces¬ 
sary adjuncts for those who control and direct the work¬ 
ing man. We most certainly cannot do without him, but 
gardening is now so studied by the upper classes and so 
much skill is needed both in the growth of plants and in 
general management of routine work, that it has reached 
a stage when highly educated “heads” are wanted. It 
is for these posts that ladies are so especially well fitted. 
The daughters of Army and Navy men, the daughters of 
country squires, and many others are the ones, who, hav¬ 
ing usually had an upbringing of discipline and orderli¬ 
ness, are likely to be fitted to direct. I speak with some 
feeling, as being myself the daughter of a naval officer, 
and having to earn my living, I chose that of garden¬ 
ing after paying a visit to Lady Wolselcy at Glynde, and 
I never have regretted it since. My wish is to make 
knowm to all who are influential as regards directing the 
career of women, that there are openings that bring in 
from jQjo to ^160 per annum, with a cottage and extras 
in many cases attached. The life at the college is a 
gloriously happy one, but afterwards when one settles to 
the solid, daily evenness of an everyday bread-earning pro¬ 
fession it is a wide and intensely interesting career. To 
those who wish to know more on the subject, I shall be 
glad to send all information upon receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope. Elsa R. More, 

Manager of Viscountess Wolselcy’s 
College of Gardening. 

Glynde, nr. Lewes, Sussex. 


THE WAR AND THEATRICAL TOURS. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In the exceptional circumstances may 1 beg the 
hospitality of your columns. 

When the appalling news of the w r ar burst on us, 
naturally our first impulse was to cancel our tour, or at 
least the first portion of it. On reflection, however, the 
thought of over 100 artists being thrown out of work to 
their great distress, and the distress of those dependent 
on them, and the great difficulty of getting fresh engage¬ 
ments just at present, made us reconsider the matter, and 
we decided to make a start in the ordinary manner. 

The expenses of an Opera Company are, however, so 
very great that it would be impossible to continue if busi¬ 
ness is very bad for long. Would you permit me to state 
that we are at the Coronet Theatre, September 7, Ken- 
nington, September 14, Marlborough, September 21, and 
I would be most grateful if those members of the public 
who intend to be present would notify their intention to 
the respective theatres or myself. We could then get an 
inkling as to w T hat would be our fate. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company might almost be called 
a National Institution. It has been in existence forty- 
three years, and is the oldest theatrical enterprise in Great 
Britain, besides being the oldest English Opera Company 
in the world. It has introduced hundreds of great operas 
and singers to the British public, and I am sure that 
hundreds and thousands of Britishers all over the world 
would much regret if it was forced to suspend its opera¬ 
tions. 

I have just heard that another Opera Company has 
cancelled its tour, thus adding to the unemployed. 


August 22, J914. 


Apologising for intruding upon you at this time, I am, 
Sir, Yours very truly, Walter Van Noorden, 

Managing Director. 


THANKS TO THE BOY SCOUTS. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—At a moment when the Boy Scouts Associa¬ 
tion has received official recognition from the Government 
I hope you w r ill be good enough to allow me publicly to 
express the thanks of the Children’s Country Holidays 
Fund to the Boy Scouts Association for the most useful 
services w r hich its members rendered to us on Thursday 
last. 

On that day some 25,000 children were returning to 
London, after enjoying a fortnight’s holiday in different 
parts of the country under the auspices of the Fund. The 
outbreak of war had not only dislocated all our railway 
arrangements, but had considerably upset the arrange¬ 
ments we had made for meeting the children. Realising 
that it might be impossible for many of our tegular 
workers to be back in London in time to meet the 
children and convey them home, I went to the Head¬ 
quarters of the Boy Scouts Association on Tuesday after¬ 
noon and asked for the help of 100 Scouts to be distri¬ 
buted among the various London Termini, and to act 
under the instructions of the Central representative of 
the C.C.H.F. at each station. 

In spite of the extremely short notice, and the fact that 
many London Scouts were away at camp, I was readily 
promised the help I required. On Thursday, at every 
London terminus, a patrol of Scouts was on duty as te- 
quested. I had eight of them myself at Liverpool Street 
and can personally testify to the quick way in which they 
picked up the general idea of their duties (which was by 
no means simple), and to the capable manner in which 
they carried them out. Our representatives at the other 
stations also spoke highly of their conduct, and were 
obviously much relieved by their help. My Committee 
feel that the Scouts who turned out on Thursday had re¬ 
sponded in precisely the proper spirit to the Chief’s order 
that all Troops should report themselves for urgent civic 
duty, and they desire their appreciation of the boys’ con¬ 
duct to be publicly recorded. Yours faithfully, 

Geoffrey Marchand, 

, Secretary. 

Children’s Country Holiday Fund, 

18, Buckingham Street, W.C. 
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Notes of the Week 

R APID and unexpected changes may now be 
looked for from the war area. With so strict 
a censorship as is quite properly maintained, 
information is not available which enables the military 
experts of the Press to forecast anything with very 
intelligent anticipation, or to judge with certainty the 
significance of any particular event which the official 
bureau allows to be recorded. It is an unfortunate 
necessity which compels the authorities to keep so 
much secret, because secrecy is the mother of rumour, 
and rumour has the knack still of filling the ears 
of men with false report. There is a good deal in the 
situation that is puzzling to the quidnunc. Why did 
the Belgians hold out till help was approaching and 
then retire on Antwerp? Why was Namur, with its 
reputed stronger forts, unable to make even a 
semblance of the resistance of Li&ge ? Why was Ger¬ 
many allowed to overrun Belgium and take possession 
of Brussels at the very time when French and British 
forces were actually on Belgian soil ? We can make 
a shrewd guess, but guessing avails us little in the 
face of accomplished facts. Belief in Namur’s ability 
to hold out led the Allies into advanced positions, 
from which, on its fall, they wisely retired; but the 
retirement was regrettable, because it gave the im¬ 
pression that the Germans had scored more heavily than 
in fact was the case. The British force seems to have 


distinguished itself at Mons, but such distinction loses 
some of its glamour in popular estimation when 
strategic considerations demand that positions won be 
abandoned. For that false hopes as to Namur are 
to blame. Germany’s levy of £8,000,000 on Brussels 
is a little appropriation which should cost her usurious 
interest. Russia is advancing steadily and surely on 
the east, and is well within the Prussian frontier. The 
Allies have no doubt of their defensive if not offensive 
abilities on the west, and the day of reckoning for 
Germany must come. Austria seems already to be 
paying the price. Her forces have sustained a sharp 
reverse at the hands of Servia, and apparently are 
already satisfied with a punitive expedition which has 
been a punishment mainly to themselves. If the report 
be true that the Emperor Francis Joseph may die at any 
moment, the end of this grand old man will be in 
tragic keeping with a career punctuated by tragedy. 


Japan’s intervention must be peculiarly irritating 
to Germany—as irritating in its way as the daring 
of Belgium, which upset all her carefully conceived 
strategic plans. It was, indeed, so annoying that 
Germany had no reply to make to the Japanese ulti¬ 
matum. If Australasia and Canada, even the United 
States of America, had natural misgivings as to the 
desirability of allowing Japan to “cut in,” their fears 
have been removed. Japan is acting in strict con¬ 
formity with her engagement under the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. It is recognised that if her action 
involves, as it may, ultimate risks, it removes an im¬ 
mediate menace. Australia and New Zealand have 
for years past been dreading the possibility of a 
Japanese invasion, and by a dramatic turn of the inter¬ 
national wheel Japan stands between them and the 
imminent risk of a visit from a German squadron. If 
so terrible a drama as that now being enacted allowed 
of even a moment’s humour, we venture to think 
Japan’s notice to Germany to quit China would not 
be wanting on the humorous side. Germany’s acquisi¬ 
tion of Kiaochau was about as unwarrantable a pro¬ 
ceeding, comparatively insignificant though it might 
be, as the plunging of Europe into the present deadly 
conflict. She will lose Kiaochau. Probably she did 
not give it a thought when she embarked on a war 
which was a challenge to Japan’s Ally. Her miscal¬ 
culations did not extend to the Far East, for the 
simple reason that the Far East did not enter into her 
schemes. 


Proud as we may be of the manner in which Britons 
of all ages, classes, and conditions have rallied to the 
call at home, we may be prouder still of the proof 
forthcoming, not only from Canada, but from South 
Africa, not only from Australasia, but from India, 
of a consuming desire to help the Empire. Princes 
and peoples of India and Boer farmers are as eager 
volunteers as the lads of the Southern Seas or the 
Far West. Nor is it only in men that the sons of 
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the outer marches of the Empire are prepared to render 
service just now. There are many thousands who feel 
that their avocations make personal service, save in the 
last extremity, almost impossible, and quite un¬ 
desirable in the interests of the commonweal. But as 
purses, full and slender alike, have contributed freely 
to the Prince of Wales's Fund, and many who could 
not give in cash are giving in kind, so the example 
set by the farmers of Canada in sending flour to 
augment our food supplies has been finely followed 
by gifts of meat from Australia, tea from Ceylon, 
coal from Halifax, and so on. The Empire grate¬ 
fully welcomes the splendid spirit of the Colonial 
forces placed at the disposal of the Imperial authori¬ 
ties, but circumstances are conceivable in which the 
supplies of food and fuel might be hardly less 
precious. If happily those circumstances should never 
overtake us, the generous provision against them so 
freely tendered will be something to be remembered. 

John Bull has shied at Tariff Reform, and has 
shown himself extremely reluctant to listen to the 
preachers of economic heresy, as he chooses to regard 
all who dare call the sanctity of Cobdenism in 
question. But John Bull engaged in peaceful competi¬ 
tion with hide-boupd Protectionists is one person, and 
John Bull engaged in a life and death military 
struggle with the reactionary who has managed to cap¬ 
ture markets which he thinks should be his own is quite 
another. Economic war with Germany was not to be 
thought of, but now that we have military and naval 
war with Germany we are to have economic war as 
well. Great Britain is out to capture German markets. 
What a double object-lesson is here! British deter¬ 
mination to secure a fair slice of Germany's 
£500,000,000 worth of trade shows what John Bull 
will do when he is really annoyed, and it shows 
further what sea power means. Whilst we hold com¬ 
mand of the seas we are free to trade and to open up 
new markets. If Germany were able to challenge our 
sea power, we should hardly be proposing to cut up 
the bear-skin before the animal is dead. That the 
Government have deemed it wise to encourage the 
movement for securing German markets is the best 
evidence of confidence in authoritative places that 
Great Britain's sea power is safe. 

The war has set the poets working overtime; all our 
daily papers—wonder of wonders !—are printing verse. 
As a rule the quality of it is not of the best; this was 
to be expected—the scaffolding of thought has been 
too hurriedly erected for any notable results to appear. 
We notice this week that one of our daily contempor¬ 
aries has given a large and special space to a poem by 
“a railway porter of Bath." If a poem is especially 
fine there is every reason to give it prominence; but to 
extol it because it is the work of a railway porter is 
putting the cart before the horse, especially when, as 
in this case, there is nothing remarkable about it. We 
are quite tired of the cult which encourages novels 


and poems and autobiographies from bath-chair men, 
navvies, house-painters and chimney-sweeps; literature 
is not thus to be served, whatever temporary profit may 
come to the publishers. Let the railway porter show 
his verses to his friends; let him send them to editors 
and get them printed if he can; all that is legitimate 
and pleasing. But to glorify his efforts because he 
happens to be a porter—as though that made the 
slightest difference—is simply playing into the hands 
of the scoffers. 


It would be interesting and enlightening to enume¬ 
rate the occasions on which German troops appear to 
have exceeded the limits allowed by military law in 
their treatment of the Belgians. We hesitate to give 
credence to all the wild reports which went round the 
town, but it seems now to be fairly proved that many 
savage acts have been committed which are expressly 
condemned by the Articles of War. The section on 
"Prisoners" states that "prisoners of war are in the 
power of the hostile Government, but not in that of the 
individuals or corps which captured them. They must 
be humanely treated." It is distinctly forbidden "to 
kill or wound an enemy who, having laid down arms, 
or having no longer means of defence, has surrendered 
at discretion"; "to employ arms, projectiles, or 
material of a nature to cause superfluous injury"; "to 
make improper use of a flag of truce or the enemy's 
uniform." The attack or bombardment of "towns, 
villages, habitations or buildings which are not de¬ 
fended" is prohibited; "the pillage of a town or place, 
even when taken by assault, is prohibited." All these 
prohibitions, at one time or another, the soldiers of the 
Kaiser seem to have ignored, and there are others, con¬ 
cerning the limits and conditions of mine-laying, and 
the proportion of the amount of a levy to the resources 
o'f a country, which, as far as we can see, have been 
disregarded by those in authority. Evidently all is 
not "fair in war," though we may strive, on our part, 
to make it so. An unscrupulous enemy is more danger¬ 
ous than one who fights fairly; but there will be for 
him a heavier reckoning to pay in the end. 


We are asked to state that the Subscription Sub- 
Committee of the National Relief Fund has heard of a 
good many cases in which use has been made of its 
name, or of the names of those connected with it, with 
the object of securing support for appeals which are 
quite unauthorised; also to assure our readers that any 
extravagant or suspicious appeals which they may en¬ 
counter emanate from persons who have neither the 
authorisation nor the support of the Committee. 

The series of "Letters to Eminent Authors," by 
" Cameades Junior," which has been so favourably re¬ 
ceived by readers of The ACADEMY, will be varied in 
our next issue by a "Letter to Admiral Jellicoe." 
Readers who are not regular subscribers should order 
their copies in good time to prevent delay and dis¬ 
appointment. 
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A Song of the Pine Forest 

STRONG stand the pines of the Lord Almighty 
Far on the trackless hills: 

Through their stems to the smallest branches 
Ever a gladness thrills; 

Joy of life from the golden sunshine, 

Life from the forest rills. 

Gales blow amain from the great Atlantic, 

Gales from the North drive fast, 

Giant-like with the tossing tree-tops 
Wrestles the wintry blast, 

But the pines in their strength majestic 
Stand when the storms are past. 

All through the calm of the time when Summer 
Holdeth her ancient sway 
Steals the wind through the dreaming forest, 
Winging from far away, 

Secrets strange of untravelled countries 
Whispering night and day. 

Winter and summer in lonely splendour, 

Whether the great gales blow, 

Whether the wind through their branches sweeping 
Murmureth soft and low, 

Strong stand the pines of the Lord Almighty, 
Sturdy and straight they grow. 

E. R. Broome. 


A French Critic on Russia and 

Germany 

jtyl' MAURICE LAIR published in the Revue Bleui 
of July 18—that is to say, two or three days 
before the beginning of the present crisis—a remark¬ 
able analysis of Russo-German relations. Few writers 
on international politics are better known than M. Lair, 
and few better deserve their celebrity. International 
politics are at once the easiest and the hardest of 
themes for journalists and amateur politicians; the data 
are so numerous that almost any combination is 
possible, but only an inspired selection will discover 
those that have any real relevance to the present or the 
future. 


M. Lair begins by quoting M. Sazonoff’s wish, ex¬ 
pressed a few weeks ago, that the Press on both sides 
of the border would become more circumspect. This 
utterance may have given the journalist his cue; in any 
case, he ends by practically prophesying war in the 
very near future. We will quote from his final 
paragraph: — 


“ It would be excessive to say, as certain German 
journals have done, that Russia desires war with Ger¬ 
many, and that she is preparing for it in 1917. Pre¬ 
dictions made long beforehand rarely come true. War 
arrives like a thief in the night • * • • M 

The asterisks that follow are significant, and this is 
the final sentence: — 

44 And economic fatalities at times dominate man’s 
will, the same as the blind divinities of antiquity. . . .” 

M. Lair also quotes Professor Schiemann as saying: 

44 We have always been of opinion that the day when 
Paris and Petersburg have the certainty of being sup¬ 
ported by England a great European war will ensue— 
most probably in the very near future.'* 

M. Lair is occupied with two problems—why anyone 
in Europe should want to go to war at all, and how 
it comes to pass that the Czar finds himself shoulder 
to shoulder with the French Republic against his 
fellow-monarch and fellow-mystic, the German Em¬ 
peror? The first problem he appears to solve on the 
lines of the final sentence we have quoted. Germany’s 
commercial treaties expire in 1916, and her treaty with 
Russia was made at a time when that country was 
suffering from internal and external disaster; Russia 
wants revision. 44 We pay Germany,” said Stolypin, 
44 a tribute such as never enslaved people paid to its 
conqueror.” Again, Russia must get to the Darda¬ 
nelles; Austria must continue her 44 Drang nach Osten.” 
Germany is impelled to move by the knowledge that 
the Russian army has acquired a new doctrine, the 
offensive, and is becoming, as a striking force, daily 
more efficient; Germany has to fear a danger coming 
from both sides, 44 and this danger increases with every 
diminution of delay in the Russian capacity for 
mobilisation.” 

The problem of the Dual Alliance is a much more 
difficult one. 44 Alliance presque monstrueuse,” says M. 
Lair. He gives many reasons why Russians and Ger¬ 
mans should be friends, and he shows, as a matter of 
simple history, that they always were friends till the 
Treaty of Berlin, when Bismarck confessed to having 
perpetrated 44 une politique de conseiller municipal.” 
M. Lair is rather brief in demonstrating that the 
44 mysticism ” and 44 sentimentality ” of the Czar acted 
rather in favour of a French than a German alliance. 
He is much surer in his antithesis drawn from material 
facts: — 

44 W'ould it not be somewhat risky to substitute for 
this distant friend another one, full of zeal, but very 
near, and for that reason rather irksome , and whose 
excessive development would threaten to run counter 
to the development of Russia herself?” 
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Letters to Certain Eminent 

Authors 

XXI.—TO MR. CHARLES GARVICE 

IR,—Your name among authors raises a burst of 
laughter. There are, indeed, some, and they are | 
not the mere unsuccessful men whose blood is tinged 
with the poison of jealousy, who regard you not as an 
amusing person whose pen is devoted to the service of 
the great illiterate class, but as a clog upon the wheels of 
progress, a danger to the community. They see the evi¬ 
dences of your amazing fluency on every cheap book¬ 
stall. They notice that you accompany the little clerk 
and his sister the typist on their fortnight’s holiday to 
Margate. They hear stories of your quite extraordinary 
sales and the blood rushes to their faces at the thought 
of the incalculable harm that you are doing to the 
young idea of this generation who swallow you whole. 
Many times I have heard you denounced in this way. 
Many times I have seen you held up to ridicule, and 
once, at a club celebrated for its stinging sarcasm, you 
were seriously said to be not a man but a school. It 
was stated that your name was merely a label, like 
Dewar’s whisky, and that an astute publisher paid a 
small regular salary to about a hundred young women 
of very little education to turn out your frequent and 
similar novels and serials. 

All this seems to me to be unnecessarily hard and 
brutal. Personally I see no harm in you. I think that 
the hunks of print that you give forth with the in¬ 
exhaustible regularity of a sausage machine serve much 
the same purpose to the reading public as musical 
comedies do to the playgoer. If you were a writer you 
could not, of course, do this gigantic thing. You are not 
a writer, nor have you ever professed to be. You are 
a very astute business man, like Lord NorthclifFe, and 
having discovered the existence of the halfpenny public 
you cater for it whole-heartedly. You are w'ell re¬ 
warded. You are laughed at derisively in literary 
circles, but your income is a splendid one. The whole 
secret of your easy success lies in the fact that you give 
your readers precisely what they want. You would, of 
course, shudder at the mere appalling thought of trying 
to raise their standard of intelligence. That would in¬ 
deed mean the instant death of your sales. From time 
to time you are tempted, I have no doubt, to become an 
Author and really write something that shall be called 
Literature. Once or twice, I understand, you have almost 
succeeded in shaking off the commercialism that has 
become encrusted upon you and begun a work, only to 
remember, with what must be a very real touch of emo¬ 
tion, that your name upon its cover would utterly pre¬ 
clude its being taken seriously or read by the discrimi¬ 
nating public. With supreme wisdom and self-sacrifice i 
you have always gone back to your “tosh,” as it is ! 
called, and added one more volume to your already un- 1 
countable list. 

No one believes me when I say so, but, nevertheless, 


it is true that I have read you. I have, as a matter of 
fact, read you three times. The first was on a long, 
wearying express train journey. I found you on the 
! seat, and having had no time to provide myself with 
I anything to read, I took you up. The second was when 
J I was staying at a fishing inn in Wales, and being totally 
unable to sleep, I fell back on a two-pence-coloured 
edition of you which I found between an old copy of 
someone’s sermons and a shilling edition of “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” The third I deliberately bought 
you at Paddington Railway Station during a spell of 
wet weather in order that I might read you aloud to 
several undergraduates who were staying in my house. 
It was August, and I knew that if I couldn’t succeed 
in making them roar with laughter the continued wet 
weather must drive them either to suicide or drink. 

I found your stories almost exactly alike. You have 
the same hero, the same heroine, and much the 
same mystery. Neither the hero, the heroine, nor the 
mystery is recognisable as having any relation with 
life. Your one aim and object, your trade-mark, your 
metier is to make all three as much unlike life as 
possible. The introduction of life into your work 
would be as ill-considered and unwise as the introduc¬ 
tion of music into a musical play. You ring a few 
changes in your one plot with a disregard of your 
readers that is Napoleonic, arrogant, superb, and you 
fill it in with English that you lift bodily from auc¬ 
tioneers. In your moments of great emotioi*a\ or de- 
scriptive heights your finest sentences are historical. I 
mean that they have done duty in “Bow Bells” 
novelettes since printing was invented. Do you write 
waltz, mazy is bound to be before it; form, svelte is 
its natural companion. Your men, in and out of sea¬ 
son, appear in “full” evening dress, with, of course, 
the red Brixton handkerchief tucked into a con¬ 
spicuous place between the frilled shirt and the slate- 
coloured Hope waistcoat. The Hon. Bob was one of 
your characters whom I can never forget. He haunts 
me. Not once throughout the book into which you 
dropped him did he appear without his “Hon.” and 
he said “dontcherknow” and “what, deah boy,” and 
all the comic things that men of his class do—in Gar- 
vice. He saved mv house-party from untimely death. 

Your young women are delicious, too, and if they 
have an undue penchant for row-boats, which, like 
Grace Darling, they manage alone on the high sea, 
their temerity is invariably rewarded. I dare not say 
how many times they have picked up almost spent 
heroes who have been several davs in the water without 
wetting their nice curly heads. In a word, my dear 
Mr. Charles Garvice, you are in very truth a wonderful 
man even if you are not a writer. What you do not 
know about the illiterate appetite isn’t knowledge. 
You are the housemaid’s Best Friend, the hero of what 
you love to call the Servants’ Hall. Chauffeurs are 
never without you, and the lift boy and the worried 
young woman who wears a metal cap and looks after 
the telephone take you between meals. Wherefore, 
whatever literary men and the real author may say, you 
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serve a purpose. You are easy to read. Love is the 
be-all and end-all of your prolific pen, vice is punished 
and virtue rewarded and you are very clean. The 
library censor never shakes in his side-spring boots or 
shudders in his ready-made garments when he hears, 
once a month, if not oftener, that you have perpetrated 
a new novel. Bernard Shaw devours you on Sundays, 
by way of a change and a contrast, and you send Sir 
Oliver Lodge to sleep when everything else fails. I 
offer you one piece of advice. When you have 
amassed five hundred thousand pounds and have risen 
Sir Charles Garvice, when, a country gentleman with a 
paddock and a garage, you retire from active work, 
mingle with the crowd for about a year, observe your 
fellows and their ways and manners of speech and 
write a novel. When it is finished seek a nom de 
plume and publish it yourself and wait for the usual 
four lines in the Times Literary Supplement. You 
will be perhaps rewarded for your labour by reading 
that this effort “ shows distinct promise.** 

I am, your faithfully, 

Carneades, Junior. 


Eminent Bookmen and Their 

Opinions 

VII.—Mr. JEFFERY FARNOL. 

T HE same croaking Jeremiahs whose lamentations 
over the alleged degeneracy of the British race 
are making them look so foolish to-day have been 
wont to assure us that the pursuit of materialistic 
ideals has killed the love of romance in the modem 
English mind. The second libel has always been as 
unfounded as the first. Novelists and dramatists 
of the so-called realistic school have no doubt suc¬ 
ceeded in attracting to themselves a large share of the 
literary limelight within the last two or three decades, 
but there has never been a time when the capable 
romancist, summoning our people to pay new homage 
at the shrines of heroism, endurance, unselfish adven¬ 
ture, chivalrous devotion, and self-sacrificing love, has 
made his appeal in vain. 

If one needed a case in point to illustrate the hold 
which romance retains over the English reading public 
of to-day, it would only be necessary to mention the 
name of Mr. Jeffery Farnol. In the range of English 
fiction not manv books are more saturated with the 
spirit of romantic idealism than the novel which carried 
this young writer, at a bound, from obscurity to fame. 
“ The Broad Highway,** it is true, revealed gifts of 
observation, description, and characterisation, and a re¬ 
freshing originality and charm of style, which must in 
any case have gone far to win him, sooner or later, a 
recognised place among novelists who count. But here 
was a story of uncompromising idealism—a prose idyll, 
glorifying the primitive virtues in man and maid, and, 
for all its adventurous vigour, deeply imbued with 
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tender sentiment and poetic fantasy. A public that 
was supposed to have outgrown romance hailed it with 
enthusiasm, and placed its author high on the list of its 
library favourites—a position which he has well main¬ 
tained by his later work. 

In an exceptional degree Mr. Farnol possesses 

imagination, sympathy, emotional force, the dramatic 

sense, the rare power of creating “atmosphere,” and of 

making both his scenes and his characters live. But if 

vou look for the secret of his art as a weaver of 
* 

romance, you will find it in that blend of sweetness and 
strength which is the outstanding “note** of everything 
he writes. His robust heroes—the Peter of “The Broad 
Highway,** the Barnabas of “The Amateur Gentle¬ 
man,* * and their like—are invested with a certain win¬ 
ning individuality which sets them apart from kindred 
characters of their type; and not less is true of his 
heroines—his Charmian, his Cleone, and the Anthea 
of that charming fantasy “The Money Moon**—whose 
fascination is only enhanced by the piquant sex- 
militancy and the spirit of adorable perversity common 
to them all. But his romantic idealism and his facility 
in the creation of lovable characters—of whom, by the 
way, some of the best are to be found among the minor 
figures of his books—by no means account for the 
whole of Mr. Famol’s appeal. He is able to give us 
adventurous romance, full of stirring incident, in the 
breeziest and most delightful of settings. The charm 
of the English countryside, the joyousness of the free 
life of the open air, radiate through the work of a 
writer who has given proof of his ability to infuse into 
his pages the atmosphere of the Kentish lanes and 
homesteads with a touch which has been compared, not 
extravagantly, to that with which the author of 
“ Loma Doone ** re-created the spell of Devon. And 
there are certain of Mr. Famol’s bucolic character types 
—one recalls at once, as examples, “The Ancient** and 
the “Literary Tinker** of “The Broad Highway*’— 
that must leave an abiding impression of the author’s 
gifts as a student and delineator of rural idiosyncrasy 
on the minds of all who make their acquaintance. It 
was in his early manhood, as an inveterate cyclist- 
explorer of the highways and byways of Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex, that Mr. Farnol cultivated the knowledge 
which he has since turned to such good account. But 
his propensity for story-telling was of much earlier de¬ 
velopment; and he himself dates it back to the time 
when, as a little boy at school, he would spin highly- 
coloured yams, often during the hours nominally de¬ 
voted to study, for the delectation of his school¬ 
fellows. Even before that, his imaginative faculty had 
received its first stimulus; for his parents were both 
keen book-lovers, and as a child he had found his chief 
delight in listening to the works of Dumas the Elder, 
and other masters of romance, which his father read 
aloud in the family circle. After his schooldays came 
a brief experience of manual work with a Birmingham 
firm of engineers. But though young Farnol managed 
to find both adventure and literary material in this un¬ 
congenial sphere, nothing could wean him from his 
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desire to write; and after the Birmingham experiment 
he returned home and followed his bent, gaining a cer¬ 
tain measure of encouragement in the form of accepted 
manuscripts, and varying his literary work by studying 
line and figure drawing at the Westminster School. It 
was at this period that he found recreation in the long 
cycling jaunts which developed his love of the country, 
and framed his mind to the inception of the book which 
was to make his name. * 

That book, however, was to be written, not in the 
“Garden of England** wherein its action is laid, but 
amid the bustle of New York City, where its author 
found himself earning a modest and laborious living 
in the dual capacity of story-writer for American maga¬ 
zines and scene-painter at the Astor Theatre. For two 
whole years he devoted to “The Broad Highway’* every 
moment that he could spare. When it was finished, 
he submitted it to the leading American publishing 
firms, but without success, one rejection being accom¬ 
panied by the terse intimation that the book was “ too 
long and too English.** Then, after other disappoint¬ 
ments, he began to think—as Blackmore had done be¬ 
fore him—of putting his apparently ill-starred manu¬ 
script in the fire. Fortunately, he decided instead to 
send it home to his mother, with the idea that, since 
she had always been an uncompromising critic of his 
work, her good opinion, if gained, would encourage 
him to hope that the book might find its mark in Eng¬ 
land. The test was successfully borne; but a confirma¬ 
tory opinion was sought from Mr. Shirley B. Jevons, 
an old friend of the family, who at once recognised the 
qualities of the young writer’s work. The result was 
that “The Broad Highway** was offered to and 
promptly accepted by the firm of Sampson Low, and 
established the fame of its author on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Each of his subsequent books has increased 
his popularity and strengthened the position he has 
gained among English romance-writers of the younger 
generation. 

Those who have noted the care and finish that dis¬ 
tinguish Mr. Famol’s work will learn without surprise 
that the capacity to “dash off** books is not among his 
qualifications. He owns to being a slow writer, and his 
belief in the inspiring virtues of the “midnight oil** is 
unbounded. The night, he will tell you, when all re¬ 
spectable folk are, or should be, in bed, is the ideal 
time for the concentration of the mind upon imagina¬ 
tive work. His own hours of labour begin, oftener than 
not, when those of the majority of people leave off, and 
he will work on steadily till perhaps eight o’clock in 
the morning, after which comes bedtime, his new day 
beginning at the luncheon hour. But though he en¬ 
courages no illusions as to the ease of the literary life 
after recognition has been attained, no one who has been 
in his company would need to read a line of his books 
in order to recognise in him the gifts of a born 
raconteur. To sit with him in the garden of his 
pleasant home at Lee, on the border of his best-loved 
county, and listen to the quaint reminiscences of the 
days of early struggle in New York which he relates 


with such vividness and quiet drollery, is not only to 
enjoy a happy experience, but to get more than a sug¬ 
gestion of the strength of his equipment both as a teller 
of tales and as a student of character. It is in the latter 
capacity that he owms to finding the highest pleasure 
that his work affords; and, recalling the cameo-like 
portraits of quaint rustic types with which his books are 
besprinkled, and the obvious sympathy and enjoyment 
with which the originals have been studied and repro¬ 
duced, it is easy to understand the regret with which 
he observes the tendency of latter-day conditions of 
life to kill individuality in the country as in the town. 
In recent visits to old Kentish haunts he has recognised 
signs of this sophisticating spirit, which threatens to 
leave no successors to the “characters’* in which the 
country was formerly so rich, and to rob rural life of 
all its picturesqueness and most of its charm, by reduc¬ 
ing our rural folk to a monotonous uniformity of mind 
and manner. 

Mr. Famol remains, all the same, an incorrigible 
idealist, with a robust belief that “we needs must love* 
the highest when we see it,” and consequently that no 
amount of modem materialism can ever expel the love 
of romance and the admiration of heroism, moral and 
physical, from the human mind. He has certainly 
gained support for his faith from the widespread ap¬ 
preciation accorded to his own works—of which, by 
the way, it is interesting to learn that two, “The 
Broad Highway** and that dainty little eighteenth- 
century story “The Honourable Mr. Tawnish,” have 
been dramatised by their author, and will sooner or 
later be seen on the stage. Meanwhile, Mr. Famol is 
well advanced with a new book, about which, beyond 
the intimation that he likes it well enough to consider it 
worth finishing, one finds him, for the present, dis¬ 
creetly disinclined to talk; though those about him, who 
have seen the manuscript, believe that he is at work on 
his masterpiece. 

Alfred Berlyn. 


Two Books on Whistler and Some 

Others* 

HE great artist who did so much towards 
revolutionising painting and etching during the 
last generation was born an American, educated as a 
soldier, and dedicated by temperament and genius to 
the arts; he was for long a student in the France he 
loved so well, and for many years a dweller in the 
heart of London society, which he lampooned with 
excellent wit and abused with the virulence only 


* The Portraits and Caricatures of James McNeil 
Whistler . An Iconography by A. E. Gallatin. 
Illustrated. (John Lane. ios. 6d. net.) Whistler's 
Pastels and Other Moder?i Profiles . By A. E. GALLA¬ 
TIN. New edition. Illustrated. (John Lane, 
ios. 6d. net.) 
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allowed to a guest within our gates. Thus one may 
gain a faint view of the subtle material which formed 
one of the most interesting of artists and the most 
truly artistic of men of the nineteenth century from the 
mere knowledge of his education, his criticism of 
others, and his environment. Yet how little we really 
know of him. A dozen books on his life and his 
methods of work are on our shelves, but Whistler him¬ 
self remains withdrawn, reticent: a man of mysterious 
moods and in reality a stranger to everyone, even to 
himself. This is of little importance, as his work 
remains and his active influence continues to bear in¬ 
estimable fruit. 

These volumes by an American admirer, Mr. A. E. 
Gallatin, show how deeply every tiny piece of in¬ 
formation in connection with the artist’s life and work 
still interests the public; for while they tell us little 
that is new, they reduce, within a compact space, stray 
knowledge which has rested still ungamered by the 
many writers on Whistler’s career. 

In “ The Portraits and Caricatures ” the author gives 
a valuable list of no less than two hundred pictures, 
in various media and photographs of the master of so 
many branches of the rich tree of art. Of this icono¬ 
graphy, as the author names his careful compilation, 
the iconoclater, as we presume Mr. Gallatin should be 
called, gives us twenty admirable reproductions of 
pictures and very many valuable notes. 

Personally, we only knew Whistler by sight during 
the last years of his life, but in that way we knew him 
well. Thus his latest portraits present a man out¬ 
wardly familiar to us, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that, of all the counterfeit presentments spread 
before us, the one that most acutely recalls the 
wit, the satirist, the man of the world—who was also 
a painter, if we may use one of his own phrases which 
has passed into our language—is the delightful wood- 
cut by Mr. William Nicholson. This inspired piece of 
portraiture was originally printed in a few hand- 
coloured proofs and signed by the artist. Later it 
appeared as a coloured lithograph in the New Review , 
and was afterwards included in Mr. Nicholson’s port¬ 
folio, “Twelve Portraits” (first series, 1899). 

Although three times produced, we do not suppose 
that its circulation has ever been large, but it remains 
to us the truest and most complete Whistler portrait—at 
once a charming composition and an incisive, trenchant 
character-study. It is said that Whistler enjoyed 
its qualities, which we can well believe, as fully, in¬ 
deed, as that he might be bitterly sarcastic at the ex¬ 


pense of many others which Mr. Gallatin reproduces. 
That in charcoal by J. W. Alexander, for example, or 
the dry-point sketch on zinc made while Baldini was 
painting Whistler’s portrait, or some of the works of 
Mr. Walter Greaves and others. But whether he 
wished it or no—and the painter of so many fresh and 
beautiful works was no foe to advertisement—he was 
drawn and caricatured again and again: from the time 
when he was fourteen until the end of his fighting 
days. To those who would remember such pictures— 
many by Whistler himself—and learn their history, 
Mr. Gallatin’s iconography will prove an invaluable 
book of reference and mine of knowledge. That there 
are many such readers all the world over is proved by 
the bald commercial test of the prices which the 
master’s most successful work now reaches. 

“Whistler’s Pastels and other Modern Profiles” 
is a work of rather wider scope than that of which we 
we have written. Not only does the author give us a 
charming and well-illustrated essay on Whistler’s 
pastels, chalk drawings, and water-colours, but he 
adds a group of essays on such attractive artists as 
Charles Conder, Forain, Zorn, Mr. Ernest Haskell, 
Mr. Everett Shinn, Mr. Beerbohm, and others already 
known to fame. These brief, enjoyable, deft sketches 
will delight those who know the work of which Mr. 
Gallatin writes, and will also encourage the others, if 
others there be, to pursue their inquiries and expand 
their appreciations. 

Each of the author’s subjects is written of with in¬ 
finite sympathy, pertinency, and piquancy. The 
only cause we have for regret in the whole book is 
that the one note of gay enthusiasm is sustained a trifle 
too continuously. Just for a moment, now and then, 
we long for a touch of satire or a spice of caustic wit. 
No doubt these are qualities Mr. Gallatin holds in 
reserve, for it must be remembered that in the present 
books he is dealing almost entirely with work he warmly 
admires, and can praise with knowledge, but without 
restraint. The impression left on the mind as we close 
these volumes is one of happy and well-expressed ap¬ 
preciation for all that is best in art of our period—and 
the day before. E. M. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has announced that all mem¬ 
bers of his staff who are Reservists or Territorials, or 
who desire to volunteer, will have their military pay 
increased to their usual office salary, and at the close 
of the war will be reinstated. 
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professions. When it is borne in mind that every con¬ 


Amiable Oriental Eyes* 

T HE United States of America stand in need, so 
far as the characteristically untravelled English¬ 
man is concerned, of a new Columbus. Of that there 
is no doubt. It is only necessary for the man who has 
taken the trouble to explore beyond the well-beaten 
European tracks, and has gone through America with 
some tolerance and without his painful insularity 
always warping his views and cramping his conclu¬ 
sions, to spend a week in London again to become 
aware of the fact that the average Englishman knows 
very much less about the United States than the average 
American knows about England—and that is not very 
much. His ignorance is, indeed, ludicrous; and, being 
English, he sticks to his preconceived notions in the 
face of enlightenment, however authoritative and 
humbly put forward. Perhaps because he reads Punch 
in the waiting-room of his dentist and spends most of 
his leisure at the music-halls he is obsessed with the 
idea that the American nation is composed of men who 
wear sheepskins, fire off pistols, break into sentimental 
songs about little huts for “mee-hee and yeou,” and 
women with burnished golden hair, dead-white skins, 
brilliant teeth and white stockings, who walk straight 
up to you, seize you by the neck with a grip of iron, 
and hiss: “Say, siree, I’m just crrrazee about yeou.” 
Presumably, as much with the worthy desire to dis¬ 
sipate these purely imaginary pictures as to fall back 
on the only subject which the inveterate and incurable 
bookmaker has not yet beaten as thin as it will stand, 
many authors have recently taken the United States in 
hand to examine and turn inside out, either from a 
financial or a social point of view, or else to treat with 
the inconsequent, cursory pen of the mere journalist, 
in the manner of Mr. Arnold Bennett, who wrote 
“Your United States* * after a visit of a few weeks to 
the country. The result was, of course, very readable, 
and equally, of course, utterly invaluable, and would 
have amused Americans if they had been blessed with 
even the rudiments of that particular kind of humour 
which enables people to stand chaff from those whom 
they have chaffed unmercifully. 

The latest of these books, by Mr. Wu Tingfang, 
rather ambitiously called “America and the Ameri¬ 
cans,’* is a very pleasant affair written with that sort 
of charming naivete which characterised an immortal 
work about Oxford that was compiled by the spinster 
aunt of an American Rhodes scholar, who insisted on 
living in the town during her favourite nephew’s terms 
—and never published. Mr. Tingfang has lived nearly 
eight years in the United States, has travelled east 
and west, north and south, has come into contact 
officially and socially with its three great classes—the 
rich (and rude), the intellectual (and poor), and the 
vast working class, made up of members of all the 

* America and the Americans from a Chinese Point of 
View. By Dr Wu TINGFANG. With Portrait. 
(Duckworth & Co. ys. 6d. net.) 


ceivable occupation which has for its one aim the 
making of money is a profession in America, even that 
of retrieving cigar-stumps in the gutter, it will be 
understood how immense this third class is. Without 
question, therefore, Mr. Tingfang knows the country 
and the people, and, being a diplomat, writes of them 
with a consistent kindliness that is not without a sting 
01 two of shrewd criticism. In this young Republic 
he finds “the richest man in the world living a simple 
and abstemious life, without pomp and ostentation, 
daily walking in the streets unattended even by a 
servant. There you will find rich people who devote 
their time and money to charitable works, sometimes 
endowing libraries not only in their own land, but all 
over the world; there you will find lynching tolerated, 
01 impossible of prevention; there one man may kill 
another and by the wonderful process of law escape 
the extreme penalty of death; in that country all the 
citizens are heirs apparent to the throne, called White 
House. There you may travel by rail most comfort¬ 
ably on Pullman cars, to find in the morning that a 
young lady has been sleeping in the berth above your 
head. The people are wonderful and most instructive 
to the Chinese.** 

All that is interesting and mirth-provoking in this 
very pleasant and harmless volume arises out of the 
fact that its point of view is Oriental, and not once but 
many times Mr. Wu Tingfang begs the President of 
the United States, as a personal favour, to adopt some 
of the methods of the Chinese in the conduct of affairs. 
He is very anxious, too, that American women, who 
think of nothing but clothes, should be persuaded to 
give up the hideous eccentricity of so-called Paris 
fashions, which make the young girl look as though 
she belonged to the demi-monde and the matron as 
though she had stepped out of a pantomime, and 
adopt the simple, decorous costume of Chinese women, 
or something like it. “Why not convene,” he asks, 
“an international congress to decide as to the best form 
of dress for men and women ? The advantages of a 
universal uniformity of costumes would be far-reach¬ 
ing. There would be no further occasion for anyone 
to look askance at another; it would also tend to draw 
people closer together and to make them more friendly. 
Uniforms and badges promote brotherhood. I have 
enough faith in the American people to believe that 
my humble suggestion will receive their favourable con¬ 
sideration and that in due time it will be carried into 
effect.” Optimistic Mr. Wu Tingfang! Has he for¬ 
gotten that the fetish, the one religion of American 
men and women, is to be "different” ? It is true that 
so strong is their desire to be different that they are 
all alike, because no sooner is a mannerism or a style 
adopted by one than it is seized upon by every other 
member of the community; but, all the same, every 
man and woman in that huge melting-pot is hourly 
striving to do, say, or wear something hitherto un¬ 
adopted. The bare notion of a universal costume 
would make them ‘‘tired.” 
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On the question of titles in democratic United 
States, Mr. Tingfang has much to say and one epoch- 
making suggestion to put forward. “It is human 
nature/* he writes, “to love change and variety, and 
fur every person to be designated ‘Mister* is too tame 
and flat for the go-ahead American. Hence many of 
the people whom you meet daily have some pre&x 10 
their names, such as General, Colonel, Major, Presi¬ 
dent, Judge. You will not be far wrong to call a man 
Judge when he is a lawyer, or General or Colonel when 
he has served in the army, or Admiral or Captain when 
he has been in the navy. Though neither the Federal 
nor the State Government has power to confer titles, 
the magnates do so. They see that dukes and other 
peers are created in Europe and that the partners in the 
big, wealthy firms over there are called ‘merchant 
princes/ and so to outdo them they arrogate to them¬ 
selves a still higher title. Hence there are Railroad 
Kings, Copper Kings, Tobacco Kings. It is, however, 
manifestly improper and incongruous that the people 
should possess a higher title than their President. He 
is the head of the nation. To make it even, I would 
suggest that the title ‘President* be changed to 
‘Emperor.* Now, if Congress were to pass a law 
authorising the chief magistrate of the United States 
to be styled Emperor, such designation to mean no¬ 
thing more than the word ‘President,* the title would 
soon be understood in that sense. There is no reason 
in history or philology why the word ‘Emperor* should 
never mean anything other than an hereditary ruler. I 
make this suggestion seriously and hope it will be 
adopted.** It would certainly add to the laughter of 
nations to read of Mr. Emperor Wilson unveiling a 
statue of George Washington in Oshkosh, and to see 
photographs of the Emperor of the United States en¬ 
joying forty winks on his stoep, or addressing a meet¬ 
ing of eighty thousand people at a baseball game 
through a megaphone. 

Mr. Tingfang deals, with many a sly twinkle 
behind his gold-rimmed spectacles, with the prosperity, 
government, business methods, freedom and equality, 
manners, dinners, theatres, opera, and even with the 
women of America. It is, however, with a quotation 
as to sports that we will wind up. “I favour all in¬ 
nocent games and sports which mean recreation and 
diversion, but if it be thought that without a contest 
games would lose their relish and their fun, then I 
would suggest that the aim should be the exhibition 
of a perfect body and absolute health. Let the 
students, when they come to the recreation-ground, 
indulge in any sport they please, but make them feel 
that it is ‘bad form* to overstrain or do anything which 
mars, even temporarily, the perfect working of their 
physical organisms. Let each student so train himself 
as to become healthy and strong both physically and 
mentally, and the one who, through reasonable and 
wholesome exercises, is able to present himself in the 
most perfect health should be awarded the highest 

»t 

prize. 

Cosmo Hamilton. 


REVIEWS 

A Very Plain Tale 

Rudyard Kipling. By R. THURSTON HOPKINS. With 
a Caricature in Black and White by JOSEPH SIMP¬ 
SON, R.B.A. (Digby, Long and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

OT many weeks have passed since we pro¬ 
tested in these columns against the issue 

of volumes of 44 light-hearted criticism,** written 
by people with nothing fresh to say, with no 

idea of how to write an essay, and with no 
facility in the use of language. Io this class, unfor¬ 
tunately, the latest recruit—a very untrained recruit in¬ 
deed—must be consigned. Its members must be 

credited with enthusiasm and sincerity; but in no pro¬ 
fession or task will these two admirable qualities carry 
us through to a satisfactory finish without the control¬ 
ling force of knowledge and skill. 

As a matter of personal opinion, we do not think that 
the work of Mr. Rudyard Kipling stands in any urgent 
need of an interpreter. It is not particularly complex in 
expression or in impulse; it has a face-value, often 
high, sometimes low, always obvious on a first 
reading: it rarely deals with the “fine shades and nice 
feelings,** is concerned principally with action and in¬ 
cident rather than with the evolution of character, and 
is clear-cut, strong, impressionistic. In brief, as a rule 
it explains itself. An essay on it may be illuminating, 
even brilliant—as is that of the late Hubert Bland in the 
recently published collection of his articles; a book 
about it may easily be dull. Mr. Hopkins has not suc¬ 
ceeded in avoiding dullness. He rambles along in a 
fashion which he doubtless deems fascinating, of which 
this is a fair example: 

Kipling moves steadily forward, an unwearying 
traveller meeting Private Ortheris, Dick and the 
Girl with the red hair, Kim, the Codfishers, Dan and 
Una, the blind woman in 44 I hey,*’ and a host of 
lovable people, and makes each one tell their story 
as well as he can. . . . Kipling converses gaily and 
lovingly of everything on the face of the earth in 
“From Sea to Sea.’* First a warm tribute to our 
American girl cousins, then a paragraph about the 
long, elastic California boy, whom he loves because 
“his heart is as big as his boots.’’ His range in these 
letters of travel is marvellously wide. Again we meet 
Tommy Atkins in India. . . So we talk, arm in 
arm with Kipling, on a pilgrimage that takes us to 
delightful nooks and corners. We meet Mark Twain, 
a man to be remembered, with his wonderful eyes and 
calm, level voice. We saunter all over an opium 
factory. . . . 

In this mild and ineffective manner does this author 
“saunter all over** his subject. Not quite “all over,** 
though; for although the sub-title of the book is 44 A 
Survey of his Literary Art,** much of the best of Mr. 
Kipling’s work is never mentioned. Among the short 
stories, “Garm,** that fine sketch of dog-life, “My Lord 
the Elephant,’* “William the Conqueror,** “A Confer¬ 
ence of the Powers,’’ “His Private Honour,*’ and many 
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others, are not alluded to; among the poems, “To the 
True Romance,” “McAndrew’s Hymn,” and dozens 
which should be recognised in any adequate “survey” 
of the subject, receive no word. The style of composi¬ 
tion is slipshod. “If Daniel Defoe had have chosen 
Hampstead Heath instead of the Isle of Juan Fernan¬ 
dez” is a dreadful example. “Invocation” is used when 
“invitation” is meant and suggested; and we find “the 
beginning of criticism is to only judge the work before 
one” rather a trial. The author drops into apostrophe 
here and there with comical results, as when after de¬ 
scribing Kim and the Lama, he suddenly cries: 

Dear, serene, spiritual teacher, beyond and above 
all castes and all petty worldly wranglings; fain 
would I have been also to have laid hands on thy 
feet in the dust of the Jain temple ! 

And again, when he breaks into commonplaces on the 
theme of death, impelled by a scene in “An Habitation 
Enforced”: 

Death deals out no favours, runs no favourites. 
When the Man with the Scythe beckons we must all 
follow in our turn; the erring, the foolish, the absurd, 
the learned, the rich, the illiterate; we are all alike in 
this respect—we all pass to the Great Beyond. 

Such interludes betray incompetence and immaturity; a 
schoolboy might excusably write them and think them 
fine, but in a volume supposed to be critical they are 
simply silly. 

At the end of the book comes a section entitled “Mis¬ 
cellaneous Notes.” We have not the slightest idea why 
they were compiled or introduced. Under the letter M 
we find “ Macgill, Patrick.—The author of a volume of 
navvy poems, who, says T.P.'s Weekly , is evidently 
under the ‘spell of Mr. Kipling and his hammering 
rhythms.* ** Then come “Mandalay,** “Methuen and 
Co.,** and “Mother Carey,** which is too delicious an 
item to be missed : 

“ Mother Carey.”—Mentioned in the “Anchor 
Song” in “Many Inventions” and “The Seven Seas.” 
Mother Carey’s Chickens are. of course, stormy 
petrels which are generally seen before rough 
weather. Seamen call them the progeny of the above- 
named lady, but tradition has little to say in regard 
to their origin. 

Under “Recessional, The,** we are informed that “it 
will be found in Harmsworth*s Encyclopaedia illus¬ 
trated in colours.** Coming to the letter S, we find the 
entry, “Squire, J. C.—A reviewer who critically 
examines the poetry of Rudyard Kipling, and whose 
conclusions are not at all favourable.*’ Under T, we 
have “Tobacco.—Mr. Kipling is a devotee at the shrine 
of My Lady Nicotine, and many of his heroes are keen 
smokers. . . .** In fine, we are not at all sure that this 
exceedingly mixed, amusing, and useless index is in¬ 
tended seriously. As it stands, it would be excellent 
fare if it appeared in Punch . 

Against such travesties of the art of criticism as this 
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book—unimportant and entertaining though they may 
be in the eyes of serious students—we can but protest 
afresh. They represent waste of time and money; the 
only persons whom they might interest would be those 
who had never read a story or poem by the author whose 
work they are supposed to interpret, and even then, 
being incomplete and carelessly written, their value 
would be problematical. We admire and support the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Hopkins; we like his sincerity; but 
we advise him to keep his opinions on literary matters 
for the edification of friends in his own pleasant little 
circle. W. L. R. 


Two Poets 

Poems and Legends . By Charles Stratford Catty. 

(Smith, Elder and Co. 5s. net.) 

Poems of Human Progress . By JAMES HARCOURT 
West. (The Tufts College Press, Boston. $1.50 
net.) 

POETRY is in imminent danger of death by drowning. 
As we dipped into the effusions of Mr. Catty and Mr. 
West we were impelled to exclaim, “Where were Ye 
nymphs, when the remorseless deep of verbiage closed 
o*er the head of our loved Poetry?” The modern 
poetaster, like the modern painter of pictures, would 
fain achieve the end of Art without its means. “ How 
long did it take you to paint that?” asked somebody 
of Whistler with reference to one of the nocturnes. 
“A lifetime,” was the answer, and allowing for 
characteristic exaggeration the answer embodied the 
truth. Had either of the two gentlemen whose works 
are before us spent even a portion of a lifetime in ela¬ 
borating any one of the vast number of the poems con¬ 
tained in their respective three or four hundred pages, 
the world might have been the richer by a couple of 
gems. True art died when some impostor pronounced 
the dictum that all true art is spontaneous. The 
fatal infection has spread all too rapidly. Ovid who 
“lisped in numbers for the numbers came*’ lives again 
in the lines of ten thousand modem rhymesters. 

All that Mr. Catty requires to set his poetic 
machinery agog is a couple of pretty names, say, 
“Aucassin and Nicolette.” Mr. West is set in motion 
by even less. “Wissahissick” and “Chickatawbut** are 
scarcely such names as one would call pretty. And in 
the case of both of these gentlemen so impetuous is the 
flood of their soul’s outpourings that they never stay 
one little moment to make sure that their grammar is 
correct or even that they are not perchance uttering 
mere banalities. To take a couple of illustrations at 
random, Mr. Catty starts with a song about Apollo: — 

Apollo bright, the heaven-ey’d Archer, he, 

Son of great Zeus and Leto : formed to be 
Above all gods in wisdom, beauty and strength 
Save his dread father only : turned at length 
Far-wandering seven long years by Zeus decreed 
Northward to wooded Pelion. 
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The absurd adjective “bright” destroys any notion 
of grandeur called up in our minds by the name of 
Apollo. In the days of the Iliad and Odyssey and of 
the Homeric Hymns the names of gods and goddesses 
scarcely ever appeared unaccompanied by one or other 
of a number of conventional epithets. Those days 
have passed away. “ He ” is added, hideously enough, 
merely to make the line scan and to rhyme with " be.” 
What Zeus was there other than “great” Zeus? 
“Formed to be,” etc., is simply a mis-statement; 
“ dread ” is almost as banal as “ great ”; “ decreed ” is 
incapable of any grammatical construction whatsoever. 
Unless, which Heaven torbid, far-wandering should be 
constructed as a substantive. 

If Mr. Catty really possesses that love of Greek 
mythology which he would appear to possess let him 
for the future concentrate his energies upon a round 
dozen of lines and utter them not to a living soul until 
every one of them is fit to be a captain jewel of the car- 
canet. Amongst the poems dealing with non-classical 
subjects the only criticism which is called for is that 
metrically arranged words do not constitute poetry. 
The best thing in the book is “The Earl of Moray.” 
This could be worked up into a first-rate ballad. 

Mr. West's botany is at times even worse than his 
poetry. Violets are not blue. Mr. West says, “ In all 
the world was never seen A bluer blue, a greener 
green.” We feel tempted to cap his “Its bud was 
blue, its stalk was green” with “The ink was black, the 
paper white,” and conclude with “In all the world was 
never quite So black a black, so white a white.” But 
the trashy sentiment of the poem would make even the 
most perfect verse intolerable. 


Redskin Tales 

The Myths of the North American Indians . By LOUIS 

SPENCE, F.R.A.I. Illustrated. (George G. 

Harrap and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

A COLLECTION of stories told by North American 
Indians is here presented. Mr. Spence does not 
inform us how he became possessed of them, 
but one is inclined to think that they have been 
gathered by him from the books which appear 
in the bibliography at the end of the present volume. 
These sources differ very much in their value as evi¬ 
dence, since they range from the uncritical histories and 
travels of writers like Adair and the Bartrams in the 
eighteenth century, through the interminable works of 
Bancroft and Catlin in the next, down to the modern 
and more scientific collections of Brinton, Curtin, and 
Boas, and the Acta of the Smithsonian Institute and 
of the many Transatlantic Anthropological Societies. 
The tales are here brought together without references 
to their origin or mode of selection, save that they are 
arranged under the names of the various tribes or 
” nations,” such as Algonquins, Iroquois, Sioux and 
Pawnees. 


The stories thus chosen do not give us a very high 
idea of the Red Indian imagination. Hardly any of 
them are myths in the sense in which Max Muller used 
the word, although in the case of Hiawatha, to which 
Mr. Spence devotes a page or two, he follows Mr. 
Horatio Hale in declaring that the whole story has 
grown up by “disease of language” round the history 
oi a real chief whose name happened to signify ” He 
who seeks the wampum belt.” Most of them are totem 
tales plainly invented ex post facto to explain why 
different tribes, families, or individuals came to be 
called by the names of animals. A very few rise a little 
above this level, as in the so-called Cherokee tale of the 
4 ‘Origin of Medicine,” where the animals, once the 
friends of mankind, grow angry at being hunted for 
food and call down divers diseases on man, who is only 
saved by the plants overhearing the plot and agreeing 
that each of them shall furnish a remedy for one 
of the diseases named. The great majority, however, 
are merely wonder-tales in which magic power is 
ascribed to man and the lower animals alike, and which 
mainly differ from the fairy-tales of our infancy by their 
pointlessness and incoherence. A fair instance of this 
is the Iroquois story of the Stone Giantess who settled 
herself in the wigwam of a hunter so as to escape from 
her cruel husband. After a time the Stone Giant came 
in search of her, when the hunter, by her instructions, 
struck him first on the arms and then on the nape of the 
neck, killing him. When the time comes for the hunter 
to return to his village, the Stone Giantess also returns 
to her own people with the remark that now she has 
nothing to fear. 

One would feel greater interest in these stories if one 
could be convinced of their originality. So far is this 
from being the case that many of them seem to owe 
a good deal to well-known European, Asiatic, or 
African sources. The Sioux story of the beloved son 
who cannot return from the submarine Land of the 
Shades because he has eaten of food there is too 
strongly reminiscent of Persephone and the pomegranate 
seed for the change of sex and locality to throw us off 
the scent. So, too, in another Sioux tale, the exalting 
of the rabbit into an animal of extreme intelligence and 
cunning seems to smack of the negro stories enshrined 
in “Uncle Remus,” and another attributed to the same 
tribe of a horse who warns his master of his brother-in- 
law's plot against his life is quite as near to the Egyp¬ 
tian Tale of Two Brothers as that of Joseph and Poti- 
phar's* wife, which most Biblical critics now assign to 
that source. The swan-maidens whose feather dresses 
are stolen by the hero are found here as in the Norse 
literature and the “Arabian Nights,” as is the Lohen¬ 
grin legend of the magic bark drawn by swans. Some 
of these parallels seem to have struck Mr. Spence him¬ 
self, as when he draws the reader's attention to the 
“harrying of Hades” (read “Harrowing of Hell”) and 
declares that the Algonquin tale of the Crow-woman 
and the Wolf bears a striking resemblance to Spenser's 
Una and the Lion. If the tales given in this book have 
any connecting or distinctive thread, it is the belief 
which appears in most of them in a land above the sky. 
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inhabited by spirits or supernatural beings resembling 
men, who take an interest not always benevolent in the 
affairs of their mortal counterparts. Here, again, one 
would like to know if there is any trace of such a belief 
existing before the visit of the Christian missionaries. 

Mr. Spence’s book is prettily illustrated by coloured 
plates of considerable artistic merit, and is equipped 
with an introduction in which he deals with the origin 
of the North American Indians. He is, we fancy, right 
in implying that man is not indigenous to the American 
Continent, but came there from Asia by a “land-bridge” 
now submerged. His identification of the modern 
Esquimaux first with the earliest inhabitants and then 
with the Skraelings of the Norse Sagas is more open 
to question, but may pass muster. We can hardly 
agree with him, however, when he tells us ex cathedra 
and without authority quoted that “the fetish is, in 
short, a mascot—a luck-bringer,” and that “the mytho¬ 
logies of the Red Man are infinitely more rich in creative 
[read “creation”] and deluge myths than those of any 
other race in the two hemispheres.” We wonder whether 
he has ever heard of the Sumerian cosmogonies whence, 
perhaps, all later ones have sprung. 


Current Architecture 

Academy Architecture . Vol. 45, 1914. I. (Alex. 

Koch and Sons.) 

THE publication of this standard illustrated text-book 
of current architecture—for such it has become—is 
eagerly welcomed by all interested in the fine arts. 
Each successive issue is admirably produced, the pre¬ 
sent being no exception, in addition having several new 
features which are a decided improvement; and 
apparently, judging from the editorial note, the future 
volumes will be of still more interest. 

The classification is now much better than it formerly 
was, but, although it is a good idea to place the various 
buildings in separate categories in the index, it would 
be better still to place the illustrations similarly, so that 
any particular class of building may be studied without 
repeated reference. All the illustrations are exceed¬ 
ingly clear and well printed, some of them being really 
charming little pen or pencil sketches. We note with 
much pleasure the section devoted to interior work and 
details; it enhances the educational value of the book, 
and if this section were developed largely in future 
issues, its merits as a text-book for reference will be 
increased. For instance, why could not this section be 
enlarged in connection with the review portion, and, 
while devoting even more space to this general review 
of any eminent architect’s work, why not amplify its 
value tenfold by giving a large selection of his details? 
The student and craftsman would then see by what 
subtle means the great man builds up his masterpiece, 
for an architect’s thought and feeling are reflected more 
in his details than in his “sky-line.” 

We note there is not the same amount of space given 


to sculpture as formerly; this is wise, for the pages so 
gained can be much more usefully filled, and in any 
case it would seem best to confine this section to just 
a few illustrations of sculpture applied to buildings, 
where fulfilling a distinct architectural motif , or groups 
in a decided architectural setting. Isolated dryads or 
nymphs seem rather out of place. 

A short description of the chief buildings illustrated 
would be valuable—not “competition literature,” by 
any means, but a brief outline stating any interesting 
difficulties the architect had to contend with (the usual 
one of a client’s apparent lack of money is understood), 
such as bad foundations, ancient lights, old party 
walls, or any new and untried methods of solving con¬ 
structional problems, their success or otherwise. Such 
notes would be valuable, as they could be referred to 
at any time, being easily accessible and not buried in 
unknown volumes of trade journals. 

We should like to see some modern American work 
shown; it would be of much value. In the case of 
Continental drawings it would be well to translate 
terms, for we are not all expert linguists, and some of 
the words are formidable. An English architect in a 
hurry, for instance, might be troubled to discover what 
“ Verwaltungsgebiiude der Emscher-Genossenschaft 
means. 

A word must be said in praise of the details repro¬ 
duced from South Kensington of old English wood¬ 
carving; the drawings are admirable. In conclusion, 
we heartily recommend this book, and the others pub¬ 
lished by the same firm. Much care and trouble have 
been taken to make the volume interesting and profit¬ 
able and we hope that the publisher will be rewarded 
by the support of all to whom architecture and its 
allied arts appeal. 


Shorter Reviews 

Recollections of a Violinist . By W. M. QuiRKE. With 
Portrait. (Wm. Dawson and Sons.) 

T HE esteemed violinist, Mr. W. M. Quirke, 
has collected a number of short papers 
of the “chatty” order, some of which have 
appeared in the Strad Magazine , into a neat 
little volume which may beguile an idle hour 
for readers who like very light fare. There are a few 
“Tales of Celebrities” which are not of any import¬ 
ance, and many of the papers concern trifling incidents 
which may have interested their writer and his friends, 
but which will hardly rouse the interest of anybody 
else. The author is an Irishman and perhaps we had 
hoped to find more real humour in the stories than there 
is. But the sketches of Irish scenes and characters are 
certainly the best in the book, for while the private ad¬ 
ventures of a hardworking violinist are scarcely likely 
to prove of general interest, it would be difficult to 
write about so enchanting a country as Ireland without 
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touching chords that evoke a quick response. Such 
stories as those of the “Moat of Xagraffin,’’ “Mul- 
cahy,“ and “Father Doolan,” are pleasantly and 
good-naturedly told; and we are in full agreement with 
the author when he says it would not be easy to find a 
more lovely view than that from the bridge over the 
Suir at the ancient romantic town of Cahir. 


Old Plymouth. Drawn by SIBYL JERRAM. (The 
Western Morning News Co., Plymouth. 2s. 6d.) 

T HE W est Country is rich in memories of historic and 
famous events, and it might be said that these memo¬ 
ries centre especially in the town of Plymouth. The 
casual visitor, who merely makes for the beauty-spots 



of the district, has no idea of the number of old build- 
in g s » quaint corners, and notable instances of archi¬ 
tectural interest that still remain in this home of Devon 
worthies, and it was a happy thought to issue the book 
of drawings here reviewed. The artist has entered 
into the spirit of her work, and has reproduced accu¬ 
rately and beautifully—at times just a trifle heavily— 
many places and buildings well known to Ply- 
mothians, with some, we venture to say, that a good 
number of Plymothians have never seen. There are 
thirty-six drawings, and each has a few words of ex¬ 
planatory text opposite. The little volume is well 
produced, with an attractive cover, and should be in 
the hands of all who w r ish to explore the by-ways of 
the “ Metropolis of the West.” 


In view of the present situation, it is interesting to 
note that Mr. Israel Zangwill's play, “The War God,” 
published in book form by Mr. William Heinemann, 
was recognised when it was performed at His Majesty's 
I heatre last year as throwing strong light on the aims, 
character, and ambition of the German War Lord. 
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Fiction 

Jenny Cartwright. By GEORGE STEVENSON. (John 
Lane. 6s.) 

I N spite of some flashes of humour at times, this is a 
story of concentrated gloom. Jenny Cartwright had a 
bad start; her father shot a gamekeeper and was himself 
shot while attempting to escape from Portland. Later, 
Jenny was influenced by fanatical religious views, and 
grew' to womanhood in a district where souls were far 
too important to give bodies a chance. Then, again, our 
heroine went to live with a miserly uncle who made of 
life a miserable business; and finally, after having won 
some distinction as a preacher, she became entangled— 
innocently enough—with the squire’s son, and quite un¬ 
deservedly lost her character thereby. Her uncle shot 
the squire’s son, and Jenny paid the last penalty that 
English law f demands, taking her uncle’s fault on her 
own shoulders. 

It is powerful work, but we feel that the dice are 
loaded against poor Jenny. At the same time, she is not 
a lovable character; all the angularity and stiffness of 
the rustic is brought out in depicting her, as well as all 
the ignorance of the pronounced country dweller. The 
saving grace of the book is Mrs. Metcalfe, stepmother to 
Jenny and a determined optimist. But not even Mrs. 
Metcalfe can make the impression conveyed by the story 
other than a gloomy one, for the miserly uncle, the dour 
old squire, and his adulterous wife, the sensual young 
squire, and Jenny herself, convey a sense of dull tragedy 
and inevitable depression. It is a strong but not a 
pleasant book, and we fail to see any purpose in its 
many chapters. 


Concerning a Vow. By RHODA BROUGHTON. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6s.) 

Of all the people in this book, the least attractive is the 
most interesting. At the beginning of things we are 
introduced to Edward Bromley, w ho had jilted Meg and 
Sally Champneys in turn. Meg, dying, made her sister 
promise that never again would she have anything to 
do with Edward, and, of course, the vow became a 
torture to Sally later on; although it was not the vow' 
itself that worried her, but the fact that through the 
indiscretion of an elderly lady her friends knew that 
it had been made. In the end she broke it, made her 
husband’s life miserable, and finally committed suicide. 
Then came the chance of the least attractive, most 
interesting character, Anne Hippisley; Anne had played 
fid us Achates to Edward and Sallv, had been the good 
and unrecognised genius of her parents’ and some other 
lives, and at the end she came to her own—and there is 
the story. 

The author’s charm of writing and gift of humour are 
as evident as ever in her pages in spite of the fact that 
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we never quite manage a laugh, but often are compelled 
to smile, at the Hippisleys, father and mother, at young 
Bob Champneys, at the busybody Honora, and at 
others. Though the plot is unlikely enough, it is 
a lifelike story, and we feel that we have met some 
of these people and found them just as amusing and as 
exasperating as the author makes them here. The book 
suffers from one defect: it is too long for its story and 
the reader is often tempted to skip. Nevertheless, it 
is a pleasant, interesting novel, in spite of some melo¬ 
dramatic passages, and it proves that Miss Broughton 
still counts among authors. 


Alberta and the Others : A Truthful Story of Western 
Canada . By MADGE S. SMITH. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 6s.) 

As an interesting story this book should appeal to 
many readers; as “a truthful story of Western Canada” 
it may surprise those who imagine that in this far-off 
country life is simple and earnest, the inhabitants sin¬ 
cere and kind-hearted, and the land just waiting 
for labourers to till, sow, and reap. Aunt Mary, with 
five nephews and nieces, leave their peaceful English 
residence to go to a place known as Sunshine Town, 
where an Uncle Richard had bequeathed two plots to 
Alberta, his eldest niece. The young folk are all de¬ 
lighted with the idea of the journey and the good time 
they will have in the new country, so alluringly de¬ 
scribed in all the pamphlets and papers—and there are 
a good many—they read upon the matter. Their jour¬ 
ney and arrival are delightfully described; the differ¬ 
ence between the expectation and the realisation, deftly 
handled. Difficulties and obstacles, however, do not 
daunt the optimistic little party; if one venture fails, 
they try another. A heavy storm sweeps away the 
tents they put up to live in while their house is being 
built, so they live uncomfortably in small lodgings until 
such time as their dwelling is ready for occupation, 
while, as for employment, none of them minds what 
he does, so long as he can earn a little. The end of it 
all the reader will see for himself, but one thing is 
certain, and that is that no Canadian society will ever 
engage Miss Smith to write an eulogy for them. 


Unstable Ways . By ROSALIND MURRAY. (Sidgwick 

and Jackson. 6s.) 

THE weak point of this story is the situation the author 
creates in order to develop her principal character in 
the manner she wishes. The bald statement of the fact 
that Mrs. St. Clare, for no apparent reason, decided 
to leave her husband and child, when the latter was 
three years old, is not at all* convincing. We gather 
that Mr. St. Clare was a kind and considerate father, 
but of him or of his wife very little is related. The 
career of Giocosa, the daughter of this strange pair, is 


the theme of the book. Possessed of a reasonable 
amount of intelligence, Giocosa proceeds, in the modern 
phrase, to lead her own life. The girl is not made 
very real by Miss Murray—unstable possibly describes 
her better than any other word, but it is not easy to 
conceive of a woman longing for affection and yet re¬ 
pulsing it at every turn, as does this unhappy girl. She 
is morbid to a degree; her outlook on life is not vicious, 
but unhealthy. Selfish and self-centred as she is, there 
is a strain in her that pleads earnestly for affection, 
although, like a spoiled child, she herself hardly 
realises what she wants. A few thrashings in her youth 
and a masterful lover would probably have saved her 
from her sad fate. But it is evidently the author’s in¬ 
tention to portray to what lengths discontent and rest¬ 
lessness, so evident in a certain section of womanhood 
to-day, can lead their victim, and in this she has suc¬ 
ceeded very well. The story is not bright, it is not 
happy; but with no stronger power than a morbid 
woman’s distraught mind, events have no possible 
chance of shaping themselves other than in the manner 
Miss Murray presents them. 


Reviews and Annuals 

T HE August number of the English Review opens 
with an ingenious series of 11 Chants Before 
Battle,” by A. Crowley, written in the manner of 
various poets, though there seems to be no object in 
pretending to hide the identity of each model by the 

device of initials and dashes, such as “R-1 B-g” 

or “O-n S-n.” A grim story, “Honour and 

Arms,” by D. H. Lawrence, has some bearing on the 
German military attitude; M. Henri Fabre writes on 
“Parasites” ; Nina Orr has a wearying and uninteresting 
description of the recent Smith-Carpentier contest—we 
cannot imagine why this was published; and Mr. Neit 
Lyons has an amusing sketch entitled “Two Terror¬ 
ists.” Other articles and essays will appeal to various 
readers, but on the whole this is a disappointing 
number. 

The leading contents of the International Journal of 
Ethics for this quarter are: “The Need for a Modern 
Casuistry,” by H. L. Stewart; “Casuistry and Ethics,” 
by G. A. Johnston; “Absolutism and the Ethical Pro¬ 
blem,” by E. W. Hirst; and “The Vedanta Philo¬ 
sophy and the Doctrine of Maya,” by S. Radhak- 
rishnan. The thirty pages of “Book Reviews” are 
extremely interesting and thoughtful contributions on 
subjects that concern all philosophic minds. 

In the Irish Review for July-August, among stories 
of particularly Irish character, appears a feverish 
article on “Boxing Literature,” by Peter McBrien; a 
fine chance missed. “ The Post Office Savings Bank,” 
a good essay by Justin Phillips, urges the introduction 
of a quinquennial bonus system to retain the larger 
depositors who are inclined to withdraw large sums for 
investing elsewhere. The editor of the Poetry Review „ 
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Mr. Stephen Phillips, opens with a discussion of “The 
Speaking of Verse on the English Stage,’* in which he 
states that “it would be a matter of extreme difficulty, 
and of arduous selection, to find among the great body 
of players some forty or fifty who were even rudimen- 
tarily conversant with the great English literature of 
the theatre.” The two finest poems are “The Man Who 
Saw His Soul,” by Frederick Langbridge, and “A 
Later Lazarus,” by James A. Mackereth; they have 
considerable resemblance in theme, but are very sharply 
contrasted in treatment, the one being strong and im¬ 
pressive on a first reading, the other musical and vague, 
but strangely powerful when studied and re-read. We 
sincerely trust that the prospects of this review will not 
be seriously threatened by the onset of war, at the very 
time when we need the relief of art and poesy. 

A valuable article in the Theosofhical Path deals with 
“ The Recent Discoveries on the Palatine Hill, Rome”; 
it is illustrated with many photographs, beautifully 
reproduced. There are also some exceedingly good 
views of Lapland. The opening contribution, “Are 
Plants Conscious ?” gives, naturally, no decisive answer 
to the question, but is stimulative to thought. Many 
other items in this finely printed magazine are well 
worth attention. 

The first issue of Colour , a new monthly at the price 
of a shilling, has some wonderful illustrations, repro¬ 
duced by the three-colour process. The cover is by 
Frank Brangwyn, and there is an attractive list of both 
artistic and literary contributors. This magazine is 
published by Messrs. Wm. Dawson and Sons, and 
printed by the Abbey Press; it should make a strong 
appeal to all who are interested in literary, dramatic, 
or artistic pursuits. 

In presenting the third issue of the Royal Colonial 
Institute Year Book , the authorities hope that it may 
assist in spreading a better knowledge of the aims of 
the Institute and the work which is being done in pro¬ 
moting the unity of the Empire. The current volume 
i^ an improvement upon the one for last year, embody¬ 
ing much statistical information, a classified list of 
newspapers and magazines to be seen in the build¬ 
ing, and other extra matters. Probably few Lon¬ 
doners outside those closely interested are aware 
of the beautiful rooms and the many facilities 
for Colonial friends at the Northumberland 
Avenue premises, and the illustrations of the 
library, reception-rooms, and other apartments will 
prove of great interest. Particulars are also given of 
the conditions under which the annual gold medal is 
awarded, and of the prizes offered for the best essays 
on a set theme each year. 

A new arrival, Methuen's Annual , is welcome, for it 
is full of interesting things. Extracts “From a 
Journal,” by Arnold Bennett; “Bachelors,” by Hugh 
Walpole; “The East Wing,” by “Saki”; “Old 
Hyphen,*’ by Sir James Barrie—these, and many other 
items, are of the best class, but perhaps the gem of the 
book is “The Chief Examiner,” by Ernest Bramah, 


over which amusing fantasy we enjoyed many laughs. 
Not all the pages, however, are devoted to humour; by 
permission of the owners and Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, 
some “New Letters” of R. L. Stevenson are here 
printed, and they prove fascinating. John Galsworthy, 
F. Anstey, Stephen Leacock, and E. V. Lucas—who 
edits this collection—are other contributors, and the 
whole thing forms a splendid shilling’s worth. 

The American Historical Review for this quarter con¬ 
tains “Legal Materials as Sources for the Study of Eng¬ 
lish History,” a remarkably good article with many 
quaint discoveries made from old documents. For 
example, at Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, “no pigs are 
to go at large, under penalty of three and fourpence, 
the Hayward being ordered to impound any found 
wandering and to take his own fee of twopence.” In 
Devon, in 1603, two men were sentenced to remain in 
jail for a year “unless they pay ten pounds to their 
wives whom they have murdered”—an entry which re¬ 
quires, says the author, Mr. A. L. Cross, “a commen¬ 
tator of skill” ; and in the same county one prisoner was 
ordered to be discharged “when he hath confessed who 
gave him the love-charm he used to cossen wenches 
with.” There are other interesting essays and some 
book reviews, but Mr. Cross’s remains the outstanding 
one as a matter of wider interest. 

The new issue of Islandica t an annual publication re¬ 
lating to Iceland and the Fiske Icelandic Collection in 
Cornell University Library, New York, has reached us. 
Last year’s volume, which we noticed in THE 
ACADEMY for Sept. 13, 1913, consisted of a list and de¬ 
scription of “Icelandic Authors of To-day” ; the present 
one gives “ The Story of Griselda in Iceland,” deals 
with the various Icelandic versions of Boccaccio’s tale, 
shows through what channels it reached that remote isle, 
and to what changes it was subjected there. The book 
is, of course, especially valuable to scholars and 
students in Northern research. 


We have received from Messrs. Raphael Tuck and 
Sons some specimen copies of painting books 
issued in connection with their Painting Competitions 
for Boys and Girls and Amateurs of all ages. They 
are offering 1,100 prizes to the value of 500 guineas, and 
in addition 500 Awards of Merit. There is a Selection 
Committee, and the judges include three members of the 
Royal Academy; there is no entrance fee, and the com¬ 
petitions close on December 30. The books sent us are 
printed in that superior style for which the Messrs. 
Tuck are so deservedly noted. Some contain the neces¬ 
sary paints and a brush, with useful hints for the 
younger competitors, and several are in the form of 
sheets of postcards, which are sure to be an attraction to 
the youngsters. The books cost sixpence and a shilling 
each, and one of the more ambitious ones, “Field 
Flowers” (is.) contains some beautifully coloured 
models. 
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The Theatre 

“ Drake ” 

HE revival of this popular play by Mr. Louis N. 
Parker at His Majesty’s Theatre proved to be an 
almost national event. Sir Herbert Tree, who for the 
first time played the bold character of Francis Drake, 
delighted us with his brave air, his strong sense of the 
part, his sincerity and courage. Those who remember 
the play two years ago will understand that the hero is 
not the sort of man Sir Herbert’s subtle art would most 
incline him to present, but this is a special, an import¬ 
ant, an exceptional occasion when many adventures 
are being attempted. First there is the desire to show, 
as Sir Herbert said, that the theatre could do a good 
deal towards holding hope high in the hearts of the 
people. Then there is the profit promised to the Prince 
of Wales’ Fund and the generosity of Miss Neilson- 
Terry, the management and the vast and, in a stage 
sense, powerful company. All will be giving much to 
the nation of the salaries by no means lightly earned; 
all hope that the stirring theme and conspicuous 
patronism of Mr. Parker’s play may be welcome to 
vast audiences, and while intriguing their delight will 
also inspire many an unimaginative mind with the 
glories of dashing warfare and the sublime traditions 
of the period when, as the author’s Drake says, 14 We 
have opened the gates of the seas, we have given you 
the keys of the world. The little spot ye stand on has 
become the centre of the earth. From this day forward 
the English merchant can rove whither he will and no 
man shall say him nay.” 

As the immense audience felt that a very big Nay ” 
was being said at this moment to the right of way that 
Drake and his friends had given us so long ago, there 
was a marked thrill throughout the house when this and 
other speeches were given with telling effect. The plot 
such as it is you already know; the scenic effects are as 
admired as heretofore. But for its patriotic feeling 
“ Drake” would not be quite so welcome as of old, 
but as an expression of national vitality it is extremely 
interesting and likely to be very widely popular. 

Of Sir Herbert’s dashing and wholehearted picture 
of Drake we have already written; as usual his make-up 
is splendid and his method authoritative and com¬ 
manding, gentle and sincere in the tender passages 
with Elizabeth Sydenham—who was made very beauti¬ 
ful and captivating by Miss Brandon-Thomas—and 
strong and earnest in the difficult scene in which he 
sends his friend and enemy Thomas Doughty, Mr. 
Philip Merivale, to his death. There are perhaps too 
many characters and too much action of a mechanical 
character to allow the actors many splendid opportuni¬ 
ties, but Miss Neilson-Terry was never better than in 
her character part of Queen Elizabeth. Not only was 
she every inch this particular queen, but she was also 
the woman of the period with her pride, her whims, her 
stately grace and free and easy temper. Among more 


than twenty excellent actors Mr. Arthur Whitley made 
the most of the rather ill-drawn Lord Burleigh, and 
Mr. Roy Byford, as Bright, and Mr. Murray Carson, 
as Tom Moore, caused their characters to be amusing 
and prominent. 

Miss Mary Brough, who is usually very broadly 
human and comic, appeared a little anxious 
to force her Mother Moore upon us, but it 
will be remembered the author has failed to 
give that ted y anything very laughable to say 
or do. As a whole the cast is an unusually good one, 
each actor bearing himself with the grace or cunning 
necessary to carry the play forward to success. The 
revival of “Drake” comes at the right moment and 
will surely please every class of playgoer as well as 
encourage thousands who usually do not go to the 
theatre to take an interest in the stage. We should 
note that half the usual prices are now charged at 
His Majesty’s. EGAN Mew. 


Notes and News 

For a clear understanding of the events which led up 
to the outbreak of hostilities, a knowledge of the his¬ 
tory of the nations concerned is necessary. The volumes 
of Unwin’s “Story of the Nations” Series on Ger¬ 
many, Austria, Hungary, Holland, France, Russia, 
and Italy will be extremely useful for this purpose. 
They are the work of well-known professors in history, 
and contain maps and many illustrations. 


On September 1, Messrs. G. Harrap and Co. hope to 
issue “The Story of the Tower of London,” by Mr. 
Ren6 Francis, illustrated with twenty drawings and an 
etched frontispiece by Mr. Louis Weirter, R.B.A. The 
book is a large quarto, and the drawings are executed 
in a style peculiar to the artist. They are daring and 
attractive, and the collotype reproductions give every 
touch. Most readers would imagine that each illustra¬ 
tion is an etching. The price of the book will be 20s. 
net. 


Mr. Erskine MacDonald is publishing a volume of 
reflections by Mr. H. Cecil Palmer, late manager of 
Mr. Foulis’ London office, now in partnership with Mr. 
Frank Palmer, and the secretary of the National Book 
Trade Provident Society. Mr. Palmer’s many friends 
in the trade will appreciate the characteristic title “ The 
Reflections of a Cheerful Pessimist.” The work has 
been dedicated to Mr. Eden Phillpotts, and with a de¬ 
corative title-page will be ready shortly in two styles, 
is. net boards and 2s. 6d. leather. 


The author of “A History of the Ancient World,** 
to be published by Messrs. George Harrap and Co., on 
September 1, at 7s. 6d., has made a new and original 
arrangement of the material of ancient history. The 
social, industrial, and commercial life of the ancients 
is given with exceptional fullness. Their art, litera¬ 
ture, and religion are not neglected, while political 
events and constitutional development receive attention. 
The results of modern archaeological discoveries are 
fully treated. An attractive feature is the series of 
character-sketches of leading personages. The book 
1 contains 200 illustrations and 50 maps. 
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The new arrangement of Book Prices Current , edited 
by Mr. J. H. Slater, observable in the bi-monthly parts 
already issued, is to be extended to the new volume. 
The arrangement of entries will be alphabetical 
throughout, and this departure has made it possible to 
include several thousand additional entries referring to 
foreign as well as British book sales. The copious 
general index is not now necessary, but a useful index 
tc the rare and interesting bindings occurring through¬ 
out the volume will be given. Subscribers who have 
already received the parts as they appeared can, if they 
desire, exchange them free of charge for the complete 
work covering the season 1913-4, which will be pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Elliot Stock in September as usual, price 
27s. 6d. net. 

Contrary to statements which have appeared 
in some quarters, the Shakespeare Festival at 
Stratford-upon-Avon will be continued through¬ 
out the month as advertised. There is a large 
influx of visitors from Canada, the Colonies, and the 
United States. On Thursday evening last a special 
performance was given in the Memorial Theatre, the 
whole proceeds of which will be handed over to the 
Prince of Wales’s National Relief Fund. Mr. F. R. 
Benson, the company, and all the staff gave their ser¬ 
vices for this performance, and popular prices were 
charged. This is a patriotic example which may well 
be followed by other theatre managers throughout the 
country. 

With the declaration of war by this country, the whole 
aspect of the flying displays at the Hendon Aerodrome 
appears to have changed. Most of the pilots have 
volunteered for the Royal Flying Corps, and instead 
of the speed races and other contests, with their good- 
natured rivalry, that usually figure in the week-end 
programme, the airmen are quietly and seriously en¬ 
gaged in making speed and bomb-dropping tests, 
carrying passengers, and tuning up their machines in 
preparation for active service. Special flying displays 
and passenger flights, open to the public, will continue 
to be held every Thursday, Saturday, and Sunday 
afternoons, and will include military tests and experi¬ 
ments enabling the public to appreciate for themselves 
the importance of the part to be played by aircraft in 
the present war, both from an offensive and a defensive 
point of view, and for scouting and despatch-carrying 
purposes on lan4 and sea. 

Mr. Erskine MacDonald announces for early publi¬ 
cation a new novel, “The Garden of Love,” by Miss 
E. Hamilton-Moore, whose first novel, “The Rut,” 
published by him a year ago, was very cordially re¬ 
ceived, and a novel, “Over the Edge,” by Mrs. 
Clement Parsons, whose “Sir Julian the Apostate,” pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Heinemann, was a remarkable success. 
Mr. Erskine MacDonald’s new list includes in addition 
a volume of epigrams by Mrs. Beth Bolton Smith, with 
an introduction by Mr. Eden Phillpotts, and decorations 
by Mr. R. Lee; a new book of poems by Mr. Trevor 
Blakemore; a book of masques performed in the Lake 
Country, by Mr. T. E. Casson; “A Reading of Life 
and Other Poems,” by M. Revell; and several other 
books of verse, together with new editions of “ A 
Cluster of Grapes,” the remarkable collection of con¬ 
temporary poetry published in the spring, and of 
“Cornish Catches,” by Mr. Bernard Moore. 
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“Academy” Acrostics 

CONDITIONS 

HERE will be 12 weekly Acrostics. Prizes of £5, £3, 
and £2 will be awarded to those who are first, second, 
and third on the list with correct solutions. One point will 
be awarded for each correct light. The Acrostic Editor’s 
decision on all questions, whether appeals, ties, or division 
of prizes, must be accepted as final. 

Answers should reach The Academy office not later than 
the first post on the Wednesday morning following the date 
of the paper in which the Acrostic appears, and should be 
addressed to the Acrostic Editor, The Academy, 63, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
(Tenth of the Series) 

A simple riddle; what's the answer? 

Now, prithee, give it, if you can, sir! 

What Jewish priest ought, and ought by his name (don’t 
ignore 

The hint!) to suggest that he sounds like an aviator? 

(It will probably help you, so, here let me state, 

You had better refer to Leviticus viii). 

(1) Here’s trouble, in short; take care, don't be caught. 
For much may to comedy change it, if you 

Will, lastly, just write about nothing. (/ do!) 

(2) A light weight; one for boxing matches tried, 

W T hose lead, in this case, stop, and thrust aside. 

(3) You’re sure to see this anyhow, 

Tis what our eyes are doing now. 

(4) I am setting a setting, a tight one, I own; 

Though it mayn't weigh an ounce, it can carry a stone f 

(5) Place foot of this on head of that, 

And nothing you'll be getting at! L. N. 

SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

(Ninth of the Series) 

What joy to navigate the air, 

Without a trace of danger there! 

With this assured, then that would be 
The perfect mode of travel, free! 

(1) 41 Great fun!" they call it, urchins all, 

W T ho scatter it in crowded hall. 

For all inside, when this is done, 

Is surely the reverse of fun. 

(2) C, D, E, F, G, H, I, 

In order thus, will satisfy. 

(3) It has no wings, so why advise 
That we should shoot it as it flies ? 

(4) A thousand sign between them, 

GRANT ceded, then deprived; 

Though many lands have seen them. 

But one has here arrived. 

(5) 4< Celui qui veut, celui-U peut." 

(Who has the will, he has the skill.) 

(6) The young of sheep; a little lamb; 

So name it, and content I am. 

44 To their store 

They add the poor man’s -." 

(1) S n u f F 

(2) A lphabetica L 

(3) F oil Y 

14 ) E M I (GRANT) 

(5) T ranslatio N 

Notes :— (o) Y eanlin G 

(1) The diffusion of pepper or snuff at political meetings, 
or even village concerts, is by no means an unknown 
form of practical joking. 

When this solution is done, all inside is 44 nuf," 
the reverse of 44 fun." 

(3) "Shoot folly as it flies." 1 'opc (Essay on Man). 

(4) M the sign for 1000. "Grant" is added, then taken 
away. 

(6) Ben Johnson. ("Sad Shepherd" i. I.) 

Solutions to No. S ("Cock Tail") were received from 
Albo, Chutney, Enos, Fin, Jorrocks, Jim, Kamsin, Man- 
cuni, F. C. Moore, Nelisha, Novara, Pussy, Mrs. A. Rogers, 
Sadykins, Spider, Strum, W. J. Tiltman, T. Walker, Mor¬ 
gan Watkins, Wiccamicus, and Wilbro; with a late one 
from Mrs. E. L. Gardner. 
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Good Friday at Taor 
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T HE crowd had already gathered when I arrived at 
the Piazza, and, walking through the gateway 
of the Orologio—out of fierce afternoon sunshine into 
cool shadow—took up my position on the steps of the 
old outside stairway; a good position, for I was just 
raised above the groups of people. It was a noisy 
and quite matter-of-fact crowd, unimbued, it seemed, 
by any solemnity. The Taorminese treated Good 
Friday as a festa; the tourists treated it as a 
picturesque entertainment, watching with curious eyes, 
ready to click the shutters of their cameras, but fear¬ 
ing that the light wasn’t as good as it might be. Con- 
tadini from distant villages made splashes of colour, 
the women wearing shawls and kerchiefs of orange, 
yellow, or cream, and odd-shaped skirts of faded 
brocade. Here and there men of an older generation 
were dressed in black or indigo velveteen, with jelly- 
bag caps drooping over their grey heads, a plain gold 
ring in their left ears. For the rest, the colours were 
drabs and dull browns. 

We know that punctuality is not among Italy’s 
virtues (a fact which has the advantage of making 
the missing of a train quite a difficult feat), and it 
was no surprise that the procession, which formed in 
a plain, undistinguished little church, was late in com¬ 
ing. But it appeared at last, wandering down a flight 
of steps between ancient houses. It was an unimposing 
affair, haphazard almost, with little cohesion, little 
attempt at effect, yet, perhaps, for that very reason, 
attaining a certain simple dignity. I saw a crude 
figure of Christ, wrapped in grave-clothes, borne in a 
glass-sided casket by boys with crowns of thorns on 
their heads and knotted ropes cast round their shoul¬ 
ders; a figure of the Virgin, kneeling in prayer, borne 
by girls in black, with black veils covering their hair. 
I was told that they represented Magdalens. There 
were priests and two acolytes and children carrying 
emblems of the Passion—nails, a hammer, a reed, and 
shreds of hempen rope. The humble cortege was 
viewed in silence, men lifting their hats; then the pro¬ 
cession turned up the Corso, augmented by a band 
playing a funeral march, slow and strangely solemn. 

The crowd followed. The narrow street was tightly 
packed. People leant from windows and curving 
balconies, eager, intent. For the moment the spirit of 
festa seemed quenched. I do not think I shall ever 
forget the faces of two white-robed nuns who stood in 
a doorway. One realised that they were profoundly 
moved. Their eyes beneath their white wimples were 
filled with ecstasy. They reminded me of lilies in 
a dark garden. 

Arrived at the square where stands the Fountain of 
the Four Beasts, the procession entered the cathedral; 
the crowd followed. I stayed at the entrance. Sun¬ 
light streamed through the great western door, 
mingling with the glow of candles in the apse. The 
place was filled with a confused mass of people; the 
yellow scarfs and shawls of the peasant women showed 


in relief against the dark-coated men. There were 
priests at the altar, before which was placed the figure 
ol Christ: I fancy that many of the crowd went for¬ 
ward to kiss the shrine. Midway in the nave stood 
the image of the Virgin. There was a murmur of 
sound, the rasp and beat of feet on the stone floor, 
and a loud hum of voices. Everyone was talking 
now; it seemed an assembly of friends, rather than a 
religious rite. 

The ceremony was soon over; the crowd came 
streaming out. As they faced the sunlight, it was 
easy to study the varied types of which there are so 
many in Sicily—Greek and Saracen, Roman and Ber¬ 
ber. The sacred figures came swaying up the steps, 
borne shoulder-high by the veiled women and the 
thorn-crowned youths; priests followed, and the 
bishop, walking beneath a gaudy canopy. In the 
little Piazza, with the fountain guarded by its queer 
saint, the procession re-formed and once more passed 
down the Corso, marching to the slow music. The 
crowd thronged after, eager to follow the Madonna in 
her visit to all the churches of Taormina. 

The cathedral was deserted; only an old man stayed 
by the altar to put out the burning candles, while, 
almost at the bottom of the nave, sat a woman wrapped 
in a brown shawl that framed her face. At the first 
note of music she turned; she made no sound, but her 
hands were clasped tightly, crushed together, and 
there was agony in her eyes, like the dumb agony of 
animals. She gazed out through the doorway, which 
must have looked black against the serene blue of the 
evening sky. I wondered at the cause of her sorrow; 
I saw that she was suffering tremendously. I should 
not have watched. . . . 

Soon the old man had quenched the candles; only 
dim lamps burnt before the altar. He came down the 
length of the cathedral, moving on heavy feet. He 
did not seem to notice the woman, nor she him. Very 
slowly he pushed forward one of the great panels of 
the door; when it was shut, the place was half- 
darkened, but the woman made no movement. Then 
he let down a faded curtain, and I could see the tor¬ 
tured figure no more. But I fancied that her eyes still 
stared towards the sunlight, away from the altar, with 
its gold and dim lights, and I knew that she could 
hear the music, slow and strangely solemn. 

Guy Rawlence. 


Memories of the Bath 

O N a hot afternoon in March, with the thermometer 
registering one hundred and five degrees in the 
shade—incidentally, this is a memory of Central 
Africa—I remember standing on the blistered deck of 
a little steamboat moored to a jetty on the southern 
side of Lake Albert and contemplating a dip in the 
crystal water that flashed with the restless forms of 
many fishes. I was, in fact, about to throw off my 
clothes, when, of a sudden, a crocodile thrust its grisly 
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snout above the surface not twenty yards from where 
I stood, clapped its fearful jaws in solemn warning, 
and then vanished. Discretion, even at fever heat, 
was the better part of valour, but bathers often take 
a moderate risk of sharks, observing only the pre¬ 
caution of keeping in “ white water,” which means the 
sandy shallows into which no shark could intrude with¬ 
out advertising its presence in good time. In Australia, 
in East Africa, and in Jamaica, I have often bathed 
in the certain knowledge that there were sharks in the 
neighbourhood, but always with one eye on deep water 
and the other on the beach. 

Bathing should be enjoyed for its own sake. When, 
as at Dinard or Deauville, it is enjoyed rather for its 
company, it becomes a silly frolic, and in its spectacu¬ 
lar aspect it is invariably a failure, for. Actaeon has 
surely few imitators, seeing how poor a figure Artemis, 
at any rate in her regulation bathing-dress, must cut 
ar best. Those elaborate “creations” in which our 
fair neighbours grace the sloping strands of Breton and 
Norman watering-places are rarely submerged above 
the ankles, and few of those who wear them can swim 
much farther than a stone. 

This vogue of mixed bathing is a wholly modem 
emancipation from the conventions of the Victorian 
era, during which it would have been considered highly 
improper; and, indeed, its licence can be overdone. 
There were crowded moments in a canvas swimming- 
bath on an ocean liner in which, sore beset by muscular 
maidens whose joy was to bombard me with splashing, 
I found it in me to regret the sterner segregation of 
Batoum, where the sexes bathe apart, the intervening 
quarter of a mile being patrolled by armed sentries; 
such is the solicitude of the Little Father for the morals 
of his children, or such, for aught I know, his mistrust 
of their rectitude. 

Shore bathing is well enough in solitude, or, at least, 
far from the paddling crowd. The ordinary orgy 
daily held at our South Coast watering-places is for 
those only who, unlike the poet Gray, bathe commonly, 
and I would as soon, if such gregarious swimming is 
inevitable, go the whole length of the mighty crowds 
that assemble for the surf-bathing near New York, or 
that dip and shout, to the strains of the town band, 
in the stiller waters within a tram ride of Vancouver. 
Best of all, however, is the quiet chance of a swim 
from some unfrequented beach, such as I can recall 
under the grey skies of Nova Scotia, or on the edge of 
sunlit gulfs in Asiatic Turkey; and possibly the most 
perfect bathe of many memories is that at Montego 
Bay, in Jamaica, where, in a lovely cove known as 
Doctor's Cave, the happy swimmer finds a rare com¬ 
bination of perfect sand, crystal-clear water, and soft 
air. 

Sea-bathing is justly more popular than similar re¬ 
creation in river or lake, but old and faded snapshots 
in my albums recall a varied gallery of swims in fresh 
water, from the brine of the Dead Sea, fresh only by 
courtesy, to the more invigorating plunge in cold, swift 
rivers of the forest primeval in Canada; and one of 
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the greatest surprises ever sprung on me was in the 
Brook Cherith, Elijah's brook, when the sudden appa¬ 
rition of a moderate-sized crab, not, as seen through 
the water, very different in appearance from those of 
our own rock pools, inspired hasty removal of my feet 
from off the ground. In the Jordan itself I could 
never make up my mind to swim, for, its sacred tradi¬ 
tions apart, it is a very dirty river, and it is not easy 
wholly to dissociate its uninviting hue with the very 
imperfect ablutioners who, that Easter week, were 
being dipped in its healing flood a little farther up¬ 
stream. 

Swimming in covered baths is at best only a make¬ 
shift for the more healthful exercise in open water, but 
there were occasions on which, from Marylebone to San 
Francisco, such opportunities were very welcome, and 
the cleanest and best-appointed swimming-baths of my 
travels were those at Wildbad and Rippoldsau, in the 
Black Forest, where obligations were imposed on the 
bather which might, with unquestionable advantage, be 
introduced nearer home. 

The Turkish bath is an institution for the full enjoy¬ 
ment of which men are unevenly qualified, some being 
even prevented by constitutional weakness from ex¬ 
posure to its extremes of temperature. Personally, 
when in the mood, I appreciate its restfulness and re¬ 
laxation, physical and mental, and I have squandered, 
not without, profit, many hours in the hammam from 
Jermyn Street to Damascus, the first-named being far 
more deliberately Oriental in its appointments than 
any that I know in the Ottoman dominions, though the 
real effect of Eastern keyeff is more perfectly realised, 
without effort, in the Hammam el Malaky at Damascus, 
where you recline after the bath and smoke your 
nargileh in sight of shaggy camels swinging past the 
open gates. Physically, no doubt, with the services of 
*4 vigorous masseur, the Turkish bath is cleansing; but 
its sovereign virtue for those who readily enter into the 
spirit of its rites is complete rest for the mind, which, 
divorced from earthly cares, benefits immeasurably 
from a dreamless rest unattainable with the aid of any 
anodyne as harmless. It is the very converse of Ameri¬ 
can surf-bathing. It was the invention of a very 
different race. F. G. Aflalo. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

THE WAR August 24. 

VER since the initial check imposed on the German 
advance by the stubborn resistance of Li&ge, 
backed by a gallant little field army fighting every inch 
of the way until forced in the interests of ultimate 
strategy to fall back on Antwerp, very little informa¬ 
tion concerning the development of the larger operations 
in Belgium has been allowed to reach the public. As a 
consequence of this necessary reticence, the daily Press 
has quite naturally indulged in a wealth of speculation, 
rather hopeful than otherwise to the cause of the Allies. 
With one notable exception, the newspaper strategists 
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have been working entirely in the dark. To glance at 
the rapid succession of maps that have appeared, pur¬ 
porting to give the positions of the Franco-British 
armies, it would seem that these forces possessed a 
grasshopper mobility that could not fail to prove a 
puzzling equation to German generalship bent on out¬ 
flanking movements. But perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of prevailing ignorance lay in the persistent dis¬ 
inclination, right up to the moment of disillusion, to 
believe that the Germans were making any substantial 
headway north of the Meuse. The wide sweeping opera¬ 
tions of their cavalry, supported by regiments of in¬ 
fantry and by artillery, from Tongres to the south-west 
of the Hesbaye district, and as far north as Diest, were 
largely discounted as spectacular. It is, however, quite 
clear that behind these very necessary reconnaissances 
vast masses of men and guns were gathering east and 
south of the Meuse, and that while we imagined the 
roads to Brussels and the west were still open the 
general advance of the enemy had begun. When at 
last the Belgian army was obliged to fall back from 
Louvain, and it became clear that nothing could save 
Brussels from German occupation, the true situation 
began to dawn upon those who had imagined a crossing 
between Li&ge and Lixhe to be impossible, and that in 
any case to divide the German hosts in two by the line 
Namur-Li£ge would be an error of strategy likely to 
have disastrous consequences. 

Now Namur is said to have fallen, and the situation 
at the present moment, so far as general dispositions are 
concerned, is plain. We are not yet permitted to know 
the fate of Li&ge, but all the evidence is on the side 
of that fortress having ceased to be a vital factor in 
the scheme of German communications. Farther south 
in the Belgian province of Luxemburg, all the way from 
the right bank of the Meuse, from Huy, Namur, and 
Dinant eastward to Arlon and Bastogne, and so 
through the violated Duchy to their territorial bases 
the enemy’s lines are intact. Indeed, by reason of the 
difficult nature of the country through which they pass, 
there is little danger of these lines being broken, and 
for the same reason the Germans are able to hold them 
with a minimum force. Apart altogether from topo¬ 
graphical obstacles, a general flanking movement 
northward through the Ardennes by the French, so as 
to envelop the German left, is, of course, out of the 
question, for it would open the way to a crushing ad¬ 
vance from Luxemburg, Thionville, and Metz, which 
could operate disastrously in the rear of the Allies. 
It is clear, then, that, with communications secure, the 
Germans have concentrated their maximum striking 
force from Namur westwards. In any computation of 
this strength we shall be very much below the mark 
if we base our figures only on the known presence in 
Belgian territory of sixteen corps of the Active Army. 
To that total it is necessary to include a large additiqh 
of Reserves which, in the three weeks at its disposal, 
the German General Staff will have hurried up to the 
front. 

The fact has now been established that the opposing 


armies came into touch last Friday. What was the 
position then ? The country on the right bank of the 
Meuse from Namur to Dinant was strongly and ad¬ 
vantageously held by the enemy, while the main forces 
of its legions were sweeping southwards towards the 
Sambre on the line Mons-Charleroi-Namur. There is 
little doubt that the Allies were so placed in opposition 
to this advance that a flanking movement by the Ger¬ 
mans could not have been accomplished on our left 
without a dangerous thinning in their battle front. 
But Fate decreed that the issue was not to be fought 
on these dispositions, which were dependent on Namur 
playing the part of Li£ge. Why this fortress, esti¬ 
mated to be as strong as Liege and capable of holding 
out for three months, should succumb after a 
resistance lasting only two days is beside the question. 
We may be sure that the Germans profited by the 
lesson of Li£ge and that from the first bombardment 
has been effected by means of the most deadly of 
modern artillery. Doubtless there are other factors to 
account for such an example of the fickle fortune of 
war, but at the present stage we are not concerned 
with them. If Namur fell, that unhappy circumstance 
was in itself sufficient justification for a general re¬ 
arrangement of the positions taken up by the Allies, 
though why this rearrangement should have involved 
the beginning of a retirement from Belgian territory is 
not, according to one eminent authority, sufficiently ex¬ 
plained away by the supposed catastrophe. It is pointed 
out that the French were in strength within the angle 
formed by the Sambre and the Meuse, and that a 
decision to fall back from this region might conceiv¬ 
ably argue a reverse to French arms in the field. For 
such reverses we must be prepared. In the general 
reckoning, however fares the issue, there are likely to 
be many on both sides. It is essential to bear in mind 
that nothing short of complete and overwhelming vic¬ 
tory, the crushing of the Allies, can avail Germany in 
the desperate cause upon which she has embarked. 

We are, then, faced with the fact that the enemy 
has won the first throw. Let us consider what this 
means. We have retired from a strong position, ap¬ 
parently by reason of an unforeseen calamity which we 
accept without a murmur as the fortune of war, to 
take up another and perhaps a stronger position. By 
this time we have tested the strength of our opponent, 
and can lay our plans accordingly. If, as seems pro¬ 
bable, he is numerically superior to ourselves, our 
strategy will, we believe, offer him a heart-breaking 
defensive which will gain him nothing in particular. 
On the contrary, valuable time will be lost, which will 
enable our Russian Ally to sweep onward towards 
Berlin. At all costs the Western Allies will strive 
to keep their front united so that, even if denied the 
opportunity of assuming the offensive, they may pre¬ 
sent opposition, opposition all along the line, until the 
hour arrives when the enemy is obliged to draw away 
large numbers of his forces to meet the foe from the 
East. When that time comes, the Allies will find 
other work to do. 
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MOTORING 

NE of the first results of the extraordinary con¬ 
ditions which now prevail was the practically 
complete collapse of the motor industry, so far as the 
sale of cars for private use is concerned. Orders 
placed prior to the outbreak of the war have been in 
very many cases either cancelled or suspended in¬ 
definitely, and since then new orders have been ex¬ 
ceedingly few, even in the case of the biggest and 
most reputable of the motor manufacturing firms. 
This state of affairs was perhaps only to be antici¬ 
pated, in view of the complete closing of the Con¬ 
tinental markets, the inevitable stringency of the 
money market everywhere, and, lastly, the quite 
possible contingency of all private cars being re¬ 
quisitioned for military purposes. In any case, the 
result of the dibdcle has been the wholesale reduction 
of the staffs of the manufacturing and repairing firms, 
and the consequent unemployment of large numbers 
of skilled workmen and mechanics, who, in most 
cases, will suffer severely from the absence or shortage 
of work. In this connection, our contemporary, The 
Autocar , has a suggestion to make which is well worth 
the careful consideration of those who are in a position 
to adopt it. It is that motorists should take the pre¬ 
sent opportunity of having their cars thoroughly over¬ 
hauled and placed in the best possible running con¬ 
dition. There are, of course, many new cars on the 
road which require little, if anything, doing to them in 
the way of improvement, but there are many thousands 
more which require attention, and which could be 
vastly improved by a thorough overhaul. This over¬ 
hauling will have to be done sooner or later in any 
case, and now is the accepted time, if the motoring 
community desires to render a very acceptable service 
to the industry to which it is so much indebted for its 
pleasures and convenience. 


As our contemporary remarks, everyone must suffer 
at a time like this; but if motorists give as much work 
as they can to the industry they will be doing the 
best possible to alleviate the hardships that shortness 
of work entails. For the benefit of the more in¬ 
experienced section of motorists, The Autocar indi¬ 
cates some of the items which usually require attention 
after the car has done a year's service. First and 
foremost, there is the steering. This is the first part 
of the car which should be examined, its condition, 
after even a few months' use, being indicative of the 
quality of the workmanship and material put into the 
vehicle. It is frequently found that the steering is 
already very rickety; there is too much 14 play " or 
lost motion in the wheel, usually the result of bad 
work in connection with the ball joints, the steering 
pivots, etc., but sometimes due to neglect in the matter 
of careful and periodic lubrication. Whatever the 
cause may be, however, it is advisable to have the 
steering overhauled and put right, for there is no more 


prolific source of serious accidents than defects in this 
direction. Then, again, the brakes constitute another 
important item which usually requires the attention of 
the repairer after the car has had a reasonable amount 
of use, especially when it has been used in hilly dis¬ 
tricts. These are only two of the more important 
features in respect of which most cars would stand 
overhauling with advantage; others will suggest them¬ 
selves to the motorist who wishes to put useful work 
in the hands of the repairer at a time when it will be 
most appreciated. 

• • • 

Messrs. Rolls-Royce, Ltd., advise us that the manu¬ 
facture of Rolls-Royce cars for sale in the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America, Canada, and 
Australia is being proceeded with as usual, although, 
owing to the practical closing of the Continental mar¬ 
kets as a result of the war, the number of men em¬ 
ployed at the works at Derby has necessarily had to 
be reduced. Orders for the manufacture of war 
material have, however, been recently received, and 
already some of the men who were discharged have 
been recalled. The men actually employed at Derby 
are working full time, on full pay and bonus. 


In the Temple of Mammon 

W EEK by week the war goes on—the usual glorious 
victories which end in a retreat. You may ask 
how this news affects the City. I reply that each 
“glorious victory” means money. The series of crush¬ 
ing defeats administered to the Germans have meant about 
twelve millions sterling to Brussels and Li&ge, not count¬ 
ing the loss in men, property and trade. To date Belgium 
must have lost and spent upon the war thirty millions, and 
it has not been running a month. The City does a large 
trade with Belgium. This has all gone, more lost. France 
lost in the Franco-Prussian conflict ^695,000,000. Ger¬ 
many pretended that she made ^174,000,000 profit. But 
this was only pretence—she was crippled for years and 
actually had to be financed by Paris. What the present 
war will cost no one knows, but certainly not less than 
10s. per man per day. Probably five million a day for the 
whole of Europe without counting destruction of property, 
loss of life and loss of trade, which may equal the actual 
cost of fighting. 

Now this money must be found, and Great Britain will 
have to provide more than her share—she must help Bel¬ 
gium and Japan. How will she get the money? The 
banks have 1,200 millions of deposits, which they have 
locked up in loans on Stock Exchange securities, foreign 
bills and other unrealisable assets. They hold the savings 
of the rich as the Post Office holds the savings of the 
poor. Neither are available for the current expenditure 
of the country—certainly not available for big war loans. 
The banks will, of course, reply that the war loans are 
simply credits, and that as the money will be spent in the 
country cash taken out of one branch goes back into 
another. The whole thing is only a question of bank 
clearing and bank credits. This is true to a certain extent. 
But it is only true in regard to local expenditure. Money 
spent on the Continent and money remitted to foreign 
countries for food must be paid in gold. Here also the 
banker will reply that most of the countries are owing us 
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money either as interest on loans or as a trade balance. 
But the trade balances are dangerous things to rely upon 
in war time, and many of the countries will be unable to 
meet their engagements. Brazil has already done so. 
We must have hard cash if we wish to fight this war to 
a successful end. How on earth shall we get it? 

We can only get it by the creation of a paper currency 
secured upon our paper wealth. We can only do it by 
permitting all who hold Trustee stocks to pawn them with 
the Bank of England, and obtain in return 50 per cent, 
in legal tender paper money not convertible into gold. 
There is no other way. The first week the war broke out 
I put this scheme forward. I have not found any person 
in the City who either objects or can find any objection 
except the very obvious one that a non-convertible paper 
currency may depreciate—indeed, would depreciate if we 
suffered many more “glorious victories,” and if we issued 
too many notes. But that is not of more importance than 
the depreciation of the Trustee stocks, which must take 
place sooner or later when we are all desperately poor and 

compelled to sell our gilt-edged stocks for what they will 
fetch. 

The scheme would not only rehabilitate the banks, but 
it would also reopen the Stock Exchange at any rate for 
solvent members who were possessed of savings invested 
in gilt-edged securities. I do not believe that the Stock 
Exchange would gain anything by bolstering up a whole 
lot of insolvent people, who cannot pay and never would 
be able to pay, however long the House remains closed. 
Such people are well out of the way. The gambler and 
the man who fosters gambling are out of place in days 
of trouble. We have no use for such people when we are 
fighting for our very existence. 

I severely criticised the action of the Government in 
guaranteeing the Bank of England against loss when pur¬ 
chasing bills from banks, acceptance houses, and others 
without recourse. I was right, the whole scheme has 
proved abortive. It has not set the discount market upon 
its legs. It has not released the funds of the Banks. They 
are no more inclined to lend to-day than they were when 
war began. Their purchases of German bank bills have 
been taken over by the Bank of England. Germany has 
got the money, and the British taxpayer will have to 
find it eventually a pretty fine mess. The poor taxpayer 
has to find the money for Germany to fight with. 

The plain truth is that the City financier is a cruel, 
selfish and unpatriotic beast. In ninety-nine cases out of 
every hundred he is not English at all—but Anglo-German. 
When things go well for England he is very Anglo, but 
when the tide of war turns he smiles broadly, put a few 
more Union Jacks on his motor-car, goes home to the 
bosom of his frau, and drinks success to the Kaiser in a 
glass of Rhine wine. The City has been fleeced by Ger¬ 
many, and I repeat what I have said before, that the 
financial coup was just as carefully prepared and just as 
well thought out as the military coup which put Belgium 
at their mercy in twenty-one days. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW AND ACTIVE 

SERVICE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

S* r > May I ask for your kind offices in conveying to 
undergraduate students called to active service for their 
country, the assurance that the University of Glasgow 


will do what it can to safeguard their academic interests. 
The authorities whom I have been able to consult agree 
with me in recommending that to such students every con¬ 
sideration should be extended which the Ordinances will 
permit. In relation to attendance on courses of instruc¬ 
tion, to duration of study, to periods of notice required, 
and the like, account will be taken of a student’s absence 
on military duty; so as, if possible, to ensure that his 
graduation shall not be unduly delayed. I am, Sir, yours 
very faithfully, 


(Signed) Donald Macalister, 

Principal. 


University of Glasgow, 

August 19, 1914. 
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B Ever since the war broke out you 

have been waiting for a practical, 
serviceable book about the situa¬ 
tion. A 1 100k that is full of facts 

about the many new- war sub- 

. 

jrcts, conci»e, iiccur.itc, com¬ 
plete in every detail. 

The "WAR BOOK-OK-KACTS" 
i- the first and only hook lire* 
pared especially about the present 
rri-is where you can find in one 
place all lact* and figures 

you want to know about the war. 
■■■■■■■■iiuhh Prepared by a staff of expert edi- 

tors, who have gathered the 

l iw lPjj ma,er * a * f fom every country, it 
' X _ -i I.. i* absolutely down to the minute. 

FACTS AND FIGURES YOU WANT TO KNOW 

It tells you all about the armies and navies and forts; about 
the modern tactics on which the war will he conducted, the 
airships and submarines and high-power explosives that will 
be used for the first time; about military terms and customs 
and rules; and all about the countries where the war will he 
fought, the resources and strength of the nations fighting, 
and the men who are the leaders. 

And with it conies a big complete special map in four colours 
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rivers and all other points of war interest, which will allow 
you to follow the operations of armies and navies in all war 
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Different from any other book published 

With the "War Book-of-Facts" at your elbow you can inform 
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up. You will know what is going on—you can understand 
instantly the news your daily paper brings—you can talk in¬ 
telligently about every phase of the situation. This book is 
not a re-hash of newspaper items; it isn’t a history of the war, 
which you get from the daily press. It 19 really a boiled^ 
down encyclopaedia for busy men—over 3000 facts and figures 
vital to your understanding of the situation : all compressed 
into a volume of handy size and more interesting to read than 
a novel. 

The "WAR ROOK OF FACTS" is a handsome end sub¬ 
stantial book, 5) by 8J inches, printed in big readable 
type on superior book paper, bound in fine Vellum Cloth, 
cover in colours. And the introductory price is only 
3s. Od., including the special war map of all Europe, and 
carriage prepaid. 
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receipt, so if you want to get your copy among the fir<t. sign 
the roufM»n belmv, attach a postal order lor 3s. od., slip into an 
ervelope and po*t TO-DAY. You need this book if you want 
to understand what is going on—so 

Send this Coupon and get your Copy at once 

A. W. SHAW COMPANY LTD.. 

31, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 

You may send me the new book, the "WAR BOOK-OF- 
FACT*s." hound in cloth, together with the special war 
map o* all Europe, carriage charges prepaid, for which 1 
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books in exchange for above.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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Notes of the Week 


A Glorious Chapter 

A RMY and Navy have added a glorious chapter 
to British history in the past ten days. The 
thrilling story has been told with graphic 
simplicity by Lord Kitchener and the Press Bureau, 
and in somewhat lurid as well as ample detail by news¬ 
paper correspondents who gathered it from survivors 
and eye-witnesses. Wc should be sorry for any man of 
British blood who could read these narratives, official 
or otherwise, without emotion. The manner in which 
our gallant fellows at the front withstood thrice their 
numbers day by day, the daring of the cruisers, de¬ 
stroyers and submarines which under Rear-Admiral 
Beatty rounded up and disposed of the German force 
in the Bight of Heligoland, have proved once and for 
all that the old spirit survives. The twin canker of 
luxurious living and socialistic propaganda has not, as 
had been feared in many quarters, entered into the soul 
of British manhood. If our losses have been severe, 
those of the Germans, who, with machine-like persist¬ 
ence, attempted to overwhelm the little British army, 
must have been disproportionately heavy. Lord 
Kitchener has his organisation so well in hand that 
every gap has been filled, and General French and 
his splendid fellows arc prepared for the next encounter 
‘‘with undiminished strength and undaunted spirit.” 


The Modern Attila 

Stories ot German barbarity are as terrible as any¬ 
thing in history. Some of them are incredible. Yet it 
is getting more and more difficult not to accept them 
and to realise from these tales of horror what a Ger¬ 
man triumph would mean for twentieth century civilisa¬ 
tion. The burning of Louvain on a miserable pretext 
puts Germany utterly beyond the pale; retribution must 
be swift and sure. A horde of American Indian 
savages in their worst days never surpassed this wanton 
and ruthless destruction. The Kaiser’s appeals to his 
God, and the nation’s talk of culture, are blasphemous 
mockery. Mr. Frederic Harrison is not alone in his 
demand that the punishment must fit the crime: St. 


Helena or the Devil’s Island must, he says, if the 
Kaiser lives through the war, be his prison and his 
grave. “The German people will then understand 
v hat the civilised world feels about the modern Attila 
—the new ‘ Curse of God.’ '* The Kaiser’s worst 
enemy finds it hard to believe that he is cognisant of 

J the outrages perpetrated in his name. 

1 

How Things Stand 

j The Germans are pushing the Allies steadily back 
j on the North-East; the French are pushing the Germans 
back in Alsace-Lorraine; the Russian “steam roller*' 
is crunching over East Prussia; and a furious battle 
between the Russians and the Austrians has gone 
heavily in favour of the Tsar's forces. There is much 
in the present position that is puzzling to the student 
| at his desk. Expectancy is the keynote everywhere. 

Germany has made a desperate effort to break through 
i to Paris, and it really looks as though she would get 
very near. The effort must have left her well-nigh 
exhausted. Are the Allies preparing a coup ? If there 
is any truth in the reports which come from quarters 
, that should be well informed, something is in the air 
more than aeroplanes. Meantime all that is certain is 
that Germany has forged ahead in the West at immense 
sacrifice with what appears an almost superb indiffer¬ 
ence to the movements on the East. Devoted as has 
been the stand by the French, it is pretty clear that the 
British Army has saved the situation during the last 
fortnight, as Belgium saved it at the very beginning. 
No wonder the Germans hate us more even than they 
hate the Belgians. It is galling to a bully to be held up 
by a third party. 

Women, White and War 

Woman as ever is coming out nobly in this supreme 
ordeal. She can indeed do much to put heart and con¬ 
fidence into her men friends if they be inclined to hesi¬ 
tate, and to make the way easier for him who is anxious 
to serve King and country at whatever cost to himself. 
Lord Esher says that at such a time no girl should be 
I seen abroad with a youth who is not wearing the King's 
j uniform. There is no room for a White Feather 
Prigade in the British Isles just now. Even that some¬ 
time keeper of the Nonconformist Conscience, Sir 
! William Robertson Nicoll, admits that this is a 
righteous war, and invokes all Nonconformists who can 
fight to enlist without delay. The idea of some Folke¬ 
stone body that the ladies should present white feathers 
to men who have not enrolled themselves was, of 
: ccurse, peculiarly silly. All men who have not enlisted 
are not necessarily funks. With another proposed 
vhitc emblem there should be general agreement. Cer¬ 
tain ladies deprecate the wearing of black mourning for 
those who fall in battle. A white arm band is surely 
all that is needed and in every way more appropriate. 

Wanted —An Emergency Act 

In an atmosphere of pride and satisfaction at the 
work of the Army and Navy, it is chastening and 
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humiliating to hear the appeals of Mr. Asquith and 
Lord Kitchener for men, and to read the advertise¬ 
ments which disfigure every motor-car, every hoarding, 
every newspaper. As we pointed out in last week’s 
ACADEMY, Lord Roberts has been like one crying in 
the wilderness for years past, and here in the flash of 
an international life-and-death struggle we are appeal¬ 
ing to untrained and therefore incompetent men to 
come and help the nation out of its possible difficulties. 
If Mons and Chamai and the Bight of Heligoland 
are magnificent tributes to the voluntary system, the 
Prime Minister’s assumption of the role of recruiting 
sergeant is a reproach to all who have refused to sup¬ 
port some form of universal service. The manhood of 
the country is not to blame. The marvel is we have 
so many men ready to volunteer. It is, the duty of the 
nation to defend itself, not of the individual to sacri¬ 
fice everything in order that others may go about their 
business or pleasure. We agree with the Outlook —an 
Emergency Act is needed. 

No Compulsion 

In a neat little leading article the Toronto Globe 
points out that there was “no compulsion’’ in the deci¬ 
sion of the Dominion of Canada to assist the Mother- 
country in her tremendous struggle, and that even Lord 
Kitchener could not call out one company of Canadian 
troops until Canada gave authority. Yet “an army 
mobilises bv the order of the Canadian Minister of 
Militia : a million bags of flour go by order of Canada’s 
Government: a half-million bushels of oats the gift of 
a Province: two equipped regiments of infantry at the 
charge of two Canadian citizens: several quick-firing 
batteries furnished by an unnamed Canadian: a whole 
people, the millionaire and the milkman, the man in the 
street and the man in the church, the native-born and the 
alien, each in his place, and all with their hearts serv¬ 
ing and sacrificing for the cause they have made their 
own.’’ What despot ever commanded an answer so 
prompt, a devotion so loyal, a sacrifice so spontaneous 
and inspiring ? 

Blunder or Design? 

People who were out of reach of the war editions of 
the Times % Daily Mail , and Weekly Dispatch on Sun¬ 
day last were spared a shock which will not soon oe 
forgotten. The report from Amiens of a disaster 
which meant the practical wiping out of our Army and 
a smashing blow at the French was, no doubt, sent in 
entire good faith, # and the Times only published it 
after editing by and at the request of the Press Bureau. 
It is difficult not to believe that there was something 
more behind the affair than we have been permitted to 
know. If it was intended as a recruiting dodge, we 
can only say that it was brutal as it was significant. 
It was a ghastly and tragic blunder, and our impression 
is -the tracks are being covered up as decently as may 
be. For the Times , whose caution in the treatment of 
war news has been exemplary, the experience is one 
which will command the sympathy of all right-thinking 


people. None, we are sure, regrets more keenly the 
needless pain inflicted, and in the interests of the pub¬ 
lic and of reputable journalism the matter should not 
be allowed to drop. 

A Boomerang Campaign 

Whatever sympathy we may feel with the campaign 
which the Evening News and other papers have con¬ 
ducted so vigorously against German firms and 
German goods, it is well perhaps to bear in mind that 
the sword may prove two-edged. There are heavy 
commitments in Germany to British houses—especially 
in such matters as re-insurance—and her failure will 
bring much misery and even ruin. “ Revenge,” says 
Milton, “at first thought sweet, bitter ere long back on 
itself recoils.” In business matters we want to capture 
all we can from Germany—her trade, her shipping, her 
colonies. We have too long allowed her, under an 
absurdly one-sided fiscal system, to secure contracts 
which ought to have gone to British manufacturers. 
The trouble is that we shall now advantage one branch 
of British industry, whilst another goes down with the 
crash of German credit. As a country we may strike, 
but we shall also be hit. 

The Party Plague 

Wholly deplorable would be any recrudescence of 
party strife over Ireland at this juncture. The need 
for closing up ranks is even greater now than it was 
five weeks ago. We do not care to imitate the Daily 
News in talking of provocation, and we refuse to 
apportion responsibility for the little outburst of Mon¬ 
day night. Mr. Redmond’s and Mr. Balfour’s speeches 
had both better not have been delivered. It is incon¬ 
ceivable to the patriotic mind—and we believe Mr. 
Redmond is as sincere in this matter as any other 
leader—that, with the Empire at stake, there should 
not be a way out without resort to menace of any sort. 
There must be compromise and there must be peace. 
Neither side need be called upon to give away anything 
that it regards as sacred. Party has played the very 
mischief in the past; we can have none of it in the 
present; and the less we have of it in the future the 
better for the nation. 

Bit in the Bight 

If the whole world does not listen when Mr. William 
Watson produces a poem, a fairly large number of 
literary people are interested; it behoves him, therefore, 
to be careful of his ways. His stanzas on “The Battle 
of the Bight” in Monday’s Times are, to say the least, 
not good; in fact, two of them are very bad. When we 
are told that “each rejoicing gun— 

Opened its mouth outright 

And bit them in the bight, 

The bight of Heligoland,” 

we are compelled to say that Mr. Watson’s idea of gun¬ 
nery is as vague as his idea of poetry, in this instance. 
Whether he, as artilleryman, bit them in the bight or 
not, we fear he would never fit them in the fight. 
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The German Empire Must Go 

F OR both the British and the German Empires over¬ 
seas the war must have profound consequences. 
Only in the unthinkable event of Great Britain 
losing her sea-power can it fail to mean the trans¬ 
ference of German colonies either to the British Empire 
or to France. German possessions outside Europe will 
continue only on sufferance. What the settlement may 
be must depend entirely upon circumstances, but that 
the mailed fist which was to awe—has, indeed, awed— 
so many native peoples from the Cameroons to Kiao- 
chau and Samoa will, so far as they are concerned, 
drop helplessly to its owner’s side is a reasonably fore¬ 
gone conclusion. It will be the penalty of Germany’s 
miscalculation as to British intervention; her design, 
doubtless, was first to add French possessions to her 
own, and later, when our anticipated supineness had 
made it possible, to strike at places the loss of which 
would involve the ultimate break up of the British 
Empire. German ships and German trade are being 
captured or destroyed; the German Empire must go. 
Germany’s interest in colonies began with the develop¬ 
ments which followed the war of 1870; it must end 
with the war of 1914. Bismarck in the ’eighties de¬ 
clared himself a “no colonies” man, but Imperial 
ambition—which is only another name for national 
swollen head—could not content itself with a vast 
accretion of power in Europe and enormous com¬ 
mercial strides, with which no one would have inter¬ 
fered if they had not been accompanied by a world- 
menace worse than Napoleonic. 

Well for Germany to-day might it have been if 
Bismarck’s famous dictum that the elephant does not 
challenge the whale had been made the guiding prin¬ 
ciple of German policy. For thirty years Germany’s 
desire to secure colonies which should be to her rather 
more than French colonies are to France, if less than 
British colonies are to Great Britain, has been re¬ 
sponsible for keeping two hemispheres on tenterhooks. 
She has cast covetous eyes on Chinese provinces, on 
South American States, on countries like Morocco. 
People whose vision is not blinded by international 
prejudice have to some extent sympathised with her in 
her limitations. They have noted her increasing popu¬ 
lation, and understood that Germany naturally did 
not take kindly to the idea that her emigrant sons 
settled under alien flags. As England herself became 
the home of so many tens of thousands of Germans, 
who made fortunes by filching our business, the sym¬ 
pathy was possibly a little misplaced. As a matter 


of fact, Germany’s sons have preferred to settle any¬ 
where rather than under control of the mailed fist. 

In the strict sense of the term, German colonies are 
not colonies at all. . Germans make excellent settlers 
under the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes. In 
South-West and West Africa, in East Africa, Kiao- 
chau, New Guinea, and other places marked Ger¬ 
man on the map, we certainly do not find colonists, 
only representatives of the official and military classes. 
Germany’s trade with her overseas possessions was of 
potential rather than actual great value. In German 
East Africa progress was largely due to the enterprise 
of British companies, whose complaints of Government 
interference have been loud. In West Africa, Ger¬ 
many looked some day to securing both French and 
British territory, together, perhaps, with the Congo 
as part of the spoils which her ultimate overlordship 
of Belgium would bring. In South-West Africa her 
designs have been thinly veiled. When she had trouble 
with the natives, she managed to get troops to the spot 
by the aid of British transports, and her inability to 
deal promptly and effectually with the rising was a 
fine commentary on the superior criticism which she 
never failed to bring to bear on British difficulties in 
the Boer War. Her aims in South-West Africa have 
never been disguised. Her so-called colonists were 

soldiers whose business was not to make the colony 

■ 

flourish by commerce, but to be ever ready to strike 
at British South Africa. The railway was designed 
for that purpose. The importance of South-West 
Africa, we have been told by German statesmen and 
publicists, is to facilitate the invasion of Cape Colony. 
Not commercial and economic possibilities were kept 
in view, but Man Power which would assist the ad¬ 
vancement of world-embracing ambition. No secret 
has been made of the design. Togoland, with its 
wireless station, was to be the connecting link between 
Germany, East Africa, and South-West Africa. The 
scheme was childish, unless Great Britain had 
made up her mind to stand by with folded arms while 
the mailed fist gathered in the spoils. German spheres 
in Africa must end; Japan will deal with Kiao-chau; 
New Zealand has taken Samoa; North-Eastern 
New Guinea must become British and be handed 
over to the Australian Commonwealth. That 
will be gratifying to Australia, and some reward for 
what she may do in the war. Germany has made the 
gambler’s throw for world power, and the gambler’s 
fate must be hers. There must be no false and sickly 
sentiment about the settlement. 
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The Citizen Armed 

By Wilfrid L. Randell. 

O PINIONS formed and firmly held on various 
matters during times of peace are apt to he 
suddenly overset when the alarm of war resounds in 
our ears. A few weeks ago we were concerned with 
the usual pursuits of summer; the question of holidays 
filled our thoughts; boating, games, the seaside, all 
pulled strongly: to-day these things have receded to 
quite a secondary importance. A strange sense o\ 
guilt is felt if we spend leisure on amusements—not 
altogether warranted, since some small amount of re¬ 
laxation may be necessary, but a sure sign that more 
serious affairs are on hand. The least warlike among 
us owns a feeling that the knowledge of how to handle 
a rifle is a desirable part of a man’s education; the 
most calmly disposed persons take an interest in the 
science of gunnery, discuss the use of mines and 
bombs, and show a nodding acquaintance with strate¬ 
gical and tactical terms, if not with strategy and 
tactics. All this should be a sign to those who 
can read portents and who profess to understand 
character. 

Let us admit, at the beginning, that we are not a 
warlike nation. We are home-loving, peaceful folk, 
preferring as a rule to go about our own business and 
to let other people attend to theirs. For that very 
reason wc strongly resent any attempt to interfere with 
our homes, our peace, and our business, and can, when 
pressed, become extremely active in defending them. 
For that reason, again, and for the additional one 
that it is in our blood to condemn a man who strikes 
one weaker than himself, we take the side of a country 
such as Belgium when the stress of events seems likelv 
to overwhelm her. We find England, then, at this 
moment engaged in a war with a professedly military 
power, a power long known to be military, but now 
known to be utterly unscrupulous as well; we find her 
ready to help the oppressed with a small but splendid 
army. And, unfortunately, we are compelled to re¬ 
cognise that nine-tenths of that section of the male 
population physically fit to fight seem entirely unaware 
of or indifferent to the tremendous gravity of the 
situation. 

The little red-covered volume which forms the text 
for the present article, issued by the “ Voluntary Ser¬ 
vice Committee ” as its Handbook, # announces as its 
purpose “ to propound the principles of Voluntary 
Service for Home Defence.” It does more than pro¬ 
pound them—it backs them up strongly with argu¬ 
ments which might well be considered effectual in 
times of peace; but in view of the knowledge gained 
by even this brief month of war, its arguments seem 
empty. If there is one thing that has been brought 
home to all thoughtful people who love their country, 

% The Case for Voluntary Service. (P. S. King and 
Son. is. net.) 


by the experiences of the last couple of weeks, it is 
that every young man in these islands with decent eye¬ 
sight who is not an invalid, should pass through a 
period of military training; should be taught to march 
steadily, drilled, and accustomed to the use of the 
rifle; and, as far as practicable, should refresh himself 
in these accomplishments for a short period in each 
year. Other countries manage this without disturbing 
their capacity for business and commerce; why should 
England hold back from Lord Roberts’ ideal ? 

It is a sad experience to watch the groups outside 
a public-house at closing-time on any night throughout 
the year. Men of muscle are there in dozens—men of 
the very class which make the finest soldiers when 
taken in hand; but in what a pitiful state! Slack, 
stooping, with eyes that lack keenness, they need just 
the grooming and smartening which National Service 
would give them. Half the clerks who pour from 
City offices and fill the stations on their homeward 
way have never handled a gun. And now, in this 
very emergency, the country asks for half a million 
men. They may be obtained—we do not doubt that 
the scorn of others will impel some of them if 
patriotism fails—but they are untrained, and several 
valuable months must elapse before they are fit to 
stand in the honoured line. 

The writers of this Handbook base some of their 
strongest arguments upon our possession of a superior 
fleet. Our fleet is a magnificent asset—that we all 
agree; but that other questions than that of invasion 
may arise the present conflict abundantly proves. Had 
we been able to place an adequate army in the field 
at the support of our Allies, the battles on the frontiers 
of France and Belgium might have been decisive; the 
duration of the war would certainly have been 
shortened; and some salutary lessons on the question 
of fair play and the treatment of women and children 
and wounded might have been rammed into the heads 
of the German authorities. It is useless, however, to 
lament what might have been; useless especially, now, 
to talk pleasantly of “the timidity of the militants of 
the National Service League,” as does this little book. 
Its authors spend much time in raising objections- - 
on the score of cost, for example; but a month’s war 
has proved so enlightening that we do not propose to 
discuss them in detail. We fully appreciate their en¬ 
thusiasm for the Territorial Force, but the prophecies 
of the “coming war”—such as the statement that 
our troops will fight against “ exhausted and oft- 
replenished ” Continental conscript ranks—sound 
futile. If there be still a few who hold back from 
genuinely conscientious motives, or who believe 
that their religion prohibits them from taking 
part in or encouraging others to take part in 
military preparations for the honour of their land, let 
us in conclusion commend to their consideration the 
final clause of Article XXXVII in the “ Thirty-Nine 
Articles ”: “It is lawful for Christian men, at the 
commandment of the Magistrate, to wear weapons, and 
s.’rve in the wars.” 
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An Open Letter 

to 

Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, 

K.CB., K.C.V.O. 

IR,—Heartiest congratulations, not merely on the 
smart action of August 29 off Heligoland, 
but on at last being able to break silence. We were 
all—may I say, without being unreasonable?—begin¬ 
ning to ask whether we were ever going to hear from 
you. From the time you sent that admirably simple 
and spirited reply to his Majesty’s message of God¬ 
speed till you despatched the telegram of congratula¬ 
tion and brotherhood in arms to Sir John French and 
his gallant fellows we had no word as to your move¬ 
ments. For all we were permitted to know, we were 
as much in the dark as were our forebears concerning 
Nelson till news came of Nelson’s triumph weeks 
earlier. The silence of the North Sea was almost as 
uncanny as is wireless telegraphy itself. Britons every¬ 
where were simply aching to get news that the 
fine fleet under your command had had its chance and 
added new lustre to the centuries-long roll of glory 
which is their Navy’s record. If we chafed at your 
inability to report anything of moment, you must have 
chafed also under the long vigil which the discretionary 
valour of the vaunted German Navy imposed on you 
and your watchdogs of the North Sea—a sea ne\cr 
again, let us hope, to be spoken of as the German 
Ocean. 

Your reputation is great. Confidence in you is un¬ 
bounded. How little a democratic age knows of some 
of its greatest men! If the average man had been 
asked on any day late in July who would take com¬ 
mand of our Grand Fleet if war broke out, he would 
probably have answered—absurdly, but honestly—“Oh, 
Lord Charles Beresford, I suppose!” Few outside the 
Service had ever heard your name, or they had forgotten 
it. For the man in the street, you sprang out of 
Nowhere to take command, and you vanished into 
Space with the fleet entrusted to your care. To-day 
he is familiar with such facts as that you were—happily 
for us—one of the survivors of the ill-fated Victoria , 
that you were wounded going to the rescue of the 
Legations in Pekin, that you are, perhaps, the Master 
Gunner of the Navy, and that you arc still only in 
your fifty-fifth year. 

Of your bulldog British pluck; of such incidents as 
your devoted efforts to save a steamer’s crew at Gib¬ 
raltar which secured you the Board of Trade silver 
medal; of your fine services in China which secured 
you the decoration direct from the German Emperor 
of the Second Class of the Red Eagle with crossed 
swords; of the fact that you, like so many of our best, 
from Nelson and Wellington to Lord Roberts, are 
physically a small man, most people know nothing. 
The sweet uses of advertisement have never been yours. 
Yet we noble democrats who run an Empire ought 
really to know all about the men in whose hands its 
fate rests. An eloquent commentary, isn’t it, on 


our self-government that, when a crisis comes, not the 
people but the Man steps forth, and he not one who 
has been elected or selected by the people’s suffrage ? 
And what are the people wondering and asking to¬ 
day ? Is it not whether you are to be the Nelson of 
an age of steam and iron, of wireless and of airships ? 
Things are so vastly changed that, whatever you and 
other experts may anticipate with confidence as the 
probable outcome of a naval battle, there is actually 
little upon which to base a judgment. The blockading 
of a Brest or a Toulon depended on the way the wind 
blew; the blockading of the Elbe depends on the 
efficiency of mechanism which is superior to winds and 
currents. The human factor is probably pretty much 
the same; the conditions in which it works have been 
revolutionised. If Anson and Hawke, Jervis and 
Nelson could revisit the glimpses of the moon on the 
seas which their doughty deeds made English, they 
would be as hopelessly out of it as the man who 
“handled the ribbons ” on the box-seat of the old 
siage-coach would be on the footplate of a North- 
Western engine. England called herself Mistress of 
the Ocean in those days; she rode the billows and per¬ 
formed physical marvels; but with the advance of 
science she has harnessed natural forces more remark¬ 
able still, and, with them at command, Britannia still, 
we hope and believe, rules the waves. 

Precisely what the engine forged by Admiral von 
Tirpitz in the glowing embers fanned by the German 
Navy League can do we have yet to see. The first taste 
of the quality of the ships and men who are yours to 
command may make the German fleet more anxious 
than ever to continue the game of hide-and-seek whilst 
the men on stricken fields do the deadly work of mak¬ 
ing or marring an empire. Until last Friday it began 
to look as though you were to be called upon merely 
to seal the Elbe and the Skager Rack. There would 
be nothing in that to appeal to the popular imagination, 
but those of us who have given time to studying these 
things recognise that the consequences of such work 
might be as momentous as a successful battle. To 
keep the Seven Seas open—and that is what it would 
amount to—is salvation. Some of the worthiest 
achievements in our naval history, in my humble judg¬ 
ment, were those of great captains who never fought 
a big battle. No man in the Seven Years* War rendered 
better service than Charles Saunders, who for two years 
held the Straits of Gibraltar. He never succeeded in 
coming to blows, as Hawke and others of his con¬ 
temporaries did. To hold watch and ward as you 
have been doing is at least as nerve-trying as to be con¬ 
fronted by the might of the enemy’s fleet, and it is 
unquestionably disappointing when, to paraphrase 
Horace Walpole’s saying of Saunders, “ you would 
love no dish so much just now as a German.” 

Wishing you a continuance of the good luck which 
waits on the sort of efficiency and courage you have 
never failed to show, 

I am, Yours obediently, 

Carneades, Junior. 
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REVIEWS 

A Native Race 

1 he Khasis . By Lieut.-Colonel P. R. T. GURDOX, 
C.S.I. Illustrated. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 
net.) 

I T has often been alleged, without much truth, that tlie 
officials in India, especially the District Officers, do 
not know the peoples committed to their charge, and that 
the administration is not in touch with the native popu¬ 
lation. This book affords some evidence to the con¬ 
trary ; it is one of a series of monographs on the more 
important tribes and castes of the Province of Assam, 
which for some years have been under preparation in 
the hands of writers possessed of special and intimate 
experience of the races to be described. The mono¬ 
graphs are being prepared on a uniform scheme of 
treatment, prescribed by authority. They aim at re¬ 
cording the fullest information obtainable of the 
people, their manners and customs, their ethnological 
affinities, their laws and institutions, their religious 
beliefs, their folk-lore, their theories as to their origin 
and their language. Apart from the practical useful¬ 
ness of such compilations to successive generations of 
officials, they contain much matter of great interest 10 
all students of ethnography, primitive beliefs, in¬ 
digenous customs, and the progress of civilisation. 

The Khasis are the inhabitants of the Khasi and 
Jaintia hills district, in which Shillong, the capital of 
the Province of Assam, is situated, a district of some 
6,000 square miles, largely composed of plateaux vary¬ 
ing in height from 2,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea. 
The population being sparse, the Khasi inhabitants 
only number about 162,000 aniinists, or spirit-wor¬ 
shippers, and 28,000 Christians—for the Welsh Calvin- 
istic Methodist Mission has worked among them for 
more than seventy years. About half the district is 
outside the limits of British India, consisting of a 
collection of small States, in political relations regu¬ 
lated by treaty with the Government, which enjoy 
almost complete autonomy in the management of their 
local affairs. In the remainder, called the Jaintia Hills, 
which became British in 1835, it has been, says Sir 
Charles Lyall, who knows the country, the wise policy 
of the Government to maintain the indigenous system 
of administration through native representatives who 
preside over large areas of country with very little inter¬ 
ference. Fortunati minium sua si bona norint . Peace 
and protection are guaranteed by British rule; they can 
develop their institutions on native lines; no wonder the 
district has advanced, to a very striking degree, in 
prosperity and civilisation during the last half-century. 
The natural cheerfulness of the people, the sufficiency 
of subsistence, chiefly secured by agriculture, and their 
simple life combine to present a picture of idyllic 
happiness. They cannot be expected to be perfect. 
Generally good-tempered, they are occasionally prone 
to sudden outbursts of anger, accompanied by violence. 


They arc, moreover, hard drinkers (like other dwellers 
in hilly countries) and consume large quantities of spirit 
distilled from rice or millet; two kinds of rice-beer are 
commonly brewed, and are necessary for religious cere- 
| monies of importance. The writer states that a Khasi 
in the villages could get drunk for threepence, and that 
the cheap but strong spirit is demoralising the people. 
If greater restriction of its use would be welcomed by 
many, as alleged, it is surely desirable that the Govern¬ 
ment should take action. Unfortunately, too, the 
Khasis are fond of litigation, and “as regards truth¬ 
fulness, the people do not excel, for they rarely speak 
the truth unless to suit their own interests.** So wrote 
an experienced officer, but per contra it is urged that 
the Khasis are not less truthful than other Indian com¬ 
munities. Perhaps this is not saying much. 

The origin of these Khasis is a very vexed question ; 
their general belief is that they were immigrants, not 
autochthonous; there is no record of their journeys. 

It is supposed that they are an offshoot of the Mon 
people of Farther India. The last scientific researches 
point to their language being included in the group of 
cognate languages which have been named Austro- 
Asiatic, reaching from the Panjab to the Malay Penin¬ 
sula. This does not convey much meaning to the ordi¬ 
nary mind, and the specimens given afford little light. 
Khasi names of men begin always with a big “U,‘* 
standing alone, but it is only near the end of the book 
that this is explained to be a pronominal prefix denot¬ 
ing the masculine gender, with corresponding prefixes 
for feminine and diminutive words. They have a 
vague belief in a God the Creator, but such is the in¬ 
fluence of the matriarchal system which obtains that 
the deity is frequently regarded as feminine. In their 
animism they propitiate spirits, both good and evil, 
on certain occasions, principally in times of trouble. 

They adore the memories of deceased ancestors by 
means of offerings; worship numerous gods and god¬ 
desses who have to be propitiated; hills and rivers arc 
regarded as the abodes of godlings. Divination is 
universally practised by various methods; it is an 
almost everyday occurrence in a Khasi house, and 
always precedes sacrifices. Nothing considered to be of 
the least importance is done without breaking eggs. 
The omens are drawn from the dashing of an egg on a 
board with considerable force, and from the results of 
the act. An ordinary cock is treated as a mediator 
between God and man. There is supposed to be a 
covenant by which God has accepted the cock as a 
substitute for man’s sins of omission and commission; 
in fact, the cock is the foundation of the Khasi re¬ 
ligion. A cock is sacrificed at a death, the idea being 
that it will scratch a path for the spirit to the next 
world. Besides their religion and superstitions, taboos, 
under various names, entail a number of prohibitions. 
These may apply, generally, to articles of food or to 
association with foreigners, or specially to the rite of 
marriage, or to many matters of daily life, such as 
taking or giving anything with the left hand or step¬ 
ping over anyone’s body. The dead are carefully pre¬ 
served in stone sepulchres, but the hills are studded 
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with memorial stones dedicated to the worship -;1 
ancestors, in the shape of innumerable monoliths, j 
menhirs, dolmens, cromlechs, some of considerable size, 
of which many were overthrown by the earthquake of 
1897. The head of a State is a Siem or chief; heirship 
to the Siemship is through the female side. In one J 
State there is a High Priestess as spiritual head, who 
delegates the temporal power to a male relative. At 
one place there is a group of stones, originally thirty, 
erected to the memory of a worftan who, ages ago, had 
thirty husbands, not by polyandry, but by establishing 
a record in divorces. The folk-tales quoted, with 
parallel translations, will appeal to some persons. A 
moral to be drawn from the book is that the more these 
simple people can be left to themselves the happier they 
will be. 


War Facts 

The War Book of Facts . (Wm. Dawson and Sons. 

2s. 6d. net.) 

A READY reference book to all that affects the 
forces, the commerce, and the finances of the 
nations in this greatest of wars was badly needed. 
In this admirable compilation we arc given all the 
essentials. It contains some 3,000 facts and figures 
It is a Who's Who, a general history, and an up-to- 
date survey rolled into one volume. A brief account 
of the events which led up to the war will 
make matters plain to any—and there seem to 
be a good many still—who have not quite 
understood what it is all about. The short 
biographies of leaders like Mr. Churchill, Sir John 
Jellicoe, Lord Kitchener, General Joffre, General 
French, General Leman, and others will be turned to 
again and again as events bring one or the other into 
prominence. For instance, there is Rear Admiral Sir 
David Beatty, the leader of the exploit in the Bight 
of Heligoland. “ His well-known courage and dash 
should find full scope with the splendid battle 
cruisers in the squadron of which he is in 
charge.” Admiral Beatty has not been slow in 
giving proof of the soundness of that predic¬ 
tion. Modern strategy, a military glossary, and 
statistical summaries of the commerce and finance of 
the nations now at grips will certainly be of value to 
students and publicists. As to the cost of the war, it 
is estimated that it will be not less than £4,500,000 
per day if it is prolonged. It will take Europe a 
generation to recover from so wasteful an outlay. The 
cost of a big naval engagement is put, in ammunition 
alone, at £6,400,000! Some of the scare articles on 
British credit which have appeared in the Press may 
usefully be judged by the more sober considerations 
advanced in a chapter on the stimulating effect of war 
on Britain's foreign trade. From both a military and 
a commercial standpoint “The War Book of Facts” 
seems to have been most carefully edited. There is 
a good map of the war area. The book should be on 
every business and public man's desk. 
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Rolling Up 

TO OUR MEN AFIELD AND AFLOAT. 

We are rolling up behind you, lads. You need not 
be afraid. 

We are coming in our Tens of Thousands strong. 

You have blown the loud “Assembly” and the call 
shall be obeyed; 

We’d be cowards if we left you to it long. 

Ev’ry fizzing man amongst us with the strength to bear 
a hand 

Has a thirst for war that nothing else will quench, 

And he'll “put in” to his limit, on the sea or on the 
land— 

He'll sign on for either Jellicoe or French. 

So, bucket them! my hearties. Give 'em pepper 
piping hot! 

We're as proud as two-tail’d peacocks of you lads 
who*re on the spot; 

And we're training now like demons to report all fit 
and fresh. 

We’ve been with you in the spirit—soon we'll join you 
in the flesh. 

We are rolling up behind you, lads. Wc know we're 
rather late; 

But, thank God ! thrice gallantly you've held your 
own. 

You have cheeked the would-be World-Boss, foaming, 
fuming, at the gate— 

Did you think that we should leave you there alone? 

Lads, our womcn-folk who love us—mothers, sisters— 
bid us serve; 

And our sweethearts else would spurn us from their 
charms. 

'Tis for Liberty and Honour that we’re rolling up with 
verve 

To the fighting British Family in arms. 

So, bucket them! my hearties. Tear 'cm up for all 
you're worth ! 

Convince the children-slayers they're not wanted on 
this earth. 

We arc straining to be with you. All our hearts are in 
the van. 

We're in sober—deadly—earnest, and we'll join you 
to a man ! 

W. H. GADSDON. 


We arc informed that married men, and those hav¬ 
ing dependents, serving in the Territorials or Reserve 
Forces of Army and Navy, in the employment of 
Mackie and Co., Distillers, Ltd., White Horse Bonded 
Stores, Argyllshire, Glasgow, Liverpool, and London, 
will, till further notice, receive full pay, which will be 
given to their dependents. Their berths will be kept 
open for them on their return, and in future a prefer¬ 
ence in employment will be given by the firm to men 
who arc serving or have served in the defensive forces 
of the country. 
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The Theatre 

Sorrow’s Antidote 

HE second attempt of this season to keep the flag 
of the stage flying, while so many others are 
riddled with bullets, was welcomed with sustained 
applause. 14 My Aunt,** at the Vaudeville Theatre, is, 
of course, as unlike Sir Herbert Tree's national play 
as well could be, but the essential effort to keep the 
public interested is the same. The adapters have taken 
in hand Monsieur Paul Gavault's 44 Ma Tante d’Hon- 
fleur," and have made of it an extravagantly amusing 
farce based on well-known conventional lines, and yet 
most freshly set forth and full of happy wit and 
strange, if rather mechanical, adventure. 

With such a play you must be prepared to abandon 
yourself entirely to the will of the excellent actors and 
the humours of the adaptors, Mr. Sydney Blow and 
Mr. Douglas Hoare. In a period such as the present, 
the gay, light fun of this French play may well prove of 
especial value to Londoners who need relaxation from 
the realities of life. Mr. Mark and Mr. Sydney Blow, 
who present this lively edition of an even more spark¬ 
ling original, have seen to it that we shall not notice 
any unreality in the progress of the play, for they 
have provided players who can convince us against 
all reason or any rubbish of that sort. 

Foremost is Miss Lottie Venne, who makes the title- 
role of the play one of the most vivacious and droll 
and, in a way, wise and generous characters she has 
ever presented to a delighted audience. The aunt 
from Exeter is uncommonly smart, both without and 
within—Lucile attends to the charming dresses—and 
is deeply interested in her curious nephew, Aubrey 
Braxton, Mr. A. W. Baskcomb. Both these actors 
make very real and quite unconventional people of 
their characters. Just as Miss Venne is always acute 
and amusing, Mr. Baskcomb is ever ready with a new 
kind of worried hero, who happens upon the strangest 
situations and yet manages to appear absolutely 
natural. Every other character is also played with 
marked liveliness and force. 

There is laughter from beginning to end; no moment 
is without its mirth, and the sentiment of the various 
lovers is not without a satirical note of merriment. 
Miss Gould is broadly comic as a queer journalist, and 
Miss Yvonne Garricke as Suzanne, a little French 
milliner deeply involved in the love plot of the play, 
is vivacity itself, and with the others keeps the play 
going at a rapid pace. A beautiful young widow, 
eventually devoted to Braxton, is made appropriately 
attractive by Miss Madge Saunders, in delightful 
frocks; and the servants of Mr. Denton and Miss 
Kathleen Gower are most engaging studies. The only 
part we felt otiose and flat was that of the excellent 
actor, Mr. Ernest Hendrie, who was welcomed as an 
old-fashioned doctor and quickly developed into a 
bore. But there was very little of him, and as his 
scenes were with Miss Venne, who has most of the 


best lines in the play, he was easily forgiven. The 
dialogue and action are brisk throughout, and the 
characters well sustained. 


“Laughter in Court” 

by Mr. John Kendall, preceded the amusing farce. It 
is a sort of weak satire on the reported humours of 
stipendiary magistrates, and shows the Nemesis which 
may await them. But/ alas ! the play is not funny nor 
very well acted, although here and there are seen 
some slight signs of character-drawing, especially that 
of his Worship, acted by Mr. Sam Wilkinson. He 
certainly does give us an occasional glimpse of a per¬ 
sonality, as when he says to the unpleasant guest, whom 
the magistrate has previously annoyed in court, “I’m 
a bachelor, and therefore fond of his home." But 
when we recall the many clever short one-act plays we 
have seen during the last few years we regret that the 
present management of the Vaudeville has not been a 
little more fortunate in providing the opening enter¬ 
tainment for the cheaper parts of the house. One 
charming thing the managers of the Vaudeville always 
do for those who, like ourselves, will no longer pay 
10s. 6d. for a stall: they provide those welcome 
musicians, the Sinfonia Quartette, for the entertain¬ 
ment of early comers to their theatre; never were they 
heard to greater advantage than on the first night of the 
new Vaudeville management. 

Egan Mew. 


Help the Prince of Wales’ Fund 
and Get Value for Money 

HE ACADEMY asks every one of its readers to 
secure a new subscriber to the paper for the next 
four months, under a scheme to benefit the Prince of 
Wales' great Fund. 

The subscription for the four months is 4/3 (in¬ 
cluding postage, 5 /-, abroad 5 / 8 ). From every new 
subscription we receive to the end of the present year we 
will deduct 2/10 for the National Relief Fund. 

There are few readers who could not get 
three or four new subscribers for this period. 
Three new subscribers means 8/6 to the National 
Relief Fund. One thousand people sending in 
three new subscriptions each would give the 
Fund £ 425 . Who would mind 5 /- when it secures 
value for money and more than half goes to the good 
cause? The new subscriber will get value for money. 
We shall retain Id. only of every 3 d. subscription. It 
is not often that one has the chance of helping so great 
an end with so little cost to one's self. Here is the 
chance ! 

Get your boys and girls to canvass, and remember 
that, if the new subscriptions to THE ACADEMY 
amounted to 10,000 in number, there would be 

£1.416 13s. 4d. for the Prince of Wales’ Fund. 
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“Academy” Acrostics 

CONDITIONS 

HERE will be 12 weekly Acrostics. Prizes of £ 5, £$, 
and £2 will be awarded to those who are first, second, 
and third on the list with correct solutions. One point will 
be awarded for each correct light. The Acrostic Editor’s 
•decisfon on all questions, whether appeals, ties, or division 
of prizes, must be accepted as final. 

Answers should reach The Academy office not later than 
the first post on the Wednesday morning following the date 
of the paper in which the Acrostic appears, and should be 
addressed to the Acrostic Editor, The Academy, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W\C. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
(El I’venth of the Series ) 

Christmas! 

(1) When you write, if you pen an illegible letter, 

To do this instead were undoubtedly better. 

(2) Beyond dispute, this one is genuine. 

(If you can give the answer, then you win!) 

<3) It is part of yourself; ’tis a braggart; a leaf; 

’Tis handled, and up in the roof it may be, 

It cuts and is cut, and I ask for belief 

When I say, though it’s ground, it is worked in the sea. 

{4) This should be never talked about, 

And, if you guess it, then it’s out! 

Warning ! 

(Each light’s solution, here selected, 

Must have its head and tail rejected. 

That is to say the Uprights run 
Through letter two, and last but one.) 

E. N. 

SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

A simple riddle; what’s the answer? 

Now, prithee, give it, if you can, sir! 

What Jewish priest ought, and ought by his name (don’t 
ignore 

The hint!) to suggest that he sounds like an aviator? 

(It will probably help you, so, here let me state, 

You had better refer to Leviticus viii). 

(1) Here’s trouble, in short; take care, don’t be caught, 
For much may to comedy change it, if you 

Will, lastly, just write about nothing. (I do!) 

(2) A light weight; one for boxing matches tried, 

Whose lead, in this case, stop, and thrust aside. 

(3) You’re sure to see this anyhow, 

’Tis what our eyes are doing now. 

(4) I am setting a setting, a tight one, I own ; 

Though it mayn’t weigh an ounce, it can carry a stone! 

(5) Place foot of this on head of that, 

And nothing you’ll be getting at! E. N. 

(1) A d O 

(2) A 1 U (minium) 

(3) R eadin G (or Regarding) 

(4) O uc H 

(5) N ough T 

Notes.—(1) “Much Ado About Nothing” (Shakespeare’s 
comedy). (2) Aluminium matchboxes (for “ boxing matches 
tried ”). Minium is another name for red lead. 

Proem.—Aaron " and ought by his name ” gives Aaron- 
ought, which sounds like aeronaut. 

Solutions to No. 9 (“ Safety Flying ”) were received from 
Albo, Chutney, Enos, Fin, Jorrocks, Jim, Kamsin, Mancuni, 
F. C. Moore, Nelisha, Pussy, Mrs. A. Rogers, Sadykins, 
Spider, Strum, W. J. Tiltman, Morgan Watkins, Wicca- 
micits, and Wilbro. 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By a Regular Devotee 

T HERE are some men who are always against their 
own country. They do not seem able to side 
with the land that bore them. If there is the slightest 
chance of picking a hole they seize the opportunity to 
do so. A careful study of the White Paper gave such 
an opening to Keir Hardie, and on Thursday week he 
cross-examined Sir Edward Grey as to why he did 
not act on the suggestion for peace made by the Ger¬ 
man Ambassador—or put before the Cabinet proposals 
of his own which would be acceptable as a basis of 
neutrality. 

The House growled, and Tim Healy asked sarcas¬ 
tically: “Are Socialists in the Reichstag allowed to 
put questions like these?" Even Pringle, his dull face 
red with passion, denounced Keir Hardie. “You said 
in a Scotch paper that Germany made proposals for 
peace/' he hissed. They were so close together that 
one could not catch all that was said. Keir Hardie 
protested, and Pringle bending down over him said, 
“You coward ! M 

Grey explained his position and incidentally pointed 
out that an important telegram he sent to England 
never arrived ! Asquith reported that the British had 
behaved splendidly in the terrific battle against terrible 
odds on Wednesday. Winston, who was bubbling 
over, announced that we had occupied Ostend with 
Marines, and that the Highflyer had sunk the armed 
liner Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse f which had done a 
good deal of damage in the South Atlantic. 

Then Asquith made a speech of sympathy with Bel¬ 
gium ; it only lasted five minutes, but it was perfect in 
its way. He showed clearly that no self-respecting 
nation could for one instant have accepted the degrad¬ 
ing alternative offered us by Germany, and that is why 
we drew the sword and threw away the scabbard. We 
cheered like mad, and I saw tears in some eyes. The 
Prime Minister's dogged courage stirred us all. As the 
cheers died away he added: “We do not repent our 
decision.'' Bonar Law followed in a speech equally 
brief and to the point, calling the Empire to arms. 
Redmond supported the resolution. “Why not make 
the loan a gift ? ’’ he said. 

Emergency legislation followed. Postal Orders were 
being stopped as currency, and were to be gradually 
withdrawn. 

Power was given to magistrates to close the public- 
houses earlier if they think fit, although I see no occa¬ 
sion for any such legislation at present. Tim Healy 
thought the temperance people were trying to advance 
their views. However, the Bill had a second reading. 

In the lobby and the smoking room are scores of 
men who are dying for something to do. “They are 
like hounds with their tongues hanging out of their 
mouths," said one sporting Member with a turn for apt 
description. They all feel that they are men of ability 
and of organising power, that they are men of expe- 
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ricnce and business aptitude. They see a number of 
departments all obviously over-worked, and yet cannot : 
get employment. They don't want pay, but they rest- 1 
lessly feci they ought to do something. Applications 
to the Leaders on either side or the Whips are useless. 

“ I will see“By and by;" 44 Presently;" 44 I will 
make a note of it, M are the replies. A few men have 
jobs: a famous K.C. is at work at a desk in New 
Scotland Yard looking after Special Constables; a 
young naval critic has been taken into the Admiralty 
and looks mysteriously important. The Unionist 
leaders are on one or two Committees, but the House 
as a whole is eating out its heart in idleness. A few 
energetic ones have been up and down the country re¬ 
cruiting, but that is stopped until the Whips meet and 
“make it uniform all over the country." 

On Friday we met at 12. Lord Charles Beresford 
warned the Home Secretary that if he did not deal 
more effectively with alien spies the public would take 
the law into their own hands. 

There was a lot more emergency legislation which I 
really cannot trouble you with. The earlier closing of 
public-houses during the war was agreed to on condi¬ 
tion that they were not closed before 9 p.m. There was 
a County Court Bill to help small debtors. Landlords 
and hire furnishing people cannot seize furniture with¬ 
out the consent of the County Court Judge—and so on. 

In spite of a war that is rapidly developing into one of 
life or death to the Empire, John Bull is determined 
to make everything as snug and comfortable and fair 
to the people at home as he can. 

In the Lords, Kitchener said two divisions are coming 
from India, and we had a reserve of 12,000 British to 
fill up the gaps in the fighting line. Since Disraeli 
brought the Indian troops to Malta when he threatened 
to repeat the “guilt and folly of the Crimean War,” if 
necessary, we have never consented to the use of Indian 
troops in our wars; but it is idle to stand on questions 
of this kind when the French are using African Turcos. 
The Prussian, with his dread of the bayonet, will not 
like the Gurkha or the Sikh. The former 44 jabs up¬ 
wards," I fancy one of Kipling’s heroes explained. 

On Monday we had an ugly scene; I confess I feared 
it, and I think I have shown it in my past letters. It 
was decided by the Prime Minister to adjourn for ten 
days, and everyone hoped no question would be put 
as to Ireland. For three weeks there has been what 
Lord Rosebery once called 44 a peace of God," and the 
House has been at its best: patriotic, hard-working, 
and showing a united front. We all hoped that in the 
face of a foreign foe the two parties in Ireland would 
agree to terms that would be acceptable to both, or at 
least adjourn their differences until the war was over; 
but it was not to be. ! 

Asquith, in moving the adjournment, was placability 
itself. He said there was no desire to pass the Irish 
and Welsh Bills by a kind of snap prorogation, and he 
hoped that there would be a settlement of both Bills 
in the course of the adjournment. 

Bonar Law took the same line. 44 It would be a dis¬ 


grace," he said, ,4 and the country would not easily 
forget it " if the House was once more plunged into 
acute controversy. 

John Redmond was very smooth-tongued, but under¬ 
lying it was the plain intimation that the Home Rule 
Bill must go on the Statutes at once: 44 We shall be 
‘ loyal,* but you must give us Home Rule first," was 
what he meant. He quite recognised that there must 
be an Amending Bill, but we must trust him and allo.v 
Home Rule to become law. 

Some of the Ministerialists cheered. This roused 
Arthur Balfour; he asked why should the question be 
raised at this crisis. All parties had agreed to suspend 
political hostilities. He referred to the fact that many 
M.P.’s had gone to the war to fight for the Empire, 
and now a maimed House of Commons was asked to 
discuss Home Rule. 

It is obvious that by far the largest number of those 
who have gone to the front are Unionists, and this 
reference touched some of the Radicals to the quick. 
McCallum Scott yelled 44 Shame!’* Mr. Balfour looked 
untouched at the outburst his words had provoked. 
Joseph Walton, who rarely speaks now, accused Bal¬ 
four of rendering a disservice to his country, saying 
that 44 he had refused to act on the advice of his King ** 
—a statement that was incorrect in fact, and brought a 
rebuke from the Deputy Speaker. 

The uproar grew worse. Ginnell blurted out the 
truth when he said they wanted the Home Rule Bill 
without the Amending Bill at all. Sir Henry Dalzicll 
said our Colonial brethren and the Irish in America 
would turn against us if Home Rule was not granted. 
George Cave’s quiet judicial voice was heard next. 
He warned the House of the peril of such a debate, 
and urged that the discussion should stop. 

His level tones were like oil on troubled waters. 
Everybody trusts and likes George Cave; he is obvi¬ 
ously fair and just. Asquith warmly supported what 
he said. 44 Here we are face to face with one of the 
most critical periods in our history; our people are 
united as they have never been before, and is this,' 4 
he asked, 44 the moment to indulge in an acrimonious 
discussion on domestic politics?" Many of us felt it 
was not. 

On Sunday the Times and the Observer published 
some sensational articles hinting that our army had 
been almost destroyed; their posters were even worse. 
Harry Lawson, the editor of the Daily Telegraph, 
who has had a long experience in journalism, gene¬ 
rously defended the Press Bureau presided over by 
“ F. E." He thought, however, that some of their 
actions were wrong; for instance, he thought it a mis¬ 
take not to allow experienced and discreet war cor¬ 
respondents to go to the front, when after a battle 
every Tommy and sergeant sent home his experiences 
to his family, who sold them to the halfpenny papers, 
and conveyed impressions, read by thousands, which 
must be circumscribed and were generally ill-informed. 

44 F. E." said that he had not sought the responsible 
office he held; he had worked harder at it than ever he 
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had worked before in his busy life. Perhaps he had 
made a mistake to allow those particular articles to 
appear; if so, he was sorry; but as they gave no 
information about the disposition of our troops, he 
thought it did not matter, and incidentally might help 
recruiting. 

We had hoped that the sitting would be over in an 
hour. Owing to these things, we sat till five-and- 
twenty minutes to one in the morning, and went away 
sadder than we arrived. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

THE ROAD TO PARIS 

HE latest official information available at the 
moment of writing as to France is such as to 
warrant neither optimism nor pessimism. At the same 
time there is enough evidence to justify confidence in 
the ability of the Allies to maintain intact their de¬ 
fensive front. This front, as all the world knows, 
extends from a point in the west somewhere south of 
Amiens in a half-circular sweep to the right by way 
of St. Quintin, Mezieres, the upper Meuse, and so 
through Verdun and Toul to the French Vosges. 

When war, with its vast and complex machinery, is 
waged over so wide an area, it follows necessarily that 
force must expend itself against force, and tide ebb 
and flow, at many points before anything of a decisive 
character can be achieved. Up to the present the 
Allies may be said to have held their own, and this at 
enormous cost to the enemy. It is impossible to form 
an opinion as to how long the Germans can continue 
to support so tremendous an offensive in certain zones, 
but in the absence of radical improvement in the posi¬ 
tion of the Allies it would be dangerous to count upon 
any immediate weakening in attack. The German 
General staff can afford to allow a considerable period 
to elapse before they put into operation their already 
settled plans for meeting the Russian invasion in the 
East. In that period they will do all within their 
power to accomplish their supreme purpose in France. 
That purpose, as we stated last week, is to bring about 
the disintegration and demoralisation of the French 
Army and its Allies. 

Whether or not they are to succeed in this object, 
the next few weeks will decide. We must bear in 
mind that nothing short of such a colossal achievement 
will repay them for their perilous adventure into 
Belgium and Prance. But it is an achievement for 
which the German Army has been organised for the 
past forty years, and in full reflection we say that it 
is underrating the prescience of our enemy to believe 
that allowance was not made even for the contingency 
of delay brought about by the Belgian resistance. We 
must not permit ourselves to be lulled into a false sense 
of security by those who, making much of the admit¬ 
tedly vital question of time, assure us that the plans 
of the German General Staff hopelessly miscarried from 
the moment that the forts at Liege opened fire on 


massed formations of German infantry. Miscalculation 
there was; but it is improbable that this miscalculation 
has not already been corrected by a foresight which 
provided enough men in the Active Army and its re¬ 
serves to meet all, or most, eventualities. Perhaps in 
one or two matters the German estimate, elaborate 
though it was, has gone astray. We refrain from dis¬ 
cussing strategical possibilities, but there is still to be 
considered a factor highly important as bearing upon 
the success or otherwise of German calculations. That 
factor lies in the extraordinary resistance with which 
the Allied Army has met the onslaught. Has not, we 
wonder, the moment already passed which, as the 
Kaiser and his advisers confidently expected, was to 
witness the demoralisation and rout of French and 
English soldiers before the German hosts? If that be 
so, then it is an elementary proposition to state the 
day of reckoning with Germany is approaching nearer 
and nearer as our ability to remain simply on an effec¬ 
tive defensive continues. Whatever else may happen, 
even though our troops be driven back from the line 
we have already indicated, even though Paris herself 
is to suffer the desecration of German occupation, if 
only the Allied Armies are able to maintain their in¬ 
tegrity in the open field, then victory in the end will 
be ours. 

It does not follow by any means, however, that such 
an exacting price must be paid. By this time the Allied 
Commanders know well the main objective of the Ger¬ 
man attack, and will have strengthened their positions 
accordingly. In the South and East, from Toul to 
Belfort, the seat of war situated farthest from the 
capital, the fighting is likely to be prolonged and in¬ 
decisive. Moreover, in the region between Metz on the 
one side and Toul and Verdun on the other the forces 
of both armies operating from fortress bases will in all 
probability be able to hold their ground, or vary it in 
accordance with the general conformation of the oppos¬ 
ing fronts which sweep westwards in a curve to the 
Allied left flank. It is, we believe, this latter sphere 
which contains the theatre of decisive action. In that 
corner of France bounded on the north by the Duchy 
of Luxemburg and Belgian Luxemburg, it is known 
that a strong army led by the Crown Prince, and with 
communications secure through both territories, is aim¬ 
ing a powerful blow at the French centre. So far as 
information carries us, the offensive in this quarter has 
been checked, but for reasons vital to the success of 
German plans this offensive will be renewed with the 
utmost severity. In order to realise fully the truth of 
such contention we must turn to the operations of the 
German armies on the right, where more ground has 
been gained than in any other part of the field. 

It is here that we shall find, as the Allied Com¬ 
manders have already found, the main purpose of Ger¬ 
man strategy. That purpose, plainly put, is te con¬ 
centrate a maximum of superior strength along our 
extreme left with the object of envelopment. Whether 
this object can be achieved without actually piercing our 
front depends entirely on the forces at our enemy’s 
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command, and we must not be surprised if the attempt 
is made not only to break through, in spite of previous 
failure, but simultaneously to sweep round from the 
West. To meet such a movement it is certain that tiie 
utmost provision has been made. That it is adequate, 
no man can say with certainty. The Germans know 
that their plan is revealed, and hence it is that the 
attack on our centre and, for the matter of that, all 
along the line will redouble in fury; for the whole field 
of battle, and particularly that part of it which is in 
nearest lateral communication to the threatened flank, 
must be kept fully occupied if a turning movement 
is to be accomplished. Bearing in mind the all- 
important factor of time, together with the knowledge 
which experience has brought of the fighting defensive 
of which the Allies are capable, it is almost reasonable 
to assume that Germany's only hope lies in the com¬ 
plete success of such an operation directed upon this 
particular quarter. The attempt will assuredly be 
made, possibly before these lines are in print; but not 
until it has been made and has succeeded can we say 
that the road to Paris lies open. We trust that France 
may be spared this bitter trial, but, even should it 
come about, it will prove the last offering to the over¬ 
weening arrogance of the world's enemy, and a prelude 
to his fall. 


MOTORING 

EALING with the methods of transportation in the 
theatre of war, a writer in the Times attributes 
the extraordinary rapidity of movement of the German 
patrols to the extensive use made by them of motor 
cars, powerful machines carrying eight or ten men as 
well as a quick-firer. As soon, he says, as possession 
has been taken of a village or a new stretch of country 
reconnoitred, a number of armoured cars are sent along 
to the next village in front, followed by a cavalry, 
patrol. This, of course, strikes terror into the rural 
population, and brings it home to them as nothing else 
would that the enemy has arrived. Indeed, there is now 
no doubt that the extraordinary rapidity of some of the 
German movements must be attributed entirely to the 
co-operation of the armoured motor cars with cavalry. 
Of course, in addition to the armoured cars there are 
many ordinary unarmoured machines used. These are 
all eagerly sought out, a notable instance being the com¬ 
mandeering of all petrol-driven vehicles which remained 
in Brussels when the Germans entered. 

There has been a good deal of speculation recently 
as to whether or not the great annual international motor 
exhibition at Olympia will be held this year, and there 
is a widely spread impression, based upon statements j 
that purport to be authoritative, that it is definitely 
“off." Enquiry in the right quarters, however, shows 
that this rumour is without foundation, and that up to 
the present the Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, which organises these shows, has not arrived 
at any official decision in the matter. So far, the 


arrangements for the holding of the big show from 
November 6 to 14, and the light car and motor cycle 
show from the 23rd to the 28th, have not been cancelled, 
and the probability is that, in the absence of any drastic 
and unexpected alteration in the course of the war as it 
is proceeding at present, they will both take place. It 
would, indeed, be a great pity for the industry as a 
whole, and more especially for the British industry, if 
they were abandoned; for, as the Autocar points out, 
abandonment would be taken as tantamount to a de¬ 
claration on the part of the manufacturers that they 
expected to sell no cars next year, and that therefore 
they had made no improvements for 1915 really worth 
showing. 

This impression would naturally tend still further to 
intensify and prolong the depression from which the 
business in private cars has suffered since the outbreak 
of hostilities. So far as the British manufacturer is con¬ 
cerned, abandonment, or even postponement, of the 
Show would seem on the face of it to be the missing of 
absolutely golden opportunity of bringing the 
British-made car into exceptional prominence, owing 10 
the practically complete elimination of Continental com¬ 
petition. The German element will of course be out of 
it entirely, whilst the French and Belgian makers—both 
formidable competitors in the motor market—will also, 
unfortunately for them, be unable on this occasion to 
put up any serious opposition. It has been suggested 
that we ought not to take advantage of the misfortunes 
in which our French and Belgian friends find them¬ 
selves, and that it would be a graceful act for us to 
give up the Show because they are so severely handi¬ 
capped at the present time. But this would surely be 
carrying good feeling to a Quixotic point. Even our 
allies themselves would not expect us to practise such 
self-abnegation in a purely business matter. 

There is, moreover, something attractive in the idea 
of our holding an annual event like the Motor Show, 
just as if nothing had happened, in the midst of an 
epoch-making war in which we ourselves are vitally en¬ 
gaged, and in which our very existence as a nation is 
at stake. As a demonstration to the world of British 
phlegm and imperturbability it would be hard to beat. 
To sum up, there does not seem to be any valid reason 
at present for the abandonment or postponement of the 
Show. 


What may be regarded as the 41 official " collection 
of war poems—since it contains two by the Poet 
Laureate—will be immediately issued under the title of 
“ Poems of the Great War " by Chatto and Windus. 
It will contain, besides Mr. Robert Bridge's contribu¬ 
tions, poems by Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, Mr. Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling, Mr. Henry Newbolt, Mr. Alfred Noyes, and 
other well-known authors. A striking cover design is 
provided by Mr. William Nicholson; the price will be 
is. net, and the entire profits will be handed over to 
the Prince of Wales' National Relief Fund. 
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In the Temple of Mammon 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, CopthaU Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


T HE Stock Exchange Committee has at last done what 
should have been done the first week that the House 
was closed. It has asked the members to send in a 
statement as to the amount of stock they have outstand¬ 
ing and the amount of loans that they have either made 
or received from banks or lenders of monev. When the 
figures are complete we shall probably know exactly how 
we stand, but until then nothing can be done. It is pure 
guess-work to speculate as to the size of the commitments 
now open in the House, and the amount of money lent to 
the Stock Exchange. All kinds of schemes have been put 
forward; one gentleman proposes that a trust be formed 
and that the Stock Exchange subscription be raised in 
order to meet the interest on such a trust, but this gentle¬ 
man very much under-estimates the amount of the open 
account. I do not believe that it is possible to carry such 
a financial operation to a successful issue. Indeed, I do 
not believe that any power on earth can help the Stock Ex¬ 
change ; certainly one half the members are hopelessly in¬ 
solvent, and the other half have either no money or have 
borrowed large sums from their bankers. There are very 
few firms who could write a cheque for the whole amount 
they now have open with their clients and still have some 
capital left. Of course a great many clients will pay up 
gradually; no one expects that everyone will refuse or 
find himself unable to pay for the securities he has pur¬ 
chased either as an investment or as a speculation. 

The committee does not intend to open the Stock Ex¬ 
change if it can help, but I am convinced that the longer 
the House remains closed the worse will be the damage 
when the crash does come. It is alw r ays better to face a 
disaster boldly; running away never pays. If the banks 
will give the brokers and their clients time, a large propor¬ 
tion of the open account can be liquidated. A certain pro¬ 
portion will be a total loss; some brokers think that 50 
per cent, will be lost; others put it at 25 per cent., but 
everyone admits that the loss will be great. 

\V r ar utterly destroys all credit. This is the history of 
all great conflicts, and no amount of argument can pos¬ 
sibly evade the issue. To patch up a panic is always 
foolish. Credit once destroyed can only be rebuilt bv per¬ 
sistent and long continued labour. The war is likely to 

last three vcars, and all securities mav be confidently ex- 
* * + 

pected to shrink in value by at least 50 per cent, before 
peace is proclaimed ; therefore wise people will exchange 
such paper securities as they possess for agricultural land, 
which will certainly rise in price as food becomes scarcer. 

The Government seem to me to have acted in a foolish 
manner from the very beginning to the very end. It was 
wrong to proclaim a moratorium, because this compelled 
an extension of the Bank Holiday. The banks should have 
been kept open, and they should have been supplied with 
paper money the moment it was seen that a panic was 
pending. No foresight was shown ; everybody knew* that 
war was certain, and that if it came panic must follow. The 


Bank Rate should have been raised to 10 per cent, the week 
preceding the declaration of war, the Bank Act should have 
been suspended and paper money issued. It is senseless to 
reply that it is easy to be wise after the event. Dozens 
of people in the City knew' what was going to happen. If 
they did not know they could have read the forecast in The 
Academy, which was quite clear. 

When the Government found itself faced with a banking 
panic it closed the banks, allowed the Stock Exchange to 
close, and issued a paltry amount of paltry notes. In 
issuing these notes it did its best to invalidate the issue 
by charging the banks 5 per cent, interest payable monthly, 
or equal to 5$ per cent, per annum. How could they ex¬ 
pect banks to advance freely to their customers unless 
they charged at least 7^ per cent, for' the advances when 
they themselves had to pay the Government 5J? The bank¬ 
notes should have been issued at nominal interest, say 1 
per cent. That would have permitted a reasonable profit 
on all advances. Not only had the banks to pay 5J per 
cent., but they had also to give a floating charge on 
all their assets, and this floating charge is to be legalised 
by an Act of Parliament. I consider that the whole thing 
deserves the severest condemnation. 

Then, again, the question of the Bank of England buy¬ 
ing bills “without recourse* 1 was handled without dis¬ 
crimination. It was well known that the banks and accept¬ 
ance houses held large quantities of foreign paper. The 
Government decided that it would purchase this foreign 
paper at the expense of the ratepayer. This it did through 
the Bank of England, which it guaranteed against loss. 
Everyone in the City knew that the transaction was 
amateurish in the extreme, and there was not a single 
banker or financier who did not immediately plant upon 
the Bank of England all the rubbishing bills in his pos¬ 
session. This week we read that the Bank has gone back 
on its word and gives notice that all bills that it has 
bought “without recourse*’ will be debited to the firms 
if they are not paid at maturity or re-accepted. How the 
Bank can possibly do this I cannot see. Indeed, no one 
in Lombard Street thinks that the notice is seriously 
meant; but it shows how muddled both the Government 
and the Bank of England must have become. 

I repeat that my plan was the only business proposition 
that would have helped us : to issue 50 per cent, of the 
face value of trustee securities in currency. Such a plan 
would have given all the banks ample funds, w’ould have 
prevented any run, and w'ould also have saved such of the 
discount houses as are solvent. It is no use trying to 
bolster up absolutely insolvent firms, and a moratorium 
only makes things worse. Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

PRECAUTION ! 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Some people arc puzzled that the German Navy 
does not come out and fight. Is not the explanation that 
it does not want to be sent to Jellicoe? Yours truly, 

Briton. 


PERIODICALS. 

Publishers* Circular; Literary Digest; Fortnightly Re¬ 
view; Bookseller; Educational Times; Collegian; 
Vineyard; Crucible; School World; Second Report of 
the Association Concordia of Japan; Xineteenth Cen¬ 
tury and After; English Review. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

HHHE Session 1914-15 in the Faculties of Arts, Science Medical 
Sc !^ ncc *» and Engineering, will begin on Monday. October ah 
the Faculty of Laws on 1 hursdav, October 8th. The Provost and 

6th an f S om attCOd 0,1 Monda >’ ° c,ob < ,r 5th. and Tuesday, October 
cj?? ? a m ’ , °. 1 P m * for th( ‘ ad niission of Studcnjs. Intend¬ 
ing Students are invited to communicate with the Provost as soon 
as possible. The Slade School of Fine Art will nn#*n a 

October 3 th, and Students may be admitted on or bidorc that date^’ 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP. 

A Golds mid Entrance Scholarship tenable in the Faculty of Fn 

ssapfttsis isxzr* ■” * - t 

Faculty of Arts. 

Faculty of Laws. 

Faculty of Medical Science*. 

Faculty of Science. 

Faculty of F.ngineering. 

Indian School. 

Slade Schoo! of Fine Art (Drawing, Painting and Sculpture) 

Denar ,ucn. nf h r' C,Ur '' an<l D, ‘ pi,r ""' ! " of T ""'" Planning, 
department of Economics. ® 

Department of Public Health. 

Postgraduate Courses and Arrangements 'or Re search 
Postgraduate and Research Work is provided lor in all Departments 

W ALTER W. SKTON, M.A., 

I nivcrsitv College, London. Secretary. 

_(Gower Street.) 

f PO AUTHORS.—Publisher of Fiction, Poetry, and General Litera- 
X ture, preparing attractive list for issue on Abatement of W ar 

in tHe ^ ^Lnce to 
PreSS ' M * lory Hou ^ I ' ea, he,sioLe | 

J ° w RP? a L,ST,C "^ SECRETARIAL TRAINING for LADIES 

E lr .i| Ra , P ' ; ^ 5 ’ Cma " C coachin K- Six months* course from any dale. 

SECRETARm UC r> < PkiP^ n ' le ! e P hone or » ri ‘«=. the TRIANGLE 
SELKETAR IAI. OFFICES, bi. South Motion Street. W. 

promptly and accurately done. tod.perTo^ 
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B A v^s G ^ S „ ,N BOOKS-EipUng-s Complete - Works. 25 
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Joly s Legend m Japanese Art, £2 2s.; Morrison Painlers of japan' 
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?, r „’ 9 ”? r s . rales - ,ar «e paper, Ulus, by Rackham, £2 2s. ; 

Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 142 vols., cloth, £16 16s. • Porter’s 
Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £3 3 s. ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 
•• Hustrated, £ 17 17s. ; Gould’s History Freemasonry , thick 
vols;, morocco binding, £2 2s.. cost £6 6s 7 ; j ;lm es’ Patera and 

Vanished°and V V ° h ! £i 'V' Habershon Records of Old f.ondon. 
Vanished and Vanishing, coloured plates, folio, £2 2s. • Yeats’ Coll 

ected Works, 8 vols £3 3 s. ; Walpote’, Letters, large pa~r °6 

DitehfiMH v*’ ’• P. scar W ' lde ' by L. E. Ingleby, 12s. 6d., for 4s. (kl. ; I 
Ditchfield Vanishing England, 15s., for 6s. 6d. ; Landor’s Lhasa 2 

J"?!’* "* w ; 42 *’’ t? r *« s : Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 2 vols.. Cam- , 
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I Macmillan’s List. 

EARL OF CROMER. 

Political and Literary Essays. By the 

Right Hon. the EARL OF CRO&ER, O.M., 
G.C.B. 8vo. 10 *. 6d. net. [Tuesday. 

VOL. IV. JUST READY. 

Macaulay's History of England. 

l Edition- Ediled b, c. H. 
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STEPHEN ORAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 
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By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of '« With 
the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem.” With 32 
Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, 
o. 8*. 6d. net. [Sept. 18. 

THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 
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and the Issues set out, in brief form, from the 
Diplomatic Correspondence and Speeches of 

Sewed^d. BySIREDWAR DCOOK. 8vo 

The Meaning of the War for Labour— 
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Notes of the Week 

A Momentous Week 

I T has been a week of momentous movement and 
momentous announcement—not the least moment¬ 
ous being the Allies’ agreement to make no peace 
terms except jointly. Lord Kitchener and General Joffre 
have played a greater game of “wait and see” than 
Mr. Asquith ever dreamed of. A week ago the French 
Government packed up and left Paris for Bordeaux. 
No one seemed much concerned because everyone ex¬ 
pected things. The Germans advanced almost within 
sight of the Paris forts only to change their course with 
a suddenness which was hardly in the original pro¬ 
gramme. Sir John French and General Pau assumed 
the offensive and a new big battle commenced, 
whilst the Germans began to retreat. What did 
it all mean? “The time has come,” was General 
Joffre’s proclamation to his troops. For a fort¬ 

night past we have been informed that a quar¬ 
ter of a million Russians were being taken 
through France to England. The information is 
now said to be true, but is unconfirmed. If it were true 
everything would be explained. With Russians land¬ 
ing to the north and British Indians to the south, with 
an unbroken battle front of 200 miles opposed to them 
by the Allies, with Russia crushing Austria in Galicia, 
and with the Belgians active and so desperate that they 
have opened the dykes about Malines and sent numbers 
of the invaders to an ignominious and watery grave, 
the tide would seem to have turned. Germany’s advance 
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has been magnificent, but it may prove to have been 
more magnificent than wise. Even more masterly has 
been the retirement of the Allies, and it begins to look 
now as though the Kitchener rod in pickle, for which we 
have patiently waited, were about to be used with effect. 
Mr. Lloyd George says we shall win, if we do not win 
otherwise, with the silver bullet. Meantime the leaden 
bullet seems to be giving a fair account of itself. 

The Work o! Our Army 

Wholly good is the lengthy official report down to 
September 3 of the work of the British Army. Tiie 
account of the manner in which our men protected the 
line of the French armies from “ a deadly turning 
attack ” and fought continuous rearguard actions 
against the persistent efforts of the Germans to over¬ 
whelm them, is inspiriting reading. Our losses, some 
15,000, have been heavy, but not disproportionate to 
the military achievement. “ There is no doubt what¬ 
ever,” says the report, “that our men have estab¬ 
lished a personal ascendancy over the Germans, and 
that they are conscious of the fact that, with anything 
like even numbers, the result would not be doubtful.” 
Nothing probably in history is finer than the showing 
the British troops have made. Every man of them has 
proved himself a hero. The circumstances in which 
they have fought have not been altogether to their 
liking. The French are impetuous, and retirement for 
them has been a great trial. But the British, without 
the impetuous instincts of the Frenchmen, understand 
better what it means to go forward than to retreat. 
Judging by the number of missing, some of them were 
unduly tardy in retirement. We should not have been 
surprised had the number been larger. 

Burning Words 

Mr. Asquith at the Guildhall last week seemed to 
leave no word unsaid which could show the world that 
Great Britain would not falter in the great task she 
has in hand. Yet Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Balfour, and 
Mr. Winston Churchill discovered quite a few stirring 
periods with which to drive home the points made by 
the Prime Minister in his rousing call to the nation. 
Mr. Asquith lifted the quarrel above material grounds: 
it is, he said, a spiritual conflict. It is a conflict in 
which, without any solicitation on our part, the self- 
governing Dominions and the splendid forces of our 
Indian Empire elect to take a share. Let us follow 
Pitt’s example, said the Prime Minister. Germany 
sought to traffick in what she believed to be British 
baseness or British poltroonery. At her door lies re¬ 
sponsibility for the “ illimitable sufferings ” which now 
afflict the world. In burning words Mr. Asquith de¬ 
clared that “ sooner than be a silent witness, which 
meant in fact a silent accomplice, of this tragic 
triumph of force over law and freedom, I would rather 
see this country of ours blotted out of the page of 
history.” Blotted out we probably should have been 
if we had stood by whilst Belgium was violated and 
France crushed. We should have had to intervene 
and have moved too late, and, as Lord Rosebery has 
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reminded us, we should only have aggravated our 
humiliation bv the remorse of our initial hesitation. 

••This Tricky Shopkeepers' War" 

Tragedy must always have its comic relief. The 
Cologne Gazette is not usually regarded as a comic 
paper. Its defence of Germany against the charge of 
barbarism is almost screamingly funny. Its “good 
German conscience* * speaks when it retorts on Ger¬ 
many’s accusers: 

What kind of humanity was it to arrange that 
Russians, Frenchmen, and Englishmen should assail 
us and our ally together, that England should set the 
Japanese on us, and that eight States should declare 
war upon us? And was it humane that England 
should let loose this tricky shopkeepers* war by cut¬ 
ting us off from foreign countries, undermining the 
conditions of our existence, while holding back her 
Fleet in cowardly fashion from battle and making 
prizes of our merchantmen? Is this the way to show 
humanity and love of mankind? And then they howl 
because our bold airmen throw bombs on Antwerp 
and Paris ! 

The ruthless destroyers of Louvain squeal because they 
are not permitted to carry on business as usual in a 
tricky shopkeepers’ war ! 

To Boom Germany 

A pretty little scheme of quiet blackmail on the part 
of an association of German companies, plus the Ger¬ 
man Government, was exposed by a Parliamentary 
Paper issued on Friday last. It appears that the mem¬ 
bers of an enthusiastic meeting of spotless knights of 
industry, convened at Berlin in February, promised 
annual subscriptions to the amount of £25,000 for the 
purpose of booming German affairs in the foreign 
Press; to this the Government added £12,500. Adver¬ 
tisements were to be given only to those papers which 
agreed to publish “German information” specially 
supplied, and trained journalist-detectives were to be 
sent, qualified to watch and to report on those papers 
which did not fulfil the terms. Unfortunately for the 
success of the plan, the cat was let out of the bag by 
the Deutsche Export Revue, and with an amusing 
blandness. The writer of the article pointed out that 
the journalist-detectives would soon be detected them¬ 
selves, and that " it would be better to fall back upon 
gentlemen already in touch with editorial offices, who 
could serve German interests without attracting so 
much attention.” So far, we have not had any visitors 
with a cheque in one hand and a paragraph in the other; 
but had they appeared, even before the advent of the 
war, we should have known what to do with them, as 
we are sure would all our reputable contemporaries. We 
imagine that the innocents who concocted the plot had 
small knowledge of English Editors. The Foreign 
Office is to be congratulated upon its neat exposure of 
these benevolent designs. 

Prophets A11—and Fiction 

fhe pen anticipates the sword and fiction makes 
nonsense of history- Some such impression is the in- 
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evitable outcome of a more or less diligent reading of 
the September reviews. The reviewers appear to 
have all been prophets of the war between Great 
Britain and Germany. The 'Nineteenth Century re¬ 
prints Mr. Harold F. Wyatt*s “Forecast and Fulfil¬ 
ment,” which appeared as long ago as April, 191 1 ; 
in the Fortnightly Review . Mr. Demetrius Boulger fore¬ 
saw that Germany would invade France through Bel¬ 
gium; in the English Review Mr. Frederic Harrison 
eighteen months ago foretold war with Germany as the 
result of the Balkan imbroglio, and so on; Mr. Maxse 
in the National Review has for years been hammering 
away at German duplicity and design, and is not at 
all taken by surprise that the War Lord has thrown 
down the mask. Wisdom before the event is the re¬ 
viewer’s role. It is almost a relief to take up the Corn- 
hill , and find that Mr. Arnold Bennett has turned 
history into fiction. Sir Herbert Stephen is quite severe 
with Mr. Bennett because he antedates the first Boer 
war bv a year. Better be a prophet whose false predic¬ 
tions are forgotten but who can claim credit when anti¬ 
cipation proves intelligent, than a novelist who does 
not verify his fiction ! 

Rear-Admiral Mahan on Sea Power To-day 

We print this week the latest article from the pen of 
the most popular and accomplished of living writers on 
naval subjects. Rear-Admiral Mahan’s books—among 
them “The Influence of Sea Power on History,” and 
the “Life of Nelson”—have probably done more than 
those of any other writer to bring home to the British 
race the real meaning of sea power—a meaning which 
every day of the war so far has served to illustrate. 
Rear-Admiral Mahan has conveyed a great lesson from 
the United States to Europe, a lesson which we in 
Great Britain had grasped instinctively rather than de¬ 
liberately and consciously. His intellectual and 
literary gifts are reinforced by long experience. He 
was for forty years in the United States navy, and is 
one of the few sailors who have enjoyed as great lite- 

rarv as service distinction. Rear-Admiral Mahan’s 
* 

views on “Sea Power in the Present War,” which will 
be found elsewhere in this number of The ACADEMY, 
will, we are sure, be read with equal interest and ad¬ 
vantage. 

Henniker Heaton 

Emigrant, squatter, commercial traveller, journalist, 
newspaper proprietor, Imperial postal reformer, Sir 
John Henniker Heaton was a living contradiction of 
the unkindly suggestion that self-made men make 
themselves extremely badly. He was so genial a per¬ 
sonality, and did such good and far-reaching work, 
that it was not easy to understand the spiteful things 
sometimes said of him. Some people even denied him 
credit for the authorship of the articles which appeared 
over his signature. He did the Empire the greatest 
service in securing penny postage after twenty years 
of strenuous agitation. His merits were tardily recog¬ 
nised by a baronetcy. He looked Sir John every inch 
of him, but he loved to be known as Henniker. 
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To a Pacifist—Now 

By way of brave men’s arms you live in peace 
To prattle emptily, and subtly take 
The slimy twistings of the fistless snake. 

O venom of the tongue! It gives release 
To coward promptings from your school of ease. 
Sum up your reason, man! Grow bold, and make 
A brave resolve to live for England’s sake, 

Like unto sons beyond and on her seas! 

Whole-souled for Peace, thrust on us now is War. 
Shrink not, and fail not. Stand ! for it shall come 
That friend and foe shall know we fight before 
The van of freedom as we fought of yore. 

Shatter the brutal Teuton’s iron thumb, 

Or, in our tongue of Shakespeare, be thou dumb! 

W. Brown. 


The New Pope and the War 

N EVER was a Pontiff elected to greater responsi¬ 
bilities than have been thrust upon Benedict 
XV. We have it on good authority that his predecessor 
died under the weight of them. From the little we 
know of the new Pope we may surmise that he will not 
be broken by the load he has to carry. He has shown 
qualities of vigorous statesmanship. He is no peasant- 
priest, but of noble birth, and schooled for his office 
by the great Rampolla. Years, too, are on his side. 
Certainly he should be no lay-figure robed in the 
purple. 

The Papacy has been identified with a long period 
of inactivity. For forty years now the one consistent 
policy of the Vatican has been veiled hostility to the 
national life and aspirations of the Italian people and 
reliance upon the hated Austrian. So little has the 
papal influence been felt in temporal affairs that even 
so relatively insignificant a show of authority as the 
Ne Temere incident in Ireland evoked a storm out of 
all proportion to the principle it supported. This 
quiescence in mundane affairs has come to be regarded 


as the correct attitude of the occupant of St. Peter’s 
Chair. But can this attitude be observed in face of 
the supreme tragedy which has convulsed Christen¬ 
dom ? If the Papacy is to be regarded as the supreme 
authority, as the infallible guide, and as the source 
of all divine inspiration, even in Catholic communi¬ 
ties, can the Apostolic head of the Church remain a 
passive spectator of Europe turned into a shambles ? 

Such a confession of impotence would be intolerable 
to the type of prelate that Benedict XV is said to be. 
And yet it may well be asked, What can he do? A 
first step towards mediation would be reconciliation 
with the Quirinal. Overtures in this direction, how¬ 
ever, would in all probability infuriate Austria, the 
special champion of Orthodox Catholicism, even if 
Italy were not ranged on the side of the Triple Entente 
before any step could be taken. 

Again, all Latin Catholics, French, Italian, Spanish, 
would bitterly resent any attempt to hold the scales 
evenly between them and their Teutonic co-religionists. 
Priest-ridden Ireland herself would rebel against the 
expression of any pro-German sentiment. And Vatican 
sentiment is known to lean heavily towards the Teutonic 
Allies. This is only natural when it is remembered 
that in the Eastern theatre the conflict is a religious as 
well as a racial war. The racial antagonism of Slav 
and Teuton is not more intense than the sectarian 
animosity between Catholic and Orthodox. Only by 
the success of the Austro-German forces can vast 
accretion of power to the Orthodox Church be diverted. 
The humiliation of the Dual Monarchy will almost 
inevitably react adversely on what remains of Papal 
influence. 

Clearly, the fortunes of the Hapsburgs and the 
Vatican are knit together. But, as we have said, 
the last thing that Benedict XV can show is his 
sympathy with Vienna. There are many millions of 
the faithful ranged in the opposing camps. America 
and Canada find between them a substantial propor¬ 
tion of Peter’s pence. These channels of revenue would 
shrink rapidly at the first exhibition of Teutonic 
favouritism. 

But is strictly impartial intervention possible ? 
Only, we think, in a purely spiritual direction. More¬ 
over, the appeal can only be effectual in Catholic com¬ 
munities. It is not to be expected that Russia or Great 
Britain is going to be profoundly moved by any ex¬ 
hortation from the Vatican. The Pope may work with 
other spiritual authorities on behalf of peace, but his 
intercession will have no pontifical weight outside the 
ranks of those who owe him allegiance. 
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Sea Power and the Present War 

BY REAR-ADMIRAL ALFRED T. MAHAN, U.S.N. (retired). 


T HE fundamental principles of 
warfare are the same on land 
and on sea. Military war, com¬ 
monly so called, and naval war, 
arc the two great principal sub¬ 
divisions—specialisations—of the 

military art. Each contains within 
itself certain minor specialisations 
which it is needless here to name. 

One of the chief factors entering 
the conduct of war is the question 
of communications. The now some¬ 
what familiar saying that “an army, 
like a snake, moves on its stomach,” 
means in last analysis that the com¬ 
munications of an army with its 
sources of food supply are vital to 
its action. The proverb applies to 
all other necessaries of daily military exertion—rein¬ 
forcements, ammunition, and so forth; in the case of a 
navy, its coal supply also. 

On a broader scale, that which is true of armies is 
true also of the countries to which they belong, as soon 
as those countries emerge from the most primitive stage 
of existence. It becomes increasingly so as civilisation 
advances. The paralysis that spread through the 
business world in the first fortnight of the war testifies 
to the insecurity of communications—intercourse of 
every kind—between nations, due to imminent war. 

Water being the greatest, simplest, and easiest mode 
of communication between countries, imparts to naval 
warfare its most determinative feature. This applies 
not only to the severance of communications, but to the 
characteristic method of action. The battles of naval 
warfare are few compared w'ith those of land; it is the 
unremitting daily silent pressure of naval force, when 
it has attained control of the sea against an opponent— 
the sustained blocking of communication—which has 
made sea power so decisive an element in the history 
of the world. To realise this we have only to consider 
a few of the items upon which highly organised nations 
depend for the well-being of their population : food, 
raw materials for manufacture, exports to pay for im¬ 
ports, the carriage of specie in moments of emergency. 
By far the greater part of these is effected by sea, by 
lake, or by river. 

Attention having been fixed upon this factor in his¬ 
tory, it has brought into existence what is now in point 
of power the second greatest navy of the world. Refore 
1870 Germany was in the main an agricultural country, 
capable in great measure of living off itself, and in so 
far independent of the sea. Its commerce, outside of 
the then free cities, was mostly carried by other than 
German ships; its navy was negligible in any great 
European combination. But since 1879, with the in¬ 
stallation of the protective system, manufactures have 


increased vastly, the national 
wealth has grown, the population 
has flowed increasingly from the 
fields to the city, a great mercantile 
marine has grown up under the 
Imperial flag. 

With the merchant shipping, 
though lagging somewhat behind 
in point of time, has coine the 
navy. Tha general necessity for 
such protection was emphasised to 
Imperial Germany by the geo¬ 
graphical position of Great Britain, 
which lies across all the sea com¬ 
munications of Germany, except 
her relatively trivial intercourse 
with the Baltic. In case of war 
between the two countries, the 
whole carrying trade under the German flag would be 
stopped immediately, of which fact we at this moment 
are receiving striking instances. War would remove 
both British and German merchant ships as sea-carriers 
for the maintenance of Germany's commercial system, 
thus disorganising the entire social structure as resting 
upon industries. 

Not only so, but neutral merchantmen could be de¬ 
barred from entrance to German ports by blockade, a 
recognised method of war. In war, Germany would 
have to depend for all that she drew f from the sea in 
peace upon adjacent neutral ports, such as those of the 
Rhine, the mouth of which is in Holland, whence by 
the stream access is had to the interior of Germany. It 
is evident, however, that communication thus limited 
resembles the sudden substitution of a single-track rail¬ 
road for one of four. All ships of Germany and 
Britain, the two chief carriers, are eliminated, and 
neutrals restricted; not to mention that the said neutrals 
are already largely occupied in other commercial 
relations. 

Such in broad outline were the reasons which deter¬ 
mined Germany to undertake a navy which, to use the 
official definition, should be so strong that the greatest 
naval Power would hesitate to provoke hostilities. Yet 
such a moment has arrived, and under circumstances of 
conduct on the part of Germany w'hich seem to show’ 
that she deliberately provokes the hostility; that, in¬ 
stead of hesitation, Great Britain is compelled not to 
dare to hesitate. 

Having given the general features of the situation, 
let us turn now to the specific conditions in the North 
Sea, beyond any probable doubt the chief theatre of 
this great naval war. Within the last year Germany 
has adopted the policy of keeping in full commission, 
prepared for instant action, a much larger part than 
before of her available fleet. The coincidence of this 
system with the recent transactions seems to emphasise 
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the deliberate preparation with which she has flung her • 
glove into the face of the world. I have not at hand 
as precise information as I could wish, nor the means 
of obtaining it at once; but I believe I am right in 
saying that Great Britain has, also in commission, a 
force with sufficient margin of strength, in all arms, 
over that of Germany, having regard only to a collision 
between the two fleets. Germany, therefore, might wish 
to postpone action till a happy blow, or happy chance, 
diminish the inequality. Great Britain, for the same 
reason, should desire to force action, though it is pos¬ 
sible she may wish to delay in order that her fleet may 
be reinforced by units already approaching readiness. 
In the balance of such considerations so much depends 
upon individual judgment, and upon particular circum- . 
stances, that it is impossible to speak positively as to 
probable action. Great Britain's reserves of force much 
exceed those of Germany. 

Blockade, for reasons given above, is the readiest 
means of forcing action. It will bring the pressure of 
sea power directly and continuously upon the daily life 
of Germany. More than any other one means, 
blockade crushed the South in our War of Secession. 
By international law, a valid blockade requires only 
the presence, before the port blockaded, of vessels 
sufficient to constitute a real danger for a neutral 
attempting to enter. Light cruisers are sufficient for 
this. That they may not be driven off, the main fleet 
must be near enough to meet that of the enemy if it 
come out; for, if driven off, the blockade is legally 
removed. But it is not necessary that the main fleet 
keep so close as to be seriously exposed to submarine 
by day, or to torpedo by night, for the above definition 
of blockade is very elastic. 

Let us suppose that Great Britain has thus established 
a formal blockade of the German North Sea coast, 
from the boundary of Holland to that of Denmark, 
and that the German battle fleet, for reasons of its own, 
chooses not to leave its port for immediate battle. There 
are two chief positions in which it can rest securely : 
either the entrance to the Kiel Canal on the east, or at 
the new great naval base of Wilhelmshaven, twenty 
miles west of the mouth of the Elbe. Whichever it 
choose, the fleet will be together—concentrated. It will 
not risk division, with the chance that in seeking to 
unite one part may be overwhelmed by the whole British 
force. It being probable that even when united the 
total is less than the British aggregate, it is natural to 
suppose that the time of waiting will be signalised by 
attempts to reduce this margin by attacks of torpedo- 
boats, of submarines, and very probably of aircraft. 
In this war we may look for fairly decisive tests of 
the actual value of these new means of warfare; for the 
opponents are skilled, enterprising, and trained, which 
was not the case with the Russians in the naval war of 
ten years ago. 

I should anticipate that the blockade proper would 
be maintained by a very numerous body of ligh* 
cruisers and torpedo vessels, so near the entrance as 
effectually to watch all attempts of hostile torpedo- 
vessels to come out. The main fleet, the necessary 
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object of the enemy's torpedoes, would remain out of 
sight by day; and after dark would change position, 
to be less readily found by any submarine that should 
elude its own scouts. Aircraft will be met by aircraft. 
Most current reasoning on the new weapons of war pro¬ 
ceeds on the vicious assumption that these new weapons 
will encounter only the battleship, overlooking that 
they must meet also their own kind. 

A very serious danger to the British blockade will be 
the Island of Heligoland, twenty-eight miles off the 
German coast, between the mouths of the Elbe and the 
Weser. Great Britain held this from the days of 
Napoleon to the year 1890, when it was ceded to Ger¬ 
many by the Government of the late Lord Salisbury in 
exchange for the relinquishment of the German claim 
to the Island of Zanzibar. It is told of Lord Salisbury, 
a very wise man, that he said of military precaution 
that soldiers would wish to fortify the moon against 
an invasion from Mars. I apprehend that during some 
weeks British naval officers will wish that this par¬ 
ticular moon had not been surrendered as an outpost to 
the German Mars. The island, though little over a 
mile in length and a third of a mile across, is now a 
heavily fortified torpedo base; and as it projects the 
German torpedo defences so far seaward, it will modify 
the position possible to the British fleet, while the need 
to watch it will diminish the force available for closing 
torpedo ports on the mainland. Such is the effect of 
Heligoland. For the rest, granted clear weather, the 
task of watching torpedo exits is arduous, but yet 
practicable to the degree to which military security can 
ever extend. War cannot be made without running 
risks. Of these, fog probably is the greatest, but in it 
position can be changed unseen. 

After the preliminaries follows the possible en¬ 
counter of the main fleets. About this it is impossible 
to predict. I believe the probabilities all are that when 
the collision comes the British numbers will be superior; 
that, whether soon or late, the Germans, if they fight at 
all, must accept this very serious disadvantage. Of 
course, the question of relative efficiency enters. I know 
no reason to believe that of the Germans to be greater. 
Their thoroughness is known, and I have had described 
to me, by a British officer of German family relations, 
the mode of imparting knowledge practised on their 
conscripts. It suggested to me somewhat the process 
of fattening turkeys for Christmas. The advantage 
the British have, in my judgment, is that their enlist¬ 
ment system for the crews is voluntary and continuous; 
that of the Germans is conscript and short service. So 
far as this is true, the contrast is that between a lifelong 
profession, with its acquired second nature, and that of 
an episodical period in the main course of life. A 
French officer once said to me of their conscription, 
“We keep our men too short a time." In the general, 
the officers of the two Services may be assumed to be 
equal. Men of particular ability can be revealed only 
by war. —.. 

The “War Book of Facts" (Dawson and Sons, 2s. 6d. 
net' is already in its second edition. 
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The Modern Hun 

By Bart Kennedy. 

''HE arrogance of the German Hun is as boundless 
as his savagery. He would fill the world with 
Teutonic culture, and one of his methods of doing this 
is the sacking and ravaging and burning of beautiful 
Louvain with its priceless works of art. He murders 
thousands of women and children and defenceless men. 
And he does this without the shadow of even a military 
excuse. His lie concerning the alleged shooting at the 
troops by the civilians of Louvain is as gross and as 
palpable as his savagery. He spares neither age nor 
sex nor nationality. He murders an American minister 
of the Gospel. It would be interesting to know what 
the United States of America will have to say to this. 

It is undeniable that one of the many things that 
the world can do well without is the culture of the new 
Hun. He does not play fair even according to the very 
loose rules of the stern and dreadful game of war. He 
does things that the most savage hordes might well 
flinch from. Yes, the world can do without his culture. 

And it can do without him. 

He must be destroyed. The world must combine 
against him. Indeed, it will combine against him. 
When he murdered wholesale the defenceless inhabi¬ 
tants of Louvain and burned the town he made out his 
death-warrant. And not all the might of his arms will 
enable him to evade this warrant. Even should he 
take Paris, this warrant will not be evaded. The new 
Hun must go. 

For the world could not afford to have him exist. 

And now let me speak from personal knowledge of 
actual facts. Some time ago I was sent to Germany 
by a leading London daily paper to gauge the state of 
feeling there generally towards England. I may say 
that I went there with a strong prepossession in favour 
of Germany. It seemed to me that too much had been 
made of the idea that the German people were hostile 
to England. I may say also in passing that a strong 
attempt was made to influence me by Count Bemstorff, 
who was then at the German Embassy here in London. 

I will not now go into the details of how the meeting 
between myself and him was brought about. I will 
just content myself by saying that the meeting was 
arranged by two German secret agents who were mem¬ 
bers of a certain political club to which I then belonged. 

Count Bemstorff said to me that the Press here in 
London did a great deal of harm by fomenting discord 
between England and Germany. He said that it was 
my duty to do what I could in the direction of en¬ 
deavouring to remove this discord. 1 heartily agreed 
with him. Till I got to Germany! 

When I got there, I found that the idea of war with 
England was a most popular one—that it ran through 
every class, that it permeated everywhere. I made a 
tour of the German Empire. On all sides it was the 
same. War with England ! War with England ! 

My strong prepossession in favour of Germany natur¬ 
ally vanished. I felt that it was my duty as an 
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Englishman to put things as I found them. So I wrote 
as strongly as I could to the effect that Germany meant 
1 to make war upon England at the first favourable 
opportunity. I set out the evidence, which was incon¬ 
trovertible. I published my book, “ The German 
Danger. 99 

W hen I met the two German secret agents in London 
they were angry with me. They told me that I had 
; got them into trouble with Count Bemstorff. But I 
received their anger with philosophy. I had done my 
duty as an Englishman. 

The truth of the matter is that the whole German 
nation has become utterly brutalised. In the sense that 
it may become obsessed with a single idea, the psycho¬ 
logy of a nation may be compared with that of an in¬ 
dividual. The Germans, as a whole, have the idea 
that it is their destiny to expand and eventually Ger¬ 
manise the world. Their method of accomplishing this 
is to begin by the crushing of all opposition by force of 
arms. They must smash everything in front of them. 
And when they have prepared the ground with the 
dreadful plough of War they will sow the seed of 
Germanisation. 

For more than a generation they have worshipped 
the god Force. The genesis of this worship lay in the 
personality of the ferocious Bismarck. The Germans 
have been taught that they must become Huns so as 
to evangelise the world. They must kill and strike 
terror into the hearts of all. They must slay and deso¬ 
late and burn—and then educate on German lines of 
culture ! 

The German national point of view is coldly and 
methodically presented by their sinister philosopher, 
Bernhardi. This man is an example of that very rare 
being—the man of intellect who is a man of evil. He 
coldly points out the most effective way to crush and 
slay. The man of intellect is almost always one who is 
sympathetic with mankind. The serene tolerance of 
understanding belongs to him. He realises that it is 
the fraternal idea, and the fraternal idea alone, that 
in the end will save man. 

But the great mental power of the German, Bem- 
hardi, is directed to the end of the enslavement of his 
fellow men. He would enslave even his countrymen— 
the German Huns. 

He says that the English system of allowing her 
colonies to govern themselves, absolute in their own 
way, is unwise. We shall see if this be so. 

The life of the world has run, and will run, through 
profound reaches of time. There have been times in 
its life when the thing we call Progress has gone for¬ 
ward—times when it has gone back. Human liberty 
has been crushed in the mire. Human liberty has 
boldly reared its head. 

We are fighting now' for human liberty. We are 
fighting the new Hun. He is infinitely more terrible 
than the Hun of old. He has power and intellect and 
great knowledge of the dreadful science of destruction. 

If he wins he will enslave the world. 

But he will not win. 
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An Open Letter 

to 

Field-Marshal Earl Kitchener, 

K.P. etc. 

Y Lord,—Was it by mere lucky accident or deep- 
laid design that you were in England and 
available at the very moment when acute crisis made 
your presence of first-rate importance to the Govern¬ 
ment and the Empire? Nothing will ever induce the 
unsophisticated to believe that sheer coincidence ac¬ 
counted for the assembly of the Grand Fleet at Spit- 
head at so psychological a moment, and I am a little 
curious to know whether your vacation and the Naval 
Review were entirely independent events. 

Whatever the explanation, it was with real relief we 
learned that you were on the spot in the hour of crisis. 
It tickles my g not too abundant and rather sardonic sense 
of humour to think* of you as War Minister in a 
Radical Government. Roll parts of a Bismarck, a 
Moltke, a Napoleon, and a Wellington into one human 
frame, and leaven the whole with the Sphinx, and in 
that compound, it might be said, we should get the 
popular concept of K. of K. By the way, the fact that 
you are spoken of as K. of K. is no mean answer to 
those who contend that you are not popular. No man 
would ever be designated by his initials, even under the 
alliterative lure, who had not appealed to the popular 
imagination and secured some measure of the people’s 
sentimental regard. 

How did you get the reputation for being so unsolv- 
able a riddle? “The victor of Omdurman remains as 
perplexing as the Sphinx at Gizeh,’* wrote Mr. W. F. 
Aitken a few years ago in a delightful brochure, every 
page of which seemed to me to reveal a perfectly in¬ 
telligible personality. Mr. Aitken reproduced the story 
of the Boer Delilah, who spoke of you as “a living 
death’s head’’ because, forsooth, you did not fall a 
victim to her wiles. The story convinced me not that 
you were inscrutable or worse, but that she was a 
conceited hussy, as over-confident of victory as others 
who have measured their quality against your own. 

Honestly, this talk of your Sphinx-like character is 
to me just a wee bit silly. The fact simply is, you 
have a superb habit of keeping your own counsel and 
of not revealing to “the blunt monster with uncounted 
heads’’ those things which it were better the blunt 
monster did not know. You may push this tendency 
too far; the censorship in the present war is perhaps 
an instance. Often you might relieve public feeling by 
judicious communicativeness, just as in the anxious 
days of Khartoum you might have relieved Gordon’s 
longing for information which you withheld lest 
stupidity or treachery might serve the enemy. 

You are relentless in this as in some other matters 
because you are less sure of others than of yourself. 
Henry Pearse once wrote that your “ sublime con¬ 
fidence*’ in yourself struck the Sudan sheikhs as a 
consciousness that you had some mysterious and mighty 
power behind you. That is an absolutely true diag¬ 
nosis. You know you are a strong man, and if you 
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have sometimes been amused at the interpretation put 
upon your character you have also recognised the value 
of that interpretation and sought to maintain the char¬ 
acter. A disciplinarian and a master organiser, you 
would not accomplish your purpose if you did not 
tread on some pet corns, upset some pet theories, and 
shock some pet habits. But to speak of you as a hard 
man, a cold man, an unsympathetic man, is a proclama¬ 
tion of sheer ignorance. Since you took over the reins 
of the War Office and set to work to accomplish what 
most people would have regarded as a hopeless task, 
you have naturally had to sweep aside much cherished 
and wishy-washy sentiment; but you have loyally ac¬ 
cepted the conditions imposed by a very mania for 
liberty, and I fail to detect any line, either in your 
remarks in the House of Lords, in your appeal for 
recruits, or in your announcement of the duty of the 
nation towards soldiers* wives and families, which does 
not redound to the credit equally of heart and head. 

With you at the War Office we do not expect to 
muddle through, but to win through by setting our 
teeth, daring all and systematically making whatever 
sacrifice may be necessary to success. You struck the 
blow which rescued the Sudan from the hideous barbar¬ 
ism of the Khalifa, and you are just in your element, 
I am sure, in assisting to save Europe from the almost 
equally hideous fate of German militarism. Strange 
that one like yourself, with a reputation for regime 
which the German Emperor might envy, should be 
called upon to take a leading part in smashing the 
pretensions of Kaiserdom ! I have an idea that you 
probably secretly wished you were in command of the 
Allied forces on the anniversary of Sedan. How you 
would have loved to make a big bid for victory—and 
repeat on a larger scale the triumph of Paardeberg, 
when you rounded up the redoubtable Cronje and 
wiped out the memory of Majuba on Majuba’s anni¬ 
versary ! "Remember Gordon!’’ was the laconic but 
inspiring message you had for your men on the eve of 
Atbara, and “Remember Sedan,*’ one can well believe, 
would have been your battle-cry ten days ago. 

Some superior people—they shall be nameless in view 
of our national truce—have criticised your dispositions 
and shown conclusively that you ought to have been 
beaten by all the accepted rules of the game. You 
have, fortunately for our common humanity, made mis¬ 
takes, but you have always come out on top, and criti¬ 
cism of your methods reminds one of the bowler’s 
complaint when a batsman got a boundary off an im¬ 
possible ball: “Hang it, man, if you knew anything 
about cricket you would have been bowled.** The un¬ 
conventional methods of genius have a way of defeat¬ 
ing the best-laid plans of average efficiency. We want 
more of Kitchener methods in our national life, and 
if the war, ghastly experience though it be, lasts long 
enough you will metamorphose the manhood of our 
generation into fighting competency as you metamor¬ 
phosed the feeble fellaheen of Egypt into an Army 
capable of holding its own against the fanatic hordes 
at Omdurman. The cost of Liberty and the Voluntary 
System may lx* discounted when men like yourself are 
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at the call of a people prepared to foot the bill and 
face the martial music. 

My lord, the British Empire is proud of you, and it 
will be the more proud of you the more you dragoon 
its manhood into efficiency to resist as great a menace 
as Solyman or Napoleon brought to bear on Europe. 
I am, My Lord, Your Lordship’s Obedient Servant, 

Carneades, Juxr. 


War—Woman's Opportunity 

(From a Woman’s Point of View.) 

I. 


H AVE the public and the Press grasped the wide 
significance and the vast importance of the 
future opened to women by the war? Far be it from 
to depreciate the advice of the daily journals or to 
su. gest that it is beneath the intelligence of the edu¬ 
cated woman to attend to such important and practical 
a fairs as the making of bed socks or the avoidance of 
waste in family crusts. The readiness with which she has 
responded to calls upon her time and sympathy and in¬ 
telligence go far to prove that the traditional womanly 
spirit of our race is alive and warm; but it must have 
suggested itself to many readers of The Academy that 
the present crisis has within it the seeds of the solution 
of the great Feminist problem. If w r e are to consider and 
solve some of the numberless problems that are likely 
to arise, we are more likely to have matter that is stirring 
than sparkling or amusing, while it may yet be as 
practical as recipes for economical cooking or the 
making of flannelette shirts; in fact it is possible that 
such recipes may be embodied in them. 

While many writers have unearthed the old adage 
that men must work and women must weep, and have 
lauded the beauty of woman’s sympathy and her fitness 
to nurse the wounded, minister to the desolate, and 
safeguard supplies, I know of none who has shouted in 
Naming letters 44 Woman’s opportunity, will she take 
All eyes have been focussed on the battlefield, 
its desperate necessities—its tragedies—the ethical and 
economic questions arising from it. It has been well to 
emphasise the need of woman’s co-operation in the 
meeting of emergencies, in preparing for the wounded, 
in looking after those who are left, and in a hundred 
other ways. 

But this is already history. Garments and bandages 
have been made and are in the making in their 
thousands and tens of thousands; women have applied 
themselves to the question of food values and supplies 
and economics with ardour and success; hospitals have 
been given and furnished; luxuries and even neces¬ 
sities have been forgone joyfully in order that money 
may be forthcoming for relief; ingenious schemes have 

been hatched on every hand to find w’ork for the worker 
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and ameliorate the hardships consequent on the rise of 
prices to the very poor. 

This is but the outpost work of the great task that 
lies before our country in the reconstruction of busi- 
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ness and society under altered conditions. And in 
this reconstruction woman has to face the fact that for 
many years to come she will be called upon to act as 
man’s substitute, to fill inevitable gaps in every walk 
of life and condition of labour, to keep the mighty 
Empire to which she belongs in a high state of fitness 
and to do more than her share in fulfilling all its tradi¬ 
tions of honour and greatness. 

One is tempted to turn aside and moralise on the 
frequency with which the unexpected happens. The 
Feminist movement in this country has been one of 
its most disturbing features during the last quarter of a 
century; the growing unrest and need for expansion, 
the educated woman’s demand for recognition; the 
chafing against restraint which has led in some quarters 
to a war between the sexes; these things pointed to 
the necessity for a great reversal of conditions that 
should release pent-up forces without pfoducing de¬ 
vastating explosions. Women clamoured for the 
franchise thinking it contained the freedom of the City 
of Life and would unlock all doors to them, but the cry 
has been answered from a very different quarter and in 
a way that none could have desired. It appears that 
woman will step into her inheritance over portals lined 
with the dead and hung about with all the terrors and 
miseries of the most bloody war the world has ever 
known. Now is not the time for any to shrink from 
the destihv which comes to all from the knees of the 

w 

gods, and it remains for the women and girls ol 
England to go forward and grasp with both hands the 
opportunities which lie at their doors. The necessity 
of the hour is preparedness. 

We have lately had thrust upon us the paramount 
obligation under which every nation lies to be prepared 
for sudden emergency. Let us see to it then that the 
women of England prepare for any sudden call upon 
their strength, their intelligence, their powers of mind 
and body in these days fraught with unaccustomed 
danger. There is a close analogy to the present situa¬ 
tion in the American War of Independence, when women 
who were far less fitted to grapple with the problems ol 
business and local politics and educational government, 
threw themselves with ardour into the breach left by the 
gallant soldiers who fought for them, and established 
for themselves the position of responsibility and inde¬ 
pendence that they hold to this present day and towards 
which their English sisters often cast envious eyes. 
We must readjust our point of view. The battle front 
demands that more and more of our young men in what¬ 
ever class should volunteer for service, and this call will 
become more imperative beneath the strain of continued 
fighting. Woman must give heed to the nation as to 
the home. This should be easy, for women have always 
been taught to think more of others than of themselves. 
Their work is ever sweetened by the thought that it is 
undertaken for the benefit of something or someone 
beloved. It needs but to exchange an outlook bounded 
bv an individual, a familv or a cause, to one that em- 
btaccs the country itself. Many and many of our 
women have done it in giving of their dearest 
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joyfully, even eagerly; may all the women of our great 
Empire follow their example and prepare for their new 
and larger role by inducing every man who is fit and 
available to join in this most righteous war against an 
impious and dishonourable foe, and by themselves 
battling in their particular sphere of influence against 
triviality and incompetence and waste. The future of 
our country lies in the hands of her women. 

In another article I hope to give some idea of the 
directions in which woman may render national service. 


The Suicide of Turkey 

By F. G. Aflalo 

T HE Koran, which the Germanised Turk of to-day 
is forgetting, prescribes the tortures of Hell for 
those who indulge in games of chance. It looks as 
though the Ottoman Empire is about to take a hand 
in a game of chance that will bring the condign 
punishment promised by the founder of Islam. Under 
the reckless guidance of Enver Pasha, a pinchbeck 
popular hero under the thumb of the Kaiser, in whose 
regiments he learnt his profession, Turkey, forgetful 
of old friendships and of her own interests, dazzled 
by prospects that can never be realised, deaf to the 
counsels of those who, not very alarmed by her hos¬ 
tility, are yet reluctant to see her driven out of Europe, 
seems about to embark on an adventure that can end 
only in her annihilation and in the partition of her 
territory west of Scutari. 

Suicide is an uncommon crime in Islam, and it is 
difficult to recall, from the era of Sappho to the pre¬ 
sent day, a single Mohammedan of note who died bv 
his own hand. Yet, unless at the eleventh hour she 
should listen to the voice of reason, Turkey is surely 
going to die by her own hand, and few will mourn 
her fate. 

This devastating war has in truth bred some strange 
alliances of religions and races normally at daggers 
drawn, but surely none more strange than that between 
the newest convert to Constitutional Government and 
the most reactionary state left in Europe. The close 
friendship between the newly emancipated Young 
Turks and the German military and diplomatic officials 
stationed at the capital always struck me, when, dur¬ 
ing the Revolution, I was living at Constantinople, 
as a paradox with all the elements of tragedy. Here 
were the representatives of a nation that had newly 
found itself and that marched through the streets 
with cries of 41 Adalet! Hurriet!” (*.*., Justice! 
Liberty!), that hurled defiance at the discredited 
tyrant cowering in his palace on the hill overlooking 
the blue waters of the Bosphorus, hobnobbing with 
the uniformed emissaries of Potsdam, whose creed 
was that the vox populi could, and should, always be 
stifled with the mailed fist of the Junker. Friendship ! 
between Cromwell and the Stuart, between Tell and 
Gessner, between Garibaldi and the Bourbons, could , 
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not have been mo^ revolting than that between von 
Bieberstein and the Porte. The explanation was 
simple. Turkey, for all its democratic professions, is 
essentially a military nation, and the crowd in the 
bazaars of Stamboul, despite its thunderous applause 
of national ideals, is never so happy as when under 
a yoke. It had merely substituted the tyranny of the 
Committee for the tyranny of the Yildiz. And we 
must not forget that the best of its officers had served 
with the German army, had taken part in manoeuvres, 
had even acquired a taste for lager beer in preference 
to the water or coffee alone permitted to the Faithful. 

So long as the astute old Sultan kept his throne, 
playing off one neighbour against the other, accepting 
German gold and German compliments, but ceding 
the shadow only, no great harm resulted from this 
unholy alliance. Only when his power was at an end. 
only when, in the last days of his residence at Yil 
he knew himself no more than a puppet, did Germany 
suffer a temporary set-back with the Young TuiJ<s,‘ 
who could not forget how, in the dark New Year 'of 
1909, she dared Russia to oppose Vienna in its rape 
of the Provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, or, on 
the other hand, how the birth of their own young 
Constitution, that child of promise which has revealed 
every hereditary taint its critics feared to see, was 
hastened by the historic meeting at Reval between 
King Edward and the Tsar. 

But Turkey’s memory of benefits and blows alike 
has been short-lived. The military caste, as in Ger¬ 
many, has been too strong for calm judgment between 
friend and foe. The pernicious counsels of Enver 
have prevailed, and there seems slight reason to hope 
that she will resist the blandishments of the false 
friend who lightly throws her into the melting-pot, 
hoping thereby to avert his own downfall by a few 
extra weeks, and stand aloof from a quarrel that is 
none of hers. 

Needless to say, her ostensible mobilisation against 
Greece is the merest pretext. So long as the runaw 
German super-Dreadnought and her consort are o*.. 
manned by their own crews, a fact which it seems diffi¬ 
cult to doubt, the real object of Turkey’s feverish 
activity during the past fortnight is so apparent as 
to be scarcely worth subterfuge. She does not pause 
to reflect that, whereas England has helped her times 
and again to retain her European territories, which she 
seems after all unworthy to hold, Germany has done 
nothing for her beyond drilling her battalions that 
these might eventually fight Germany’s foes. The 
Turk, we cannot too often insist, is a Tartar, not, as 
some of his admirers seem to imagine, an Arab. He 
is essentially the man of blood and iron, the warrior, 
the bully, not the astute diplomatist. So long as he 
maintained strict discipline, followed his own religion 
and hankered not after other gods, he was a formid¬ 
able factor in European politics, and kings of France 
! have before now sought his friendship and brought 
him in battle array to the very walls of Vienna. All 
, that is of the past, and the Turk of to-day is a sorry 
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creature, neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring, a 
Europeanised Asiatic with no ideals, ripe for any policy 
of adventure that shall lead to recovery of the territory 
he lost to his neighbours at the last settlement. 

The next settlement will be very different. Involved 
in the common ruin that will overtake his betrayer, he 
will pass utterly out of European history. After hold¬ 
ing it for a little more than four and a half centuries, 
he will march out of Constantinople without the 
honours of war, and may muster such outward 
semblance of sovereignty as is possible among the 
irreconcilable provinces of Asia. It is even possible 
that his coast-line on the Eastern Mediterranean and 
the Anatolian shore of the Black Sea may also be 
taken from him, and the Holy City may pass for ever 
from his rule. All this, and more, stares Turkey in 
the face if she takes the wrong direction at the parting 
of the ways. Is she so mad as to throw away her 
existence ? I think so. 


REVIEWS 


The Gospel of the War-God 


Germany and the Next War. By GENERAL FRIEDRICH 
VON BERNHARDI. Translated by Allen H. 
POWLES. (Edward Arnold. 2s. net.) 


T HERE are several questions with regard to the 
present international struggle, apart from the 
acute interest of the contending armies, which must 
arise in every thoughtful mind, and yet which admit 
of no definite solution. To what extent are the people 
of each country concerned ? Have personal and poli¬ 
tical quarrels been set aside in a kind of splendid im¬ 
patience, lost in the swelling flood of patriotism ? Are 
princes and peasants, scholars and clowns, men of 
commerce and men of literature, all agreed, or are 
there fatal differences of opinion, unsuspected seeds of 
weakness? The answers from France and England 
are clear; in a splendid unity political factions have 
dwindled to insignificance; aristocrat and democrat 
have laboured together for the larger cause. As to 
Germany, there are conflicting views; but of one thing 
we may be certain—her rulers have been of united mind 
for years, have studied and set forth one gospel: that 
of War, prepared, relentless, and fearless. 

The translation of General von Bernhardi's book 
has come at an opportune moment in this cheap edi¬ 
tion. It is a supreme confession of faith—of faith in 
Germany, in gunpowder, in a God who is quite 
ashamed of every nation except Germany. Its author 
is convinced that civilisation and progress can be shot 
through the whole world from the mouths of German 
cannon. The loss of a war, he writes, 44 would shake 
the influence of German thought in the civilised world, 
and thus check the general progress of mankind in its 
healthy development, for which a flourishing Germany 
is the essential condition” ! It will be seen that he is 
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the supreme egotist of the period. 44 In the next Euro¬ 
pean land war,” he says, “we shall probably face our 
foes with Austria at our side, and thus be in a position 
to win the day against any opposing forces.” This 
bombastic outburst might be considered sufficient; but 
the gentle Bernhardi is nothing if not thorough—he 
must drag in the “ moral support ” theory. With 
stupendous impudence he claims the support of the 
whole earth: — 

In such a contest we should not stand spiritually 
alone, but all on this vast globe whose feelings and 
thoughts are proud and free will join us in this cam¬ 
paign against the overweening ambitions of one 
nation, which, in spite of all her pretence of a liberal 
and philanthropic policy, has never sought any other 
object than personal advantage and the unscrupulous 
suppression of her rivals. 

England, of course, will shudder at such a scathing 
indictment; as for France, “the matter must be settled 
by force of arms; France must be so completely crushed 
that she can never again come across our path.” Ride 
over every opposition, O Germany—crush the oppo¬ 
nent, ruin him, hack your way through; let the War- 
god reign, and let his lustful eyes, gazing far away 
on the scenes of magnificent murder, unseeing the 
homeless thousands at his feet, the burnt and ravaged 
cities, the maimed men and outraged women, gleam 
with ghastly delight! So shall you become the Chosen 
Nation, the clean-souled leader of all whose thoughts 
are proud and free! So shall you fulfil your divine 
mission ! Thus might Bernhardi take his stand, and 
thus might he speak. For he holds that “ the brutal 
incidents inseparable from every war vanish completely 
before the idealism of the main result. Great person¬ 
alities take their proper place; strength, truth, and 
honour come to the front and are put into play.” 

The “great personalities” are indeed taking their 
proper place. As Mr. Austin Harrison observes in an 
excellent article entitled “ Psychology and Motives ” 
in the English Review , “ that Germany set out to fight 
England and Russia as well as France is due simply 
to the arrogant stupidity of the Emperor and the Em¬ 
peror's soldier advisers.” He further points out that 
the effect of the prevailing militarism on modern Ger¬ 
many has been the brutalising of the finer feelings of 
humanity. “ Brutality in Germany is synonymous with 
virility.” In fact, the article forms a very apt reply 
to Bernhardi’s war-gospel; for that this book merits 
that title there can be no shadow of doubt. Through 
it from cover to cover runs the glorification of brute 
strength, the acclamation of Prussian methods, the 
voice of the braggart. The author will not allow that 
any land other than his own has rights to honour and 
fame—“ for centuries we have been paramount in the 
realm of intellect,” he says. “We Germans have a 
far greater and more urgent duty towards civilisation 
to perform than the great Asiatic power,” he observes, 
in treating of the Russo-Japanese War. 44 We can only 
fulfil it by the sword.” 

In pursuance of this “duty towards civilisation," 
Germany has ravaged the peaceful land of Belgium, 
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burnt its homes and towns, sent its people helpless, 
hopeless, and stripped of all but life looking to 
England, the hated England, for consolation. In 
exhibition of the “strength, truth, and honour ” that 
are fondly supposed to come to the front, she has let 
destruction loose over a Continent, deceptively and 
deliberately, has shown that her smile was but a 
masked, hideous snarl, and has provoked the anger 
and disgust of the nations to whom strength is a 
quality to be used in support of right, truth is a virtue 
to be kept unstained, and honour is a thing to be 
guarded at all costs from boasting perversions. And 
to England, whose aim is not to crush the weak, but 
to protect them, is assigned a part of the great task 
now being carried out—the breaking of the military 
.incubus, the overthrowing of the “War-lord M and his 
miserable gospel, and the assertion of a theory of 
civilisation that shall not be at the untempered mercy 
of a fanatical despot and his subservient “ advisers.” 
That she and her Allies will accomplish these aims 
there is little doubt. If this book had been available 
for general reading when it was first issued in Ger¬ 
many, three years ago, our eyes would have been 
opened and we should have been readier still. 

We should like to have the publisher's assurance, by 
the way, that in purchasing the book, of which we 
understand that many thousands of copies have been 
sold, we are not putting money in the pockets of the 
enemy. 


A Soldier’s Journal 

An Historical Journal of the Campaigns in North 

America , 1757-1760. By CAPTAIN JOHN KNOX. 

Vol. I. (The Champlain Society, 1914.) 

Every student of the Seven Years’ War, especially on 
the American side, knows his Knox. The journal is 
an absolutely invaluable record by an eye-witness of 
the events of 1757, 1758, 1759, and 1760, covering not 
only the taking of Louisbourg and Quebec, but Gene¬ 
ral Amherst’s movements and much besides. Mr. 
Arthur G. Doughty, the Canadian Archivist, has 
already placed much material otherwise difficult of 
access at the command of writers and others who take 
a special interest in the pre-British history of Canada. 
He edits the present volume, and none of the reprints 
issued by the Champlain Society will have re¬ 
ceived a more cordial welcome than, we venture to 
think, will be given to Knox in his new embodiment. 
On more than one occasion the present writer has had 
to look up some point in the journal, and the British 
Museum has had to be visited for the purpose. It will 
be a boon to have the work, a verbal reproduction of 
the original, more readily available. 

As we glance once again through its often lively and 
always instructive pages, we wonder whether the 
modern Knox will keep his journal during the cam¬ 
paign now in progress—a campaign greater than that 
which Pitt maintained against the might of France 
for nearly seven years. Mr. Doughty in his introduc¬ 


tion says: “ The Journal keeps the reader wonderfully 
in touch with the general course of events and with the 
principal actors of the drama. Though there is not 
much character-drawing, we feel ourselves, none the 
less, in the presence of Wolfe and Monckton and 
Townshead and Murray. Knox has many a quaint 
and pathetic story. . . . We are made to feel that war 
is not as some would have it, mere murder; but that in 
practice it binds even more than it severs, that its 
friendships are more lasting than its enmities.” That 
was written before the war of 1914 began, and the 
sentence means much more, let us hope, now than when 
it was actually written. We turn from Mr. Doughty 
to Knox himself, and we read: “Every brave man is 
naturally curious of the events of war. Britons, in 
particular, must be fond of knowing every circum¬ 
stance that contributed to wrest the Empire of North 
America from France and add it to the crown of their 
beloved Sovereign.” Again we .think of 1914 and 
the Press Censorship. Knox founds his “pretensions” 
of blending pleasure with profit “ solely on the basis 
of truth,” and in the main his is a marvellously truth¬ 
ful record. 

Among the many picturesque and illuminating 
touches is the oft-quoted account of the navigation of 
the St. Lawrence by Admiral Saunders and his fleet— 
one of the triumphs of English seamanship in the 
eighteenth century. Saunders* ships went where no 
French ships dared go without a pilot. The master— 
“old Killick ”—treated the dangers with contemptuous 
scorn. “ Aye, aye, my dear ” (replied our son of Nep¬ 
tune), “but, d-me, I’ll convince you that an English¬ 

man shall go where a Frenchman dare not show his 
nose.” A note written at the time when the expedition 
was in the Quebec basin has a bearing on events and 
their record to-day : “ Many new projects are talked 
of, but, I believe, from no other motive than to amuse 
the enemy, in order that false information may be 
circulated throughout their camps, should any of our 
soldiers desert, a practice common in all armies; and 
the reader in the course of this work will find many 
stratagems and reports recited which were never in¬ 
tended to be put in execution, and therefore are not 
to be looked upon as inventions of the author of this 
Journal.” 

Mr. Doughty tells us all that he has been able to 
ascertain of Knox’s personal history; it is not a great 
deal, perhaps, but it is at least more than is generally 
known, and he has had the assistance of many dis¬ 
tinguished men who are anxious to advance knowledge 
of Canadian history. Since its publication ten years 
after the fall of Quebec, the Journal has not been re¬ 
printed; the Champlain Society and Mr. Doughty are 
both to be commended for giving it to a larger world 
than that which meets round a public library table. 
The maps and illustrations—we believe they are all 
in the original—add considerably to the intrinsic value 
of the work, and we look forward to the appearance 
of the second and third volumes which will make the 
reprint complete. 


^1^ Original from 
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The Theatre 

“Outcast” 

F a strongly written and strongly played picture of 
modern life as it is, or very well may be, can 
attract the public at the present moment, we feel sure 
that Mr. Hubert Henry Davies' incursion from the 
field of lightest comedy into the significant and im¬ 
portant affairs of social existence will prove very 
welcome. 

In ordinary circumstances there would be many 
causes for the success of “Outcast” at Wyndham’s 
Theatre. Mr. Davies is sincere and bold in telling his 
story of the broken lives of a man and woman who 
are enabled to help each other to some sort of regenera¬ 
tion, also in his broadly drawn picture of the inter¬ 
dependence of human beings one on the other. And 
Miss Ethel Levey, whose gifts in lighter vein we have 
always extolled, is seen to the greatest advantage in 
the strange part of Miriam, an American woman of Ihe 
half-world who has somehow preserved much beauty 
of character notwithstanding her desperate adventures. 
Throughout the play she holds our interest with per¬ 
fectly concealed art. Her accomplishment would seem 
to have been unexpected by some of the audience, but 
for ourselves, difficult as is the character of Miriam, 
we anticipated that the actress would obtain an easy 
victory—for beneath her power to amuse, and her dis¬ 
tinction in dressing her characters, she has always 
shown the genius of tears and of fierce emotion. Mr. du 
Maurier, as Geoffrey Sherwood, has never attempted 
or effected so striking a presentation of a complicated 
and typically modern character. 

Geoffrey is a fairly well-to-do young business-man 
who has been jilted by Valentine, Miss Grace Lane, 
who thought it would be as well to marry a very rich 
person with a title. Geoffrey is utterly broken; he 
drinks a great deal and uses something that is spoken 
of in awed voices as "drugs.'* Whatever he takes makes 
him uncommonly nervous, excited, ill-tempered and 
unpleasant to look upon. He has two excellent friends 
in the mature Hugh, Mr. Arthur Wontncr, and the 
young and lively Tony, Mr. Geoffrey Kerr. The 
second, by means of a practical joke, introduces Miriam 
into the hero's agreeable Piccadilly flat. The rest is 
the comedy and tragedy of the connection between 
Geoffrey and his first love, Valentine, who believes 
herself unhappy in her marriage, and the passionate 
and often bitter devotion he arouses in Miriam, who has 
saved him from his attempt to use drugs and restored 
him to health and quite as much happiness as man is 
entitled to look for in a complicated world. 

The denouement is a little surprising, although long- 
drawn out and weak. But it would be unfair to tell its 
details, for the play is well worth seeing, and the un¬ 
ravelling of the plot is certainly set forth with no small 
vigour and sense of the theatre. It is true that we do 
not always feel Mr. du Maurier’s Geoffrey to be just the 
man in whom Valentine and Miriam would have been 
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so greatly interested. There are phrases that appear 
artificial, and phases of character and even speeches— 
such as a very trying one which Mr. Wontner has to 
give—which rob the action for the moment of ven- 
similitude and hint that possibly "Outcast" is an early 
work, reset and revitalised. Yet, if not a perfect piece 
of art in regard to the development of character, "Out¬ 
cast" is the most interesting and poignant play that has 
been given to London since Mr. Knoblauch's “ My 
Lady's Dress," which, by the way, began a new run 
i at the Royalty Theatre last Monday, with Miss Gladys 
Cooper and Mr. Dennis Eadie in their now famous 
; protean performance. Egan Mew. 

1 

I 

i 

! The Prince of Wales’ Fund and 
I “The Academy” 

l 

T HE ACADEMY asks every one of its readers to 
( secure a new subscriber to the paper for the next 

• four months, under a scheme to benefit the Prince of 
Wales’ great Fund. 

The subscription for the four months is 4/3 in¬ 
cluding postage, 5 /-, abroad 5 / 8 ). From every new 
subscription we receive to the end of the present year we 
will deduct 2/10 for the National Relief Fund. 

There arc few readers who could not get 
three or four new subscribers for this penod. 

| Three new subscribers means 8/6 to the National 
Relief Fund. One thousand people sending in 
| three new subscriptions each would give the 
Fund .£ 425 . Who would mind 5 /- when it secures 
value for money and more than half goes to the good 
\ cause? The new subscriber will get value for money. 
We shall retain Id. only of every 3 d. subscription. It 
is not often that one has the chance of helping so great 
an end with so little cost to oneself. Here is the 
chance! 

| Get your boys and girls to canvass, and remember 
that, if the new subscriptions to THE ACADEMY 
amounted to 10,000 in number, there would be 

i £1,416 138. 4d. for the Prince of Wales’ Fond. 


As agent for the sale of maps issued by the War 
Office, Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has just issued on behalt 
of the authorities a set of six maps covering the area 
or the European War. These sheets are issued at is. 

1 each on the scale of eight miles to one inch. The 
i special feature lies primarily in the fact that essential 
: only are given—fortresses, main roads, railways, and 
| rivers. The letterpress showing the towns and villages 
is exceptionally clear. 

% 

4 

_ 

Last week's Academy contained An (>pen Letter te 
Admiral Sir John Jcllicoe, with a Special Supplement 
Portrait . Xext week's Academy will contain An Open 
Letter to Sir John French, with a specially drawn Portrait . 
In the same issue we shall also give the first of a series "/ 
War Acrostics. 
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“ Academy ” Acrostics 

CONDITIONS 

" HERE will be 12 weekly Acrostics. Prizes of £5, £3, 
and £2 will be awarded to those who are first, second, 
and third on the list with correct solutions. One point will 
be awarded for each correct light. The Acrostic Editor’s 
decision on all questions, whether appeals, ties, or division 
of prizes, must be accepted as final. 

Answers should reach The Academy office not later than 
the first post on the Wednesday morning following the date 
of the paper in which the Acrostic appears, and should be 
addressed to the Acrostic Editor, The Academy, 63, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

TRIPLE ACROSTIC 
(Twelfth of the Series) 

Amen ! 

Note.—The centre letters of the correct solutions of the 
lights form the middle upright. 

(1) " Thy genius calls thee not to purchase fame." 
(This line in these is written; want’s the name?) 

(2) A hardy substance you may see 
On inside of a horse’s knee. 

Oue light is reversed. 

E. N. 

SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Christmas! 

(1) When you write, if you pen an illegible letter, 

To do this instead were undoubtedly better. 

(2) Beyond dispute, this one is genuine. 

(If you can give the answer, then you win!) 

(3) It is part of yourself; ’tis a braggart; a leaf; 

’Tis handled, and up in the roof it may be, 

It cuts and is cut, and I ask for belief 

When I say, though it’s ground, it is worked in the sea. 

(4) This should be never talked about, 

And, if you guess it, then it’s out! 

Warning ! 

(Each light's solution, here selected, 

Must have its head and tail rejected. 

That is to say the Uprights run 
Through letter two, ana last but one.) 

(1) t Y pewri T e 

(2) a U thent I c 

(3) b L a D e 

(4) s E cr E t 

Solutions to No. 10 (" Aaron Ought ") were received from 
Albo, Chutney, Enos, Fin, Jorrocks, Jim, Kainsin, Mancuni, 
F. C. Moore, Nelisha, Pussy, Mrs. A. Rogers, Sadykins, 
Spider, Strum, W. J. Tiltman, C. P. Wadsworth, Morgan 
Watkins, Wiccatnicus, and Wilbro. 

Wiccaraicus.—See "Ouch," Chambers’ Twentieth Century 
Dictionary : " a jewel or ornament, esp. one in the form of 
a clasp; the socket of a precious stone." 


The following resolution has been passed by the 
Chadwick Trustees:—“In view of the immense impor¬ 
tance of encouraging in every way the promotion of 
careful sanitary organisation in the Naval and Military 
Services during the present campaign, the Chadwick 
Trustees have resolved to award at the close of this year 
the Chadwick Gold Medal and £50 each to the Naval 
and Military Medical Officer, respectively, in the 
British Service, who shall have distinguished himself 
most in promoting the health of the men in the Navy 
and the Army. The nomination for such presentations 
to be, as provided by the terms of the Trust, by the 
Directors-General of the Naval and Military Medical 
Services respectively.” 
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MOTORING 

NE of the results of the war will, in all pro¬ 
bability, be the disappearance from the British 
market of a certain tyre whose name has been a house¬ 
hold word with the motorist for many years—a tyre 
also which has enjoyed a degree of popularity due 
much more to lavish advertising than to intrinsic merit. 
The enormous extent to which this tyre has been sold 
jn this country is roughly indicated by the recently 
published Annual Statement of the Trade of the 
United Kingdom with Foreign Countries and British 
Possessions, compiled in the Statistical Office of the 
Customs and Excise Department of the Board of 
Trade. According to this document, the motoring im¬ 
ports from Germany to Great Britain during 1913 
amounted to .£1,355,974, of which no less than 
£929,755 represented the value of tyres; and of this 
amount it is safe to say that by far the greater propor¬ 
tion has been appropriated by the particular tyre in¬ 
dicated above. 

Its banishment from the British market will be so 
much the better for the British tyre manufacturer, and 
it will be no loss for the British motorists, who from the 
beginning have been induced by gigantic advertising to 
pay more than it is intrinsically and relatively worth. 
As regards cars themselves—complete cars and chassis 
—our imports from Germany have been for a number 
of years comparatively insignificant. In 1909 their 
value amounted to £140,000, and in 1913 to £227,000 
only—the latter figure showing a decrease of over 
£100,000 from that of the previous year. Small, how¬ 
ever, as has been the German export trade in motor-cars 
to this country in comparison with that from other 
motor-manufacturing countries, it is twenty times as 
large as that of British car exports to Germany; so that 
we stand to gain in every way by the cessation of 
motoring business with that country. 

Although at the present time there can be but little 
interest for anybody in reports of motoring trials and 
competitions generally, exception must be made in the 
case of a test recently undertaken under the official 
supervision of the Royal Automobile Club, for the 
reason that nothing could more strikingly demonstrate 
the extraordinary strength of the modem high-class 
motor-car, and its capacity to withstand with impunity 
the most arduous work and the roughest usage to which 
any vehicle could conceivably be subjected, even under 
the conditions imposed by the exigencies of modern 
warfare. The illustration afforded a few weeks ago by 
Earl Fitzwilliam of what the Sheffield-Simplex could 
do in the way of rapid transport of artillery was ad¬ 
mittedly a revelation of the military value and efficiency 
of the modern car; and the test referred to confirms 
and emphasises this to a remarkable degree. The 
R.A.C. Certificate of Performance (No. 417) sets forth 
that the car under trial—a 20-h.p. Napier (standard 
“Colonial” model)—was entered for a five consecutive 
days’ test under official supervision. The total dis¬ 
tance covered was 506J miles, and the daily route was 
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over a course from London to Byfleet. The average 
speed of the car (running time only) was 15.1 m.p.h., 
and the fuel consumption 14.34 miles per gallon. 

On the face of it, there is nothing noteworthy in these 
figures. It is only when one realises the nature of the 
course traversed that the real value and significance of 
the performance is understood. As* the Autocar re¬ 
marks, "the ‘certificate of performance* cannot give any¬ 
thing like an adequate idea of the severity of the test, 
which was probably the most arduous of its kind ever 
undertaken by any car under official observation.” This 
verdict the present writer, who had the privilege of 
participating in a portion of the trial, can thoroughly 
endorse; and it may be mentioned, as a proof that the 
statement is not exaggerated, that one of the motor 
correspondents who went especially to take part in it 
declined, after an inspection of the ground to be 
covered, to do anything further, and took the next train 
back to town. Nothing short of actually seeing the 
course over which the Napier travelled unfalteringly, 
day after day, can convey an adequate idea of the 
difficulties encountered; but it may be mentioned that 
the daily course necessitated the double fording of the 
River Wey— 2\ feet deep in places—while a distance 
of 163 miles was run through trackless country and, as 
the official certificate says, over “wild commons (Fren- 
sham) interspersed with hills, peaty bogs, some with 
mud 14 inches deep, sandy patches, and deep pot¬ 
holes.” During this part of the test the well-known 
“Devil’s Jumps” and the trenches dug during the re¬ 
cent Army manoeuvres in the finality were repeatedly 
traversed. 

On the first day of the trial the car, with its full 
complement of five, fell into a hole, five feet deep, 
with no more damage than a slight twist in one side of 
the chassis frame and a big shock to the passengers; 
and this experience may be taken as a fair illustration 
of the kind of thing the R.A.C. observer and the others 
had to put up with throughout the week’s trial. At the 
conclusion, the Napier—still intact and untouched— 
was driven back to Brooklands, where it covered the 
flying half-mile at a speed of 50.52 m!p.h. A com¬ 
parison of this performance with that of the representa¬ 
tive cars which took part in the memorable run—or 
attempt to run—from London to Brighton in 1896 gives 
an idea of the amazing progress effected in British auto¬ 
mobile construction during the brief space of eighteen 
years. R. B. H. 




Mr. John Lane is issuing a collection of the poems 
that have recently appeared in the Press on the subject 
of the war. Among those who have already consented 
to the inclusion of poems are William Archer, G. K. 
Chesterton, Coutson Kernahan, Justin Huntlv 
M’Carthy, Henry Newbolt, Stephen Phillips, Canon 
Rawnslcy, Sir Owen Seaman, Walter Sichcl, William 
Watson and Evelyn Underhill. All profits on the 
sale of this volume will be given to the Prince of 
Wales’ Fund. Mr. Lane is also issuing a special theatre 
edition of Mr. Louis N. Parker’s “Drake,” on the sale 
of which all profits and author’s royalties will be 
handed to the Fund. 


In the Temple of Mammon 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 
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T HE Government, financially, seem to add muddle to 
muddle. Last week they issued a fresh notice re¬ 
garding the discounting of acceptances, and the 
general public thought that at last the Bank of England 
intended to follow the example of the Bank of France and 
really help trade by discounting all good sound trade 
paper. That would have been a magnificent move, lor 
we all know* that the Bank of France is the mainstay of 
French trade, and that not even the smallest trader i$ 
ever refused accommodation if he is honest and has a 
clean record. This, as is well known, has not only helped 
French trade, but has had the effect of making the French 
trader extremely honest and careful of his credit. He 
dare not risk his reputation at the Bank of France. But 
we now’ find that the Bank of England has not the smallest 
intention of helping anyone except the big acceptance 
houses, who have already been helped far too much, and 
the big banks, who can well look after themselves. The 
various notices that have been issued are all so badly 
worded that no one really knows what they mean. They 
must have been drafted by some lawyer who had only 
one idea—to be as obscure as possible and thus pave the 
way for a crop of law'suits. 

The Stock Exchange is still under chloroform. The 
Committee have now’ got the exact position of each and 
every member, and knows exactly how much each man 
owes the bank or the moneylender. It should therefore be 
in a position to approach the Government and ask for help. 

1 hope it will do nothing of the kind. The British tax¬ 
payer has to find about fifty millions for the blunder made 
in guaranteeing the Bank of England against loss in buy¬ 
ing bills “without recourse.” If he is asked to pay the 
losses of the greatest gambling institution in the world, 
then indeed will he kick, and kick hard. 

1 have no faith in the financial capacity of the present 
Chancellor. He does not know his business. No one can 
blame him ; he has not been trained in finance. It requires 
a long apprenticeship. He is a clever talker and a 
goinl negotiator, that is all. The arrangement he made 
with the banks was stupid, as 1 pointed out last week. 1 he 
return for the month of August shows that the banks 
have increased their cash reserves, but we do not know 
how much of this is paper upon which they have to pay 
per rent., and for which they have charged their assets 
All Bank statements in future must show their debt to 
the Government quite clearly, otherwise the position 
paper docs not represent their indebtedness. Advam* 
have been made bv most of the banks in the usual course 

m 

ol business, and I do not think that any of the London 
Joint Stock Banks have refused reasonable loans. 
Chancellor, when lie spoke so severely, should have pointed 
out that he was referring to the country banks. Some «*t 
tlu* \orih of England hanks refused to give any reasonalw 
facilities. They could not get money as usual from thvir 
Loud*m agents, and they could not therefore re-lcml t" 
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their customers. It is well known that the London banks 
have been squeezing the country banks for some time in 
order to force on amalgamations. But the North of Eng¬ 
land does not like these big amalgamations, and will not 
be any the more amiable when they find how the London 
banks have used their power during the crisis. 

In Germany they go along merrily enough with a huge 
and ever-increasing load of paper, which is forced cur¬ 
rency, and is secured upon any kind of asset. The Reichs- 
bank has seized the whole of the gold. It is said that 
the notes are at 20 per cent, discount; this 1 can hardly 
believe. They may be at 20 per cent, discount when the 
war is over. But to-day, w’ith 75 millions of gold in the 
vaults, the paper of the Reichsbank is worth more than 
16s. in the pound. The war banks which have been started 
all over Germany are doing a big trade advancing to 
traders, and though I do not suggest that we should follow' 
the example of our foe, I must admire the business-like 
attitude of the State. We must not forget that in the 
Franco-Prussian war the notes of the Bank of France 
always stood at par in spite of the fact that there was no 
gold in the country outside its own vaults. 

The position in the United States is dead as far as 
securities arc concerned. Wall Street will not reopen until 
London gives the lead. The dealers do not want to buy 
hundreds of millions of dollars of Yankee Rails from Eng¬ 
land and the Continent, and it knows only too well that if 
the Exchange rc-opencd it would be flooded w'ith selling 
orders. As for the exchange between the tw^o countries, 
that will re-establish itself as soon as America begins to 
ship foodstuffs here. We shall find the balance of trade 
adjusting itself, and though the United States will not 
ship any gold it will give us food for th^ money it owes 
us. That is all we want. 

It is inconceivable that the ordinary exchange markets 
will start working as long as the war goes on. Each coun¬ 
try is hoarding its gold, and unless we get free imports 
and exports of gold, exchange has no basis to work upon. 
The danger of a gold system is thus made manifest to 
everybody ; but England is not likely to abandon her gold. 
She possesses the South African Colonies and it suits her 
very well indeed to exalt the gold bogey. Russia, with 
her huge hoard of gold and her immense goldfields in the 
Ural, half of which belong to the Czar, is also well pleased 
with the gold basis. But if the war lasts three years, and 
I see no reason why it should not, then the German will 
feel the pinch very severely indeed, and his paper money 
will go on increasing whilst his gold hoard will decrease. 

The reports of the week include that great Lancashire 
combine, the Calico Printers, whose profits have tum¬ 
bled badly. No dividend can be paid upon the ordinary 
and the reserves have to be drawn upon to meet the pre¬ 
ference. The way all the Lancashire combines finance 
through their banks is dangerous in the extreme, and the 
Calico Printers is no exception to the rule. I need hardly 
say that the company is grossly over-capitalised, and that 
both preference and ordinary arc highly speculative. 

The Java United once again pass the dividend. The 
rolfec crop was good, but there was a loss on tobacco. 
That will not recur, as Mr. Koning has taken over the 
tobacco fields. The capital was reduced, and shareholders 
wore given the chance of joining Mr. Koning’s company. 

J his gentleman is an experienced planter, and it is a pity 
that he did not get on well with the board of Java L^nited. 

*1 he Steel Company of Scotland report shows decreased 
profits, and the dividend drops to 5 per cent., whilst the 
reserve fund only gets 0,000 instead of ^30,000; the 
ordinary shares are well held in Scotland, but they are 
highly speculative. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

UNORGANISED ASSISTANCE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—Just now, when the papers are urging young 
men to enlist, civilians to offer their services as special 
constables, men and women to be trained in the nursing 
of the sick, and women to undertake the making of gra- 
ir.ents at home, it is well that simpler and smaller ways 
of serving one’s country should not be lost sight of amid 
all these other quite necessary and patriotic appeals. For 
the rich to send their thousands to the various funds, for 
the poor to subscribe their mite is good, and seems for 
the moment to bring us nearer to a universal brotherhood 
—that ideal which has been before the nations for 2,000 
years, but at times like the present seems as little possible 
of realisation as it was at the close of the first century. 

Within the memory of no one living has such a war 
been waged; the w hole country is roused; enthusiasm is 
keen ; everyone wants to do something special, something 
different from the ordinary, possibly dull, routine. But 
while not for a moment forgetting the soldier exposed on 
the battle-field or the wounded in the hospital, there are 
many matters, none the less heroic, calling for attention 
here and now. 

According to the papers, on account of the self-denial 
and economy of citizens, there was a glut of poultry in 
the market at the beginning of the war. Possibly the 
capacity of the cold storage rooms w'as sufficient to deal 
with this surplus; but there is still the small shop-keeper 
to consider. It is well now for the housekeeper to look 
around, and to w'eigh and consider carefully how her 
economy is going to affect everyone with whom she comes 
into contact. She and her household are quite willing to 
do without certain things, but can the tradesmen who 
look to their customers for their living afford to lose the 
patronage of many housewives? 

The large firms are notifying in their advertisements 
that they will do their best to retain their usual staff; but 
it is not to be expected that the same number of hands 
can be maintained if the public withhold their patronage. 
Drapery has not advanced in price to any great extent; 
therefore one should certainly buy what is necessary if only 
to ensure the assistants employment. 

A case came under the writer’s notice a day or two ago 
of a woman in a small flat who employed a charwoman 
once a week. “I will save that 2s. 6d.,” she said. * 4 I 
will do my own work and send the money to the Prince 
of Wales’ Fund. It’s small, but it will help.” This lady 
certainly wanted a slight reminder of the old proverb 
which in its terse way connects charity w’ith home. 

Then again it must not be overlooked that personal 
sympathy and contact can do so much during this stren¬ 
uous time. When the distress is relieved from the col¬ 
lected funds, it must necessarilv be bv means of a well- 
organised system, and it will be impossible for the 
recipient, in any appreciable way, to ct>mc into contact 
with those who distribute the gifts. Doubtless kind men 
and women will offer their services, but in the majority of 
cases they will be strangers to those whose wants they are 
relieving, and there will not be time for any real personal 
expression of feeling ; whereas if individuals now—even 
those poorly blessed with time and means—will learn all 
they can about other individuals, who through no fault 
of their own are or will be, stranded, much suffering will 
be prevented through ('uses being taken in time. 

No one with a spark of humanity or a loaf in the cup¬ 
board can refuse help to a starving household. There 
are many ways of finding out cases of distress. Everyone 
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discusses the war; all have stories to relate. Probably the 
maid hears of a woman whose husband has been called 
to join his ship. The shopkeeper has given credit to the 
wife of a man who, with others, has been “held up” on 
a boat waiting in a friendly port with a cargo of meat for 
this country. Or an errand-boy has a tale to relate of his 
comrade’s mother—an Englishwoman with two small 
children ; the husband, a German, has been recalled to his 
country, and the army allowance is very small. 

At this early stage there is time to test the genuine¬ 
ness of the cases brought under one’s notice, and if only 
a single case is gone into heartily by each person anxious 

to serve her country—for this is chieflv a woman’s 

* * 

work—ultimately it must greatly alleviate the work 
of Distress Committees. Besides, the personal touch 
is so good. Sometimes the pouring out of one’s 
troubles relieves a breaking heart. A good cry will 
make things seem less hopeless, and a few kind words 
break the tension of the weary waiting for news. War 
is terrible, and if ever it is to be prevented, it will not be 
as the result of any Peace Conference or by the erection 
of a Peace Palace, but by the mutual desire of the indivi¬ 
dual for the regard of his neighbour, and the wish for his 
equal happiness and prosperity. M. 


THE WAR AND THE NEUTRAL POWERS. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—On August 28, Dr. Baty, Hon. Secretary to the 
International Law f Association, Temple, E.C., received a 
letter as follows :— 

“All our thoughts are now centred on the war, and, 
fortunately, on our side we are at one in the stand our 
Government has made. In this war our Government 
thoroughly represent the people of the United Kingdom, 
and its oversea dominions. 

“One feels that the public opinion of all civilised coun¬ 
tries who are outside the conflict must be with us, but 
whether that be so or not, surely the occasion is one when 
the neutral Powers should prepare themselves to take con¬ 
certed action if events, in their opinion, call for it. 

“This is not only the greatest catastrophe of the kind 
that has fallen on humanity, but it is the first great Euro¬ 
pean war since the establishment of The Hague Peace 
Convention. The nations who joined in that Convention, 
other than those taking part in the war, might well con¬ 
fer on the situation. Indeed, it seems to me that all who 
believe in International Law must consider it to be the 
duty of these Powers to appoint at once representatives to 
attend a Conference at The Hague to consider the whole 
situation. There are many things which should be done, 
and w'hich can only be done by a body representing the 
neutral Powers. 

“Is it not their province to take notice of any infringe- 1 
ment of International Law by belligerents? Should not 
the neutral Powers at once take some action whenever the 
rights of a neutral Power are trespassed upon? Is it not 
the duty of the neutral Powders to take notice of any im¬ 
proper action on the part of any of the belligerents? Ought 
not the neutral Powers to be in constant session so as to 
be ready to use their influence for peace at any and every 
opportunity ? 

“The compensation for so awful a calamity as the 
present war can only be found in an ending which shall 
make its repetition an impossibility. To ensure this tax 
to the utmost the efforts of all who desire to see established 
a reign of law for the license of physical force. 

“We have not only to defeat the military despotism 
which has its centre in Prussia, but we have to see that no 
other military despotism shall be established, w'hich can 
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only be done by the civilised nations setting up Inter¬ 
national Police to keep order between the nations, as the 
national courts and police keep order between individuals. 
Nothing could be so useful to this end as a Standing Con¬ 
ference of the Neutral Powers, ready for action when the 
time comes for considering the conditions of peace. And 
therefore from every point of view it would seem to be of 
the first importance to get such a Conference into being 
at the earliest possible moment. 

“Cannot the International Law Association do some¬ 
thing to bring this about? Cannot the Association bring 
its importance to the notice of the whole of the neutral 
Powers? Might not the Association appeal to the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States to take the initiative of inviting 
the neutral Powers to send representatives to a Confer¬ 
ence at the Hague forthwith?’’ 

Dr. Baty replied that his Council could hardly meet be¬ 
fore October, and recognising that “time is of import¬ 
ance’’ he sent a copy of the letter to Dr. Jitta, President 
of the International Law Association at the Hague, in the 
hope that he “would communicate it to the authority of 
the Permanent Bureau of the Hague Tribunal, or to the 
Superintendent Council of the Palace of Peace—so that if 
possible they might take action.’’ 

Since the letter was written we have witnessed the 
V andalism at Louvain, w hich is a w'orld matter quite apart 
from the belligerents engaged in the war. Such an event 
in a country which desired to remain neutral cannot be 
silentlv tolerated bv the neutral Powers. Should not each 

m m 

of us do all that in us lies to bring about a Conference of 
the Neutral Powers without a moment’s delay? We all 
have some influence. Letters to Dr. Jitta in support of the 
immediate calling of the Conference would be helpful. A 
letter addressed, Dr. D. J. Jitta, Councillor of State, The 
Hague, will reach him. I am, yours truly, 

7, Pall Mall, London, S.W. Mark H. Judge. 

August 31, 1914. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

T HE Session 1914*15 in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medical 
Sciences, and Engineering, will begin on Monday, October 5th* 
the Faculty of Laws on Thursday, October 8 th. The Provost and 
Deans will attend on Monday, October 5th, and Tuesday, October 
6th, from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., for the admission of Students. Intend¬ 
ing Students are invited to communicate with the Provost as soon 
as possible. The Slade School of Fine Art will open on Monday, 

October 5th, and Students may be admitted on or before that date. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP. I 

A Goldsmid Entrance Scholarship tenable in the Faculty of En¬ 
gineering (value £t)o) will be competed for by an examination be¬ 
ginning SEPTEMBER 22nd, 1914. 

The following Prospectuses are now ready, and may be had on 
Application to the Secretary :— 

Faculty of Arts. 

Faculty of Laws. 

Faculty of Medical Sciences. • 

Faculty of Science. 

Faculty of Engineering. 

Indian School. 

Slade School of Fine Art (Drawing, Painting and Sculpture). 1 

School of Architecture and Department of Town Planning. 

Department of Economics. f ■ -w—^ 

Department of Public Health. I 1 , -1 j % I 

Postgraduate Courses and Arrangements for Research. X X 1 ^ i A. 

Postgraduate and Research Work is provided for in all Departments. 

WALTER W. SETON, M.A., 

Secretary. COTlta 

University College, London. 

(Gower Street.) 

T O AUTHORS.— Publisher of Fiction, Poetry, and General Litera- SEPTEMBER 4th: 

ture, preparing attractive list for issue on Abatement of War — 

Fever, is open to consider MSS.—Letters in the first instance to 
Catalogue, ’’ C/r The Malory Press, Malory House, Featherstone . ^ 

Buildings, Holborn, W C. All Updl 

J OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING for LADIES. 

Rapid, systematic coaching. Six months’ course from any date. 

Excellent introductions given. Telephone or write, the TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton Street, W. 


"VC O Revised and Corrected by Qualified Author. Typewriting 
if required.— Garrett, 8, Brussels Rd., Clapham Junction. 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately done. tod. per 1,000 SEPTEMBER 11 til : 

words. Specimens and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The — 

Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


Letters to Certain Eminent Authors 

BY CARWEADES, Junior, 
appeared in THE ACADEMY as follows : 

1 Mr Hall Caine (April 11 ). No. t M M Marie Corelli 
. * 1 *,w\ M. 1 Up Arnold Bennett (April 25 )- No. 4. Mr. H. 
a P W. ?i N. « Klpllo, (M.,9>. «• 

Sir RldJr H.B(card (May 16 ) No. 7. Mr. Henry J.w«» (M.y ij). 
No ft Sir Arthur Conan Doylo (May jo)- No. ft. Mr. Thonaa 
HtVoi (llnc tl No. 10. Mr. A. C. Benson (June 13). No. 11. Sir 
nHk»r« Parker (June 10). No. 1*. Vlocount Morloy (June iy). 
2-^ft Mr Ford Midox HuollcrlJuly,). No. II. Mr. Archlbold 

KV.It.ll duly n) No I). Mr. A. E. W. Mason (July .8). No. 1*. 
M.r.h.ll lJulyn). ^“vilon (July ij). No. 17. Mr. M.nrlca 

Hewlett (AuguM I)/ No. 1ft. Mr. E. Phillips Oppontitlm 'August 8 ). 
No. 1ft. Mr. Norman Angell (August 15 ). Bo. 70. Mr. John (Isis- 

worthy (August *«;. _ 

Back numbers may be had price 3$d. post free. 
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An Open Letter to 
ADMIRAL JELLICOE 

With Special Supplement Portrait. 


B ARGAINS IN BOOKS— Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 
vols., half calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s. ; Hamilton’s Parodies, 6 
vols., £2 1 os. ; Lea’s Sacerdotal Celibacy, 2 vols., 6s. 6d. ; Hughes’ 
Dictionary of Islam, 25s. ; Aldington’s trans. Golden Ass of Apullius, 
6s. 6d. ; Thackeray’s Centenary Biographical Edition, 26 vols., 

£6 6s. ; Barringtons’ Graham of Claverhouse, 30s. net, for tos. 6d. ; 
Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s. ; Morrison Painters of Japan, 
2 vols., £2 1 os. ; Slaters* Engravings and their Values, 1912, 18s. ; 
Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, 1912, 
42s. ; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, large paper, illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. ; 
Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 142 vols., cloth, £16 16s. ; Porter’s 
Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £2 3,s. ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 
vols., illustrated, ^17 17s.; Gould’s History Freemasonry, 3 thick 
vols., morocco binding, £2 2s., cost £6 6s. ; James’ Painters and 
Their Works, 3 vols., .£3 3s.; Habcrshon Records of Old Ix>ndon, 
Vanished and Vanishing, coloured plates, folio, £2 2$. ; Yeats’ Col¬ 
lected Works, 8 vols , £2 3s.; Walpole’s Letters, large paper, 16 
vols., £y 10s. ; Oscar Wilde, by L. E. Ingleby, 12s. 6d., for 4s. 6d. ; 
Ditchfield Vanishing England, 15s., for 6s. 6d. ; Landor’s Lhasa, 2 
vols., new, 42s., for 14s.; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 2 vols., Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, £3 13s. 6d., for 32s. Will take any good 
books in exchange for above.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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Notes of the Week 

A Dramatic Chapter 

1 STORY provides no more dramatic chapter 
than that which has been added to it during 
the past fortnight. The story is mainly told 
in General French’s two despatches: the first giving a 
graphic and thrilling description of the long retreat 
from Mons and the desperate fighting in which the Ger¬ 
mans won ground without winning a victory : the second 
showing how at the very moment when the German 
objective seemed about to be accomplished the triumph¬ 
ant advance was converted into a precipitate and dis¬ 
orderly retreat. General Joffre’s strategy, as to which 
there were some whisperings of doubt, has been justified 
in every particular. It has been Napoleonic in its con¬ 
ception, and it has been backed up by a devotion on 
the part of the Allied troops which has been in every 
sense of the word magnificent. The result is that the 
German armies which were south of the Marne a week 
ago are now fighting for their lives north of the Aisne. 
The French troops have shown marvellous spirit and 
fighting power, and the French themselves are loud in 
their acknowledgments of the debt they owe to General 
French and his army. Germany has more than enough on 
her hands now. Belgium is moving again, and making 
things hot for the invader whenever opportunity serves, 
and the Russian victory in Galicia is so complete that 
Austria’s collapse may come at any moment. Germany 
might have prevented this war: she will probably have 
to fight it out single-handed. Meantime her fleet does 
nothing, and Admiral Jellicoe sweeps the North Sea 
without detecting a German gunboat. But no one can 
say the enemy is inactive whilst he continues to capture 
British trawlers. 
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Crimes Against Civilisation 

Warfare, especially under modern conditions, brings 
such horrors that modem civilisation, it might have been 
thought, would step in to redress the balance. We sur¬ 
feit of horrors in the accounts of the battles from special 
correspondents. But the worst of them seem to be mild 
beside the abominations of which certain portions of the 
German Army must be held guilty. The Official 
report of the Inquiry into the Louvain agony is a 
record of incredible barbarity. We may make every 
allowance for the exaggerations of minds disordered 
by the horrors of which they were witness: enough will 
still remain to put Germany outside the pale of civilised 
communities. And Louvain apparently was sacrificed 
because these inhuman cowards in their fright at the 
approach of Belgian soldiers fired on each other. The 
inhabitants had been compelled to give up their arms 
by the municipal authorities days before! Beautiful 
buildings and priceless collections were reduced to ashes 
by way of avenging injuries self-inflicted by poltroons 
and tigers in human guise. There is no crime known to 
ancient or modem warfare which the Germans in Bel¬ 
gium do not seem to have perpetrated. 

Treasure for Treasure 

Germany’s reckoning when the end comes will neces¬ 
sarily be heavy; the chances are that she will be unable 
to meet it. Her gambler’s throw will have left her 
bankrupt There is, however, one penalty she should 
be made to face. She cannot replace the innocent 
lives sacrificed to her lust for blood; she cannot restore 
noble structures ruthlessly and senselessly razed by wav 
of retribution for assumed wrongs; but one thing she 
can and must be made to do. Priceless treasures in 
art and literature have disappeared in the debris of 
Louvain and other historic towns. Germany possesses 
her centres of art and learning—the factories of that 
culture of which we have heard over much in propa¬ 
ganda. The Powers should see that so far as possible 
the libraries and galleries and museums of Germany 
are ransacked and made to yield up their treasures as 
some compensation to Belgium. To German “ culture” 
the penalty will be as severe and bitter as will ultimate 
and inevitable defeat be to the military oligarchy. 
Germany must pay in kind wherever possible. 

The Ranker in Retreat 

The significance of the article we print this week, 
“The Ranker's View-Point” will be instantly obvious. 
It illustrates a phase of the war which has not hitherto 
been grasped by the public. Tommy Atkins retreating 
day by day and necessarily not in the counsels of the 
Headquarters Staff can come to only one conclusion : 
his side is being beaten. When he happens to be 
wounded or to be in the midst of a badly mauled com¬ 
pany and the order is still 41 Back ” what other con¬ 
clusion can he arrive at ? We have here the secret '>f 
the reports which led the l imes correspondent into the 
unfortunate mistake of Sunday fortnight, and however 
much that mistake may be regretted, the trap was one 
into which any but an officer in possession of strategic 
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facts might have fallen. The British ranker con¬ 
cluded that he was beaten as surely as the German 
ranker concluded that he was winning. Both shared 
the view of the German Generals. Tommy Atkins 
knows better now. He was not the only one deceived 
by the great strategic retreat. 

A Russian View of German Culture 

German 44 culture " is handled with caustic severity 
by Professor Paul Vinogradoff in an extremely able 
letter in the Times . Germany forgets what she has 
owed to Russia in the past when she represents this 
great conflict as German civilisation opposed to Mus¬ 
covite barbarism. Whatever might have been urged 
in the days before German culture became a synonym 
for German arrogance, Russia to-day, as the Liberal 
professor suggests, has little to learn in regard either 
to cultural or humanitarian ideals from Germany. A 
book such as Von Bernhardi's would be impossible in 
Russia li Would “earn for its author the reputation 
of a bloodhound.** Where else than in Germany 
could “a theory of violence in vindication of a claim 
to culture ** be built up? German achievements in the 
arts and sciences seem to have turned her head. Her 
miscalculations as to Russian unpreparedness and 
'.national dissensions were as great as her miscalculations 
with regard to ourselves. Russian unity is of happy 
augury for Slav civilisation. In the Tsar the Russians 
have a firmly knit organisation and centre of authority . 

“ The present Emperor,** says Professor Vinogradoff, 

44 stands as the national leader, not in the histrionic 
attitude of a War Lord, but in the quiet dignity of his 
office.** Russia is going forward; Germany in the 
name of culture seems to have plunged herself back 
into the Middle Ages. 

The War in the Air 

Mr. H. G. Wells takes himself quite seriously as an 
authority on war in the upper elements. He has been 
reflecting sharply on the monstrous disadvantage to 
the Allied strategy from the German command of the 
air. Apparently he builds up his indictment from un¬ 
supported stories of the great things German aircraft 
have accomplished. Sir John French's report—sup¬ 
ported as it is by the testimony of General Joffre—will 
be pleasant reading to Mr. Wells, even though it shows 
that the element of fiction is present in the novelist’s 
essays on affairs. The Royal Flying Corps has done 
admirable work; its usefulness has been commensurate 
with its courage, for it has frequently been a target lor 
friend as well as foe. “The R.F.C.," says General 
French, 44 have furnished me with the most complete 
and accurate information, which has been of incalcul¬ 
able value in the conduct of the operations. Further, 
by actually fighting in the air they have succeeded in 
destroying five of the enemy's machines." They have 

already established a certain “mastery of the air." If 
+ * 

General French had had Mr. Wells’ articles in mind 
his retort could not have been neater or more crushing. 

The Dominions and the War 

Canada must be feeling a wee bit jealous of the | 
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other Dominions; she is keen as they are to take her 
share in the great work of Imperial defence, and there 
is no word in the King’s fine messages to Greater Britain 
and to India which does not apply to Our Lady of tre 
Snows as to the rest. Canada is prepared to do her 
part right nobly side by side with the other representa¬ 
tives of an Empire as free as it is loyal. But Canada is 
deprived by her geographical position of the opportu¬ 
nity of doing what New Zealand has done in Samoa, 
what South Africa is doing on the Orange River in 
dealing with the German raiders, and what Australia 
has done in seizing the island of New Pomeru in the 
Bismarck Archipelago. There are no German Colonies 
contiguous to the Dominion of Canada. Hence she 
cannot organise a little expedition entirely off her own 
bat. But she will doubtless make up for it when her 
gallant sons get to the front. They will have as many 
little surprises in store for the enemy as will the Sikhs 
and Gurkhas—or the Boers themselves. 


The Government and Their Bond 

We would rather not at this period discuss the action 

of the Government over Home Rule and Welsh Dis¬ 
establishment. Both are to go on to the Statute Book, 
but they are not to come into operation till the war is 
over. That is Mr. Asquith’s idea of keeping the pledges 
he gave to the Opposition at the beginning of the war. 
The truce between parties will not be broken, because 
the Unionists, for the sake of the greater interests in¬ 
volved, do not choose to arraign Ministerial action as 
they might. “ Be good till the end of the war,” the 
Government say, ‘‘and then we shall reward you with 
something which you intensely dislike, but will be com¬ 
pelled to accept.’ ’ The Government have calculated on 
the patriotism of their political opponents: * a base l- 
culation,” as Mr. Bonar Law said, “but a correct calcu¬ 
lation.” The arrangement made is “ so generous 
to the Opposition, or rather to Sir Edward 
Carson, that Liberals and Nationalists are called upon 
to make a considerable sacrifice.” So the Daily 
News. We can only say that if the design of the Daily 
News were to provoke the nation into the full bitterness 
of party strife its words are well chosen. All true 
Britons will deeply regret the Government’s interprets 
tion of its bond. 


"Academy*' Dum-dums 

The Germans counted their chickens before they wore 
hatched because of the Kluck under the right wing. 

The Russian steam roller has been busy making new 
roads in Austria and Germany; they are all in-roadi. 
The German navy is under a cloud and has been 


dis- 
di 


Kiel-hauled. 

Rout marching should be practised in peace time, 
the Germans have reserved it for war time. 

In England we arrest for being drunk and 
orderly; the German idea is to get drunk and 
orderly when arrested. 

Generals Joffre and French both pay high compli¬ 
ments to the British Flying Corps; in fairness they 
ought to say an appreciative word of German achie>t- 
ments in flight. 
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The Ranker’s View-Point: How it 
Differs from that of the Staff 

By E. Charles Vivian. 

npHE reports presented for the consideration of the 
A public by various war correspondents more or 
less at the front, and generally somewhere on the lines 
of communication, bear witness, when taken as a whole, 
to the fact that the difference of view-point in the case 
of the Staff controlling the Army in the held, and that 
of the officers and men in the ranks, is not generally 
appreciated as it ought to be. The first stages of the 
campaign in France imposed on the Allied troops what 
is admittedly the most difficult and discouraging opera¬ 
tion of war—a continuous retirement; no matter what 
local successes might be attained, the men concerned 
had to relinquish their advantage and fall back; they 
could not see inside the brain that conceived the plan 
of operations, and this continued falling back became 
to them very like a flight, although from beginning to 
end—on the word of the officers conducting the opera¬ 
tions—it was accomplished in good order. 

To this must be attributed the much-discussed Sun¬ 
day report which the Press Bureau not only passed, but 
encouraged. The correspondent responsible for the 
compilation of the report probably came into communi¬ 
cation with one or more men who had been engaged 
at Mons and who, on account of the immensity of the 
forces opposed to them, had gained a vivid impression 
of the losses inflicted on their own units, and were over¬ 
come with a feeling of despair from the combined losses 
and perpetual retirement. These men could see, at the 
most, only what one division was doing, and even that 
they could not understand from the point of view of 
the Staff. They and their fellows had been badly 
mauled by a superior force, and they could not see 
beyond the day. The personal narrative of one of these 
men, combined with a reference to the report of Field- 
Marshal Sir John French on the incident of which the 
man told, will illustrate this fully. 

The man's story is as follows. (Since Sir John 
French has referred in his despatch to the barbed-wire 
incident, there can be no harm in describing an eye¬ 
witness's account of the charge in which the 18tli 
Hussars and 9th Lancers suffered severely): 

Three cavalry regiments, the 4th Dragoon Guards, 
the 18th Hussars, and the 9th Lancers, were formed 
up in the vicinity of Mons, and were ordered to charge 
and take certain German guns which were placed, ap- ! 


parently unprotected from attack by the cavalry, away 
to the front. Instructions for the charge were fully 
given, and the men were told that they were not to come 
back without the guns. They set off; so near did they 
get to their objective that the man who told the story 
said that he even “marked his man” among the German 
gunners—and then the front rank ran on to concealed 
barbed wire, and hopeless confusion ensued. 

Before they could extricate themselves, the gunners, 
who up to then had taken no notice of the charge, 
turned the guns on their luckless opponents. The order 
to “Retire” was given, and they went back, with shells 
exploding among them every few seconds—the man 
who tells the story tells of three-legged horses shriek¬ 
ing, men being blown to pieces beside him as they rode, 
and of ducking to avoid a shell—making the useless 
movement instinctively. He tells how his regiment 
formed up when they got out of range of the 
guns, and fewer than 180 men answered to the roll-cail 
out of a total of 617 who set out. There would be others 
who would be accounted for later, of course; wounded 
and unhorsed men might not be able to rejoin their 
regiment for days, but, even at the best, that fruitless 
charge was made at a terrible cost, since the other two 
regiments concerned fared almost, if not quite, as badly 
as this one. And his impression of the whole of the 
fighting he saw — he came back wounded from 
Maubeuge three days after the charge—is best told in 
his own words. 

“We're defeated—there's no doubt about it. I had 
three days of it before I got knocked out, and I know, 
from what I've seen, that it's not a bit of good: Our 
chaps are keen enough, and as far as I'm concerned, I 
only want to get back to have another cut at them, but 
they'll beat us at the finish. If you could only see my 
regiment—or what's left of it! And the infantry that 
were with us say the same—they say it’s no use shoot¬ 
ing 'em down, for as fast as you knock one man over, 
four more are there to take his place. You can't think 
what it's like, unless you see it—we're cut up and 
beaten—they're too much for us." 

Now, when a man talks like this, and really believes 
all he is saying, he produces a very strong effect on one 
who has no real knowledge of the relative values of 
things in war. Such a man meets a war correspondent, 
perhaps, and unloads his story just as it is set down 
here. The war correspondent does not stop to find the 
true value of such a happening by consulting a Staff 
officer—who would be far too busy to attend to him if 
he tried. He writes the story; it is a picturesque one, 
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and he knows it to be perfectly true—no British soldier 
would talk of defeat without very good reason, and 
there has been a defeat. So reasons the war correspon¬ 
dent—so he has undoubtedly reasoned, and the Press 
Bureau has approved his story and his reasoning, with 
dire results to the public—until the official dispatch 
corrected the perspective. 

Sir John French says of the occurrence that this par¬ 
ticular story describes: “During the course of this 
operation, General de Lisle, of the 2nd Cavalry 
Brigade, thought he saw a good opportunity to paralyse 
the further advance of the enemy's infantry by making 
a mounted attack on his flank. He formed up and 
advanced for this purpose, but was held up by wire 
about 500 yards from his objective, and the 9th Lancers 
and 18th Hussars suffered severely in the retirement of 
the brigade." 

And that is all the incident is worth. Honour to the 
brave dead who went out for that charge and did not 
return, and all honour to the men who came back and 
yet want to “get back to have another cut"; but, tacti¬ 
cally, the action is of little importance from a “Staff" 
point of view. That is what most of those who read 
the “vivid narratives" of war correspondents, and a 
good many of those who write them, have yet to realise. 
The “story" of a battle, as related by a war corre¬ 
spondent, is quite inaccurate from the Staff point 
of view; the man in the firing-line, seeing his comrades 
fall dead and wounded about him, feels defeated even 
though his side is winning—until utter rout is inflicted 
on his opponents, yet from a tactical point of view his 
story is practically worthless. The brain that directs 
him takes into account his feelings, guards as far as 
possible against losses, but is not discouraged by what 
to the man in the firing-line looks like defeat and even 
disaster. In modern warfare, and especially in such a 
war as this, personal impressions are utterly unreliable; 
official reports are based on Staff reports, and, though 
meagre, are consequently reliable. Unofficial reports, 
whether they tell of victory or defeat, are based on the 
impressions of the man in the firing-line, and more 
often than not, though they are true enough in them¬ 
selves, they do not tell the truth as the Staff under¬ 
stands it or with regard to the whole. For no story, 
told by one individual, concerns a greater body of 
men than a division, and that is but a fraction of an 
army corps, of which more than twenty are engaged on 
each side in the French field of action. 


"Quick Training for War" is the title of a small 
book by Sir Robert Baden-Powell that Mr. Herbert 
Jenkins publishes this week. Sir Robert gives accounts 
of some of his talks with the Kaiser, which show con¬ 
clusively that the War Lord had no very flattering 
opinion of the British Army. The book, which is of a 
size that may be easily slipped into the service-jacket 
pocket, aims at helping the civilian to become a soldier, 
and contains several plans and sketches by the author. 
Its price will be is. net. 


REVIEWS 

Battleships’ Company 

Naval Occasions. By “ BARTIMEUS." (W. Black¬ 
wood and Sons. is. net.) 

A LARGE proportion of the- population of 
these islands, whose safety is ensured by 
the existence and vigilance of the Fleet, have 
never seen a battleship. On brief visits to the 
seaside they may have watched a small cruiser 
whose coasting duties brought her near; if for¬ 
tunate, they may have had an opportunity of rowing 
round her or being shown over her; but of the ordering 
of the British Navy, the wonderful arrangement of the 
various items of a fleet, and the discipline whereby a 
battleship forms a little community with its own laws 
and punishments, rewards and amusements, they have 
absolutely no conception. They would be astonished, 
for example, to learn that the crew of a battleship in 
commission numbers eight or nine hundred men, or that 
it costs the annual salary of a junior clerk to fire one 
of the heavy guns. 

There are not many books which treat of the every¬ 
day life of the sailor in home and foreign waters, and 
this little volume by “ Bartimeus "—a name well known 
in Plymouth and Devonport—is very welcome at the 
present moment when we are all intimately concerned 
with the Navy and its doings. Whatever branch of the 
Service the sailor belongs to—whether he be engineer, 
doctor, gunner, lieutenant, a member of the signal 
staff, a middy, or any one of a score of other depart¬ 
ments—the author not only knows it “ inside out," but 
has the knack of writing vividly and strongly about 
it; also, we may add, humorously. The sketches at 
times have a faint echo of Kipling’s style, but we pre¬ 
fer “ Bartimeus " when he describes events in his own 
manner. He has a pretty way of bringing a touch of 
genuine feeling into quite unpromising material. In 
“The Parricide," for example, a submarine, during 
manceuvres, manages to creep near enough to a battle¬ 
ship to let fly a dummy torpedo: 


The Commander standing at the gangway shrugged 
his shoulders and turned with a grim smile to the 
Captain. 

“ They’ve bagged us, sir." 

A dull concussion shook the after part of the ship, 
and the pungent smell of calcium drifted up off the 
water to the quarter-deck. 

“ Yes," said the Captain. . . The submarine thrust 
her conning-tower above the surface, and from the 
hatchway appeared a figure in the uniform of a 
Lieutenant. He climbed to the platform with a pair of 
handflags. 

“Claim — to — have — put — you — out — of — 
action,” spelt the flags. The Captain smiled dryly 
and lifted his cap by the peak with a little gesture of 
greeting; there was an answering gleam of teeth in 
the sunburnt face of the Lieutenant across the water. 
The Captain turned to his Commander. 44 But he 
needn’t have torpedoed his own father,” he said. 
“ I he penalty for marrying young, I suppose.” 
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The submarine recovered her torpedoes and returned 
to harbour. Her Commanding Officer summoned his 
Sub-Lieutenant, and together they delved in a cup¬ 
board ; followed the explosion of a champagne-cork. 
Glasses clinked, and there was a gurgling silence. 

“Not bad work,” said the Sub-Lieutenant, “bag- 
ging your Old Man’s ship.” 

‘‘Not so dusty,” replied the Lieutenant in command 
of the submarine, modestly. 

She was a brand-new battleship, and had cost a 
million and three-quarters. It was his twenty-fourth 
birthday. 

Among these little stories and pictures of life as it 
is to-day in our Navy are some of pathos, others of 
grim tragedy, many with a quiet humour; but the note 
i > never forced. And there is a short chapter entitled 
“ Concerning the Sailor-Man " which portrays the atti¬ 
tude of the crew towards superior officers, the various 
classes from which its members are drawn, describes 
the origin of the uniform, and in short contains enough 
in formation tightly packed to interest all who 
love the sea and our fighting seamen. We recommend 
this little “ slice of life 99 heartily for its enthusiasm, 
its excellent graphic style, and its vivid glimpses into 
a branch of the organisation for national defence which 
to so many landsmen is wholly unknown save by para¬ 
graphs and pictures in a paper here and there. 


The Campaign in the Pyrenees 

With Wellington in the Pyrenees. By BRIGADIER - 
General F. C. Beatson, C.B. (Max Goschen. 15s.) 
Brigadier-General Beatson may consider himself 
fortunate in the occasion of the appearance of this ex¬ 
cellent study of Wellington's nine days* campaign in 
the Pyrenees against Sou It. After Vitoria and the 
hopeless failure of "ce pauvre Joseph," Napoleon 
despatched Soult to relieve San Sebastien and Pam¬ 
plona, which Wellington had invested. Great things 
were expected of the new general of France in Spain. 
If Soult could even have held his own against Welling¬ 
ton he would have changed not merely the fortunes of 
Napoleon, but the course of European history. 
Napoleon badly needed some such help, and if he had 
been able to take command in Spain himself he might 
conceivably have succeeded. Soult was not the man to 
brush aside difficulties—and his difficulties were many 
and great—but rather to seek to get round them. His 
hesitation aggravated the disabilities from which he 
suffered through shortage of supplies, and in the field 
he showed to less advantage than in his preparations 
for battle. That was Wellington’s view, and this book 
clearly proves that Wellington’s judgment was right. 
The operations in the Pyrenees were somewhat compli¬ 
cated and called for the exertion of exceptional quali¬ 
ties on the part of officers and men. General Beatson is 
no doubt right in his assumption that the story will be 
of special interest to British officers, "for in the Pyre¬ 
nees the British Army had its first experience 
on a large scale in one of those hill campaigns in which 
both it and the Indian army have since so often taken 
part." Some of the lessons learnt in the North-West 
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Frontier of India were, indeed, foreshadowed in the 
earlier operations on the Franco-Spanish border. 

As, with the aid of several sketch maps, we follow 
this account of the splendid daring and unwavering 
endurance of the British Army in the Pyrenees, which 
Soult was utterly unable to withstand, we cannot help 
thinking of the fine performance of their successors at 
Mons and elsewhere: what the British officer and the 
British soldier were in 1813 they have proved themselves 
to be under still more trying conditions in 1914. We 
fought with Prussia, Russia and the Portuguese as 
allies against France then; we fight with Russia, France 
and Belgium against Prussia now. There was the same 
steadfast purpose and devoted effort a hundred years 
ago in order to free Europe from military domination 
that there is to-day. France was a foeman worthy of 
our best steel, but we invariably went to battle against 
her with perfect assurance in our ability to win. "Officers 
and men considered it a matter of course that, given 
reasonably equal terms, they would beat the French 
wherever and whenever they met them. This absolute 
confidence in themselves had its foundation in an equal 
confidence in their leader." Perhaps some echo of 
those days in French minds inspired the full measure 
oi trust in their British allies to-day. The small British 
Army and the supreme British Navy were essential in¬ 
struments in the breaking of Napoleon as they are to the 
breaking of the Kaiser. Wellington fought many a 
good fight against the French forces in the Peninsular, 
but none of greater interest than those in the Pyrenees 
from July 25 to August 2, 1813. General Beatson 
quotes Napier: "What Alexander’s Macedonians were 
at Arbela, Hannibal’s Africans at Cannae, Caesar's 
Romans at Pharsalia, Napoleon’s guards at Austerlitz, 
such were Wellington’s British soldiers at this period." 

Vital Issues 

If there be any still in doubt as to the causes of the 
war and the imperative call first on British honour and 
second on British self-interest to take a full share in 
meeting the German menace, we commend five pamph¬ 
lets : (1), “ Why Britain Is At War " (Macmillan, 2d.), 
by Sir Edward Cook; (2), "The Meaning of War 
for Labour, Freedom, Country " (Macmillan, id.), by 
Frederic Harrison; (3), “Why Great Britain Fights" 
(Maclehose, id.), by D. J. Medley; (4), "To 
Arms" (Hodder and Stoughton, id.), by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, with preface by F. E. Smith, K.C., 
M.P.; and (5), "A Call to Arms’’ (Methuen, id.), a 
reprint of Mr. Asquith’s stirring Guildhall speech. 
In these brochures the man who would refresh 
his mind as to facts and incidentally draw new 
courage for the meeting of a grave crisis alike 
in European and British Imperial fortunes may 
find all he needs. “ It is a war to decide if Europe— 
if modern civilisation—shall be ruled by brute Force 
or by the enlightened will of free peoples," 
says Mr. Frederic Harrison. A more damning indict¬ 
ment has never been drawn up against a nation than 
that which these pamphlets provide against Germany. 
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An Open Letter to F.-M. Sir John French, K.C.M.G., etc. 



S IR,—It was, I believe, said 
by Wellington that there 
was only one thing less ter¬ 
rible than a battle lost, and 
that was a battle won. Read¬ 
ing that grimly simple de¬ 
spatch of yours covering the 
fighting and retirement from 
Mons to the line Noyon— 

Chauny—La Fere, I cannot 
help wondering what the 
terrors and the horrors, the 
alternate hopes and fears, the 
physical and mental strain 
must be of a four days* strug¬ 
gle which brings neither defeat 
nor victory. The agony of it 
all, and the uncertainty as to 
where it would end! We 
knew you for a man of iron 
nerve and of vast resource; 
but we also knew you as one 
who goes forward, not back- Sp'dally Jtaun for "The Academy." 
ward. If any had been asked what you would do in 
retreat, the question might have been a little discon¬ 
certing : you make your plans for the advance, and 
the dash and resolution which have always charac¬ 
terised your movements, alike in keeping Boer com¬ 
mandoes lively at Colesburg, in riding to the relief 
of. Kimberley, and in the manoeuvres of peace, were 
not the qualities which necessarily make for success 
in one vast rearguard action. 

Friend and foe alike are aware to-day that your 
capabilities as a commander cover every conceivable 
condition which warfare may impose. Nothing more 
masterly has ever been accomplished than the retreat 
from Mons. German students of the Boer War have 
always been loud in praise of your work. They re¬ 
cognised the stuff of which you and your army were 
made, and they paid you the compliment of hurling 
their men, three or four to one, against the little 
British force, of w’hich frankly I do not believe the 
Kaiser ever spoke in terms of contempt. If he did, 
he is chewing the cud without relish to-day. The 
Belgians, we all know, rendered inestimable service; 
the Russians have done great things on the East; the 
French have nowhere failed when terms were equal; but 
can any man, Frenchman, German, or Briton, doubt 
that if there had been no British army on General 
Joffrc's left the sheer weight of German numbers w r ould 
have held Eastern and North Eastern France a stricken 
field long before August w r as out ? I want to say 
nothing to detract from the glorious devotion and 
magnificent strategy of our Allies: they are obvious, 
but it is my profound conviction that you and your 
army have done what none others could have done. You 
at least have achieved something which did not enter 
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into the calculations of Pots¬ 
dam : you have saved France 
at the very beginning of the 
campaign, and you have 
hastened the ruin which must 
overtake the German Empire. 
If the Navy to which you 
originally belonged is incom¬ 
parable, so is the army which 
you command. 

It is a mistake to sav that 

* 

modesty and greatness go 
hand in hand. Instances, 
some living, could be ad¬ 
duced to the contrary, but in 
your case it is unquestionably 
true. Your despatch of Sep¬ 
tember 7 praises many people 
from Sir H. Smith-Dornen 
downwards. “ I say without 
hesitation, 1 * you write, “that 
the saving of the left wing 
of the army under my 
command on the morning of the 26th August 
could never have been accomplished unless a 
commander of rare and unusual coolness, intrepidity, 
and determination had been present to personally con¬ 
duct the operation.” What you say of Smith-Dorrien 
might be said and emphasised of Smith-Dorrien's 
chief. In less able hands the whole British army would 
have come as near to annihilation as did Smith- 
Dorrien when the guns of four German army corps 
belched their pitiless fire upon him. To main¬ 
tain your force intact, to stem the machine-made hordes 
intended to overwhelm you, and to punish your enemy 
till he was incapable of following up his advantage 
was a feat of arms greater than some famous victories. 
The odds you met were heavier than those opposed by 
Frederick the Great; heavier than those to which 
Napoleon succumbed; heavier perhaps than Wellington 
faced. At the risk of being charged with a desire to 
flatter you—a weakness which I think no reader of 
these letters will attribute to me—I say boldly and to 
your face that Wellington rendered no higher service 
to Europe than stands to your credit. General Joffre’s 
task without you was well-nigh impossible. 

And now the tables are turned, thank heaven ! Pre¬ 
cisely what has happened, we at home have no adequate 
idea, even after your and General Joffre’s latest 
despatches. There is much that wants explaining in 
the operations from the Belgian stand at Liege to the 
sudden change in Kluck’s plans within sight of Paris 
itself. Did you and General Joflfre expect this change 1 
1 he readiness with which the advantage was seized 
suggests that you did. People here talk of a possible 
trap being laid for you. Ten days ago the same 
people were confident that a trap was being prepared 
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for the Germans. Apparently they were not far 
wrong. Such information as comes to us is as crumbs 
to starving men. All we know is that our fate with 
that of Europe rests on the skill, the wisdom, and the 
enterprise of a dozen men more or less, such as your¬ 
self, and on the courage, the discipline, and the de¬ 
votion of the common soldier and sailor. Volumes could 
not acclaim the character of leadership more surely than 
the spirit of the men. An army which has suffered in 
morale is like a fine frigate covered with barnacles. 
The most significant thing about your long retreat and 
the persistent and murderous pummelling to which you 
were subjected was that the morale of the men did not 
suffer. A country needs no surer proof of true cap¬ 
taincy. Germany's original estimate of your quality 
was not mistaken. She realises it to-day to her cost 
and our glory ! I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 

Carneades, Junior. 

Tolerance under Arms 

By F. G. Aflalo 

REACHING the millennium as aftermath of war 
is too obsolete a device for the present age, but 
it seems not unlikely that the successive stages of this 
Armageddon may bring hitherto widely sundered units 
of the combatant peoples closer together, not only in 
the clash of battle, but also in the more leisurely 
atmosphere of the prisoners' camps. History would 
fail to repeat itself if much sincere and enduring 
camaraderie were not initiated both among allies in the 
field and adversaries in the cooler interlude that must 
needs elapse before the final interchange of prisoners. 
Thus out of evil may come good, and the better under¬ 
standing thus engendered by the depravity of him 
whom the gods have first made mad, the better to 
destroy him, inspires a faint hope that this may be 
the last great war of Europe, the devastating storm 
in which race hatreds and the lust of emperors shall 
exhaust themselves and leave a calm that shall endure. 

The first heat of recrimination spent, we shall in¬ 
evitably hear less of that wholesale libelling 
of nations which jars at once on the taste and intelli¬ 
gence of those of more balanced judgment, more par¬ 
ticularly if they have “ looked a degree beyond their 
own nest." One of the most familiar examples of 
this sweeping indictment in literature is that in which j 
Paul alludes to the people of Crete as “ liars, evil j 
beasts, slow bellies," though that "elegant apostle" | 
justifies such outspokenness as verbatim quotation from 
one of their own prophets. j 

These epithetic pinpricks are wholly unworthy of our 
fuller knowledge of the world. Among the first to | 
protest vigorously against such “ uncharitable Logick " • 
was Sir Thomas Browne, who, in the “ Rcligio Medici," , 
cites the contemporary jingle: — 

Lc mutin Anglois, et le bravachc Escossais, 1 

Et le fol Francois , 

Le ponltron Romain , le larron de Gascongne, 

L'Espagnol superbe, et l’Aleman yvtongne. 
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Such reproach, he says, is as bloody as Nero’s deeds* 

| since a word can wound a thousand and at a blow 
! assassinate the honour of a nation. 

! It may be objected to so serious a view that the 
insulting prejudices of tourists, and the even less in- 
j telligent fancies of the “ little good men who stay at 
! home," can do no harm, but so optimistic a point will 
hardly commend itself to those who have resided in 
Continental capitals and marked the resentment roused 
■ by the ill-concealed contempt of English travellers lor 
j all and sundry of other race than their own. 

Let us fight, if wc must, to our last man and our 
j last shilling. Let us hit first, hard and often. So 
only can we lower the War Lord in the dust, and tint 
will be well for civilisation. But let us also concede 
that the enemy may be patriotic and loyal. It is time 
that Englishmen abandoned the ignorant habit of 
summarising the whole of non-British humanity under 
one or other half a dozen derogatory heads : all of 
Latin race as “ dagoes,!* all of Teutonic stock as 
"Dutchmen," all of black and brown colour as 
j “niggers," and the rest as either "Yankees," “Chows," 
or “Japs." To lump the highly sensitive native of 
India with the brutish negro of Central Africa is open 
profession of ignorance. 

Individualism is stronger than race. Arthur Young, 
a very honest traveller, ever ready to admit his errors, 
records the surprise he felt on finding many French¬ 
men taciturn, whereas he went to their country pre¬ 
pared to find them chatterboxes to a man. So he who 
embarks on the Grand Tour strong in the conviction 
that he will encounter none but bragging Germans, 
flippant Frenchmen, lazy Spaniards, and volatile 
Italians is destined to be rudely awakened. More and 
more, with greater security and cheaper facilities for 
travel, mutual intercourse among the nations tends to 
rub the edges off national character. Isolation and in¬ 
sularity alone breed and conserve racial idiosyn¬ 
crasies. 

There are those who claim that no more than ten years 
of rapprochement between France and ourselves have 
inaugurated a composite type in the blending of sober- 
minded Briton and irresponsible Frenchman. Such 
despatch in the interchange of temperaments is possibly 
an effort of the imagination, but it is not improbable 
that, given more time and greater opportunities, nations 
living at peace and with comfmunity of interests will 
eventually learn much from one another and approxi¬ 
mate to the same type and ideals. 

For Englishmen this phase will not be without gain. 
The old-fashioned attitude of the Englishman towards 
his neighbours made him always rather ridiculous and 
sometimes very disagreeable. Foreigners were col¬ 
lectively despised, and the expression commonly seen 
on the face of a typically British tourist when com¬ 
pelled to travel with them in a diligence or on the 
railway invariably suggested the frame of mind par¬ 
donable in a Roman parricide of old when he found 
himself sewn up in his sack in the disturbing company 
of a snake, an ape, and a dog. 
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War—Woman’s Opportunity—II 

THE MOVEMENT TOWARDS NATIONAL 

SERVICE. 

E VENTS have justified the tone of my article last 
week. From the women of England have come 
indications of a great movement towards national ser¬ 
vice. The Women’s Emergency Corps is a working 
organisation, comprising some 15,000 members. It aims 
at assisting the country in any particular need that may 
arise—primarily, by taking the place of men who are 
serving as soldiers, and by enabling others to become 
recruits. It will help refugees; teach recruits to cook, 
look after the dependants of soldiers, train girls as 
nurses, organise a volunteer force of women; in short, 
it is prepared for emergency work of any kind. 

This, we may assume, is to be honorary work, under¬ 
taken by women of means and leisure; in the case of 
those acting as substitutes for men on service, their pay, 
or a percentage of it, is to go to the wives and children; 
in fact, this is temporary work brought about by the 
war and, we will trust, to end with it. The movement 
scarcely appears to touch the larger issue—the sphere 
that women will, unfortunately, be called on to fill 
permanently owing to the shortage of men inevitable 
after such a terrible conflict. Nor does it touch the 
regular woman worker, trained to earn her daily bread 
and dependent on it. 

Coincident with the formation of the Corps came 
Queen Mary’s appeal for work for women thrown out 
of employment by the lesser demand for luxuries or the 
dislocation of certain branches of trade. Nor are the 
milliners and sweetmeat-makers and florists the only 
girls likely to suffer; their sisters who design fashions 
or follow art in the many studios of London must 
necessarily find their market closed to them, and it is 
here we come up against the need for reconstruction 
spoken of last week. On the one side, we have thou¬ 
sands of cases of unemployment. On the other, we 
have the offer of 15,000 unpaid and voluntary workers, 
and beyond that, by the Government and in the Press, 
the expressed determination to continue the business of 
:he Empire and to endeavour to capture from Germany 
as much trade as lies in our power. 

Such a position is an anomaly. With common sense 
and good organisation, there should be no possibility 
of unemployment among the workers who are left with 
us. It is for the women of England to see that there is 
none. 

Hitherto, the number of women who have made a 
serious study of business has been few, but their success 
has justified belief in their ability, and there are hun¬ 
dreds qualified to undertake responsible positions in 
mercantile houses. Numbers of others could fill clerk¬ 
ships in Government or private offices or release men 
from schools of every class to fight for their country. 
To refer once more to the American analogy, the Civil 
War resulted in the almost universal installation of the 
woman-teacher throughout the States, while to this day 
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all the clerks in the Treasury are women, who also hold 
important positions in the Post Office, and administra¬ 
tive posts all over the continent have fallen more and 
more into their hands. 

Shall we to-day be backward in doing for our coun¬ 
try what they found possible in more difficult circum¬ 
stances? It can only be accomplished by individual 
effort, by enthusiasm tempered with caution, and, above 
all, by organisation and the co-operation of employers 
and State officials. Day by day all may read adver¬ 
tisements in the papers for clerks wanted by large firms; 
we call on employers to be patriotic and give women 
the opportunity to fill these posts at the cost of some 
sacrifice while they master details of business. The 
same applies to the many women typists thrown out of 
work by the retrenchment of West End firms. 

The need of to-day is a Bureau for paid women 
workers on lines similar to that of the Emergency 
Corps, to organise labour and to supply steadily the de¬ 
mand which is bound to increase if we are to extend 
our trade instead of curtailing it. Our unemployed 
women desire work, and not charity, and the honorary 
workers should see to it that they do not stand in the 
way of those who are dependent for life itself on the 
labour by which they earn their daily bread. The 
economic questions of to-day bid fair to tax the in¬ 
genuity and practical resource of our most capable 
women, but they offer them that opportunity for which 
they have craved for years—an open market for the 
talents they have to offer and the chance to work on the 
same terms as men in any calling whatsoever. 

And for the women who are fortunate enough to 
possess money, it is a plain duty to spend it in such a 
way as shall ultimately be of the greatest benefit to 
the worker and the trade of the country; the truest 
economy lies not in curtailing our expenditure, but in 
directing it to serviceable channels, always bearing in 
mind the sound advice that it is so much wiser to pro¬ 
vide work than charity. These things call for thought 
and discretion, rather than sentiment. 

In a third article I shall deal with the new point of 
view in regard to the home or to business-life which 
is inevitable in the altered circumstances in which we 
find ourselves. 


The letters on “ England and Germany ” by Austin 
Harrison, which appeared in the Observer in. 1907, and 
were afterwards published in book form by Macmillan 
and Co. (2s. 6d. net), make remarkably interesting 
reading just now. The chapter headings, King and 
Kaiser, Germany and The Hague, Social Democracy, 
German Prosperity, German Materialism, The German 
Press, German State Economy, Power and Empire, 
and The Line of Least Resistance, sufficiently indicate 
the scope of the volume. If Mr. Harrison in 1907 
thought it not improbable that Germany would strike 
when our Fleet was scattered, we may at least con¬ 
gratulate ourselves and the author on the fortunate 
contingency which falsified this particular prediction. 
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I and My Kiel Regatta 

‘We have searched the so-called German Ocean with¬ 
out discovering the German flag.” 

— Mr. Wiwsrox Churchill. 

My peoples all, with pride I see 
That through my vast dominions 

Mine own Imperial Majesty 
Stands well in your opinions. 

Far, far across the rolling wave 
My fame my foes speak loud of; 

And all confess in me you have 
A Monarch to be proud of. 

My peoples all who tribute bring 

Behold your happiness in your King! 

The raising of my mailed hand 
Set armies huge in motion. 

I’ve shown my prowess o’er the land 
And in my German Ocean. 

My stately fleet, that you have bought, 

Though not at home to callers, 

Has most heroically fought 
And vanquish'd British trawlers. 

My peoples, let your plaudits ring! 

An arm’d amphibian is your King. 

The spoils of war to you I bear 
(That makes the news “official "). 

I’m out for enterprising rare 
And in the stage initial. 

The foeman vow’d from trade we d part— 

His thought was born of wishing— 

And, lo! we capture one great mart: 

The industry of fishing. 

My peoples, joyous, rise and sing: 

“Oh, what a fisherman is our Kine! M 

Still shines aloft my solar ray 
From transcendental status. 

Still all the world at large owns sway 
To my divine afflatus. 

Still rides my navy on the main 
With all its strength to shatter; 

And you shall see it yet again 
At Kiel Canal regatta. 

Into my chest your savings fling. 

A grand investment is your King! 

W. H. Gadsdon. 


A collection of patriotic poems, selected by R. M. 
Leonard, will be issued by the Oxford University 
Press immediately, at the price of yd. net. This volume 
is one of the new “Oxford Garlands." The publica¬ 
tion of stirring poems relating to the famous exploits 
of the British Navy and Army is opportune, and ! 
should prove of interest. Other volumes in this series 
(religious poems, sonnets, love poems, poems on sports) 
will also be published at the same time. | 
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“Academy” War Acrostics 

CONDITIONS 

HERE will be Six weekly Acrostics. Prizes of £3, £ 2 , 
and £1 will be awarded to those who are first, second, 
and third on the list with correct solutions. One point will 
be awarded for each correct light. The Acrostic Editor’s 
decision on all questions, whether appeals, ties, or division 
of prizes, must be accepted as final. 

Answers should reach The Academy office not later than 
the first post on the Wednesday morning following the date 
of the paper in which the Acrostic appears, and should be 
addressed to the Acrostic Editor, The Academy, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
(First of the War Series ) 

’Twas forced upon us; and we fight 
For King and Country, Freedom, Right! 

(1) “ To the Day!” was their toast, 44 Der Tag ” was their 

boast, 

But what follows to-day concerns us the most. 

(2) An aversion to water! dog’s madness complete! 

(Can the Mad Dog of Europe have bitten his fleet ?) 

(3) 44 For thou rememberest how 

In those old days, one summer morn, an arm 
Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

Holding the sword-” 

E. N. 

SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 

(Twelfth of the First Scries) 

Amen! 

Note.—The centre letters of the correct solutions of the 
lights form the middle upright. 

(1) 44 Thy genius calls thee not to purchase fame.” 
(This line in these is written; what’s the name?) 

(2) A hardy substance you may see 
On inside of a horse’s knee. 

One light is reversed. 

(1) S ci B ma I (Iambics reversed) 

(2) O ss E le T 

Note.—(1) The full auotation runs :— 

“ Thy genius calls thee not to purchase fame 
In keen iambics, but mild anagram.” 

(Dryden) 

Solutions to No. 11 ( 44 Yule Tide ”) were received from 
Albo, Chutney, Enos, Fin, Jorrocks, Jim, Kamsin, Mancuni, 
F. C. Moore, Nelisha, Pussy, Mrs. A. Rogers, Sadykins, 
Spider, Strum, W. J. Tiltman, C. P. Wadsworth, T. Walker, 
Morgan Watkins, Wiccamicus, and Wilbro. 

We hope to announce the results of the First Acrostic 
Competition in our next issue. 


The Theatre 

“The Impossible Woman” 

OLLOWING the now fairly general rule in regard 
to cost of seats, Mr. Harrison has produced Mr. 
C. Haddon Chambers’ four-act play at the gorgeously 
decorated Haymarket Theatre at reduced prices. But 
this wise acceptance of the present regretted conditions 
in which plays are being given makes, in this case, no 
difference to the beauty of the dresses and surround¬ 
ings or to the power and grace of the cast. 

In fact, a rather outstanding point about "The Im¬ 
possible Woman " is the ever-present victory of the 
players over the occasionally disappointing character 
of the comedy founded on Mrs. Basil de Silincourt’s 
well-known novel, "Tante." 

As the beautiful, curious and "impossible** pseudo¬ 
artist Madame Mercedes Okraska, the "Tante" of 
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the novel, Miss Lillah McCarthy is immensely interest¬ 
ing throughout the play. She gives us the humbugging 
side of the popular musician with infinite skill. The 
great artist—far rarer than most people admit—is great¬ 
hearted, dangerously sympathetic and simple, but the 
would-be artist of our period who can draw a few 
thousand sovereigns in a single night in a fashionable 
city may like to parade a sham artistic temperament and 
beneath that well-worn shield commit every spiteful and 
passionate stupidity of which common-place people are 
capable. Such is Madame Okraska, a not uncommon 
t) pc of social vampire, who attracts w ith many little 
arts, fulfils her craving for constant flattery, and 
wounds all who come within her circle by the expres¬ 
sion of her insatiable egotism and inveterate vanity. 

Her victims are the other people of the play. For 
her own amusement and for the lust of sympathy and 
praise she has taken into her home a young girl whom 
she has taught to adore her. Miss Hilda Bayley makes 
this character, Karen Woodruff, very lovely to look upon 
and fairly truthful and convincing. Where strength 
is most needed, however, that attribute is sought in 
vain. 

After years of worshipping Madame, Karen ventures 
to fall in love with an English lawyer, Gregory Jar- 
dine, who is everything of bold heartiness and loving 
tenderness that Mr. Godfrey Tearle can make him, 
1 hus we can assure the playgoer that he will 
be interested in the three main characters who 
fight out the battle between real and artificial 
love. To help them come many delightful charac¬ 
ters of minor import, each and all played with 
exquisite skill. There are admirers of Madame such as 
the Mrs. Forrester of Miss Ruth Mackav and the badly 
treated Miss Scrotton of Miss Helen Haye; there are the 
splendid performances of Miss May Whitty as an 
elderly American widow, a sort of wise watchdog for 
Madame, and the delicate, merrv and real artist Franz 
Lippheim of Mr. E. Henry Edwards. So well are 
each and all the characters presented that all lovers of 
acting will enjoy “The Impossible Woman” even if 
Mr. Haddon Chambers has rather suggested an admir¬ 
able comedy than written one. Egax MEW. 


At St. Stephen/s Shrine ! 

By a Regular Devotee 

N Wednesday, the 9th, we met again, coining back : 
from war organisations of every kind. After 
the usual questions, Sir George Scott Robertson asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India if he had heard 
lately from that part of the Empire. 

Charles Roberts bounded down the gangway and took 
up his station opposite the box; it was the proudest 
moment of his life. He apologised for reading a long 
telegram from the Viceroy; he rather bored the House 
when he started, but later on roused it to the greatest 
enthusiasm. People who talked about possible sedi- 1 
tion in India had their answer. With passionate 
loyalty 700 native princes and rulers had offered them- 
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selves, their armies, lakhs of rupees, elephants, camels, 
jewellery, horses—in fact, anything that might be use¬ 
ful to the King-Emperor in his hour of need. His 
Holiness the Dalai Lama offered 1,000 troops, and 
assured the British Government that Lamas innumer¬ 
able throughout Tibet were offering prayers for the 
success of the British Army and for happiness of the 
souls of all victims of war. The House smiled at this, 
but cheered the simple sentiment so quaintly and 
earnestly expressed. 

Bonar Law suggested that so splendid an offering 
should be printed, which was capped by Will Thorne, 
the Cockney gasworker from the Hams. " Send it to 
the Kayseri” he roared. The House laughed with 
him for the idea, but at him for his pronunciation, 
which sounded like the German for “cheese.” On the 
adjournment the sententious Sir Ivor Herbert rose to 
complain about the way recruits were treated. Eager 
to go to the front, thousands of young men were 
accepted who were not fed or housed. Some of them 
were forced to sleep in blankets alive with vermin, and 
then sent to the Reserves at 6d. a day. “ If this is the 
beginning,” said Sir Ivor, “ God help us before the 
end ! ” Little Tennant had to smooth him down, but 
Herbert's outburst will do good. 

On Thursday, Asquith asked for another 500,000 
men. His interesting speech showed how our volun¬ 
tary “ fool army,” as it has been called in Germany, 
can expand. Roughly it numbers 180,000 men ; a month 
ago he asked for 500,000, and has practically obtained 
them. In the darkest day of the year, when news of 
the retreat from Mons came, a record was reached; 
over 35,000 men promptly stepped into the recruiting 
depots to face the shrapnel. When the second 500,000 
are obtained—as they will be—we shall have an Army 
of about 1,200,000, not counting Territorials, National 
Reserves, Dominion or Indian troops; and even then 
the resources of the manhood of the Empire have hardly 
been drawn upon. Asquith frankly admitted that the 
recruits in some cases had been treated badly, but 
pleaded that the War Office had as many to deal with 
in a day as in normal times appeared in a year. Bonar 
Law backed up the Prime Minister. He was loudly 

cheered when he said : “The House and the countrv are 

* 

determined to see this thing through.” 

Asquith loves his weelvends. At the conclusion of 
his speech he said in effect: “If you'll be good boys 
and pass all the emergency legislation down to No. 9 
on the order paper, I shall not want you to-morrow at 
all”—a splendid sign that things were going smoothly. 

We set to work on the emergency legislation. It 
does not go through quite so quickly as it did, which 
is as well, because the drafting shows signs of haste. 
There are many out-of-date charities in existence; the 
original objects, owing to changed conditions, cannot 
be fulfilled; so we took power to divert them and in 

the meantime borrow the monev for the National 

* 

Fund—a difficult and delicate operation which raises 
all kinds of questions, but we took it in our stride. 
Then we passed with relish a Bill to make it a crime 
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to trade with Germans or pay them money. Finally 

we had a go at the Press Bureau. McKenna, who has 

not been too successful in other walks of life, blandly 

came down and said he had been asked to accept 

Ministerial responsibility for the Press Bureau—as if 

to say, “ Now everything will be all right.’’ “ F. E.” 

would, of course, retain his position, but McKenna 

would answer for him in the House. “ F. E.” is very 

* 

clever, but he does not know enough of journalism to 
direct a big department of this kind; for instance, 
when French’s report came home, it was delayed 48 
hours simply to put it into the Gazette , and when the 
great dailies received it they had all just gone to press, 
which meant another day’s delay as far as they were 
concerned. It appeared in the Times of Friday; 
obviously it might have been in on Wednesday. How¬ 
ever, we shall get things smooth in time. The House 
rose about 9 p.m.—quite a long sitting nowadays! 

On Monday we came back from all parts of the 
United Kingdom to hear the decision that had to come 
on Home Rule, only to learn that Asquith had charac¬ 
teristically put it off until the morrow. In the morning 
we had a meeting at the Carlton, when Bonar Law, 
with the consent of Carson, climbed down for the time 
being. Asquith had taken advantage of our patriotism 
and decided to put the Bill on the Statute Book and 
hang up the Amending Bill. He calculated that we 
should put the interests of the nation before the interests 
of our party. “It was a base calculation—but it was a 
correct one.” 

On Tuesday we went to hear how Asquith justified his 
decision. As a rule, l admire him as a speaker, but 
I am bound to say he never spoke worse. He was 
lengthy and rambling; he repeated himself and made 
out the best case for himself that he could, whilst the 
Unionists listened in contemptuous silence. 

Bonar Law replied. “Were we treated many times as 
badly as we had been we should still support the 
Government, because it is the Government; but we feel 
bound to make this solemn protest, and after the war 
is over we shall renew the conflict.” 

It was a sorry sight after the united front we had 
shown for the last six weeks. Bonar Law compared 
Asquith’s action to that of the German Emperor. The 
Radicals bitterly resented this, and jeered at us as we 
slowly marched out. Handel Booth ran across with 
others to try and fill the great gaps in the House which 
the Unionists had made. 

A foreigner who was looking on said to me after¬ 
wards: “You English are a wonderful people; your 
Tommies fought over the merits of 1 Gunboat ’ Smith in 
the trenches at Mons, and you can have a debate like 
this in the face of a great war, and yet remain united.” 
“Yes,” said I; “you do not understand.” “No,” said 
he, “I don’t!” 


We are asked to state that all members of his 
Majesty’s Army and Navy in uniform will be admitted 
half-price to “Grumpy” at the New Theatre, and at 
the Playhouse when that theatre re-opens. 
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MOTORING 

OTOR 1 STS who are willing to have their cars 
converted into ambulance vehicles at a reason¬ 
able cost are earnestly requested to communicate with 
the Secretary, Automobile Association and Motor 
Union, Fanum House, Whitcomb Street, London, W. 
The appeal recently made by the Association to its mem¬ 
bers for cars and motor cycles has met with a splendid 
response and enabled the A.A. to play a very important 
part in the work of assisting the authorities. 1 he mili¬ 
tary duties undertaken have been of a numerous and 
varied description, including the taking of Generals to 
the different military centres, the transport of Inspec¬ 
tors on observation in connection wdth bridges and 
sentrv posts, and the appointment of members with their 
cars for permanent duty at the various commands. 
Many recruiting depots around London have also 
been supplied with cars through the instrumentality of 
the Association, whilst recruiting tours, comprising 
batches of cars, are at work in different parts of the 
country. In London an*! other centres cars belonging 
to members of the A.A. are being used for collecting 
recruits and taking them to the stations. Officers super¬ 
intending the shipment of aeroplanes, etc., have been 
provided with cars, and other useful work of the Asso¬ 
ciation includes the practical assisting of refugees, 
the Navv League, the National Service League, Red 
Cross organisations, the Local Government Board, the 
Central Committee Women’s Employment, the 
Y.M.C.A., and the Prince of Wales’ Fund. Altogether 
the Automobile Association and Motor Union has risen 
magnificently to the occasion, and demonstrated its 
right to be regarded, not merely as an association of 
private motorists for the furtherance of their own in¬ 
terests, but as a w r ell-organised institution of national 

importance. 

One of the most gratifying developments in connec¬ 
tion with the present crisis has been the readiness dis¬ 
played by the motor industry, as represented both by 
the big employers and the rank and file, to assist the 
nation in every possible way; this is all the more note¬ 
worthy inasmuch as no industry has suffered more from 
the general dislocation of trade consequent on the war. 
As a matter of fact, it rnay be said that since August 1 
there have been practically no sales of private motor 
cars, the only tangible business done being that repre¬ 
sented by vehicles suitable for military and ambulance 
purposes, a section of the industry for which compara¬ 
tively few of the motor manufacturing firms are 

equipped. 

In spite of the heavy losses necessarily entailed by 
the abrupt collapse of their ordinary trade, the big em¬ 
ployers as a body have voluntarily added to their bur¬ 
dens by undertaking the partial maintenance, during the 
continuance of the war, of the families of those of their 
workmen who join the Colours, as well as the keeping 
open of the positions of such recruits until their return 
from service. The direct result of such action has been, 
of course, the addition to the fighting ranks of thou- 
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sands of men who would otherwise have found it im¬ 
possible to volunteer for the service of their country. 
As a typical instance, it may be mentioned that up to 
the 10th inst. no fewer than 205 members of the staff 
of D. Napier and Son, Ltd., of Acton, had already 
joined the Service, and recruiting is still actively pro¬ 
ceeding among the employees, stimulated by the firm's 
undertaking to pay 10s. per week to the wives of the 
married volunteers, and to keep positions open indefi¬ 
nitely in every case, married or single. This is merely 
one instance of the patriotic spirit which is animating the 
British motor industry in the most critical period of its 
history. R. B. H. 


In the Temple of Mammon 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


T HE victories of the past week have put heart into the 
Stock Exchange, and the general opinion is that the 
Committee is doing its utmost to re-open the House. 
Various schemes are continually suggested, but many of 
them are palpably impossible. For instance, the bulk of 
the members would like the Government to guarantee the 
whole open account. This, as I have before pointed out, 
would be grossly unfair to the taxpayer of Great Britain. 
Why should a man who has never gambled in his life 
find his taxes increased in order to pay the losses of a 
punter in Little Chats or Mex Common? Indeed, I do not 
believe for one moment that there is the remotest proba¬ 
bility of any Government guarantee. 

A reasonable scheme would be to cancel all outstanding 
bargains and let the House remain as it was at the end of 
July account. The difficulty with this scheme is that those 
who have lent money to the House and the arbitrage firms 
would find themselves in an insolvent condition. But it 
is quite possible that the banks might be induced to con¬ 
tinue their loans, and it is also possible that they might 
advance money to the arbitrage firms, in such cases as 
show some probability of the money being recovered after 
the war was over. But there are many difficulties in the 
way. 

The idea that the House should re-open on a basis of 
fixed prices has been talked about for a long time, and the 
Committee evidently favour this scheme. This week they 
have issued a statement fixing prices of gilt-edged secu¬ 
rities and informing the members that they must not deal 
below the prices set forth by the Committee, that they must 
not enter into any time bargains or options, but that all 
their dealings must be for cash. This step has been forced 
upon the Committee by the fact that a good many firms 
have been doing business in Shorters Court and the Street, 
and have been giving prices of the securities in which they 
deal to the newspapers. Thus an unofficial outside market 
has been established, and the Committee appear to be 
afraid that in this way prices of all securities will gradu- 
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ally dwindle, as indeed has been the case. Some kind of 
unofficial agreement similar to that formulated by the 
Committee of the London Stock Exchange has been ar¬ 
ranged in Wall Street and has w'orked fairly well. It is, 
however, very doubtful w'hcther the action of our London 
Committee will have any effect. If people want to sell 
securities, and must have the money, they will find means 
of doing so, even if they have to send their stock to an 
auction room. It would be absurd for a man who wanted 
to realise Consols to send his order to a broker w hen Con¬ 
sols were being sold at auction at 65, whilst the broker w r as 
prohibited from dealing in them under 69. It is im¬ 
possible for anyone to fix permanently the price of a 
security. Everything must depend upon supply and 
demand, and with the whole of the continent at war prices 
must fluctuate as victory turns this way or that. Also 
the fixing of the price of gilt-edged securities must depend 
upon the price of money. At the present moment money 
is a complete drug in the market, but that is a purely 
fictitious position caused by the entire stoppage of trade 
and bv the fact that the Government has not begun to 
borrow heavily. We might get a severe defeat, and this 
might cause a run on the banks, w f hich w'ould again neces¬ 
sitate the raising of the Bank Rate. It would ^>c quite 
useless then to call Turkish guaranteed Loans 101 ex divi¬ 
dend, for no one would buy a stock to pay them 4 per cent, 
if the Bank Rate were 7 or 8. 

The fixing of artificial prices for gilt-edged securities 
does not in the least affect the solvency of the members of 
the Stock Exchange. It is common knowledge that a 
large number are hopelessly insolvent. If these gentlemen 
had big blocks of gilt-edged securities, they would not be 
insolvent at the present moment. They are in trouble 
simply because their boxes are filled w'ith rubbish. 

The Banks, however, view the action of the Committee 
with great satisfaction, because they will not be compelled 
to write down the prices of their collateral to any great 
extent, and thus it will be more easy for them to continue 
the present outstanding loans. 

By the way, talking of loans, it is now said that the 
loans entered into by the Stock Exchange with banks and 
other outside firms only amount to about eighty millions. 
If this is the case, then the position is much more easily 
handled. Most of us imagined that Stock Exchange loans 
would run into some hundreds of millions. Eighty millions 
is a figure that is not exorbitant, for a large portion of this 
money must have been lent upon really first-class secu¬ 
rities, which will be certain to appreciate within a year or 
two after the war has ended. 

Bolckow, Vaughan and Company profits are down 
^279,000; nevertheless, they are reasonably good, being 
better than in 1912. A dividend of 6 per cent, is declared, 
but the final dividend is not to be paid until the end of the 
year. Last year 10 per cent, was paid by this great firm. 
1 he balance sheet is not so strong, creditors arc up 
^54,000, cash is down nearly ^75,000, and stocks have 
fallen ^58,000. The debentures are well secured on nearly 
five millions of assets, but the ordinary are distinctly specu¬ 
lative. 

The Stavelev Coal and Iron Company had a magnificent 
year in 1913, when they paid 5s. a share dividend. This 
year the profit is reasonably good at ^270,853^ and 12J 
per cent, or 2s. 6d. per share is paid. The balance sheet 
is much stronger. Cash has increased over ^19,000, and 
sundry accounts are reduced nearly ^'32,000. Indeed, the 
Stavelev Company with only ^190,300 debentures and 
assets totalling nearly two millions is in a thoroughly sound 
position. Ibbotson Brothers, the well-knowm Sheffield 
house, has a capital of only ^100,000, and its cash and 
investments exceed this figure by over £ 2 , 000 . The profit 
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for the year is ^'22,230, and once again 10 per cent, is 
paid. The firm propose setting aside ^10,000 to relieve 
the necessities of the company’s workmen. 1 wish all the 
other large firms would follow the example of Ibbotsons 
and Guest, Keen and Nettlefold, both of whom have been 
most generous. Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

“THE PLEASURE IS OURS.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—I should like to bring to your notice a little 
incident that is symptomatic of the feeling in this country 
towards troops on the march. On Sunday last I and my 
wife went down to East Grinstead in Sussex to see two 
boys who were billetted in that town with their regiment 
for a few days. By a little misunderstanding on my ow n part 
I presented my small party at a private house in the after¬ 
noon, and asked to be served with tea. “Certainly,” said 
the lady of the establishment. “I will bring you some at 
orce.” 1 began to feel qualmy on being shown into a well- 
appointed study w ? ith a magnificent botanical library 
ranged round the walls, and wondered as to the status of 
this novel caterer. Our hostess brought in an excellent 
meal, most daintily served, and we set to work with zest— 
my soldier-boys distinguishing themselves. 

At the end I asked for my bill—and was smilingly told 
there w'as nothing to pay ! For a time I was the most em¬ 
barrassed mortal imaginable, and could only stutter some 
kind of remonstrance. But our kind hostess would have 
none of it. “I am pleased to entertain your boys,” she 
declared, “and more than pleased to entertain their 
parents.” The gentleman of the house then made his ap¬ 
pearance, with the remark : “The pleasure is entirely 
ours. ” 

Now, my lads tell me that on the march they are fre¬ 
quently treated in this most hospitable manner, and I think 
a w f ord of thanks is due to all those dear people who show’ 
such practical patriotism. I can assure my good friends at 
East Grinstead that one of the patriotic funds is now the 
gainer by the amount I should have had to pay for my 
party’s refection on Sunday afternoon at a first-class hotel. 
Yours faithfully, W. H. G. 


TO BOOM GERMANY. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—The “innocents who concocted the plot” you 
refer to may have had a greater knowledge of “ English ” 
editors than you imagine. Thanks to the thousands of 
articles these “ English ” editors have published, about 
tw’o millions of British have been induced to leave their 
country during the past few years. These millions of 
exiles must include some hundreds of thousands of young 
men of the very sort we need just now to fight for their 
country. Perhaps the German “ innocents ” had evidence 
that the “ English ” editors were induced to publish these 
articles by the persons who advertise colonial steamship 
lines, financial institutions, and bank companies in their 
newspapers. 

During the past few’ weeks, we have had considerable 
evidence of the undesirable character of the aliens who 
have taken the places of our exiled countrymen. Perhaps 
the German “ innocents ” had evidence that the silence of 
44 English ” editors regarding the influx of these un¬ 
desirables was procured by some influential body known 
to a certain section of the community. Respectfully yours, 

Joseph Banister. 

Hampstead, N.W., Sept. 14, ’14. 
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THE NEW POPE AND THE WAR. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In your article on the new Pope and the impos¬ 
sibility of his exerting influence on one side or the other in 
this disastrous conflict of the nations, vou seem to me to 
miss one great point. The Pope can do no more than the 
Archbishop of Canterbury : the combatants represent a 
medley of the Churches of Europe, and to support one 
Roman Catholic nation is to oppose another. Surely the 
problem is not one peculiarly for Pope or other head of 
a Church. It is one for Christianity itself : the differences 
between Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and Protestant 
should sink in a crisis like this, just as Ireland, for the 
moment at any rate, has dropped her religious quarrel in 
face of a danger to our common humanity. Christianity 
is greater than the Churches, and the Churches should 
work together whenever a chance offers to minimise the 
tragedy which has overtaken the world. Yours truly, 

A Simple Christian. 

Chelmsford, September 11th. 


ANOTHER MISTAKE CORRECTED. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In an article on Earl Kitchener which appeared in 
a contemporary the other day, mention was made of the 
famous occasion when he visited (for the first and appa¬ 
rently last time in his life), in company with Earl Roberts, 
the Peers’ Gallery of the House of Commons, in order 
to hear the vote of censure debate (moved by the then 
Mr. John Morley) on the destruction of the Mahdi’s tomb. 
The article goes on to state the following : “That same 
night a member of the Opposition was seized with cerebral 
hemorrhage in the midst of his speech, and was carried 
dying out of the House by Mr. John Burns. Lord 
Kitchener, witnessing the scene, quietly turned to Lord 
Roberts with an enquiry, as though asking who the ill- 
fated member might be.” This latter statement, however, 
cannot have any foundation in fact, as I know for a cer¬ 
tainty that Lord Roberts had left the Peers’ Gallery several 
hours before this “member of the Opposition” (it was Dr. 
Robert Wallace, the Liberal representative of East Edin¬ 
burgh) had the fatal seizure and died at Westminster 
Hospital three hours later. I happened to be sitting, 
together with a cousin of mine (now dead) in the Special 
Gallery immediately behind Lord Kitchener, and so wit¬ 
nessed the whole never-to-be-forgotten scene from begin¬ 
ning to end. During the earlier part of the sitting the 
tw'o illustrious soldiers frequently turned to me and my 
cousin to ask questions, and this rendered the occasion 
for us all the more interesting and memorable. I am, Sir, 
yours very obediently, Algernon Ashton. 

Hampstead, N.W., Sept. 7. 
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Notes of the -Week 

The Battle of the Aisne 

HE longest, fiercest, and costliest battle in 
history has been fought on the Aisne, with 
Soissons for its centre; it began on the 12th 
and was still raging on the 23rd. Whether General 
von Kluck has been fighting a gigantic rearguard action 
whilst his main forces have been securing their line of 
retreat, or whether the stand made at Soissons is a 
battle which it is hoped may once more turn the tide 
of war, there is really little to show. All that is cer¬ 
tain is that the Germans are offering a desperate resist¬ 
ance to the further advance of the Allies, and that the 
French and British are pushing the attack with relent¬ 
less and almost super-heroic enterprise. Will von 
Kluck’s flank be turned? is the compelling question. 
Lord Kitchener, in paying a high and well-merited 
tribute to General French and his troops, warned us 
that, whatever our successes, the war is bound to be a 
long one. On their centre and right the French have 
made some progress, but, though the balance is in their 
favour, there have been some sharp checks. In Galicia 
Russia has made colossal captures, and Austria’s 
powers of further resistance must now be slight. 
Russia has done magnificently. Italy is still weighing 
the pros and cons of the situation, but her participation 
in the conflict on the side of the Allies may come at 
any moment. The barbarous character of the German 
fighting, and the official publication of diplomatic 
documents from both the British and the Russian sides, 
have convinced her that the war is one of German 
making. Austria rejected Russian and British appeals 
because Germany willed it so. 
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Naval Louei and Gain* 

Naval activity has been in evidence again during the 
week. Submarine E9 torpedoed a German cruiser off 
Heligoland. On the other hand, the Germans have 
also been using their submarines with some effect; they 
have torpedoed the cruiser Aboukir in the North Sea, 
and when the sister-ships Cressy and Hogue went to 
the rescue they were torpedoed also. The loss in ships 
is not of vast importance, but the toll in valuable lives 
will, it is to be feared, prove heavy. The event is not 
at all surprising; what is surprising is that we have 
not heard of more incidents of the sort. Its effect on 
the spirit of the fleet we can imagine, and the risks 
which have now been brought right home may have con¬ 
sequences which it were better for the non-combatant 
not to discuss. If the loss of life were not so great, 
the news that the enemy is doing something more than 
mine-laying and attacking unprotected commerce would 
be positively welcome. The few German cruisers at 
large are still doing mischief. The Konigsberg 
attacked the gallant little Pegasus whilst at anchor in 
Zanzibar harbour, and completely disabled her, and 
the Emden has been busy sinking merchant ships in 
the Bay of Bengal. A fight in much the old spirit 
and on the old terms was that between the armed 
merchant cruisers Carmanta and a German boat whose 
identity is doubtful; the Carmanta sent her adversary 
to the bottom after an hour and three-quarters’ fight— 
“ a fine action” and “a successful finish,” as the 
official message to the Carmania's captain puts it. 

The Silent Pressure of Sea Power 

Germany, it seems, is now beginning to find that 
the British Navy is a miserably overrated weapon. It 
does not fight; it only seals up the exits and entrances 
which mean everything to Germany’s everyday life. 
Are the German people deluded by such nonsense ? 
The time may come when, as Mr. Winston Churchill 
says, if the German fleet does not elect to fight, it 
may have to be dug out like rats in a hole. That time 
is not yet. The British Navy’s business at the moment 
is to maintain that silent pressure of which Admiral 
Mahan spoke in the illuminating article published in 
The Academy a fortnight ago. The full meaning of 
that article has gradually come to-be understood by 
those who make it their business to instruct public 
opinion on the naval side of the war. The Times 
naval expert discovered it first; then followed the 
Morning Post , and it seems to have opened up new 
thought as to the courses available to the German fleet. 
In the meantime the British people, in their compara¬ 
tive security, have only half-seized the vital' lesson 
which it has been Admiral Mahan’s mission to teach. 

Rheims in Ruins 

Is there no infamy from which German culture will 
recoil ? The wanton bombardment of Rheims Cathedral 
suffices to prove that the worst reported of the Germans 
in Belgium is not far from the truth. To say that 
this crime revolts the conscience of the world is but 
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feebly to express the indignation and sorrow with 
which the story of the grand pile in flames and ruins 
**as been read. No such outrage stained the bitterest 
hour of either the Napoleonic wars or the invasion of 
1870. Germans are merciful only when they are secure 
and triumphant. A stray shot fired by the cowardly 
finger of one of their own men meant rapine and 
slaughter in Louvain; they respected Brussels till they 
began to doubt their ability to keep it, when they pro¬ 
ceeded to rob the city of its treasures; and they 
vented their fury and disappointment on Rheims 
Cathedral when they found that they were incapable 
of holding captured ground against the French. 
“ Louvain, Malines, Termonde,” said Mr. Asquith in 
Edinburgh last week, “these are names which will 
henceforth be branded on the brow of German 
Kultur .” To them must now be added Rheims. German 
professors are reported to have decided to remove from 
their names all British degrees. We hope that is 
true. No British distinction should be worn by any¬ 
one in whose veins flows the sacrilegious blood of the 
spoilers of Rheims and Louvain. 

United We Stand 

Mr. F. E. Smith, our brilliant young K.C., and one 
oi the ablest men ever brought to the front rank in 
party warfare by mental and oratorical gifts, is going 
to take his place with the Army in France. He goes 
proud in the consciousness that he will serve a united 
country—united as it never was even in Pitt’s day. His 
farewell words arc: “I care nothing for the ripple on 
the waters a week ago,” and he referred to the unpre¬ 
cedented and unforgettable scene in the House of Com¬ 
mons when the King's Speech had been read. Who can 
read the simple description as given by the Times re¬ 
porter without a thrill ? 

Ordinarily on the last day of a Session the end 
comes when the Speech from the Throne has been 
read. Members file past the Chair, bid the Speaker 
good-bye, and disperse silently, ltmvas not so to-day. 
Rightly interpreting the sense of the House, Mr. 
Crooks stood up and made a suggestion which gave 
all the Members present an opportunity to express 
their feelings in this time of anxiety and trial. “Shall 
we be in order,” he asked, addressing the Deputy 
Speaker, “if we sing 4 God Save the King’?” and, 
after a moment’s pause, he led the House in singing 
the National Anthem. Every Member rose to his feet 
and joined in the stirring strains. The strangers in 
the galleries also stood up, as did the occupints of 
the Press Gallery, who on any other occasion would 
have been reproved for taking any part in a demon¬ 
stration in the Chamber. When the first stanza of 
the Anthem had been sung with fervour and moving 
effect, Mr. Crooks called for three cheers, and the 
House resounded with loud hurrahs. Then he called 
out “ God save Ireland,” which drew' from Mr. J. 
Redmond, in response, a cry of “God save England.” 

Therein rings a new note of hope for the British Empire, 
and the whole human race. 

A New Britain in the Making 

“ We are fighting for a worthy purpose, and wo 
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shall not lay down our arms until that purpose has 
been fully achieved.” In such homely terms the 
King’s Speech in proroguing Parliament sums up a 
righteous cause and a steadfast resolve. British 
oratory has been nobly fired by the task to which we 
have lent a ready hand and a stout heart. Many great 
speeches have been delivered by men of almost all 
shades of opinion. The greatest of them, we think, 
is Mr. Lloyd George's to Welshmen and others in 
London on Saturday. It was a speech aflame with 
indignation at the suffering which Germany, “ the road 
hog of Europe,” has inflicted on humanity; it was a 
speech withering in its scorn and contempt for the pre¬ 
tensions of a military despotism which respects not 
treaties, nor innocent women and children, nor un¬ 
defended cities; it was an uplifting proclamation to 
the little nations of the earth, to have abandoned whom 
to barbarism would have involved us in a shame which 
4 would have rung down the everlasting ages” ; above 
all, it was a message of the new patriotism which has 
been born in the hearts of the British people when¬ 
ever they have found a home. 

Robert Yelverton Tyrrell 

A superb scholar, an exquisite artist, and a man as 
lovable as great disappears in Dr. Robert Yelverton 
Tyrrell. His work, mainly done in Dublin, was as 
highly appreciated by hundreds who did not know 
him as by the fortunate ones who had daily contact 
with him. There was a magnificent sweep and com¬ 
prehensiveness about his classical learning, and with it 
all a niceness in detail which verged on the meticulous. 
He was to scholarship what some great generals have 
been to armies. His command of the whole did not 
blind him to a missing gaiter-button, and the translator 
and elucidator of so many of the Greek and Latin 
classics had a sharp eye for the split infinitive. He 
united taste with scholarship in an exceptional degree. 
“ Taste without learning is a familiar thing,” says the 
Irish Times; “ learning without taste shouts at us from 
all our Universities.” Dr. Tyrrell had both, and many 
excellent articles from his pen appeared in the pages of 
The Academy. 

“Academy" Dam-da me 

After the closing demonstrations in the House of 
Commons the Kaiser will be justified in regarding us 
as a nation of Crooks. 

“The British fought like devils,” say the Germans. 
Tommy Atkins has not yet learned to emulate the 
massive tenderness of the Kaiser's God-fearing legions. 

Peace advocates strengthen war resolutions : the more 
pronounced the negative the better the positive. 

The Germans have forbidden their women to cast 
amorous glances at British and French prisoners. Where 
Mars fails Cupid must not triumph. 

Good news for the horses! Messrs. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Co. have published the “ Conditions 
of a Stable Peace.” 

”A New Autumn Costume with a Military Flavour” 
is advertised. This fresh source of food supply will 
be a relief. 
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An Open Letter to the Kaiser 

S IRE,—You will remember that, some years after 
you succeeded to your throne, a serious English 
weekly published an article called " William the Wit¬ 
less.* * That article has never been entirely lost sight 
of on the continent of Europe. The occasion which 
inspired the outburst having passed, I happen to know 
that the weekly paper in question modified its view and 
came to regret that the article had ever been written. 
To-day its author is probably saying to himself, “ I 
was right then after all. The Kaiser is mad, and the 
symptoms of seventeen years ago were genuinely 
diagnosed.* * 

Never, perhaps, in all history has there been a 
greater revulsion of feeling than that which has over¬ 
taken Europe in the past two months as to your 
character, your sentiments, and your purpose. You 
have by one act, which would have been incredible had 
it not already been inscribed on the roll of your 
achievements, proved the editor of another English 
review to be a prophet who knew. In season and out, 
in language which has sometimes seemed as wild as 
your own exalted sophisms, the National Review has 
predicted Armageddon as the inevitable outcome of 
Prussian ambition. We have doubted Mr. Maxse; we 
thought he did not make allowance for temperament; 
we have preferred to take your bombastic assurances of 
peaceful purpose at a higher face value than his expose 
of aims and deeds and words which are now being daily 
illustrated in characters of blood. He has been the 
seer amongst us. Where some have been unable to see 
at all, and others have been cautiously anxious not to 
allow warnings to go unheeded, Mr. Leo Maxse will 
have it to his credit for ever that he gauged your vaunt- 
ings exactly. It is said you introduced the 

word “humbug 99 into the German newspapers. 
To-day you stand before Europe as the hum- 1 
bug incarnate. I am prepared to give your Im¬ 
perial Majesty—Imperial for the moment at least—the 
benefit of a doubt. In seeking to humbug Europe, you 
possibly humbugged yourself. You believed that you 
embodied the strongest power on earth, and as your 
sabre rattled against accoutrements you were convinced 
that the mighty forces you could call into being made 
you the most potent prince of peace. Your self- 
abnegation in not doing unto Europe what you did to 
China when you took Kiao-Chau on a miserable pre¬ 
text, stood to your own conscience for righteousness. 
You were God’s chosen instrument for the maintenance 
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of peace or the prosectftion of war should the devil, 
who had a finger in everyone’s affairs except your own, 
assert himself by challenging Germany's pretensions. 
Frederick the Great is your hero, but Frederick the 
Great’s father, who, as Macaulay said, hoarded an 
army as a miser hoards his gold, has seemed to be more 
in keeping with your own private sentiments. You 
have studied your own ancestry to your own undoing. 
If you knew more of the history of other royal houses, 
you would have remembered that there has never yet 
been a claimant to divine right who did not land 
himself ultimately in hopeless mundane wrong. Philip 
II of Spain took the Almighty into partnership, and 
the Almighty, it would seem, resents any such pre¬ 
sumption, especially when the presumption becomes a 
cloak for iniquities which can never have divine 
sanction. 

Rank blasphemy could go no further than in many 
of your utterances. “ Considering myself as an instru¬ 
ment [why not the instrument ?] of the Lord, without 
heeding the views and opinions of the day, I go my 
way, which is devoted solely and alone to the prosperity 
and peaceful development of the Fatherland.** 
If, indeed, you were an instrument of the Lord, then 
the world would have in sackcloth and ashes to ask 
of what wickedness it was guilty that the scourge of 
your mailed fist should be inflicted upon it. You have 
been on your throne twenty-six years, and for more 
than two-thirds of that time you have kept Europe, 
which ardently desired the peace of which you were 
the lip-exponent, on tenterhooks of anxious appre¬ 
hension. With you lies responsibility for the long 
tension in which 

The o’erstrung 

Nations have arm'd in madness. 

You and you alone have made the early 

years of this twentieth century a nightmare, and in 
your ripe manhood have come full circle round to the 
mad excesses of youth. When your father died, 
Europe with one accord expected you to begin to play 
with the dangerous military toy you inherited; you 
disappointed expectations then, and now in the years 
when discretion should be of greater weight than vain¬ 
glory you have disappointed expectation again. There 
is not an official document relating to events at the end 
of July which does not establish your blood-guiltiness: 
a word from you, and Austria would have conformed 
to the reasonable demands of Russia, and the more 
than reasonable demands of Servia. 

You did not give that word : why ? Because at last 
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you believed the hour had come when you might strike. 
In a flash we see that you have held the sword back 
all these years for the very good reason that you did 
not regard the opportunity as entirely favourable. You 
made a virtue of necessity. You were not able to goad 
others into declaring war which would have put them 
in the wrong and have given you the defensive support 
of Austria and Italy. You had never had your navy 
in so perfect a condition for a fight, and you had 
never seen Great Britain so hopelessly divided against 
herself. Better than any man you know that Germany 
would have “cut in” during the South African War 
if her navy had been as strong as it is to-day; you 
would have fought France over Morocco if the British 
Navy had not been ranged on the side of France; you 
would have intervened half a dozen times in recent 
years but for the same token. Who fostered the Boer 
War, the Russo-Japanese War, the Balkan War, but 
you ? The Eagle has played the dove till now, when 
its monster claws are rending and tearing at the hearts 
of nations. A quarter of a century’s peace propaganda 
has issued in a war more nearly universal, more horrible 
in its accompaniments, more destructive of the ideals 
of (Christianity and humanity than any in history. You 
have been mentioned for the Nobel Prize for peace, 
and in a month of warfare you have outrivalled Attila! 
The cursed military system you have fostered so sedu¬ 
lously has reduced Europe to a shambles, turned 
millions of innocents, whom the ruthless Apaches 
called German soldiers have not bayoneted or shot, 
to broken-hearted wanderers and paupers, and left 
cities of greater historic value than any in Prussia 
charred ruins. 

Sire, if you have a conscience, if you ever think of 
the oath you swore so fervently in the Hall of Knights 
when you became a member of the Order of the Black 
Eagle, if any of the teachings of your good English 
mother have left the remotest impress on your heart 
and brain, if any one of the godly sentiments which have 
fallen from your lips has any meaning for you, you 
would spend your days breaking your very heart 
in remorse for the criminal folly which has undone a 
century's work in civilisation and placed in jeopardy 
the Empire you did not found. You probably under¬ 
stand now that the whole world, with the exception of 
poor distracted and beaten Austria and of dismem¬ 
bered Turkey, regards you as its enemy. 

Yet, for all we can learn, you stand panoplied and 
unashamed. But you must realise that Europe will 
spend its last shilling, its last rouble, and its last franc 
to break for ever the conscript lunacy you have upheld 
so long. Your Empire was founded in dishonour—the 
Ems despatch can never be forgotten nor forgiven—and 
it will go to pieces in dishonour. The falsification of 
a scrap of paper made the war of 1870 inevitable; the 
contemptuous pushing aside of a scrap of paper was 
the first move in the war of 1914. A Frankenstein’s 
monster should haunt your pillow. As a word from 
you would have prevented war, so a word from you 

would have saved Belgium from the tigers who have 
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tom her limb from limb because she would be no party 
to your duplicity. Nemesis will decree that you, 
whose hero is Frederick the Great, shall be the means 
of demolishing the edifice his military genius made 
possible. Your navy takes Falstaff, not Nelson, for 
its exemplar; your Zeppelins, which were to work 
miracles, have distinguished themselves, when they 
have accomplished anything, by the dropping of 
bombs where they could do mischief, but further no 
military end; and your incomparable army is proving 
that the best of machines depends upon the integrity 
of its weakest parts. Germany’s scientific achievements 
have not taught you that the methods not merely of 
Frederick the Great but of Moltke are out of date. 

The end of it all ? “ The strange fate which tumbles 

mightiest sovereigns.” Prussia will have to start 
empire-making over again, perhaps though not neces¬ 
sarily with a Hohenzollern, the humbled but still 
proud scion of an upstart house, for leader, but cer¬ 
tainly with an emancipated Europe to dictate its 
limitations. I am, Sire, 

Your Imperial Majesty’s Far From Humble and 

Obedient 

Carneades, Junior. 


REVIEWS 

Patriotic Poets 

Poems of the Great War . (Chatto and Windus. is. 
net.) 

Lord God of Battles: A War Anthology. (Cope and 
Fenwick, is. net.) 

Patriotic Poems. (Oxford University Press. 7d. net.) 
HE principal truth impressed upon us by 
reading these booklets is that it is very 
easy to write patriotic verse, and exceedingly 
difficult to write patriotic poetry. Between thump¬ 
ing a drum and manipulating a mighty organ 
is all the difference in the world, though we 
willingly admit that the drum-beater is sometimes popu¬ 
lar when the accomplished musician is neglected. How¬ 
ever, there are degrees in all the arts. Few of our 
poets, during the last few weeks, have touched the 
heights; even the Poet Laureate and Mr. William Wat¬ 
son have failed lamentably. Most of the verse pro¬ 
duced has been on the hurried, uninspired level of 
Mr. H. Begbie’s “The Man who Keeps his Head”: 
There’s a man who fights for England, and he’ll keep 
her still atop, 

He will guard her from dishonour in the market and 
the shop, 

He will save her homes from terror on the fields of 
Daily Bread, 

He’s the man who sticks to business, he’s the man who 
keeps his head. 

“That’s you and me, Maria; we’ve got to do our dooty 
’ere at home; where’s the order-book?” Thus speaks 
the village greengrocer, quite sensibly. So far, so 
good; but poetry shudders, for she stands far away 
from all such rhyming. 
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We find “Commandeered/' by L. G. Moberley, one 
of the gems of the first book—a couple of stanzas 
about a horse: — 

Last year he drew the harvest home 
Along the winding upland lane; 

The children twisted marigolds *. 

And clover flowers, to deck his mane. . . 

To-day, with puzzled, patient face, 

With ears a-droop and weary feet, 

He marches to the sound of drums 

And draws the gun along the street. . . 

There are also verses on a high level by G. K. 
Chesterton, Cecil Chesterton, John Drinkwater, Sir 
Owen Seaman, Alfred Noyes, Laurence Binyon, and 
others. It is a very interesting collection, and well 
worth reading if only for the sake of its startling 
contrasts. 

The “War Anthology" bears evidence of the good 
taste of its compiler, Mr. A. E. Manning Foster. Sir 
A. Conan Doyle, Shakespeare, Kipling, Blake, Tenny¬ 
son—it is a mixed company, but there is a splendid 
thread of poetry running through it all, and we are more 
than pleased to see Meredith's poem “The Call," Mr. 
Hardy's fine “Song of the Soldiers," and a lovely 
little Devon song, “Realisation," by Hugh Damley 
Smith. Undoubtedly this is the best “War" selection 
we have seen. 

The “Oxford Garland" of patriotic poems has a 
wider scope, being less definitely warlike; the material 
is well chosen by R. M. Leonard. There are some fine 
old English ballads by unknown authors, and most of 
the familiar things are included—Macaulay's “ Ar¬ 
mada," Kingsley's “Ode to the North-East Wind," 
Scott's “Caledonia," and the sea-songs of England. 

We have received also a sixpenny paper-covered book¬ 
let of “Union Jack Lyrics" from Erskine MacDonald, 
by F. Johnston-Smith, rhymes characterised more by 
enthusiasm than poetry, covering the principal colonies 
and Dominions; a penny collection of “Patriotic Songs 
and Poems" from the same firm, with fifteen popular 
items, including Bret Harte's impressive “Reveille"; 
and a pamphlet-poem “ 1914 and after—Why Britain 
Fights," by Wilson Rudd, which proves once more 
the contention of our opening sentence. 


Some Russian Composers 

A History of Russian Music . By M. MONTAGU- 

NATHAN. With Portrait of Rimsky-KorsakolT. 
(Wm. Reeves. 5s. net.) 

Primarily, we may suppose, for the benefit of those 
lucky ones who have enjoyed Sir Joseph Beecham's Rus¬ 
sian Opera Season, but also for music-students who have 
not, Mr. Reeves has opportunely published an excel¬ 
lently compiled and commendably brief account of the 
principal Russian composers and their works, by Mr. 
Montagu-Nathan. The writer seems to have consulted 
the best authorities, and his own comments on the com¬ 
posers are fair and musician-like. He indicates quite 
clearly the different lines on which the “Nationalists" 
worked, from Glinka, through Dargomijsky to the 
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famous “Five," MM. Moussorgsky, Borodin, Bala- 
kireff, Cui and Rimsky-Korsakoff, giving a glance at 
those who stood aside, such as Seroff the critic, who 
wrote so rudely of Borodin, and Lvoff, composer of 
the Russian National Anthem. He groups “Tchai¬ 
kovsky, Rubinstein, and the Eclectics" with Glazonnoff, 
Laidoff and Liaponnoff, Arensky and Taneiff, in a long 

* 

chapter headed “The Decline of Nationalism," and con¬ 
cludes with short notices of prominent leaders of “The 
Present Movement," from Rachmaninoff to Stravinsky. 
His criticism of Tchaikovsky is the part of his work 
with which we are least disposed to agree. It is care¬ 
fully thought out and, no doubt, represents a widely- 
held view of the composer who was for some years so 
immensely popular in Great Britain. But his conclusion 
that “Tchaikovsky is a truly typical Russian in that he 
has an infinite capacity for writing in the styles of other 
nations" is much too narrow. We are all of us rather 
tired of Tchaikovsky because we had too much of him, 
and because our emotions cannot be continuously raised 
to the same height by the same music. Too much 
Beethoven, too much Wagner, has a similar effect, in 
its degree, as too much Tchaikovsky. But it is the 
imperfection of our nature that is at fault, not theirs. 
We will candidly confess that we are not certain we 
shall ever come to enjoy the “Pathetic" Symphony as 
we did at the beginning—no, not after a very pro¬ 
longed respite from its passion. But the Fourth and . 
Fifth Symphonies and much else we hope to enjoy 
again, as they deserve. Tchaikovsky may not represent 
the typical Russian as Moussorgsky did, but it is surely 
patent to everybody that no German or Frenchman or 
Italian could have conceived such music as his. 

The French have never appreciated him, and we are 
told that in Germany and perhaps in England he is now 
accounted but third-rate. We are not so sure but that 
in mere inspiration and in the width of his sweep he 
was not the most original of all the Russians. We are 
probably too near to them to be absolutely judicial 
about them. If Moussorgsky had the greatest amount 
of genius, Tchaikovsky had a good deal. However that 
may be, we can cordially recommend Mr. Nathan’s 
book. 


The Royal Photographic Society, acting upon the 
principle that the most patriotic course at the present 
time is to carry on its work undeterred by the unusual 
circumstances, has completed its annual exhibition (the 
fifty-ninth), to be open till October 3, and has hung 
a collection of pictures larger and possibly of a higher 
standard than in late years. By wav of assisting those 
who stand in need of relief, the Society will give six¬ 
pence out of each shilling admission to the Prince of 
Wales' Fund, and, in addition, a collecting box for 
contributions by the members and members of affiliated 
societies will be placed in the gallery. An excellent 
series of lantern lectures are advertised, and will be 
given on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evenings. 
The exhibition is now open at the Gallery of the 
R.S.B.A., Suffolk Street, Haymarket, S.W. 
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Tom Tiddler’s Ground in the 

Antipodes 

By Taunton Williams. 

T HE disappearance of Germany as a world Power 
in the Pacific, and especially the prospective 
seizure of her share of New Guinea, are events which 
we can contemplate at this juncture with satisfaction 
and equanimity. “Sufficient for the day” is a popular 
motto just now. Nevertheless, I shall venture to point 
out that the ejection of the Teuton neck and crop will 
render more acute the ever-present problem of Aus¬ 
tralia’s tropical waste lands. If Germany was an un¬ 
desirable neighbour for the deserted northern territory, 
her presence there was at least some sort of security 
against the disembarkation of hordes of little yellow 
warriors from Japanese transports, which, were I an 
Australian, would haunt my dreams. It seems to me 
to be a very grave problem, although the gravity is 
only dimly realised in the Antipodes. A few leaders 
of Australian thought are alive to the importance of 
finding a solution, but there will be needed some violent 
shock to public opinion before a serious attempt can be 
expected to open up and settle the enormous area which 
lies between the Tropic of Capricorn and the sea-front 
of four thousand miles which Australia presents to the 
envious eyes of Asia’s teeming millions. Perhaps when 
the German bogey is laid to rest the Japanese spectre 
will be sufficiently terrifying to create the panic which 
stimulates great efforts and sacrifices. Tropical Aus¬ 
tralia covers considerably over a million square miles; 
it is about three-quarters the size of China. The 
Northern Territory alone comprises 523,620 square 
miles, and at the end of 1911 had a population of 

3.248. 

Will Australia be able to keep this waste locked up 
indefinitely ? I might go further and ask, Is the Com¬ 
monwealth justified in doing so ? For this is no Sahara, 
barren of mineral wealth and unfitted for agriculture. 
The potentialities have been recognised ever since the 
first British garrison was posted at Melville Island in 
1827. There is unquestionably a rich soil, better 
watered than any other part of the continent. The 
rainfall is mainly sufficient, and only in a few places 
excessive. There is exemption from the worst forms of 
tropical disease. The natural harbours are among the 
finest in the world and are better situated for trade than 
those in the south. Experience has proved that such 
crops as cotton, sugarcane, dates, bananas, coffee, 
maize, rice, and pineapples can be successfully raised. 
There is no reason why rubber and tobacco should not 
be cultivated on a vast scale. Horses, cattle, sheep and 
Angora goats thrive on its pastures. Pigs are self- 
supporting on the roots which abound beneath the sur¬ 
face. The mineral resources are known to be consider¬ 
able. Yet eighty-seven years have elapsed since its 
first occupation, and there is to-day barely one white 
man to every three hundred square miles. 

From the economic standpoint, this slow progress, 1 


if progress it can be called, may be capable of some 
defence. Empty spaces and commercial opportunities 
still abound in the temperate portions of Australia. 
Probably generations will pass away before these are 
exhausted. And emigrants do not go to the Tropics 
from cheice. The discovery of gold, the chance of 
rapid fortune—these are the magnets which draw men 
to endure the extremes of heat and cold, and only until 
the object has been attained or missed. But there are 
hardly these inducements in the Northern Territory, 
since the temperate areas offer better facilities. Hence 
development in existing circumstances must be chiefly 
of an experimental order; that is, unless very rich 
mineral discoveries be made. Mines, however, would 
have to be very productive, widespread and long-lived 
to bring about the vast shifting and growth of popula¬ 
tion which must take place if these regions are to be 
effectively occupied within a couple of generations. The 
prospects of development through mining are not 
encouraging; the soil is the only reliable and inexhaust¬ 
ible source of wealth, and unless this attracts settlers, 
nothing else will. 

Against this hope must be set the insuperable obstacle 
to agricultural progress presented by the present deter¬ 
mination of Australians to maintain at all costs a 
“white Australia.” Again, the products of the North 
must necessarily be tropical; and however scientifically 
they may be produced they will have to compete in the 
world’s markets with the products of other tropical 
countries. Here arises the eternal conflict between white 
and coloured labour. The East sets the standard of 
wages and living, and in the Tropics often of efficiency. 
The European is outclassed at all points. Comparing 
man with man, the cost of white labour in Northern 
Australia is greater than that of native labour in neigh¬ 
bouring lands in the appalling proportion of a hundred 
to one. It will be seen that Australians themselves have 
imposed the disabilities; can they be overcome? 

Two ways have been suggested, neither of which, in 
my judgment, possesses the elements of success. The 
first relies upon scientific methods, mechanical appli¬ 
ances, and the superiority of the white man’s work, all 
of which may counterbalance the cheapness of labour in 
Asia and the Islands of Oceania. These sanguine ex¬ 
pectations can only be established by practical demon¬ 
stration; they strike me as ingenuously British. The 
second contention is that Australia possesses in her 
rigid system of protection the secret of regulating the 
exploitation and success of her tropical region. Here, 
again, we have optimism in excelsis. The population 
and the demands of the Southern Original States 
would have to be multiplied many times over before 
they could absorb more than a fraction of the produce 
which the North, if properly developed, could pour 
out, and the cost of production under this protection- 
solution would prohibit profitable export. On the one 
hand, there would be white labour, often costing the 
employer, in one way and another, more than £\ per 
man a day; and, on the other, the diligent toil of the 
1 Asiatic, cheerfully rendered for twopence or less. 
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Superior efficiency and a tariff would have a big gap to 
fill, to say nothing of the sacrifice demanded of the 
consumer on the ground of patriotism. For how long 
will the consumer be asked to bear the burden ? And 
will the continuance of his self-denying ordinance be 
a prospect offering good enough security for those who 
are asked to stake their capital on it ? There can be 
no adequate solution until tropical Australia is placed 
on the same economical plane as other tropical countries 
—by the admission of races capable of living cheaply 
and working hard under the given climatic conditions. 
Otherwise, the danger of a practically unoccupied front 
must ever be a temptation to forces potentially hostile 
and as innumerable as the sands of the sea. 

The under-population of Australia as a whole is 
probably the weakest spot in our Imperial chain; the 
emptiness of the tropical North is certainly the weakest 
feature of the local defence problem which Australians 
have to solve. I contend that the only solution is to be 
found in British India: in settling the Northern Terri- j 
tory with subjects of the Empire, preferably from the 
Madras Province, where the conditions of wages and 
labour are comparable to what would be needed. I 
know all the arguments against the admission of 
coloured labour. They are forcible enough. It is tiie 
case of the choice of two evils, and the evil suggested 
is, I say, the lesser. It is futile to assert that a coloured 
zone is impossible on a continent: that the two races 
must intermix and compete. Legislation and penalties 
could prevent an Indian settler from migrating into 
prohibited areas of Australia as effectively as from j 
entering by a seaport. Then as to commercial competi- j 
tion, what at present prevents Asiatic labour and pro¬ 
ducts from undercutting Australian markets ? A tariff 
barrier. Will anyone maintain that a protective system 
necessitates a coastline? What is to prevent a tariff 
being applied to all goods exported from a well-defined 
colour zone into the wholly white States ? 

Can anyone offer an alternative scheme whereby the 
Tom Tiddler’s Ground of the Antipodes may be turned 
to practical use in the near future and cease to be a 
weakness and a menace to Australian security ? 


What of the Book Season? 

By Alfred Berlyn 

A FEW weeks ago, before Teutonic “culture” had 
turned loose its hordes upon Belgium and 
France, we were looking forward to an autumn literary 
season of more than usual activity and interest. 
Arrangements had been made which promised a period 
of extreme energy in the world of books between 
Michaelmas and Christmas. Then came the bolt from 
the Prussian blue, and in a moment the prospect faded, 
with disastrous effects upon the nerve of those who 
had most reason to regard it with satisfaction. 

It would, no doubt, be unjust and impolite to con- • 
elude that people who live by literature—other people’s 
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literature—are, like the conies, a feeble folk. But the 
fact remains that, in the days of stress immediately 
following the outbreak of war, when everyone was 
wondering how far the unsettlement of normal business 
would extend, you would have had to go a long way 
to find a body of more hopeless pessimists than the 
publishers. To their despairing eyes, the war repre¬ 
sented, for the time being, the end of all things, and 
their occupation was as tragically gone as Othello’s. 
Postponements, cancellations, and closing down in all 
its branches—except in the cases of a few firms that 
happened to have stocks of books on subjects more or 
less related to the one absorbing theme—became the 
order of the day; and there were even rumours of hasty 
dismissals of employees and reduction of salaries in 
more than one quarter where better things might have 
been expected. The publishers, in fact, became just 
as much the victims of momentary panic as the people 
who made haste to cram their cellars with canned pro¬ 
visions and sides of bacon; and in that white-feather 
mood nothing could have persuaded them that anyone, 
pending the remote restoration of peace, would expect 
or desire them to produce any new books at all. 

Since then, however, there have been signs of a re¬ 
covery of enterprise and common sense. Autumn lists 
—attenuated, it is true, but by no means negligible 
in quality or quantity—have once more been put forth; 
and, now that “this ague-fit of fear is overblown,” it 
is possible to discern evidences of a wise resolve to 
make the best instead of the worst of the situation. 
The spiritless assumption that literature, apart from 
war-books, must remain a drug in the market as long 
as the war lasts, seems to be gradually giving place 
to the more hopeful and more reasonable view that, 
as the weeks wear on and the long winter evenings come 
in sight, people will feel an increasing need to vary 
their study of the war news, and to seek respite from 
the strain of patriotic anxiety by resorting to regular 
doses of that mental anodyne which books, and books 
alone, are able to supply. So the counsels of cowardice 
are weakening, and the spirit of the adage, ” Nothing 
venture, nothing win,” is visibly beginning to reassert 
itself among the bookmen. 

As a matter of fact, the publishers have cause to be 
thankful for the turn of events which made the out¬ 
break of war coincident with the opening of that season 
in which, even under normal conditions, their opera¬ 
tions are practically at a standstill. If the blow had 
fallen at the beginning of May or October, instead of 
in the early days of August, its immediate effect upon 
their interests must have been much more disastrous. 
As it is, they find themselves in a position to enter 
upon a new season, when the war, already some weeks 
old, has lost something of that paralysing influence 
which it necessarily exercised in its opening stage, and 
when there has been time for the need of occasional 
mental relief and relaxation to make itself felt. 

What is now needed is not merely a recognition of 
these favourable circumstances, but a strong and con¬ 
certed effort to take advantage of them to the utmost. 
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If people are to be encouraged to read books during 
the coming months, in spite of the claim of war news, 
the timorous and fatal policy of postponing or cancel¬ 
ling promised new issues must be abandoned in favour 
of a bold resolve to give this autumn book-season every 
possible element of interest, variety, and attraction. 
As a few of the more far-sighted publishers are be¬ 
ginning to realise, the surest way for them to make 
inevitable the “ slump ” which is so dreaded will be 
to acquiesce in the view that the public cannot be ex¬ 
pected to take more than a feeble and casual interest 
in books as long as the war lasts. The greater the 
effort that is made to minimise the difference between 
the present and an ordinary season, the more satis¬ 
factory will be the response; and those publishers who 
are proposing to do nothing more helpful than twiddle 
their thumbs and groan about the influence of the war 
upon the book trade had better wake up to the fact 
that they are stupidly injuring their own interests. 

Even among the more enterprising there are some 
who appear just now to be obsessed with the notion 
that the only literature likely to be in profitable request 
during the coming months will consist of books more 
or less relating to the war. At the present moment, 
no doubt, there is naturally a strong demand for such 
works, and no one can complain that it is not being 
adequately met. But it surely asks no prophet to fore¬ 
see the growing need for books which will provide the 
minds of their readers with temporary relief from the 
all-pervading topic. Very soon, thousands of people, 
as keenly patriotic as any, will be thankful for a good 
novel or an entertaining budget of reminiscences. The 
curious idea, which seems to have gained acceptance 
in some quarters, that fiction in particular can find no 
remunerative market at a time like this, will speedily 
be corrected, to the advantage of those who have had 
the enterprise to put the matter to a practical test. 

Nothing, of course, can avail to save the book world, 
whether on its artistic or its commercial side, from 
being adversely affected by the conditions that prevail. 
But a policy of resolute courage, applied during the 
next two months to the production and advertising of 
new books, will unquestionably do a good deal to re¬ 
lieve the situation and keep disaster at arm’s length. 
The watchword, " Business as usual,” has been wisely 
recommended at this juncture for the guidance of the 
nation. Why not, as far as is practicable, “ Literature 
and art as usual,” too? 


Messrs. Werner Laurie, Ltd., are just publishing an 
important and timely shilling book entitled “ The 
A.B.C. Guide to the Great War,” by Edmund B. 
d'Auvergne, late South African Light Horse. The 
work includes a detailed coloured map of the seat of 
war in Europe. The essential point about Mr. 
d’Auvergne’s book is that it is concise and to the point. 
Such a guide should prove of value for a clearer under¬ 
standing of the international issues which are at pre¬ 
sent at stake, and it has the additional advantage of 
being compiled by a literary man who understands the 
science of war. 


Hoppers in War Time 

By a Woman of Kent 

HERE is a brisk tang of Autumn in the air as we 
leave our cottage on the hill, although as yet 
September lingers. Wreaths of mist hang lightly over 
the hop gardens in the valley, where presently it will 
be intensely hot if the morning promise be fulfilled, 
making the noonday rest a necessity for the pickers who 
have stood for hours under the blazing sun. Early as 
it is—not yet the normal breakfast hour—lines of 
workers stand in front of their bins, and the foreman in 
his white jacket passes up and down, stripping the great 
vines from their poles and tossing them into the hands 
or the waiting women and children. By a natural flight 
ol the imagination these bins suggest ambulance 
stretchers, being made of canvas fixed to long handles 
for convenience in carrying; but there is nothing else in 
this garden to suggest what is happening in other fields 
less than a hundred miles away. It is an animated 
scene—voices and hands alike are busy, for it is Mon¬ 
day morning, the start of a new garden, and there is 
much news to be exchanged since Saturday night. This 
is a field of home pickers. Across the valley we can 
hear the voices of the “foreigners,” as the London boys 
and girls are called, disputing, and farther north in 
Kent we know some 200 Belgian refugees are picking 
hops; but our special farm has always employed home 
labour, and the hopping savours of a family gathering, 
where the same folks meet year after year, and the 
places of those who fall out of rank are promptly filled 
by the babies of other years, grown up incredibly soon 
into expert pickers. 

The air is soft and spicy with the pungent smell of 
the hops that hang in great clusters on the untouched 
vines; the babies camped in the hedge near the great 
cauldron of steaming tea that is such a feature of any 
hop garden look the picture of contentment. A charm¬ 
ing scene, but its special interest consists in its being 
the surviving hand-industry of the countryside: from 
the time the vines are planted to the day they are 
“pulled” the labour is done without machinery, if we 
may except the uncouth hop-washers, like giant octopi, 
which afford so much work in early summer. And it 
is the industry which employs most labour—at the rate 
of £40 per acre a local farmer said, and more in dry 
seasons like the present, when “vermin” abound and 
washings are exceptionally frequent. Like children, the 
hops from their infancy are washed and fed and trained 
with scrupulous care; but unlike many children they . 
give a bountiful return for such treatment, conditions 
being normal. The acre may-yield anything from £60 
to £ 150 in a year of high prices, and many a man in our 
Kentish country has been made by a fortunate season. 
As one of the pickers remarks to-day, 41 There's more 
than one farmer in our parish as will replace the horses 
he has sent to the Front by a motor afore the year's 
out” ! 

Our satisfaction at the good news of the British suc¬ 
cesses on the battlefield is mingled with congratulations 
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on having an all-British hop-market this year, while all 
over the garden hopes are expressed that the master 
will put down more acres another year and keep rivals 
out now they are out. AnH there is joy at the plenty 
of the harvest, at its quality, and at the price the sweet, 
sound hops are likely to fetch. Locally they are abun¬ 
dant, hanging in huge clusters on poles and strings, 
but on an average small—a fact which affects the 
picker and detracts from the rate at which her bushel- 
measures fill, notwithstanding the size of the bunches. 
To the uninitiated it looks so simple, the stripping of 
the burrs cleanly and singly, without leaves or stems, 
as they slip through the pickers 1 fingers mechanically. 
But a trial found us quite unable to keep up their pace, 
even with the utmost concentration. In the warm sun 
the scent has an intoxicating quality, at once exhilarat¬ 
ing and drowsy, which makes the gardens a health resort 
for ailing children and sends them to meals ravenously 
hungry. It inclined us to idleness, to wanderings among 
the people we knew, talking of the all-engrossing topic 
of the war, about which the older men and women dis¬ 
played astonishing intelligence, considering the short 
evening hours left to them in which to read and to 

achieve all the domestic business of the dav. 

* 

Of young men there are none in the gardens—so well 
has our village responded to her country’s call, and it is 
our great pride to be represented in the Army both by 
the lord from the great house and by the sons of the 
smallest cottage, we believe with equal honour. As yet 
we have escaped mourning; the children of our artillery 
driver are singing cheerily over there in the comer, and 
are the recipients of the rosiest apples as a mark of what 
we feel. 

Food plays an important part in the hop-garden, and 
the catering for the family must seriously deplete the 
day’s earnings. Seven bushels of the airy, fluffy burrs 
have to be picked and measured before a shilling is 
added to the exchequer; yet many girls in their ’teens 
make 35s. in the week, and as the picking lasts, on an 
average, three weeks, the tally is one not to be despised 
from an agriculturist's point of view. Besides the 
healthy, pleasant outdoor life, which is such a change 
and boon to the hard-working mothers, the family help 
provides them with a margin which in many instances 
lifts them beyond the region of want, allows a nest-egg 
for the hard days of winter, and often provides an 
outfit for the girls ready for service. 

Walking thoughtfully homewards, we wonder if the 
determination to keep Germany’s trade will be put into 
practical execution, and how many fresh acres will be 
planted for next year's picking. It means considerable 
outlay of capital and a certain amount of faith, which 
the outlook appears to justify. The result would be to 
make our country, in one instance, self-supporting, to 
circulate more money, to provide work for the worker 
and bread for the unemployed, and to keep our people 
living in the pure, free air and the open spaces, instead 
of allured to over-populated towns by the boom of trade 
that we are promised. Will our Government do any¬ 
thing in the matter ? 
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The Theatre 

“Those Who Sit in Judgment” 

I F we were asked to express very briefly our opinion 
of Sir George Alexander’s latest venture at the St. 
James’s Theatre, we should respond, “A bad play, 
partially saved by superb acting.” We were simply 
surprised that “Michael Orme”—who, we understand, 
is Mrs. J. T. Grein—could turn out so weak a piece 
of work. The play is full of ‘"effects” which are worn 
out. We are tired, for instance, of the representation 
in fiction and on the stage of certain suburbs as the 
home of the utterly inartistic family, however humor¬ 
ously the subject is treated; and when the ineffably 
“superior” wife of the impossible little “Clapworth” 
solicitor begins to explain to an interested gentleman 
why she is so different from her husband we know 
exactly what to expect. 

With a face of patient suffering Margaret Mears (Miss 
Henrietta Watson) “makes up” to Michael Trent, 
Managing Director of the Beresu Rubber Company (Sir 
George Alexander), and tells him that thoughts of him 
will inspire her while he is absent on the Gold Coast. 
He goes, taking her young brother with him, and in the 
second act we have a prolonged death-scene of the 
brother, on a camp-bed at the Gold Coast—surely rather 
in bad taste at the present time, when many members 
of the audience must be in keen suspense if not 
actually bereaved—and a picture of Trent taking to 
drink under the strain of the situation. In the third 
act Trent has returned, once more outwardly a gentle¬ 
man, to confess his failure as a managing director and 
to receive Margaret's reproaches; she, however, refuses 
to recognise him as a failure; she encourages him, de¬ 
fends him, and, not to put too fine a point on it, woos 
him. 

The final act gives us a realistic and lively share¬ 
holders* meeting, in which Trent faces the music and 
makes a distinctly poor show. At its close, after an 
exhilarating scene and the energetic clearing of the 
room by the commissionaire—capitally acted by Mr. 
Coats Bush—Trent is left alone, lamenting his failure. 
To him comes Margaret, still patient, plaintive, and 
pursuing, and suggests that the collapse will not be so 
very terrible if “ some day ” they can go away to¬ 
gether. So the curtain descends on one of those scenes 
of distorted love-making of which we are very, very 
tired, and the poor play flickers out. 

We regret being compelled to write thus of one of 
our favourite theatres, but it really is a thousand pities 
that the efforts of such an unrivalled company should 
be thrown away on a rubbishy play. The acting was 
as good as ever; Mr. Frederick Volp6 and Miss Helen 
Ferrers as Sir Jacob and Lady Tukes, Mr. Hannen as 
the irrepressible punster and joker of the Clapworth 
circle, Mr. Vivian Reynolds as the villainous trader, 
Mr. Nigel Playfair as the solicitor, and Mr. Owen as 
Margaret’s brother, were all excellent, and the smallest 
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parts were in perfectly capable hands. But the best 
acting in London may be only a pretty veil through 
which ugly things are viewed, and, much to our dis¬ 
appointment, that is what happened in the case of 
44 Those who sit in Judgment.** 

W. L. R. 


Melodrama of the Last Generation 

ALTHOUGH we might, and perhaps should, have 
seen 44 The Silver King ” many times during the 
last twenty years, we have not done so even once; 
therefore we came to it with unique freshness the other 
night at the Strand Theatre, and were thus exceptional 
in our point of view among other old playgoers, like 
ourselves, who welcomed the early work of Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones. 

The author’s wit, observation, and agreeable cynicism 
were still to develop when he planned this play; his 
fixed idea must have been to make a successful melo¬ 
drama—and everybody knows how complete a victory 
he achieved. The play marks an epoch, as does a 
famous winner of the Derby, and its offspring will be 
found continued through the generations. We have 
heard many stories of the old days of Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s greatness, of Miss Eastlake’s appeal, and 
Mr. Willard’s cool stage villainy, but we do not be¬ 
lieve that these celebrated people were one-half as good 
as the Wilfrid Denver of Mr. H. B. Irving, the out¬ 
wardly immaculate but inwardly ultra-devilish Spider 
of Mr. Julian Royce, and the innocent, clinging, 
pathetic Nellie Denver of Miss Edyth Goodall. Mr. Irv¬ 
ing brings a noble distinction to grace a commonplace 
character such as no other actor could command. Every 
instinct of our artistic nature is opposed to the play, 
and yet it is an intense pleasure to see Mr. Irving, Mr. 
Ambrose Manning, Mr. Arthur Williams, imposing 
their personality upon the cardboard figures and worn- 
out phrases. This curious application of talents that have 
often been used in very different directions is of no 
small value to the student of the stage—it shows just 
how far the exponent of a written character may de¬ 
velop and outpace the writer’s immediate intention. 

Everyone knows the trials and victories of the per¬ 
sonages of 44 The Silver King,” but no one who has 
only seen it in the old days could, we fancy, believe 
it to contain such vital qualities, such opportunities 
for artistic treatment, such excitement. In this repro¬ 
duction one hopes to find some spark of early romance, 
or, in the phrase of Mr. Henry James, 44 broken things 
which give out touching human values and faint, sweet 
scents of character, flushes of old beauty and good¬ 
will.” For that kind of thing we look in vain in the 
play which has been the glass of stage fashion and 

the mould of theatrical form for more than thirty 

* 

years. But 44 The Silver King” has other charms; it 
is splendidly acted, and forms, for very diverse 
reasons, a delightful entertainment. 

Egan Mew. 
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“Academy” War Acrostics 

CONDITIONS 

HERE will be Six weekly'Acrostics. Prizes of £3, £2 „ 
and £1 will be awarded to those who are first, second> 
and third on the list with correct solutions. One point will 
be awarded for each correct light. The Acrostic Editor’s 
decision on all questions, whether appeals, ties, or division 
of prizes, must be accepted as final. 

Answers should reach The Academy office not later than 
the first post on the Wednesday morning following the date 
of the paper in which the Acrostic appears, and should be 
addressed to the Acrostic Editor, The Academy, 63 , 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC 

(Second o/ Hie War Series) 

And thus I clothe my naked villainy 
With odd old ends stol’n forth of holy writ; 

And seem a saint, when most I play the devil. 

11 Richard III,” Act i, 3. 
Reincarnated Richard! why, sir, 

Surely he’s the German Kaiser! 

(1) In all recruits they try sight 
(The sense of sight ranks high); 

But this, above all eyesight, 

Is higher than the eye. 

(2) He lives in New Zealand, and asks that lie may 
Come forth as a soldier, and fight in the fray. 

(3) Truth always will! and we must do 
Our duty, so that we may, too. 

(4) Stubborn foes, but loyal friends; 

Whose Empire o’er the world extends. 

(5) “ What will not ambition and - 

Descend to? Who aspires must down as low 

As high he soared.” 

(6) Some lies are supported through thick and through thin. 
But the worst ones, thus stamped, are the ones from 

Berlin. 

(7) This festival the Romans held, 

Because the Tarquins were expelled. 

E. N. 

SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S DOUBLE ACROSTIC 

(First of the War Series) 

’Twas forced upon us; and we fight 
For King and Country, Freedom, Right! 

(1) ” To the Day!” was their toast, “ Der Tag ” was their 

boast, 

But what follows to-day concerns us the most. 

(2) An aversion to water! dog’s madness complete! 

(Can the Mad Dog of Europe have bitten nis fleet ?) 

(3) “For thou reinemberest how 

In those old days, one summer morn, an arm 
Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

Holding the sword-” 

(1) T o-morro W 

(2) H ydrophobi A 

(3) E xcalibu R 

Solutions to No. 12 (“So Be It ”) were received from 
Albo, Chutney, Enos, Fin, Jorrocks, Jim, Kamsin, Mancuni, 
F. C. Moore, Nelisha, Pussy, Mrs. A. Rogers, Sadykins, 
Spider, Strum, W. J. Tiltman, Morgan Watkins, and Wilbro. 

In the Acrostic Competition which has just closed, Enos, 
Kamsin, and Wilbro have gained equal marks. They are 
therefore invited to solve the following 

SPECIAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Equal*! 

(a) “ You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you will. 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still!’’ 

(b) Down! down! down! where the dead men sleep 
On ocean beds! (the meaning’s deep!). 

(c) Acknowledge this, and I must win; 

Admit it, and you cannot lose; 

It seems a paradox, but in 

The end you’ll see ’tis clear—now choose! 

(d) A youthful citizen appears, 

A beardless boy of twenty years. E. N. 

The order of the lights has to be discovered. 
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Short Notices 

A MONG the later novels of the season which the 
world's war has brought to a premature close, 

4 Hardware," by Kineton Parkes (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.), should deservedly hold a prominent place. It is 
a story which grips, and in his descriptive passages 
the author becomes at times quite Zolaesque, especially 
when describing the growth of Metlingham, for which 
please read the modern Birmingham, and the early 
career of its most famous citizen, Richard Astbury, 
otherwise the late Joseph Chamberlain. Thorpe Chat win, 
the son of a working man, who from small beginnings 
rises to a position of leader in the commercial and 
political activities of the city, is a finely draw charac¬ 
ter, and his life story, and his love story also, are most 
absorbing. On the whole the work is a masterly socio¬ 
logical study which places it head and shoulders above 
the vapid outpourings of most of our present-day so- 
called novelists. 

Miss E. Everett-Green has attempted, on her usual 
lines, another "thriller" in "The Double House" 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.). There are twin mur¬ 
derers, but they fail to thrill us, though we admit they 
may cause the flesh of others to creep, and for such, 
no doubt, Miss Everett-Green's versatile and imagina¬ 
tive pen persistently returns to the inkpot. 

A story of the Dubarry time is "Monsieur de Roche¬ 
fort," by H. de Vere Stacpoole (Hutchinson and Co. 
6s.). De Sartines, the famous chief of police of 
Louis XV, is very much en Evidence, and, naturally 
also, poisoned daggers, rapiers, and, above all, 
love, have their say. The story is not perhaps told 
in the author's best style, nevertheless, it will not fail 
to please the majority of his large circle of readers. 

There is at least one thing Miss Ethel M. Dell can 
claim to her credit. She can turn out short stories, or 
what by courtesy are called such, without troubling 
about art. It was not so with past-masters, dead and 
gone, like Poe, De Maupassant, and a few nevertheless 
imperishable others. “The Swindler, and Other 
Stories" (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.), though suffering from 
a poverty of inventiveness, is not lacking in a variety of 
incidents which may satisfy the omnivorous appetite 
of the young person who travels daily to and fro be¬ 
tween the family dove-cote and the office or workroom. 


MOTORING 

P to last week, over 19,000 members of the Auto¬ 
mobile Association had volunteered their cars 
and motor-cycles for military services, but difficulty is 
still being experienced in keeping pace with the require¬ 
ments of the authorities and organisations working in 
various parts of the country. The number of favour¬ 
able responses to the appeal of the Association’s com¬ 
mittee is large in the abstract, and there is probably 
no other motoring organisation in the world which 
could have effected so much in so short a time; but, 
after all, 19,000 is but a very small minority of the 
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total membership of the A.A. and M.U., and there 
must be many more members who could be induced to 
come forward with offers of service in such a time of 
national crisis if the urgency of the case were 
adequately placed before them. Also, possibly, some 
may be deterred by uncertainty as to the nature of the 
work for which their cars would be utilised. It may 
be useful, therefore, to point out that the motorist 
may select any of the following branches:—(1) Mili¬ 
tary service at home. This involves placing cars and 
drivers at the disposal of the military commands, for 
the use of staff officers at the various war centres 
throughout the British Isles. (2) Military service 
abroad—especially in connection with ambulance work. 
(3) Recruiting work in London and the provinces. Cars 
engaged in this work would bring in recruits from out¬ 
lying districts, or convey recruiting officers to the 
various depots. (4) Red Cross work. This consists 
of conveying officials to various depots, attending 
ports and railway stations to convey wounded, on 
arrival from the Continent, to hospitals and con¬ 
valescent centres. In this section, cars with motor 
ambulance bodies for lying-down patients are in 
greatest demand, and to assist motorists willing to 
have their cars converted for this work the Association 
has a variety of designs and estimates showing that 
such conversion can be accomplished for a moderate 
outlay. Landaulette-limousines and cabriolet cars are 
also very welcome, for the transport of patients who 
are able to sit up. (5) Refugee work. Many cars are 
required for carrying officials to the various concentra¬ 
tion camps, meeting refugees at ports and stations and 
conveying them to their destinations, also for removing 
refugees from concentration camps to temporary 
abodes. 

In addition to these specific branches of service, 
there are calls for cars in connection with the work 
of the Navy League, the Admiralty, the Boy Scouts' 
Association, the Prince of Wales’ National Relief 
Fund, the Royal Flying Corps, etc., etc. With such 
a wide range of fields of usefulness, for some one of 
which practically every type of car is suitable, it is 
not too much to expect that at a time like the present 
the majority of the motorists of the country will be 
willing and eager to volunteer either cars or their 
services, or both. 

To facilitate the supply and distribution of the cars 
offered for national service, the Secretary of the Asso¬ 
ciation will be grateful if those members who have 
not yet responded will notify which branch of volun¬ 
teer work they select, and what time they have avail¬ 
able for personal service, if any. It would also assist 
the committee if the following particulars were fur¬ 
nished:—Make of car, horse-power, date of manu¬ 
facture, type of body, seating capacity, whether owner 
or chauffeur drives, telephone number if any, and tele¬ 
graphic address. Communications should be ad¬ 
dressed to the Secretary, A.A. and M.U., Fanum 
House, Whitcomb Street, Coventry Street, London, 
W.C. 
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In the-Temple of Mammon 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


A MILD attempt is being made to resuscitate business 
on the Stock Exchange, and the financial news¬ 
papers are now publishing lists of quotations at 
which they declare business can be done. No doubt some 
energetic brokers are pushing for trade and getting it, but 
the bulk of the members of the House are absolutely idle, 
it would be extremely foolish for anyone to buy anything 
the present juncture. No one knows how long the 
war will last. All the members of the Cabinet, including 
Lord Kitchener, declare that it will be a long business; 
the City thinks that everything will be over by Christmas. 
Why it should hold this optimistic opinion, I don’t know. 
If we had five hundred thousand men in the field there is 
no doubt that we could do as we liked with the Germans, 
for it has been clearly proved that every English soldier 
is as good or better than three Germans. But we have 
too few in the fighting line, therefore the war must con¬ 
tinue until we have all our troops ready or until Russia 
can advance, and this she cannot do until the frost makes 
good roads. A long war means steady depreciation of 
all values; therefore those who buy stocks and shares to¬ 
day will have to face a serious loss of capital, which can 
only be recovered when the war is over. 

The arrangement come to between the Government and 
the Railway Companies is very satisfactory. The railways 
will be recouped for their loss in carrying troops, and their 
traffic receipts will be made up equal to 1913, except in 
such cases where the traffic receipts for the first half of 
1914 show a falling off. Where this has happened a pro¬ 
portionate deduction will be made. This is an extremely 
fair agreement, and one that will greatly benefit share¬ 
holders. At present prices Great Western look cheap, but 
North-Eastern have not fallen seriously, and if there are 
any people anxious to buy I should advise holders to get 
out as trade in the iron and steel districts is definitely bad. 
Great Eastern round about 40 look a very fair gamble, and 
we shall probably find that the Southern lines have done 
well, as they are carrying the whole of the continental 
traffic, which must be heavy in these days. Broadly speak¬ 
ing, it seems fairly safe to hold on to all railway stocks. 
The yield is well over 5A per cent., and although there will 
be many opportunities of getting higher yields within the 
next twelve months, there will certainly not be anything 
that gives a better security. 

The talk about re-opening the Stock Exchange still con¬ 
tinues, but it is extremely doubtful whether anything will 
be done. The hesitation is quite excusable. A body of 
men like the members of the Stock Exchange, closely con¬ 
nected in business, know only too well the position that 
each one holds to the other, and thev know that at least 
one-third of the members are insolvent, and under the 
present rule would be immediately hammered on the re¬ 
opening of the House. It is determined to avoid a whole¬ 
sale hammering, though how this will be done is a ques¬ 
tion to which no one has vet been able to find the answer. 
That the Government should guarantee the open account is 
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preposterous and out of all reason. It would make the 
British taxpayer a “bull” of the stock, and a “bull” who 
could not under any ciicumstances whatever w'in. Whether 
the Committee could form an eighty million pound trust 
to carry the account is extremely doubtful. The idea, of 
course, is to give the banks debentures and thus release 
the loans. It seems incredible that the banks should ac¬ 
cept such a proposition ; however, an attempt is to be made 
to carry this out. 

The British Government has now borrowed forty-five 
millions on Treasury Bills. It cannot go on borrowing 
in this manner, as there is a limited market for this class 
of security, and the banks certainly cannot load them¬ 
selves up with Government paper until they are in a posi¬ 
tion to liquidate some of their assets. We must not forget 
that the banks have to pay interest on the paper money 
they obtain from the Government, and, in addition, to 
give a floating charge on all their assets. Therefore it 
would be absurd of them to buy Treasury Bills from the 
Government which pay between three and four per cent, 
when they have to borrow from the Government at deposit 
rates. 

The longer the present situation lasts the more con¬ 
vinced I am that we must adopt the plan I suggested in 
The Academy when the war broke out—issue paper money 
not convertible into gold to all and sundry on the security 
of trustee stocks up to 50 per cent, of their face value. 
The banks in this way w r ould be put in the possession of 
about 120 millions of currency, and this w'ould enable them 
to finance their customers and lend to the Government. It 
would also help the Stock Exchange very materially, as 
many of the largest firms have big blocks of gilt-edged 
stock. 

The Associated Portland Cement, considering all things, 
has not had a bad year. The gross profit is ,£563,750, 
and a dividend upon the ordinary could have been paid, 
but the Board very w isely decide to carry forward £151,000 
and pass the dividend. The serious increase in the deben¬ 
ture debt of this company will have a bad effect upon the 
preference shares, for if the profits fall, and fall they must 
in the present state of trade, there will be a great deal of 
difficulty in finding the money for the service of the deben¬ 
ture issue. Pearson and Knowles has made a profit of 
£98,812, and pay a dividend of 5 per cent., after adding 
£30,000 to the reserves. This is quite as good as could 
have been expected. The position is fairly strong. Some 
short-dated bonds have been issued during the year, con¬ 
sequently cash is up over £82,000. The preference of this 
well-managed company are an excellent iron and steel 
security. The Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Company made 
record profits last year, and this year have succeeded in 
earning over £217,000. This is quite satisfactory, and 
15 per cent, is paid; £70,000 goes to the reserves, and 
£65,000 is carried forward. There are some big altera¬ 
tions in the balance-sheet, as the company is opening up 
a new colliery. The capital for this w'as obtained last year. 
Cash and Loans have largely increased, but the company 
is in a thoroughly sound position, for it only owes £50,000 
to its creditors. Raymond Radclyffe. 

Books which help commercial men to right legal 
action at this time are wanting: there are many books 
on the political and military aspects of the international 
struggle, but no work of ready reference for commer¬ 
cial men. Hence there should be a big demand for 
“Commercial Law in War Time,” by Messrs. Clements 
and Waterson, which Messrs. Wm. Dawson and Sons 
will publish immediately, price 2s. 6d. net. It will 
appeal both to lawyers and traders. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS : A COMPLAINT : 

AND A REPLY. 

# » 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—Your review of my book on N.A. Indian 
mythology has obviously been written by a person who is 
absolutely ignorant of the principles of the science of 
mythology and its technicalities. To credit Indian myths ! 
with a Roman and even a Sumerian origin is what might 
have been expected of an antiquary of the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

I recommend to his careful studv the works of Frazer, i 
Lang and Gomme, and meanwhile I would advise you to 
attach to yourself a reviewer who know s at least the ABC 
of the sciences he deals w'ith. Yours truly, 

Lewis Spence. 

P.S.—He cites the story of Persephone as being filched 
by the Sioux ! Does he not know that all over the world 
the belief obtains that to eat the food of the dead restrains 
the voyager in Hades from returning to earth? As an 
old journalist and reviewer, 1 say frankly that this is the 
sort of thing that makes a paper look silly in the eyes of 
those who know.—L. S. j 

Edinburgh, September, 1914. i 

We append our Reviewer’s reply to the above letter : 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Spence’s letter still leaves us in the 
dark as to the source from which he drew the tales in 
his “Myths of the North American Indians.” I may, 
therefore, fairly assume that my guess was well founded, 
and that he has not obtained them by personal inquiry, but 
has compiled his book from the works given in the Biblio¬ 
graphy appended to it. This is of course, a perfectly 
allowable proceeding but it makes a considerable difference 
in one’s estimate of the value of his evidence. To put it 
shortly, if Mr. Spence has exercised due judgment in his 
compilation, if he has taken care to understand his authors’ 
meaning and has appreciated the difference between first¬ 
hand and hearsay statements, his collection might still be 
useful to the student of comparative mythology, although 
it would in any case suffer from its lack of detailed refer¬ 
ence to his authorities. 

So far as I can judge from his letter, he is not likely i 
to have done any of these things. He accuses me of attri- | 
buting “a Roman and even a Sumerian origin” to some 
of his stories. I did nothing of the kind, but I suggested j 
that many of them “seemed to owe a good deal to well- 
known European, Asiatic or African sources,” and I gave 
some instances. Now no Redskin tales were ever com¬ 
mitted to writing before the settlement of Europeans in 
America, and a large proportion of those which Mr. Spence 
gives us seem to have been preserved for us by Christian 
missionaries. Hence it has always been considered possible 
that they have been wholly or in part inspired or coloured 
by the channels through which they have come. This 
does not necessarily mean that they have been wilfully J 
misreported; but everyone w'ho has had to do w'ith primi¬ 
tive folk knows that they are excessively reluctant to re¬ 
veal their ideas on the supernatural world to a stranger, 
and that, when forced to do so, they generally say what 
they think will be pleasing to their interrogator, and are 
very likely to repeat as their own some story they have 
picked up from him or his fellows. Hence it is not aston- | 
ishing to find Biblical, classical and fairy tales well known | 
on this side of the Atlantic repeated to us as Redskin I 
stories, and the only mistake is to regard them as native 
to the American soil. This source of error has been pointed 
out or admitted by anthropologists like Professor Tylor, ! 
the late Andrew Lang, and Professor J. G. Frazer, and ; 
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Mr. Spence will find the probable source of the Algonquin 
tales in particular examined in Mr. J. A. Nlacculloch’s 
“Childhood of Fiction” (Murray, 1905). That the Sume¬ 
rian literature, the oldest known to us, is at the same 
time the richest in cosmogonical legends, and is probably 
the source of all the later ones, including the Creation and 
Flood parts of Genesis and the Greek myth of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, will not be disputed by any Assyriologist. 

The confusion on Mr. Spence’s part between w'hat 1 did 
say and w r hat he thinks I said leads me to conclude that 
he is not a very careful or accurate collector of facts. 
His remarks about “the principles of the science of mytho¬ 
logy”—meaning thereby apparently comparative mytho- 
logy--combined w ith his dicta afterwards as to “the ABC 
of the sciences he deals with” are also surely rather slip¬ 
shod for “an old journalist and reviewer.” 

Your Reviewer. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

THEOLOGY. 

Codex B and Its Allies : A Study and an Indictment. 
Parts I and II. By H. C. Hoskier. (Bernard 
Quaritch. 30s. net.) 

The Challenge of the Age to Christianity . (Charles H. 
Kelly. 6d. net.) 

FICTION. 

Brothers : The True History of a Fight Against Odds. 

By H. A. Vachell. (John Murray. 2s. net.) 

Ape's Face. Ry Marion Fox. (John Lane. 6s.) 

Perch of the Devil. By Gertrude Atherton. (John Murray. 
6s.) 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 

The Secret History of the Court of Berlin. Edited by 
Henry W. Fischer. (John Long. is. net.) 

England and the British Empire. By A. D. Innes. Vol. 
Ill (1689-1802). (Rivingtons. 6s. net.) 

VERSE. 

Sound-Wings. By E. Herrick. (H. R. Allenson. 2s. net.) 
In the Time of Apple-Blossom , and Other Poems . By 
Joan Tamworth. With Frontispiece by Collier Rip¬ 
ley. (Elkin Mathews. 2s. net.) 

Poems of the Great War. Published on Behalf of the 
Prince of Wales’ National Relief Fund. Second 
Fldition. (Chatto and Windus. is. net.) 

Oxford Garlands. Sonnets Selected by R. M. Leonard. 

(Humphrey Milford, yd. net.) 

Patriotic Poems. Selected by R. M. Leonard. (Humphrey 
Milford. 7d. net.) 

Leaves of Grass. (Selected.) By Walt Whitman. (Charles 
H. Kellv. 3s. 6d.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Repertory Plays : No. 7 : Jean. By Donald Colquhoun. 
No. 8 : The Maker of Dreams. By Oliphant Down. 
No. 9 : The Dumb and the Blind. By Harold Chapin. 
No. 12: Lonesome-Like. By Harold Brighouse. 
(Gowans and Gray. 6d. net each.) 

.-1 Theory of Civilisation. By Sholto O. G. Douglas. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 

How Armies Fight. By “ Ubique.” Illustrated. (Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. is. net.) 

My Friends : A Study in Personal Relations . By Rev. 

H. T. Burgess, LL.D. (6d. net.) 

Germany's Swelled Head. By Emil Reich. (Andrew Mel¬ 
rose. is. net.) 

A IVar Cookery Book for the Sick and Wounded. Com¬ 
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May Little, etc., by Jessie M. Laurie. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 6d. net.) 
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Greatly reduced illustration 
of the Guinea Book choicely 
bound in genuine limp leather. 
Gilt edges. 


In addition to the vocabulary proper containing the latest 
words there are Glossaries by these noted authorities: 

(1901-190$); Captain of English XV in the 
Argentine (19x0); Ki-Captain of "Old 
Merchant Taylors" XV. 

Football— Association. — W L. Tlmmlt. 
Secretary of the Corinthians Football 

Club. 

Got r—James Braid, Open Champion 

(1901-5-6-8-10). 

Motoring. — H Walter Staner, Editor 

of " The Autocar." 


Aviation —Claude Graharae - White, 

Holder of the Gordon-Bennett Aviation 
Championship of the World Trophy. 


Lawn Tennis.— Anthony F. Wilding 

World’s Champion (1910-1911-1912-1913). 


Major H. H. Wade, Editor of "The 

Army Review." 

Commander Charlie I. Robinson R.N., 

Editor of the “ Navy and Army " (190$). 


SOME OF THE 
EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS 


Professor Sir Arthur Qulller-Couch King 

Edward VII. Professor of English Litera¬ 
ture in the University of Cambridge. 

Professor Qeorga Balntebury.M A..LL.D., 
D.Litt., Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature University of Edinburgh. 

\ rofessor Henry Ceoll Kennedy Wyld, 

B Litt, Oson., Professor of English Lan¬ 
guage and Philology in the University of 
Liverpool. 

Profeasor I. Oollanci M A., Litt D., 

F.B A , University Professor of English 
Language and Literature, and Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts, King's College, Londoo. 

Frank W. Dyson. F.R.S., I.L.D., The 
Astronomer-Royal. 

Professor Foster Watson, M.A . D.Litt., 
Professor of Education in the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
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Lord CHARLES BRRR 8 P 0 RD 

" The most excellent Dictionary I have ever 
yet seen It is typed tn clear print, and is 
not only a full and complete dictionary, but 
contains vivid illustrations of a most instruc¬ 
tive character." 


Makes an ideal possession. It is bound 
In genuine limp leather, stamped in gold, 
with gilt edges, an Edition de Luxe, and 
its many literary features make It an 
essential desk camp&nlon. 


“THE ACADEMY’S" OFFER. 

To all its readers “The Academy” is able, because of the War, to give the rare opportunity of possessing 
practically as a gift the Guinea Modern English Dictionary, the latest and ripest produce of modern scholarship. 
Among its Editorial Contributors are such famous men as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (“ Q Professor Saintsbury, etc. 
At all booksellers this identical book —hound sumptuously in leather, like a Bible —cannot be had for less than £i 
net. Special arrangements have been made by “The Academy ” for a certain limited quantity of these books to be 
distributed to its readers for a sum of 8s. each, including postage. Application should be made on this form, which 
can either be cut or copied out. 

FORM OF APPLICATION. 

To the Dictionary Department , 

“The Academy,” 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

London, YY.C. 

Dear Sirs, 

I desire to have my name put on the list of applicants for the £1 Edition de Luxe Presentation 
Copies of the Modern English Dictionary, and enclose cheque (or postal order) for eight shillings in full payment, 
including postage.—Yours faithfully, 

Name (Mr., Mrs ., or Miss) . 

Address . 

NOTE.-" The Academy ” guarantees to return at onoe and In full the sum of 8s. to any applioant who. after receiving the Dtotlonary. is not 

completely satisfied with it. _ — , 

I' iLIuImI lor ?h- Proprietor by Wm. Dawson A Sons, Limited, at Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C. Branches 
in Canada- Toionio. Montreal^ Winnipeg; in South Africa; Capetown, Johannesburg, and Durban. 

Printed I/'Bokme!: I he Chancery Lane Press, 1, 2. and London. E.C. 
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OCTOBER 3, 1914 


Prick Threkpknc* 



This Number contains the following Special Articles : 

THE SPOILS OF WORLD-WAR: By Raymond Radclyffe. 


THE FIGHTING INSTINCT: By Frank A. Clement. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE 


RIGHT HON. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 


THE FOUR C’s IN SOLDIERING. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE CO., Ltd 

Head Office: Bartholomew Lane , LONDON , E.C. 


Assets oxoood £23,500,000. 


CHAIRMAN i 

RIGHT HON. LORO ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY 
EMBRACE ALL BRANCHES 
OF INSURANCE. 


Full Information respecting 

ESTATE DUTY 

and 

CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL 

POLICIES 

issued by the Company may be 
obtained on written or personal 
application to the Office at the 
above address. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


COMMERCIAL LAW 
IN WAR TIME = 

By 

A. F. CLEMENTS, Barristor-at-Law, 

AND 

H. G. WATERSON. Solicitor. 

PRiOE 216 MET. 

The book deals with the following subjects of importance 

to the business community: 

Effect on Commercial Transactions of the 
Outbreak of War—Alien Enemies—Trading 
with Alien Enemies — Private Property of 
Alien Enemies—Patent Rights —Maritime Law 
in Wartime-Contraband—Effect of War upon 
Contracts—Insurance in Wartime—Etc., - etc. 

THE BOOK CONTAINS APPENDICES 
GIVING ALL THE ACTS AND PRO- 
CLAMATIONS OF IMPORTANCE TO 
BUSINESS MEN. 

WM. DAWSON & SONS Ltd. 

Rolls House, Breams Buildings, E.C. 
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CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 

F orthcoming examination. — d*acghtsmen in the 

Hydrographic Department op the Admiralty (18—25)— 
12th November. The date specified is the latest at which applications 
can be received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W. 


J OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING for LADIES. 

Rapid, systematic coaching. Six months’ course from any date. 
Excellent introductions given. Telephone or write, the TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton Street, W. 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately done. lod. per 1,000 
words. Specimens and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 
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contained :— 

SEPTEMBER 12 th: 


An Open Letter to 

LORD KITCHENER 

and 

A Special Article by ADMIRAL MAHAN, 

SEA POWER 

AND THE PRESENT WAR. 


B argains in BOOKS.-Kipiings complete works, 25 

vols., half calf, gilt, fine set, £\2 xas.; Hamilton’s Parodies, 6 
vols., £2 jos. ; Lea’s Sacerdotal Celibacy, 2 vols., 6s. 6d. ; Hughes’ 
Dictionary of Islam, 25s. ; Aldington's trans. Golden Ass of Apullius, 
6s. 6d. Thackeray’s Centenary Biographical Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s. ; 
Symonds Problem in Modern and Greek Ethics, 2 vols., £3 IOS * I 
Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, £2 as.; Morrison Painters of Japan, 
2 vols., £2 ios. ; Leland’s Gypsy Sorcery and Fortune Telling, 1891, 
30s. ; Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, 1912, 
42s. ; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, large paper, itlus. by Rackham, £2 as. ; 
Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 142 vols., cloth, £16 16s.; Porter’s 
Knights of Malta, 1858, a vols., £3 3s. ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 
vols., illustrated, ^17 17s. ; Gould’s History Freemasonry, 3 thick 
vols., morocco binding, £2 as., cost £6 6s. ; Dewhurst Im¬ 
pressionist Painting, 15s.; Habershon Records of Old London, 
Vanished and Vanishing, coloured plates, folio, £2 as. ; Yeats' Col¬ 
lected Works, 8 vols., £3 3s. ; Walpole’s Letters, large paper, 16 
vols., £7 10s. ; Oscar Wilde, by L. E. Ingleby, las. 6d., for 4s. 6d. ; 
Ditchfield Vanishing England, 15s., for 6s. 6d. ; Landor’s Lhasa, 2 
vols., new, 42s., for 14s. ; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 2 vols., Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, £3 13s. 6d., for 32s. Will take any good 
books in exchange for above.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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A Full Summary of tho movement • of 
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Notes of the Week 


The War - and the News 

"T EVER, perhaps, were people called upon 
I to show patience in more trying cir- 

JL ^1 qumstances than the present. The great 
battle, which, it seemed, must be near the end 
a week ago, still continues. At least, we believe 
it still continues. What the Press Bureau permits to be 
published is more views than news. There is a feeling 
of optimism in both London and Paris which is very 
different from the half-hearted tone of the official com¬ 
munications which come through from Berlin. That 
optimism is based on assurances that everything is 
going satisfactorily. We are told that the Ger¬ 
mans have made violent attempts to break the 
Allies' lines, and have been repulsed; we are told that 
they hoped to unnerve our men with their monster guns, 
but that the British soldier is hard to depress or im¬ 
press; we have impressionist accounts—quite official, 
too—of the wool-like effect of the bursting of a shell 
in the sunshine; from it all we gather that the Franco- 
British forces have gradually but surely been forging the 
doom of the German right wing. This battle, which is 
properly now described as a siege, has, it is pretty cer¬ 
tain, gone steadily in favour of the Allies, though, it is 
to be feared, at terrible cost. In Belgium the Germans 
have been active, possibly preparing for the time when 
they will be on the defensive in that shockingly abused 
country. To the east and south-east the fortunes of 
war have gone against them. Russia has continued her 
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brilliant course, and is facing north and west towards 
Berlin. Germany's one item of solace during the week 
has been the raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal, 
annoying and even costly to commerce, but of no effect 
otherwise. The Emden's career will not be of lengthy 
duration; it is, indeed, a little difficult to understand 
how she has managed to escape so far. 

Empire Breaking and Empire Making 

“Germany's Empire must go,” we wrote a month 
ago; it is going rapidly; Australia and New Zealand 
have disposed of her South Sea possessions. Japan is 
making progress at Kiao-chau, and the French and 
British have taken the Cameroons. In South-West 
Africa, the operations are not so simple because Ger¬ 
many has long been preparing to enter the heritage of 
Great Britain whenever the Boers should give them the 
opportunity. The fine action of General Botha in 
taking the field against the German raiders will 
be a bitter pill to the author of the notorious 
Kruger telegram—more bitter even than the loss of 
Germany's diamond town. General Beyers had 
scruples, and his resignation has only thrown into 
sharp relief the loyalty to-day of some of the stoutest 
of our enemies of fourteen years ago. With certain 
representatives of the Dutch in South Africa the 
racial animosity to which the Boer War was due is 
only thinly veiled, but others more sane and more 
generous, like General Botha and General Smuts, have 
blotted out unpleasant memories. General Smuts is 
contemptuous of lip-loyalty. In unmaking her own, 
Germany has done much to cement the British Empire. 

Germany's Warning 

British airmen have given Germany a gentle hint of 
what she may expect if her Zeppelins go on releasing 
shells promiscuously into the midst of cities, to the 
ruin of undefended buildings and the sacrifice of non- 
combatant lives. British aeroplanes from the Naval 
Wing made a daring flight over Dusseldorf and 
dropped bombs on the Zeppelin sheds. So far, Ger¬ 
many has been beaten badly in the air. Her Zeppelins 
cause scares and work mischief, but accomplish 
nothing that may serve her ends as a combatant. One 
flew over Paris on Sunday and dropped four bombs 
which killed an old gentleman and inflicted shocking 
injuries on a girl. Germany shoots franc-tireurs at 
sight; she will not recognise irregular warfare. Yet 
what is this bomb dropping into cities but irregular 
and wholly wanton destruction ? Reprisals, however 
repellent to British feeling, may become necessary. 
Germany has had warning. 

Ireland and the War 

Mr. Asquith went to Ireland as the recruiting officer 
in chief of the British Empire. He asked Irishmen 
to form an Irish brigade, “or, better still, an Irish 
army corps”; he told how every part of the Empire 
had responded to the call, and he was able to announce 
that that day the first Indian contingent had landed 
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ctt Marseilles. In speaking to Ireland of the right of 
small nationalities he was preaching to the converted, 
and Mr. Redmond drove home the recruiting appeal 
by asking, “Is not this an Irish war?” It is, of 
course, difficult for Ulstermen, even in the face of the 
German menace, to forget Home Rule and the manner 
:n which the Government used their opportunity under 
the Parliament Act. Keenly though they feel on the 
subject, it is matter for regret that Sir Edward Carson 
should not withhold expression of their indignation 
till the alien enemy has been disposed of. Lord Lans- 
downe and Mr. Bonar Law have put Unionist senti¬ 
ments on record, and between now and the time when 
Home Rule can come into operation a thousand things 
may happen. 

The Pen and the Sword 

Additions continue to be made to the imposing array 
of British authors and dramatists who have issued a 
Declaration of their attitude to the War. The signa¬ 
tories note Germany's pompous pretensions to “cul¬ 
ture” and a high destiny as the ordained civilising 
power in Europe and the world : “ these views, incul¬ 
cated upon the present generation of Germans by cele¬ 
brated historians and teachers, seem to us both 
dangerous and insane.” Hence British authors sup¬ 
port the cause of the Allies “with a full conviction of 
its righteousness.” Men of marked intellect do not 
publish their opinions thus without deep thought, and 
the deliberate gravity of the wording of this protest 
will carry the more conviction because many of the 
authors concerned admit that their feelings toward 
Germany were for years friendly and full of good¬ 
will. In such a list, we are sorry not to find the name 
of Mr. Henry James. Did he refuse to sign, or was 
he not asked ? Perhaps he was overlooked in company 
with Mr. James R. Thursfield, Sir Francis Burnand, 
and a number of others we could mention, who, how¬ 
ever friendly to Germany in the past, would wish to 
associate themselves with this denunciation of the “cal¬ 
culated and ingenious ferocity” with which Germany 
has made war. Possibly, as an American born, Mr. 
Henry James thought it wiser to refrain; but he is 
really one of us by this time. 

11 Academy " Dum-dums 

The Kaiser's retreat from Nancy was ungallant. 

All-lies versus the Allies sums up the war situation. 

The Daily Express says German fears of airship 
attacks on cathedrals and hospitals are “groundless.” 
They are, of course, in the air. 

Germany expects Mr. Churchill to resign. Mr. 
Churchill's latest speech shows that Germany is as 
near the truth as usual. 

Spies should not use glasses smoked by the flame 
of war; their place in the sun is only thrown into 
stronger relief. 

Sir Edward Carson practises what he preaches; as 
a staunch Unionist he could not remain single. 
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WE TWO! 

To the Gallant Gentlemen of France 

"Nos Anglais .” We treasure your term and accept it. 

Messieurs , we reciprocate all you’d imply. 

We gave you our word and in honour we kept it— 

In honour we live, and for honour we'll die. 

We war on an enemy pitiless, cruel— 

A crazy barbarian destined to rue 
The day we joined forces in fighting God’s duel. 

Together we’ll fight to a finish—we two! 

* 

From Belgium’s red waste cry the children of sorrow— 
Ah ! brave little nation now writhing in pain— 
Messieurs , let us press for a glorious morrow, 
Avenging the plundered, the tortured, the slain. 

We war against rapine paraded as “culture”; 

But fool-like our foeman revealeth his hue: 
Instead of an eagle we’re flushing a vulture, 

And all in good time we shall bag him—we two! 

To William, the arrogant prince of all evil— 

The apostate Christian now stripp’d to the world, 
Who prates of his God while invoking the devil— 
The measure and might of our challenge is hurl d. 
To “William the witless,” whose legions lie rotting, 
We'll proffer our claim for a settlement due; 

We’ll write a big bill for his venomous plotting 
And see that he pays the last farthing—we two! 

Woe ! Woe ! to the church-sacking vandals of Prussia, 

Who fame but for pillage and murder have won. 

Set firm as the tide, irresistible Russia 

Rolls onward and over the neck of the Hun. 

“On, on to Berlin!” is the cry of the nations 

Whose quarrel is just and whose story rings true. 

So, shoulder to shoulder, Messieurs , at our stations! 

For God and the right we are winning—we two! 

W r . H. GADSDON. 


A small volume, which will certainly be of wide in¬ 
terest just now, is being issued by Messrs. Sampson 
Low, entitled “ Naval Recognition Book: How to 
Identify Ships at Sea,” by Fred T. Jane. It shows 
all types of British ships in silhouette, and contain^ 
much useful information. 
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The Spoils of World-War 

By Raymond Radclyffe 

E are only beginning to realise the truth that 
Germany has been preparing for this war since 
the Kaiser dismissed Bismarck. Yet there is complete 
evidence of the fact. For the German diplomatist is 
clumsy, and the German writer very frank. Every 
man, woman, and child throughout Germany has be¬ 
come Pan-German. This means that Germany not 
only intended to rule the world, but also to possess it. 
And possess it not as Great Britain or the United 
States or even Russia possesses it—peacefully—but 
hold it by the sword. I remember travelling upon the 
same steamer with a high-born German who was going 
out to the Solomon Islands for his Imperial master. 
He proposed ruling by force. Knowing something of 
the South Seas, I suggested that he would be promptly 
killed if he attempted to land fully armed. But the 
German mind is curiously built. It has come to be¬ 
lieve in Force as we Anglo-Saxons believe in Justice: 
something that cannot fail. I need hardly say that the 
poor man was, together with his landing force, killed 
—and probably eaten. But though sheer brutality did 
not succeed in any of the German colonies it has 
succeeded temporarily in Schleswig-Holstein, Alsace 
and Lorraine, and Prussian Poland. The inhabitants 
of these countries may not like their masters, but they 
obey them. In each case the annexation was the signal 
for unheard-of cruelties. Therefore there is no doubt 
that Germany intends to annex Belgium if she wins 
the present war. The prelude to possession is always 
terrorism in the Teutonic mind. 

When the Kaiser said on New Year’s Day, 1900, " I 
shall reorganise my Navy, and with its help the Ger¬ 
man Empire shall attain to a place which it has not yet 
reached,” he meant that he would one day annex 
Belgium and probably Holland. Antwerp is one of 
the greatest ports in Europe, as it is one of the best 
fortified. The possession of the Low Countries has 
been the urgent desire of Germany for many years. 
Both Belgium and Holland have long been full of 
German spies. German business people have been 
attempting to accustom the Belgian and the Dutchman 
to annexation. The Belgian Congo is keenly desired 
by Germany. We may be quite sure that a German 
victory includes the wholesale transference of all 
Belgium and her colonies. In Morocco the Kaiser pre¬ 
tends an interest, but one doubts his sincerity. The 
land is not rich. It would be troublesome to rule. It 


has always seemed to me that the real point of attack 
is Palestine and Asia Minor, where huge sums of Ger¬ 
man money have been sunk, where an immense system 
of railways is being built and a great scheme of irriga¬ 
tion being carried out, ostensibly by Turkey, but 
actually by Germans. Mesopotamia is one of the 
richest districts in the Near East. With Smyrna a 
German port, the Teuton would hold the whole of 
Asia Minor and Palestine, and would eventually seize 
Egypt. This is a vast scheme. But so convinced was 
the English Foreign Office that it might be attempted 
that Germany was informed that the prolongation ot 
the Bagdad Railway to the Persian Gulf would be con¬ 
sidered a casus belli . 

It is unlikely that France would lose much beyond her 
money. Perhaps the Tahiti group would be added to 
Samoa, and Italy might be rewarded for her neutrality 
by a piece of Tunis. This is supposed to be arranged 
for. The two points aimed at are Belgium and the 
Near East, to include eventually Egypt and the Suez 
Canal. 

It would be idle to discuss the future of Austria 
from the point of view of a triumphant victor. Servia 
has already invaded Bosnia and Herzogovina; she has 
driven Austrian troops out of Servia; and Russia, who 
can never be conquered by Germany, as Bismarck fully 
realised, would not permit any infraction of Slav 
hegemony. Moltke said, “ I know three ways into 
Russia; I do not know one way out.” If Germany 
wins, she will make friends once again with Russia. 

But suppose that she does not win. Suppose that, 
when winter comes, and the marsh land and lake land 
of Eastern Prussia is one hard snow-bound plain, 
Russia pours her millions into that desolate country. 
Suppose the Allies in the west continue to push back 
the Germans, and that Germany, pressed on both sides, 
is obliged to sue for peace. What will the terms be 
then ? 

There is much talk of a disintegration of 
the German Empire. Hanover, Prussia, Bavaria, 
and the rest are once again to be separate 
States. Hungary will be an independent king¬ 
dom. Poland, once more united, will regain its 
language and a semi-independence. Russia has pledged 
herself to this romantic revival of a Polish kingdom. 
Indeed, the national spirit is abroad, and no one would 
be at all astonished if the Powers handed back to Den¬ 
mark her long-lost provinces. France will assuredly 
regain Alsace and Lorraine. That is what she is fight¬ 
ing for, what she has never lost sight of. France and 
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Germany might have been the greatest friends to-day, 
had not greedy Bismarck seized these provinces. They 
have already cost Germany many hundreds of millions 
in armaments alone. They may cost her very empire. 

It is easy to see what France wants, and what she 
will get if she wins. But it is not quite so easy to 
apportion the spoils in the case of Russia. She may 
take a fancy to a strategic frontier like the Vistula, 
which can hardly be crossed in summer. But probably 
Russia needs Constantinople more than anything else 
in the world, and England, who has always barred the 
way, can hardly refuse it. There are really no valid 
arguments against it. It is preposterous that a great 
empire like Russia, perhaps the richest in the world 
next to the United States, should be at the mercy of 
the Turk. Clearly that estimable person will have to 
retire to Asia Minor and Greece, and Bulgaria will 
divide up his land under the guidance of the Tsar. 
Roumania, if we are to act upon the nationality plan, 
must take Transylvania, for it is inhabited by 
Wallachians, and.has long been coveted by the Rou¬ 
manian nation. 

The Austrian Empire appears doomed. It has only 
hung together because the Emperor is beloved. Even 
as I write, I am assured that the Hungarians may at 
any moment proclaim themselves an independent 
nation. If they do, there is no one to say them “ Nay.” 
But though Servia has won Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and will keep them, who can say what will happen to 
Albania? The inhabitants are brigands, savages, an 
independent race. Some are inclined to throw in their 
lot with Greece. It may be that Montenegro, as her 
reward, shall receive Durazzo and the northern hinter¬ 
land, but no national feeling exists in Albania. Each 
sect hates the other. The Powers only agreed to an 
independent Albania because it seemed the easiest way 
out of an impossible position. But those who knew 
the country simply laughed. There is no peaceable 
solution of the Albanian question that will stand 
argument. 

Italy is in the beautiful position of “ Heads I win, 
tails you lose.” If the Entente win, she gets Trieste 
and as much of the Adriatic coast as Servia doesn’t 
want. If the Alliance wins, she takes Tunis. The 
real danger here is the intense rivalry between the 
Greeks and the Italians. To-day they hold most of 
the coasting trade of the Levant. Both are maritime 
nations. Both compete in the same markets. Each is 
jealous of the other. Neither has any particular claim 
upon either of the contending parties. The adjustment 
of their demands when the map of Europe has to be 
altered will give immense trouble. 

I have not dealt with the Austrian question at all. 
That is a matter no one can possibly say anything 
about. The Germans, the Croats, the Czechs may 
form a small empire of their own outside Hungary, 
who has her mind made up and will not be gainsaid. 
The theory of national small States, each one ruling 
in its own little territory amongst its own people, is 
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all fashionable to-day. Therefore the Triple Entente 
may succumb to the temptation to be fashionable, and 
we may see Vienna, Prague, Innsbruck separate courts. 
We may live to see another king of Bohemia. Who 
knows ? 

And heroic Belgium. What of her? She can get 
no more than the eternal honour she has won by her 
bravery, the supreme pity of the world. No money, 
and that she will assuredly get, can replace her ancient 
cities; no gold, her murdered children, her dis¬ 
honoured daughters. Suffering has crowned her with 
an ineffable glory which will last through the ages. 
1 hat shall be the reward of her people, and they would 
wish no other. 


The Fighting Instinct 

By Frank A. Clement 

* I TOW would one feel and bear oneself in these 
XjL awful conditions?” is a question which the 
man in the street asks himself a hundred times a day, 
as he reads of Mons and the Marne and the Aisne. It 
is always a surprise to the civilian turned soldier that 
he becomes so rapidly inured to a life so terrible. 
We read of the horrors of war, of the tremendous 
destructiveness of its modern engines, of heroic 
assaults and counter-assaults that decimate regiments; 
we are told the number of dead and wounded; and 
yet, and from the very midst of what seems to us an 
inferno of terror and of suffering, we also hear of some 
simple jest, such as that told the other day of one of 
our men, who, after the trench in which he lay had 
been shelled, painted upon a biscuit tin the words, 
“Business as usual,” and set it up in front of the 
trench, facing the enemy. Perhaps this touch of flip¬ 
pancy proves more thoroughly than any serious argu¬ 
ment the fact that human nature is much the same under 
all conditions, and that war is nothing like so unnatural 
as the civilian is apt to suppose. “ One talks of hell- 
fire on the battlefield, but I assure you it makes no 
more impression on me now than the tooting of motors. 
Habit is everything, especially in war, where all the 
logic and psychology of one’s actions are the exact 
reverse of civilians’.” So writes a Russian soldier 
from the battlefield in Prussia, and once again brings 
to our attention the apparently anomalous fact that the 
civilian soon sheds his “civility” upon the stricken 
field. The writer ascribes his loss of fear to habit, 
and believes that all his civilian logic and psychology 
have gone by the board. Nearly everyone will readily 
endorse his view that, after the first thrill of fear has 
passed, human nature on the battlefield is subject to 
some curious psychological change of a supernatural 
and utterly inexplicable character, and acquires a 
“ habit ” in a period that may be counted in minutes. 
No doubt the rapidity with which man is able to re¬ 
spond to his environment is one of the chief factors 
that have led to his evolutionary advance, yet it would 
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be strange indeed if he could acquire a “habit” of 
facing shrapnel unmoved in a day, or a year, or a 
decade. Surely it must be something far different from 
the acquisition of a habit that turns the civilian so 
suddenly into a warrior. A very little reflection will 
tell us what that something is. 

Of all the instincts with which human nature is en¬ 
dowed the fighting instinct is the keenest and the 
oldest, and all the habits taught or enforced by educa¬ 
tion, by law, or by custom are but curbs upon it. If, 
for the sake of argument, we put the age of man upon 
the earth at a million years, then for at least nine hun¬ 
dred and ninety thousand years the two great instincts 
—the fighting and the social—were rigorously selected. 
It was the fighters, in bands, clans, tribes, or nations, 
who lived to tell the tale, the best and the bravest of 
the warrior races who survived to carry on the race. 
Compared with these aeons of evolution during which 
the fighting instinct was selected, the most ancient of 
civilised periods was but the day before yesterday. 
Need we then wonder that even after some two thou¬ 
sand years of civilian education the fighting man lies 
latent beneath the thickest strata of continuously and 
laboriously acquired habits ? When the Russian soldier 
believed he had acquired a habit of war he was mis¬ 
taken. The civilian responds so readily to battle con¬ 
ditions because he sheds habits and reverts to his 
ancestral type. It has taken him years to acquire the 
rudiments of his craft, trade, or profession, and all the 
social etiquette of his class. It may take him months 
to learn to drill or to shoot straight. But the lust of 
battle lies at the roots of his nature, and fires his blood 
jna moment of time. It would be difficult to recognise 
in a fierce and ragged warrior charging the guns the 
suave young solicitor of a week or so ago, who thought 
in six-and-eightpences and was anxious about the set 
of his tie; yet, after all, this is the real man, and the 
other was but the mask he wore, a mask of education, 
of habits, of timidity. This is the real man, afire with 
loves unutterable and hates that cannot be measured, 
fighting, as through the ages his ancestors fought, for 
all he holds dear, for country, home, wife, children, 
comrades, a flag, a “ scrap of paper,” a plighted word. 
He has had no time to acquire habits. This environ¬ 
ment of war is one which his civilian mind had never 
conceived, yet something in him responded to it in a 
flash. He saw, gasped, and understood, and hence¬ 
forth the roar of guns is to him no more than “ the 
tooting of motors.” Habits—what are habits when 
the primeval instincts call? 

The Russian soldier continues: “ The sensation of 
fear is atrophied. You can no more live with fear in 
war than in peace without a heart. You don’t care a 
farthing for your life. To murder is something neces¬ 
sary, sometimes glorious—never a crime. . . . We 

don’t think of dangers. In this, our new frame of 
mind, we go and do the perfectly normal, natural 
things that you call heroism.” These statements are 
doubtless true enough, but we think that during the 
moment’s leisure in which the letter was written the 
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civilian habit of thought returned, or the word “murder” 
would never have crept in. It is a word for which war 
should have no use. D’Enghien and perhaps Ney were 
murdered, but who would speak of the “murder ” of 
Nelson or Wolfe? Yet if our friend thus slips, he 
more than makes amends by giving us that fine phrase, 
“ the perfectly normal, natural things that you call 
heroism.” The use of the two words “normal” and 
“ natural ” in such a connection is most arresting. The 
writer recognises, albeit sub-consciously, that to the 
soldier in the field all that happens is normal and 
natural, death and heroism and lack of fear—that, in 
fact, there is in man some great quality that harmonises 
at once with the conditions of war. The real terrors 
are for the non-combatants; to be in it and not of it, 
that is the extreme of anguish; then, indeed, is pro¬ 
duced an environment to which human nature can never 
respond, abhorrent to every instinct and every habit, 
which creates for a time the utter emptiness of a hope¬ 
less despair. This it is that we mean, or should mean, 
when we speak of the horrors and evil of war, the 
labour of years laid waste. Here is nothing normal or 
natural; it is all abnormal and unnatural and full of 
fear. 

It must not, however, be held that the soldier’s logic 
and psychology are the exact reverse of the civilian’s. 
They are essentially the same, showing different mani¬ 
festations under different conditions. It is for and not 
against civilisation that the soldier fights. He fights 
for his civic ideals, and his cause is base or noble as 
his ideals are base or noble. To the soldier anarchy 
is as abhorrent as it is to the civilian; he fights for the 
ordered life, for the social system which he knows and 
approves. While the struggle lasts, he is, as we have 
said, the real man, naked and unashamed; but when 
the last shot is fired, and the war-clouds have rolled 
away, he takes up his hard-earned habits where he left 
them, as a man stripped for toil may again take up his 
coat. The fighting instinct dies down; the social in¬ 
stinct again becomes paramount. The six-and-eight¬ 
pences again matter immensely, and the set of a tie is 
worth consideration. Human nature is human nature, 
no matter what the conditions, and he who never feared 
the roar of the shrapnel steps warily when the motor 
toots. The life that seemed to matter so little when 
home and Empire were in danger seems to matter 
vastly when home and Empire are secure. 


The publication of a book dealing with the early 
career of Bernadotte, to be issued in the early autumn 
by Mr. Murray, will come at a seasonable moment. 
His youth was spent in a period of political commotion, 
when collisions between the civil and military authori¬ 
ties and between the Republican volunteers and regular 
troops afforded him his first opportunity, and presented 
a situation which has been paralleled in some events of 
recent history. As a soldier in the wars with Austria, 
and as Ambassador at Vienna, where his mission ter¬ 
minated in a scene of violence which created a Euro¬ 
pean sensation, Bernadotte took a prominent part in 
international affairs. 
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An Open Letter to the Rt. Hon. 
Winston Spencer Churchill, M.P. 

S IR,—Young as you still are, you are a statesman 
with a past. It is a past, much of which, I can¬ 
not doubt, you would to-day be glad to forget. Were 
it not for the tragedy in which we are all involved, I 
confess that few things would accord me greater 
amusement than to take a rapid survey of the salient 
points in a career which, to put it quite politely, has 
been full of adventure, and that not merely on the 
physical side. Your political gyrations, your platform 
statements, your chameleon partisanship, the nimble 
Nimrodism of your achievements in Parliament and in 
the wilds of Africa, your unfailing confidence in your¬ 
self as the one person on earth who could teach experts 
their business—all this of the past I purposely refrain 
from characterising for the sake of the present. I 
want to utter no unkind word, though the humours of 
a momentous crisis do not escape me. You are work¬ 
ing in company with Lord Kitchener to-day for the 
salvation not merely of the British Empire but of the 
world’s civilisation. Have you and he found time to 
refight the Battle of Omdurman, which eighteen years 
ago you would have fought so much better than he? 

The clue to your character came for most of us when 
we read your book on your sporting holiday in East 
Africa. Mighty mammals fell to your rifle; the very 
lions cleared off with unwonted haste as instinct warned 
them of the approach of a greater lion than any of 
them; only once did you step aside with a momentary 
forgetfulness of your own superiority to all things 
that moved. You had come upon the columns of the 
marching soldier-ants—the tiny warriors who hurl 
themselves in masses upon any who dares obstruct 
their progress. You must needs, of course, interfere 
with them with your stick, and you saved yourself 
from hideous torture, death even, by throwing away 
your stick and beating an undignified retreat. That 
incident comes forcibly to mind to-day, when fate has 
imposed its walking-stick into the midst of another 
army from whose onward march you and those for 
whom you so largely stand were expected to jump in¬ 
continently aside. 

That the Kaiser is sorely disappointed with Great 
Britain, and that the credit of the Government to which 
you belong is proportionate to his chagrin, we may 
reasonably assume. He is probably most disappointed 
with you, and to-day, of all the villainous men in the 
British Government, according to German reading, you 
are the villain incarnate, greater even than Sir Edward 
Grey. “ Et tu Brute!” was not uttered by Caesar with 
more meaning than it would be uttered by his Imperial 
Majesty, were you at hand. Some of your speeches 
in the early days of your Radicalism led him, as it 
led a few thousands at home, to believe that you were 
of the peace-at-any-price party and pro-German 
witfial. You were the Kaiser’s guest at the German 
military manoeuvres in 1909, and you distinguished 
yourself in that year by supporting, if not actually 
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leading, the movement in favour of reducing the 
British Naval Estimates. You had an opportunity, 
denied to most of us, of witnessing the German army 
playing at war, and possibly you formed pretty 
| shrewd views then as to what the German army might 
j do in actual conflict. You did not go through the 
Boer War for nothing, any more than did the majority 
of the British officers. Did you, when the Kaiser’s 
guest, imagine that you would ever be called to the 
control of the British Navy, and be given a greater 
opportunity still of studying German methods? 

With your tongue in your cheek, a couple of years 
ago, y° u offered Germany a year’s holiday from 
Dreadnought building if she would agree. No man, 
as I know from sources which were by no means 
friendly to yourself, ever threw himself more ardently 
into the task of making assurance doubly sure than 
you did when you went to the Admiralty. You had 
learnt something—something not entirely in keeping 
with certain speeches which drove to fury and despair 
the men who knew what the Navy meant to Great 
Britain. Germany was using every means at her com¬ 
mand, legitimate or illegitimate—the secret accelera¬ 
tion of her building programme, the subornation or 
attempted subornation of British officials, the most 
elaborate and costly of spy systems—with a view to 
Britain’s undoing. From the moment you discovered 
what Germany’s little game was, I venture to say, and 
1 honour you for it the more eagerly because of earlier 
misgivings, that game was doomed to ignominy. It 
has been my aim to follow with all possible care and 
insight the naval arrangements of the British Empire 
in the last ten or dozen years. Your policy pf con¬ 
centrating in home waters has often seemed to me, as 
I know it has seemed to Australians and others, purely 
selfish and unwise. We now know you were acting on 
information which none but you and your immediate 
advisers could possibly possess or even suspect. Your 
words in Liverpool the other day should be burned 
into the brain of any man who doubts the justice of 
British action: — 

. I became responsible for this great department of 
the Navy, and I have had to see every day evidence 
of the espionage system which Germany maintained 
in this country. I have had the evidence put under 
my eye month after month of the agents whom they 
have maintained year after year here in great num¬ 
bers. These men have exported all the details of our 
naval organisation that they could get by bribery and 
subornation. We have been the subjects of a care- 
ful and deliberate and scientific military reconnais¬ 
sance. Well, they know all about us. If they li^ e 
to come they know the way. 

When Germany decided that the hour had come to 
strike, she found the British Navy better prepared 
even than her own army, and she is entitled to com¬ 
plain that she did not expect this, even though you 
had openly warned her not to trade on the assumption 
of our unreadiness. The bombast of your partisanship 
probably blinded her to the truth as to your patriotism. 
Our own mistrust of you gave her confidence. The 
party system has worked much mischief to England, 
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but in this instance its broils and its menace were a 
veil to our national spirit which neither German culture 
nor German militarism could penetrate. 

At a big naval review two years ago I watched you 
dashing from ship to ship in the Admiralty cutter; 
it seemed a little theatrical and fussy; it was, as a 
matter of fact, evidence only of the energy and 
thoroughness with which you have mastered your busi¬ 
ness; from the submarine to the hydroplane, the instru¬ 
ments of naval warfare on the water, under the water, 
above the water, you know them all. The crisis has 
brought us a new Britain; I may say without offence 
that it has also brought us a new Winston Churchill. 
From this world-crucible he emerges pure gold. And 
in this hour one's mind goes back to the 'eighties and 
the home in Connaught Place. How happy Lord 
Randolph would have been could he have foreseen 
what his son was to stand for in the future of the 
Empire your father loved so well. 

I am, Sir, your obedient 

Carneades, Junior. 


REVIEWS 

The Four G’s in Soldiering 

Quick Training for War . By Lieut.-General Sir R. 
BADEN-POWELL. (Jenkins, is. net.) 

F books were sold on intrinsic value, Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell's little volume would be issued at a 
sovereign, whilst some of the more pretentious and 
bulky guides to matters affecting the present crisis 
would be relatively well paid for at, say, sixpence. It 
is handy, practical, and helpful in every line, and 
charged with that cheery good-nature which has made 
the name of Baden-Powell a household word. The 
official manuals contain everything that is useful and 
much that is inspiring, but their usefulness is often 
limited because it is not given to every young officer to 
interpret. Interpretation is precisely the gift which Sir 
Robert possesses, and that he has imagination and re¬ 
source far beyond the common we happily all recog¬ 
nise. A book by him on the readiest method of turn¬ 
ing out live, healthy and expert soldiers is, therefore, 
bound to be an invaluable supplement to the official 
manual. And it is written by one who has had the 
opportunity of testing theory by practice and of cor¬ 
recting practice by hard experience. He has four C’s 
for soldiering: Courage, Commonsense, Cunning and 
Cheerfulness. Not the least illuminating section of the 
book is that on how to inculcate courage, and the 
strange German idea of the way to inspire confidence, 
“the component of courage." Confidence will come 
from the soldier's knowledge that he is not being reck¬ 
lessly sacrificed, Sir Robert points out: what else but 
reckless sacrifice is the German method now being 
daily illustrated? Sir Robert writes: 

I once had a little argument on this point with the 
German Emperor. He objected to the system in our 
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training which teaches the men to spread out and to 
take cover in advancing to the attack. He said, “You 
teach them to be afraid of the bullets before they have 
even heard one. In the German Army we march the 
men by rank after rank of their fellows; they cannot 
fail to carry the position.” 'Phis seems a good theory, 
but one wants to see the result before one can judge. 

I imagine it would require an army very strong in 
reserves and very strong in nerves to carry it through 
successfully. Our Army is small and we cannot sup¬ 
ply the weight of numbers required for this form of 
confidence. The more intelligent the men the less in¬ 
clination they have to be ruthlessly sacrificed. 

The real value of Sir Robert Baden-Powell's hints 
r> that they serve to remind us how much is necessary 
beyond mere drilling: if drill were everything the 
success of German arms would be assured; 61 an and 
individual intelligence are more. The chapter on Cun¬ 
ning, with its amusing anecdotes, will show what can 
be done to supplement regulations and routine in face 
of an enemy. 

The Consul-General as Journalist 

Political and Literary Essays , 1908-1913. By the EARL 
of Cromer. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Lord Cromer would have made an excellent journalist 
if his lines had not been cast in gubernatorial places. 
He is a quite competent reviewer of the order who takes 
most of his points and his material from the book en¬ 
trusted to him. He brings wide and varied experience 
to his task, it is true, and occasionally we get a touch 
which pierced the veil of anonymity so far as to show 
that the reviewer had had more intimate contact with 
affairs than the average journalist can claim. This 
book is made up mainly of reviews reprinted from the 
Spectator , supplemented by an occasional article from 
the Quarterly or an introduction reprinted from some¬ 
body else's book—to wit, Mr. Sydney Low's “ Egypt 
in Transition." When we say that Lord Cromer would 
have made an excellent journalist, we are thinking of 
the fact that his political and literary essays range from 
reviews of biographies of Lord Lyons and Lord North 
to articles on Imperial Germany, French civilisation, 
charity organisation, Greek imperialism, and the Mor¬ 
mons. His selection would be amazing if it were not 
—mere journalism. These essays are full of interesting 
points—none the less interesting because they are all 
familiar to those of us who, as journalists, have 
had to read the books which inspire them. All 
the tricks of the journalist are as familiar to Lord 
Cromer as the business of running Egypt through the 
shoals and quicksands of international diplomacy. And 
we admire his complacent self-satisfaction: he reprints 
these reviews just as he wrote them. What he has 
written he has written, and apparently it would be sacri¬ 
lege to “cancel half a line." We are impressed by 
this fact when we read in different sections sentences 
that the ordinary journalist would blue-pencil as 
“ doubles," and when we find that in this volume of 
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three hundred and fifty pages “space" is inadequate , 
to the demands of themes treated journalistically. In ; 
a review of Lord Lyons we are told : “ Limitations of 
space preclude the possibility of dealing adequately 
with the diplomatic history of the period which ensued 
after the close of the Franco-Prussian War." In a 
review of Lord Morley’s “ Notes on Politics and His¬ 
tory " we read: “Limitations of space preclude the 
possibility of dealing with the application of the 
principle that ‘ the State is Force ’ in the domain of the 
internal legislation of nations." 

If Lord Cromer found necessary the conventional 
apology of the mere journalist for inability to say all 
he wished to say, or might say, the editor he served 
might at least have deleted so obvious a trick of the 
reviewer’s trade. If reference to matters of first-rate 
importance must be made, the editor who knows his 
business will surely estop his contributor from pro¬ 
claiming the “limitations of space." These irritating 
touches apart, we can only say that there is in these 
essays much that is acutely observant and informative 
for the man who does not go to sources for himself. 
Particularly opportune are Lord Cromer’s reflections ! 
on, and excerpts from the writings of, Prince von 
Bulow. In view of all that is being written and said 
to-day, one passage is noteworthy: “ The Anglo- 
French Agreement of 1904 was, Prince Bulow thinks, 
conceived in a spirit hostile to Germany. This view 
is certainly erroneous. The origin of that agreement 
is to be found in the fact that both nations simul¬ 
taneously appreciated the danger, lest the frequent 
bickerings which occurred in Egypt and elsewhere 
might sooner or later seriously imperil their own 
friendly relations inter se ." That was written before 
the war, and none knows better than Lord Cromer 
how true is the view on which it is based. Germany 
was so absorbed in her efforts to keep possible enemies 
ajau that their coming together was necessarily a 
menace ! 


A Book for Business Men 

C ommercial Law in War Time. By A. F. CLEMENTS 
and H. G. WATERSON. (Dawson and Sons. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Messrs. Clements and Waterson seem to us to 
succeed in making successful appeal to tw r o worlds— i 
that of the commercial man in difficulties as to his 
precise legal position in time of war and that of the 
lawyer who may be called upon to advise him. Per¬ 
haps the necessity for such a work could not better be 
illustrated than by the fact that in the brief space of 
time necessary to its passing through the press the law 
has been modified as to the moratorium and an adden¬ 
dum is inserted—a proof of the keenness of the authors 
to keep their information up to date. In a thousand and 
one ways a state of war between States affects the trans¬ 
actions of individuals who do not always understand 
that “ it recognises no individuals as units, but only 
as individuals in their aspect of members of a belli- 1 


gerent State." Both general principles and the actual 
details of relationship affecting the alien enemy are fully 
elucidated in this modest volume. The authors call it 
“ a book for business men," but we shall be much mis¬ 
taken if it does not prove a book for the lawyer also. 
Mr. Clements is a barrister and Mr. Waterson a 
solicitor, whilst assistance in its preparation has been 
given by another barrister, Mr. Cyril M. Picciotto; there 
can be little doubt that the advice it tenders is worth 
the fees which in other circumstances would go to both 
branches of the legal profession. Maritime Law, the 
Moratorium, Trade Contracts, Insurance, and other 
matters are all covered, and the opinions given are 
technically supported by appendices which will save the 
average man a considerable amount of time and trouble 
spent in research. The commercial man who has for 
years been engaged in amicable and profitable trade 
with a country whose subjects become alien enemies does 
not always immediately recognise the risks he runs by 
attempting to complete contracts which he may think, 
or choose to assume, are innocent and legitimate 
Messrs. Clements and Waterson’s hints and guidance 
cn these points should be invaluable. 


War—Woman’s Opportunity—III 

THE ORDINARY WOMAN’S OPPORTUNITY. 

N the previous articles I have dealt with the war from 
woman’s standpoint, not merely as a terrible emer¬ 
gency in which she may render efficient help, but as a 
great and splendid opportunity, in which she may rise 
to the position in the world’s economy of which she has 
dreamed, and towards which she has been training her¬ 
self for many years. Of necessity I touched chiefly on 
its effect on women free to devote themselves to reliei 
work, or to business organisation, or to the filling ot 
the many posts which become every day more numerous; 
and on the urgent problems of unemployment and the 
readjustment of trade that are the pressing features of 
the moment. The same principles apply to the greater 
class of women whose lives are mapped out for them, 
or who live in country districts, remote from the great 
centres of labour. 

Opportunity and reconstruction are everywhere in the 
air. War is like an upheaval in the natural world, that 
lays bare the foundations of things. This has 
taken place in the social world recently, and peculiarly 
in the world of women. Always we are more hemmed 
in by convention than men, and our lives tend to run in 
a family or social groove. The outbreak of war swept 
all this away. On every hand there was a reversal to 
primary conditions. During its early days we ourselves 
and our children were faced with possible hunger and 
invasion and personal contact with the horrors of war. 



the elemental necessities of life. Food and self-protec¬ 
tion were the only things that remained to us. In the 
ensuing weeks these fears have faded, but we have 
shared in spirit in the unspeakable sufferings of mind 
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and body that have assailed the countries where the 
struggle is being enacted. 

No woman can look upon such sights and remain the 
same. But more than this has happened. At home 
conditions which existed in part before have been 
revealed and intensified by the war. Destitution 
and unemployment, and the tremendous inequalities 
of life are subjects on which universal attention is fixed, 
while classes are united as at no other time by a com¬ 
mon cause. 

And now, while these feelings bum strong, is 
woman’s opportunity for righting wrongs which have 
existed, and for putting things on a better footing. 
Much fresh employment is being started. The Govern¬ 
ment relief committees are organising new forms of in¬ 
dustry for women, and training workers in other trades; 
let us see to it that the sweating of female and child 
labour which has disgraced past years shall be impos¬ 
sible in the new conditions. For this women were to 
seme extent responsible in their eagerness for bargains 
and cheap goods, which flooded the country from 
foreign markets and left the home worker underpaid in 
the strain of such competition. Here is the opportunity 
of the housewife—to use all possible fairness and dis¬ 
crimination in buying and to refuse articles sold below 
a reasonable price. At this juncture women may play 
a considerable part in setting commerce on an honest, 
clean, and patriotic basis. Many of the industries pro¬ 
jected especially concern women—toymaking, lace, arti¬ 
ficial flowers, to mention a few. Who so competent to 
design these things and place them on the market as the 
women who will wear them, whose children will use 
them, and who will control their sale ? And every 
woman trained as a skilled worker is placed within 
reach of an honourable living, one forward step. 

Another opportunity is in the case of domestic ser¬ 
vants. A common cause binds all—every class has sons 
or fathers or brothers in the field, and the girls in ser¬ 
vice are as anxious as their employers to contribute to 
the soldiers’ comfort and the relief of those left at 
home. This may easily be the foundation of better 
feeling between mistress and maid, and do much to 
abolish the servant problem, which is largely the re¬ 
sult of misunderstanding. 

In country districts the opportunity is largely that of 
practical help and influence. Committees are affiliated 
with the London centre, and their work is chiefly car¬ 
ried out by women. The closer intercourse that this has 
brought about between educated women and the poor 
affords great scope for instilling better methods as well 
as higher ideals and a wider outlook, and for providing 
training for the boys and girls of the countryside. 
Influence and example are of great importance in a 
war which is largely one of moral against misused phy¬ 
sical force. The presence of the Belgian refugees has 
added to activities and problems. It becomes impera¬ 
tive that men and women should have work put in their 
hands before the dark days set in. In all this 
work undertaken we need to keep the end in view, the 
rehabilitation of the nations concerned after the i 
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struggle, so that honour and prosperity and peace may 
emerge from the wreck of homes and cities and human 
life; and the ordering of affairs so that it shall be im¬ 
possible for such suffering to be loosed on the world 
again. This will be the subject of another article. 


The Theatre and Recruiting 

VERY playgoer will hope that the scheme de¬ 
veloped by Mr. Edward Knoblauch and Mr. 
Seymour Hicks at the London Opera House may be 
crowned with success. If it be true that a European 
war is bound to harm the art of the theatre, there is a 
deeper truth in the fact that England needs a million 
more men in the field. It is this second fact that ap¬ 
peals to the authors of “England Expects-” and 

they have carried out their idea that enlistment may be 
encouraged by spectacle, sentiment and drama with 
enthusiasm. Everyone with a spare hour should see 
this high endeavour comsummated. 

The prices for the most luxurious seats range from 
6d. to 2s.; the wide and comfortable gallery is free; 
the performance is given three times a day, at 2.30, 
7 and 9 o’clock. Thus it will be seen that the manage¬ 
ment are spreading their nets sufficiently wide to in¬ 
clude the men most wanted at the moment in the British 
Army. We may hear of cases in which the immense 
rush of recruits has met with regretted lack of organi¬ 
sation on the part of the authorities, but those difficul¬ 
ties have now been overcome, and it is for the long 
struggle and final noble victory that such a play as the 
present is intended to help to provide men. By the 

time that “England Expects-” has become widely 

known and has stimulated patriotism, the military 
arrangements will be in perfect working order and 
every comfort and inducement will be given to the 
young Englishman who is a soldier at heart. 

Although the note of spirited patriotism is boldly 
sounded in the action, the songs, the pictures, and the 
music, room is found for much agreeable humour and 
many a witty thrust at our national weaknesses. 

Artistically, the best piece of characterisation is that 
of Mr. H. Evans as the 1st Recruiting Sergeant; Miss 
Isobel Elsom, as the beautiful Lady Mary Winthropc, 
and Miss Lily Maxwell, as the Coster Girl, unite in 
making this sketch attractive. Mr. Hicks as the pro¬ 
tagonist of enlistment whether one be old or young, 
suitable or unfit, is the personification of energy. The 
most touching, and even beautiful, scene is “marching” 
on the Road to Cambrai; it is such a picture as this 
which will prove of the greatest value, we believe, in 
helping the object of the play. Before the play, Miss 
Esm6 Beringer recites, with admirable effect and charm, 
some verses of Mr. Kipling, including “ ’Erbert the 
Bank Clerk ”—a piece which already “ dates ” a little. 
The clerk in a bank to-day is not “ ’Erbert” or anything 
like him, but the intention of the whole programme is 
splendid and of great national value. Egan Mew. 
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44 Academy ” War Acrostics 

CONDITIONS 

T HERE will be Six weekly Acrostics. Prizes of £3, £2 , 
and £1 will be awarded to those who are first, second, 
and third on the list with correct solutions. One point will 
be awarded for each correct light. The Acrostic Editor’s 
decision on all questions, whether appeals, ties, or division 
of prizes, must be accepted as final. 

Answers should reach Thr Academy office not later than 
the first post on the Wednesday morning following 
the date of the paper in which the Acrostic appears, and 
should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, The Academy. 

Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
(Third of the War Series) 

True to the British Raj! the land of Princes shows 
Its loyalty to Emperor, its mettle ’gainst his foes. 

W The vaunted German "I” lies here, confined; 

The fruits of which to China are assigned. 

(2) An Empire neutral! All the same 
We know it has a warlike fit on, 

If, to our foes, it adds its name, 

Then that’s a thing we ought to sit on. 

(3) The enemy may do this; still 
We know our Forces never will! 

(4) " Culture!” Away with it! one shuns 
All that the mis-used word pretends! 

See how this peaceful practice ends! 

See the fell work of German Huns! 

(5) The mask is stripped! 

It starts, equipped; 

A grubby thing 

Developing. E. N. 

SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S DOUBLE ACROSTIC 

(Second of the War Series) 

And thus I clothe my naked villainy 
With odd old ends stol’n forth of holy writ; 

And seem a saint, when most I play the devil. 

“ Richard III,” Act i, 3. 
Reincarnated Richard! why, sir, 

Surely he’s the German Kaiser! 

(1) In all recruits they try sight 
(The sense of sight ranks high); 

But this, above all eyesight, 

Is higher than the eye. 

(2) He lives in New Zealand, and asks that he may 
Come forth as a soldier, and fight in the fray." 

(3) Truth always will! and we must do 
Our duty, so that we may, too. 

(4) Stubborn foes, but loyal friends; 

Whose Empire o’er the world extends. 

(5) “ What will not ambition and - 

Descend to? Who aspires must down as low 
As high he soared.” 

(6) wSome lies are supported through thick and through thin, 
But the worst ones, thus stamped, are the ones from 
Berlin. 

(7) This festival the Romans held, 

Because the Tarquins were expelled. 
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Note.—No. 5, Milton’s ” Paradise Lost,” ix, lines 168-170. 
Solutions to No. 1 (” The War ”) were received from 
Anvil, T. J. Beard, Bill, Bor, Chutney, Foncet, Geomat, 
Hoblyn, Kamsin, Ko, F. C. Moore, Nelisha, Nemo, Ocol, 
S. R. Potter, Mrs. R. Rogers, Sadykins, Sajoth, Sutton, 
W. J. Tiltman, C. P. Wadsworth, Morgan Watkins,Wicca- 
micus, Wilbro, Wrekin, and Zeta. 

Will Competitors please note change of address T 
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SOLUTION TO SPECIAL DOUBLE'ACROSTIC 

Equal! 

(a) “ You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still!” 
(h) Down! down! down! where the dead men sleep 
On ocean beds! (the meaning’s deep!). 

(c) Acknowledge this, and I must win; 

Admit it, and you cannot lose; 

It seems a paradox, but in 

The end you’ll see ’tis clear—now choose! 

(d) A youthful citizen appears, 

A beardless boy of twenty years. 

The order of the lights has to be discovered. 

(b) (1) D ept H 

(d) (2) E pheb E 

(a) (3) A rom A 

(c) (4) D efea T 

Notes.—No. 2, Greek Derivation Epi (upon) Hebe (early 
manhood). No. 3, Moore. 

Kamsin (W. G. Cool, 105, Gleneldon Road, Streatham, 
S.W.) solved this correctly, and therefore wins the first prize; 
Enos, with two lights correct, has the second prize; and 
Wilbro (W. A. Brown, 47, Gubyon Avenue, Herne Hill, 
S.E.), with a clever attempt, has one light correct, there¬ 
fore taking the third prize. Will Enos please forward name 
and address ? Cheques are being forwarded. 

The running was very close, and the leading solvers may 
be interested to know their score. Full marks (58), Enos, 
Wilbro, Kamsin; 55, W. J. Tiltman; 54, F. C. Moore; 52, 
Mrs. A. Rogers; 50, Nelisha; 48, Morgan Watkins; 42, 
Sadykins. 


MOTORING 

HOSE prospective buyers of motor-cars who 
decided, on the outbreak of war, to postpone 
their purchases indefinitely will do well to reconsider 
the matter, and to weigh carefully the advice of our 
contemporary The Autocar , which is to buy now. 
When the war is over, it will take a long time for the 
countries immediately involved to restore their manu¬ 
facturing facilities. Germany and France, the two 
most important sources of Continental supply, will be 
almost out of the market; Belgium, another important 
factor, even more so. Taking the most optimistic 
view, Great Britain will also require time to re-establish 
its normal production. America is the only big coun¬ 
try which, as far as can be seen, will be compara¬ 
tively unaffected in this matter. With production 
practically limited to Great Britain and America, it 
seems certain that after the war the demand for cars 
will be very much greater than the supply; therefore 
prices will be much higher. In fact, there will be, in 
all probability, a decided shortage. As The Autocar 
points out, many hundreds, or perhaps we should say 
thousands, now being used for military work abroad, 
will never come back to this country. The number of 
new cars being manufactured is, of course, much 
smaller than usual, and existing stocks of chassis are 
being used up for commercial vehicles to compensate 
for the horses which have been commandeered for 
military purposes. With the probability, then, that 
manufacture will only be gradually resumed, the out¬ 
puts in vogue before the war cannot suddenly be re¬ 
instated, and this alone will increase the cost of 
production. Prices which have been based upon an 
output of a certain magnitude cannot hold good when 
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work is resumed on a smaller scale. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that those who are in a position to order now 
should do so for their own sake, as well as for the 
sake of those dependent upon this industry. Incident¬ 
ally, too, as our contemporary points out, purchasers 
now will naturally receive a degree of personal atten¬ 
tion impossible in times of normal demand. 

Suggestions have been made in the Press to the 
effect that owners of cars could carry out useful work 
by taking convalescent soldiers for drives, and many 
members of the Automobile Association have offered 
to help in this way. For some reason or other, how¬ 
ever, the War Office authorities, while fully appreciat¬ 
ing the spirit in which the offers are made, are unable 
to take advantage of them. In the circumstances, the 
Secretary of the Association can only suggest that 
something in the direction indicated may be done by 
direct communication with the local hospitals. 

Over 250 of the road patrols employed by the Auto¬ 
mobile Association and Motor Union have already 
enlisted in Lord Kitchener's new army, the latest batch 
consisting of 100 men specially selected for service 
with the 8th (Cyclist) Battalion Essex Regiment. 
These will be under the command of Mr. Stenson 
Cooke, the secretary, who has rejoined as captain. In 
reply to many inquiries from members as to how they 
can assist the patrols and those of the A.A. staff who 
have left to serve their country, the committee, while 
deprecating anything in the nature of begging, desire 
to state that gifts of field-glasses for the use of the 
non-commissioned officers and of suitable under¬ 
clothing for the men would be cordially appreciated. 
Parcels should be addressed to the Automobile Asso¬ 
ciation and Motor Union, Whitcomb Street, London, 
W.C 

A comprehensive scheme to raise additional money 
for the Australian Patriotic Fund has been organised 
by the Dunlop Rubber Company of Australasia. It 
will operate practically throughout the Commonwealth, 
and it is anticipated that it will result in a large sum 
being handed over to the general fund which is being 
collected in all the capitals for the sustenance and 
relief of the Australian Expeditionary Forces. 


In the Temple of Mammon 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


T HERF. is a sort of simulated activity creeping over 
the crowd of brokers and dealers who congregate 
each day in the street. These gentry declare that 
they are doing a little business. I am somewhat doubtful; 

Digitized by Google 


but 1 can see signs of a few people who have Army 
contracts smelling round to buy armament shares, which 
have risen impetuously. For example, Kynochs are up 

and Birmingham Small Arms 10s.—very important 
advances. Naturally, with the Government pouring out 
orders at war prices, such firms must make very large pro¬ 
fits, and the shares are worth buying even at the advanced 
prices. But there is no business at all in the gilt-edged 
market, where the farce of fixed prices has completely 
killed business, and it is equally, impossible to do any 
business in outside and little-dealt-in stocks. There seems 
some desire to buy back speculative stocks, as any de¬ 
cisive victory might harden up quotations and catch the 
“bears” short when the House re-opens. But there is no 
genuine buying by the public at large. 

Personally 1 cannot see any reason why people should 
buy to-day. The war must last a year, and may last two 
or three years. We must not believe all the newspaper 
stories about the German trade and German woe. These 
axe made for the consumption of the reader of the half¬ 
penny press. Why people in these days should need 
their courage kept up by tales of Teuton distress I do 
not know. The latest Reichsbank return shows over 
eighty-five millions of gold—an increase on the week of 
2J millions in gold and silver. If the German nation has 
been hoarding, and it may have been, then the gradual im¬ 
provement in the cash position shows that the attempt to 
secrete gold and silver is being broken down. Notes in 
circulation have also gone down three millions, which 
shows that the demand for currency has fallen away, pro¬ 
bably as the result of bad trade. 

I think we must face a long and painful period of bad 
trade and a very heavy depreciation in all securities. 
Nothing can save us from this. But the newspapers appa¬ 
rently consider that if you say “all is well” you make it 
well by the mere fact of saying so. I cannot agree. Many 
foolish people will believe the newspapers and spend money 
which they will need when really hard days come upon us. 

The Government has decided to end the moratorium on 
November 4. I do not see how it can do anything else. 
It stops all trading. It chloroforms the man of business 
—who does not know where he is. There are some who 
are agitating for an increase. The firms whose money is 
locked up abroad will suffer, no doubt, but the Law Courts 
have every power to help such people, and no creditor w r ith 
such knowledge will be foolish enough to proceed to 
extreme measures. The moratorium must be ended, we all 
know that. The longer it lasts the more difficult it will 
be to end. If we kept it going a year there would always 
be people who would cry out for an extension. 

The Stock Exchange is no nearer opening than it was 
when war closed its doors, but to-day all the various 
schemes which were suggested have been forgotten, as 
they deserved to be. When the House does re-open it is 
possible that the Committee may decide to cancel all bar¬ 
gains done after the end of July account. That seems a 
reasonable arrangement, as the House closed down at once 
and it is hardly fair to expect people to keep to a bargain 
which was done for the mid-August settlement when on 
such a date the House was closed. I am not sure that in 
actual law all such bargains could not be repudiated or 
cancelled by those who made them. 

The event of the week has been the report of the Brazil 
Railway—a most hopeless document. But one must admit 
that the Board does not attempt to disguise the fact. It 
admits that nearly all the side shows in which huge sums 
of money have been sunk have not yet come to the pro¬ 
ducing stage—and probably never will if the truth were 
known. It admits that the Madeira-Marmore Railway 
whose shares and bonds it holds has been badly hurt by 
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the rubber slump. The Panlista and the Mogyana appear 
to have done well, but we must not forget that the report 
only takes us up to the end of 1913. The present year will 
be much worse; the financial crisis in Brazil was only 
beginning. To-day Brazil has defaulted, and the condition 
of the country is terrible. The plain truth is that Farquhar 
completely lost his head—not for the first time—and 
plunged into the wildest schemes. If he could have had 
as many million pounds as he had dollars he might have 
pulled through, for there was a basis of money-making at 
the back of each scheme. But he needed a purse of For- 
tunatus. Schroeders appear to have got out, but the 
Soci£t£ Generale, Speyers, and others must be heavily 
landed with what to-dav looks like a total loss. We must 
recognise that the bonds are only secured upon contracts 
to run railways, not upon the railways themselves. They 
are not really bonds in the English sense of the word. 
They are more like preference stock. If anyone holds any 
of these Brazil Railway Bonds I should advise an imme¬ 
diate sale even at the present low price. 

The Birmingham Small Arms Co. shares, which I ad¬ 
vised people to buy at 45s., have risen to 55s., and the 
report just issued is excellent. In a bad year for the motor 
trade the company has actually made more profit than it 
did in the previous year. The Daimler Company now be¬ 
longs to the B.S.A., but we are not told how much profit 
has been made from the Daimler, and how much from the 
ordinary business of the company. The dividend of 15 
per cent., which has been paid for many years, is again de¬ 
clared. The Reserves are now over ^400,000, and the 
position is undoubtedly sound, for the concern owes only 
a small sum, and cash and investments come to nearly 
^'900,000. The shares are a cheap purchase, for the com¬ 
pany has big war contracts on hand. 

Inch Kenneth report is disappointing. The output of 
rubber is lower, and the profits have tumbled to ^9,689. 
Thus the dividend is reduced to 15 per cent. When we 
remember that people bid ,£,19 for these shares in the 
House, w'e are astonished at the mad optimism of that 
period, and the losses that must have accrued. The estate 
has been over-tapped and over-planted, and 50,000 trees 
have been cut down or pollarded ; whether the latter treat¬ 
ment will have any good effect is perhaps doubtful. The 
board has plenty of money in hand. 

Johannesburg Consolidated report shows a profit round j 
about that of last year; but the directors say that they ; 
cannot pay the 5 per cent, dividend already declared, be- ; 
cause the money is locked up on the Stock Exchange and ! 
• cannot be released. When the House re-opens no doubt 
the shareholders will get the warrants. This well-managed 
concern is a splendid example of the trouble that war 
brings even upon gold-mining companies. The Kaffir 
magnates ahvays lend their money to the market freely. 
They do not seem to have been able to get it out in time. 
Clearly they were not in the confidence of the Germans. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE PROFITS OF WAR. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—A machine not built to specification would fail to 
perform the functions for which it is intended. There 
is something wrong somewhere, which the designer should 
at once seek to rectify. 

A lot has been said by the Press and writers as to the 
apparent unwillingness of men to come forward to serve 
their country at this time, but the thought engaging my 
mind has not, so far as 1 have seen, been dealt with. 

Is it not time that the spirit of commercialism dominat¬ 


ing this country had a rest? The policy of the Kaiser in 
the military w'orld is condemned on all hands, but pre¬ 
cisely the same thing in the commercial world ia this 
country has been prevalent now for some years. The 
small trader has been squeezed out, and the battleships of 
the large concerns are built one against the other to the 
detriment of the general community. Banks, insurance 
companies, stores, etc., etc., all seek to occupy the posi¬ 
tion of the Kaiser in their particular line, so that the 
failure of one of them at this juncture might possibly be a 
national failure. 

With the 4 Call to Arms” came the call to “collar ’ 
Germany’s trade, and this latter appeals to the majority of 
our people as much the more comfortable procedure. One 
could philosophise for columns, but a practical suggestion 
mav be worth the whole. 

The position of an eligible man who refuses to enlist 
after being asked to do so by his employer, needs no dis¬ 
cussion. I would, therefore, suggest that those firms who 
w’ill urge every eligible man in their employ to enlist, shall 
be guaranteed some compensation for their losses by the 
Government should their businesses materially suffer by 
their action. On the other hand a special Income Tax 
might be applied to those people whose businesses have 
materially benefited in consequence of the w f ar. There will 
bo abuses, but I believe there are still more honest men 
than rogues left in this country, and such sacrifices as are 
necessary to be borne, let us all share them alike. Yours 
faithfully, E. Gillon. 

47, Barcombe Avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W. 


“TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND IN JHE ANTIPODES.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—Will you allow' me, as an Australia#, to 
protest against the article contributed to your last issue 
by Mr. Williams? With much seriousness he proceeds to 
solve problems which, as his article will convince .Austra¬ 
lians, at any rate, require more knowledge in the com¬ 
mentator than Mr. Williams has at his service. His 
opinion about our national acumen is lacking in value; the 
Japanese question, the peopling of the northern territory, 
the admission of that alien element beloved of land- 
sweaters but not of land-lovers—under all these heads, 
though not on every point, Mr. Williams talks wide of the 
mark. The truth perhaps is that one needs a local and 
national as well as an international perspective before he 
can “feel” these things properly. I am, etc., 

Robert Brisbane. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In reply to Mr. Taunton Williams, there is cer¬ 
tainly a method of populating Northern Australia with 
j Europeans if the Commonwealth Government were to act 
according to enlightened economic principles. At present 
they go absolutely the w rong wav to work, holding up the 
. land at an arbitrary price instead of throwing it open free, 
I and doing nothing whatever to organise settlement. 

If facilities were given to establish self-sufficing com¬ 
munities on garden city principles, the land of each group 
j being held in common, and the rents, fixed by free competi- 
; tion, used entirely for public purposes, each township be¬ 
ing surrounded by an agricultural belt so as to avoid as 
far as possible wasteful trading with outsiders, and all 
industries so proportioned that onlv commodities unob¬ 
tainable w'ithin the community should be imported, there 
would be practically no limit to the extension and pros¬ 
perity of such settlements, which would interfere with no 
other markets and constitute pure additions to the wealth 
and population of the continent. Respectfully yours, 
Hog Hill, Rye. Evacustes A. Phipson. 
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Greatly reduced illustration 
of the uuioea Book choicely 
bound in genuine limp leather. 
Gilt edges. 


In addition to the vocabulary proper containing the latest 
words there are Glossaries by these noted authorities: 

Picket.—L ord Hawke. (1901-1903); Captain of English XV in the 

Argentino (1910); Ex-Captain of "Old 
lviation —Claude Qrahame - White. Merchant Taylors" XV. 

Holder of the Gordon- Ben nett Aviation Football—Association.—W. L. Tlmrals 

Secretary of the Corinthians Football 
Club. 

Golf - James Braid, Open Champion 

(1901-5-6- S-10). 

Football— Rlobt.—J. B. Raphael. Old Motorino. — H. Walter Btaner, Editor 
Oxford "Blue"; English International of "The Autocar." 


Lawn Tennis.— Anthony P. Wilding 

World s Champion (1910-1911-1911-1913). 


80MB OF THE 

EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS 


Major H. H. Wade. Editor of "The 

Army Review." • 

Commander Charles M. Robinson. R.N., 
Editor of the " Navy and Army " (1903). 


Professor Sir Arthur Qulller-Couch. King 

Edward VII. Professor of English Litera¬ 
ture in the University of Cambridge. 

Professor George Satntabury. M. A..LL.D., 
D.Litt. .Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature University of Edinburgh. 

Irofsseor Henry Cecil Kennedy Wyld. 

B.Litt , Oxon., Professor of English Ln- 
guage and Philology in the University of 
Liverpool. 

Professor 1. OoUancs. M.A., Litt D., 
KB A, University Professor of Enxlish 
Language and Literature, and Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts, King's College, London. 

Prank W. Dyson. F.R.S., I.L.D., The 
Astronomer-Royal. 

Professor Foster Watson, M.A., D.Litt., 
Professor of Education in the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Henry R. Tedder, P.S.A., Secretary and 

Librarian of the Athenwum. 


Lord CHARLES BERBSFORD :— 

" The most excellent Dictionary I have ever 
yet seen. It is typed in clear print, and is 
not only a full and complete dictionary, but 
contains vivid illustrations of a most instruc¬ 
tive character." 


Makes an ideal possession. It Is bound 
in genuine limp leather, stamped in gold, 
with gilt edges, an Edition de Luxe, and 
its many literary features make it an 
essential desk companion. 


“THE ACADEMY’S” OFFER. 

To all its readers 44 The Academy ” is able, because of the War, to give the rare opportunity of possessing 
practically as a gift the Guinea Modern English Dictionary, the latest and ripest product of modern scholarship. 
Among its Editoiial Contributors are such famous men as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch ( 4t Q ”), Professor Saintsbury, etc. 
At all booksellers this identical book —bound sumptuously in leather, like a Bible —cannot be had for less than^fi rs. 
net. Special arrangements have been made by 44 The Academy ” for a certain limited quantity of these books to l>c 
distributed to its readers for a sum of 8s* each, including postage. Application should be made on this form, which 
can either be cut or copied out. 

FORM OF APPLICATION. 

To the Dictionary Department , 

"The Academy,” Rolls House, Breams Buildings, 

London, E.C. 

Dear Sirs, 

I desire to have my name put on the list of applicants for the £\ is. Edition de Luxe Presentation 
Copies of the Modern English Dictionary, and enclose cheque (or postal order) for eight shillings in full payment, 
including postage.—Yours faithfully, 

Name (Mr., Mrs., or Miss). 

Address . 

NOTE.—** The Academy " guarantees to return at once and in full the turn of $». to any applicant woo, after receiving the Dictionary, is not 

completely satisfied with It. 
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2. HARDWARE. 
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TOURNALJSTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING lor LADIES. 

apid, systematic coaching. Six months* course from any date. 

^ Ven ‘ Te,e P honc or write, the TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFHCES, 6i, South Molton Street, W. 


^TYPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
words. Specimens and references.—Adc 


Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


done. tod. per 1,000 
Address, Miss Messer, The 
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contained :— 

SEPTEMBER 12 th: 

An Open Letter' to 

LORD KITCHENER 


B AI ! GA Ju S ,N B °OKS—Kipling- s Complete Works. 2 e 
vo.,. half calf g,It. fine set. £12 ,as. ; Hamilton’s Parodies, 6 
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^ t \ ' . 1 t s rarodies, 6 

Dirrio lt ?j , UaS Sacerdo,al Celibacy, 2 vols., 6s. 6d. ; Hughes’ 

Dictionary of Islam, a S s. ; Aldington’s trans. Golden Ass of Apullius, 

« “• Thack " a ) r s Centenary Biographical Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s. • 

Symonds Problem in Modern and Greek Ethics, 2 vols., £2 i OS • 

i°Jols S ^ ge " d J . ap , anese Art ’ a *! Morrison Painters 5 japan,’ 

, 6 C.vpsy Sorcery and Fortune Telling, 189,, 
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ProV ^nsT^ivn^E Ta ' eS ’ ^ by Rackham ’ £» »■ \ 

Proc Inst. Civil Engineers, 142 vols., cloth, jCi6 16s • Porter’s 

Knights of Malta, ,858, a vols., *3 3*.; Burton’s Arabian Ni^ts ,7 
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and 

A Special Article by ADMIRAL MAHAN, 
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Notes of the Week 

The War 

S TILL another week and there is nothing very 
definite to report concerning what is now 
known as the Battle of the Rivers. There has 
been violent fighting in places, the balance of successes 
being in favour of the Allies, whose line is ever length¬ 
ening northwards. Whilst we are waiting for the end 
of this unprecedented struggle the situation in Belgium 
has become more contradictory and more critical. There 
are persistent reports that the Germans are retiring, and 
the reinforcements which have reached von Kluck seem 
to point to the truth of this. On the other hand, the 
Germans have got up their heavy siege guns, and are 
beginning their attack on Antwerp. In London many 
exciting rumours are afloat as to the possibilities re¬ 
garding the city, and suggestions are made which 
cannot at the moment be published. There seems no 
question of the fine spirit in which the defenders are 
prepared to meet the worst the Germans can do. For 
our part we should not be surprised to learn that the 
menace is a forlorn hope, and that the Germans under¬ 
stand their real business is elsewhere. The Russians are 
sweeping forward at a pace which makes the steam¬ 
roller simile antiquated. They have scored heavily 
both in F.ast Prussia and in Galicia. The Germans 
seem as incapable as the Austrians of withstanding their 
advance. German losses must be terrific. It is appa¬ 
rently admitted that they already exceed a third of a 
million men, and Berlin's only solace is the official 
assurance that the Kaiser's incomparable troops are 


holding their own where they are not actually victorious. 
There will be a rude reckoning for someone when 
Berlin learns the truth. 

Empire Forces 

The German Empire overseas continues to dwindle. 
Japan has seized Jaluit Island in the Marshall group, 
and German possessions in Africa are being vigorously 
attacked, or where German forces have taken the initia¬ 
tive they are being heavily punished. Their attempts to 
invade British East Africa have been repulsed by 
small bodies, and reinforcements from India will 
shortly give the British the advantage. In South Africa 
the Union forces have no easy task, as they have already 
discovered. It is said they have to meet an army of 
10,000 admirably trained and equipped Germans. That 
Germany has been long preparing for the war is proved 
by letters intercepted in South Africa as far back as 
the early part of June. Her efforts to save even a rem¬ 
nant of her colonies can only be spasmodic. How dif¬ 
ferent is the outlook for the British Empire. Colonial 
contingents are on the high seas coming to join the 
forces of the mother country in the field, and the Indian 
troops are already well on their way to the front. Their 
arrival at Marseilles was the occasion of an extra¬ 
ordinary outburst of enthusiasm. 

Casuist Kultur 

The peculiar ethics of German Kultur are strikingly 
shown by a defence put up by Herr Demburg to the 
attack made by Dr. Eliot, the ex-president of Harvard. 
Dr. Eliot hopes that the Allies will “promote the noble 
German civilisation" by defeating “German barbarous¬ 
ness," and incidentally reminds America and the world 
at large what a German triumph would mean. Neither 
ticaties nor professions of peaceful intention offer the 
least security if they are to be interpreted by Kaisers, 
Neitzsches and Bcmhardis. Herr Demburg has appa¬ 
rently superseded the egregious Count Bemsdorff in 
the great work of attempting to educate the obtuse 
American mind to German ways of looking at things. 
He says that “the European situation is too complicated 
to be clearly explained"—so he asks the American 
people to take his word. His word is that nations are 
justified in disregarding treaties. “It was to Great 
Britain's interest to maintain the treaty of Belgian 
neutrality. It was against Germany's interests, and 
that is why she broke it." Machiavelli never went 
further than that. Meantime, Herr Demburg has suc¬ 
ceeded in making it clear to all the world that Germany 
deliberately refuses to honour a bargain which she finds 
it convenient to repudiate. Mr. Roosevelt seizes upon 
Germany's ruthless indifference to her engagements to 
declare every scrap of paper worthless—as though 
Gieat Britain’s action were not a shining example to the 
contrary. 

M Heathen" Japan 

There have been many sharp reflections on the partici¬ 
pation of the Japanese in the war, especially by the 
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Christians of Germany. Sir Claude M. Macdonald 
does well to point out that some Christian nations 
have much to learn in chivalry, courtesy and honesty 
from ‘'heathen Japan.** 

The whole world knows with what splendid valour 
our allies fought, but it is not known as generally as 
1 think it ought to be how straightforward, honest, 
and dignified, and how loyal to us, was the conduct 
of these negotiations; it is not generally known how 
appreciative of the stubborn valour of their oppo¬ 
nents, how courteous and chivalrous to them in de¬ 
feat, how cheery and patient in their own sufferings, 
were the “heathen M Japanese. It is not known, per¬ 
haps, as I know it, that fullest information regarding 
wounded Russians in the hospitals of Japan, for trans¬ 
mission to their triends, was immediately obtainable, 
the nature and gravity of the wounds, and in some 
cases even the temperature of the patient, being tele¬ 
graphed ! The present Viceroy of India, then Ambas¬ 
sador at St. Petersburg, can bear me out as to this. 

Few have had better or more intimate opportunities of 
studying Japanese methods than Sir Claude Mac¬ 
donald; his testimony will carry conviction everywhere 
outside 1 'heathen** Germany. 

A Point oT Honour 

We associate ourselves unreservedly with the brief 
but dignified letter of Mr. James H. Blackwood, Presi¬ 
dent of the Publishers* Association, in the Times of 
Tuesday, concerning the offers of German copyright 
works to English publishers by unscrupulous persons 
who have not, of course, secured permission or rights of 
translation. All is not fair, even in love or war, and 
this procedure in simple language amounts to nothing 
less than stealing. Opportunity, we know, makes the 
thief; but while it is one thing to take advantage of the 
war to capture trade which we should have secured long 
ago by industrial enterprise, it is quite another matter to 
appropriate the literary property of our enemies—in 
direct defiance of the Berne Convention, as Mr. Black¬ 
wood points out—and defend the action on the plea of 
hostilities in progress. There is no such defence for 
any honourable man. And, since we stand for honour 
in this conflict, let us not adopt methods which might 
be expected from less particular opponents. 

“ Academy M Dum-dums 

The Germans propose in retreat to abandon the goose 
step for the Turkey trot. 

Is Great Britain playing the game ? Before it has 
fairly begun Mr. John McEwan informs us she has 
appropriated the rubber—which should have gone to 
Germanv. 

The most hopeful thing about the Belgian position 
is that the Kaiser has retired to Cologne: he is gene¬ 
ral Iv a herald of victory to his enemies. 

There is a shortage of lead in Germany, but it is 
understood this will not embarrass the Munchausen 
type founders. 

Mrs. Winston Churchill dues not propose to ask the 
Emperor William to be godfather to her baby 
daughter. 


The World’s Deadly Nightshade 

M ILITARISM appears a worse poison to the 
conscience of humanity the more its effects, as 
revealed in Germany, are studied. If there is one 
opinion more sure-based than another at this moment, 
it is that responsibility for the crime perpetrated 
against not merely civilisation, but God himself, rests 
with the Kaiser. To all who live outside Germany, 
the evidence which convicts William II and the system 
for which the House of Hohenzollern has always stood 
is irrefutable. Nothing in history is borne out by facts 
as absolute and unchallengeable—facts so plain 
that they silence some of the most determined of peace 
propagandists; the few who think Great Britain might 
have avoided participation in the hideous conflict can 
only make out a case by suggesting that Great Britain 
should have eaten the leek presented by Germany. 
VVith evidence so overwhelming as that provided by 
official documents against the Kaiser it would be in¬ 
credible if it were not true that those in Ger¬ 
many who call themselves, and according to 
their lights are, Christians, should fix responsi¬ 
bility for the carnage on Sir Edward Grey and 
his colleagues. No more amazing document was 
ever sent abroad than that in which the German 
theologians appealed to Evangelical Christianity at 
laige. These worthy divines condemn "the systematic 
network of lies '* which casts guilt upon Germany; they 
are shocked and indignant that their right, and that of 
their Empire, to invoke the assistance of God should 
be challenged; they take the Emperor at his own valua¬ 
tion as the would-be peace-preserver, and picture Ger¬ 
many as compelled to protect herself from savage 
Asiatic barbarism. “ Unnameable horrors**—unname- 
able is the right word—have, we are told, been com¬ 
mitted against Germans living peaceably abroad: a 
statement which cannot, of course, be substantiated. 

This appeal to Evangelicalism by tu quoque leaves 
“ Christians in neutral and inimical lands ** unmoved 
except in sorrow that the Christianity of Germany 
should thus shamelessly support the “culture” and 
the tyranny which German militarism embodies. 
Europe, as M. Anatole France says, has been turned 
into “ a red vineyard of war ** because the whole world 
does not choose to be dominated by the system which 
has hoodwinked Christian Germany. This peculiar 
Christian protest is merely proof that the Church, with 
everything else in the Fatherland, is militant in the 
worst sense of the term. In a reply, marked by infinite 
dignity and patience, forty-two representatives of 
British Churches, headed by the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, set out the simple facts which by this time arc 
patent to all, save German Christians. " Dear to us 
as peace is,** they say, “the principles of truth and 
honour are yet more dear.” That these principles are 
dear to Christians in Germany, as elsewhere, is beyond 
question; how, then, has their sense of right and wrong 
been so shockingly stunted ? It is enough to make the 
plain Christian who has not learned his creed under 
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tlie Kaiser despair of both truth and honour that 
the circumstances of government and country can so 
far override both as to admit of the issue of an appeal 
which might have come direct from a bureau controlled 
by the military caste who have made a shambles of 
Belgium and Eastern France. We cannot but regard 
that appeal as the most convincing proof that German 
militarism is the deadliest of deadly nightshades, more 
convincing even than the wrongs inflicted on innocent 
women and children and the ruin wrought on sacred 
and priceless structures. As the Bishop of Clogher 
pointed out the other day, the German professors who 
have been the spokesmen of militarism regard Chris¬ 
tianity as a decadent movement, and the New Testa¬ 
ment as “the Gospel ot a completely ignoble species of 
man!” The appeal to Evangelicalism certainly goes 
far to suggest that in Germany Christianity is “a de¬ 
cadent movement.” German Christians have much to 
learn—and unlearn—and we can only wonder what 
their attitude will be when time shall have convinced 
them of the truth. They will certainly not find it 
whilst they accept the Kaiser as its divine exponent. 


The Amateur Strategist 

By E. Charles Vivian. 

ATUOUSNESS is a strong word to use in connec¬ 
tion with the criticisms passed on the operations 
of the present war, but certain papers and certain state¬ 
ments render it a justifiable expression. The trouble 
seems to lie in the inability of the critics—some of them 
professed students of military matters—to grasp the 
limitations under which an army takes the field; impos¬ 
sible movements of troops are gravely put forward as 
probable, and the lay reader is invited to anticipate 
things which could not possibly happen. A few in¬ 
stances will show what is done in this way, and at the 
same time may contribute to a better understanding of 
the operations at present taking place in France. 

The most glaring instance of all is that of an article 
in the Observer which, in criticising the battle of the 
Marne and the German movements connected therewith, 
allotted to von Kluck and his army certain alternatives. 
It was gravely proposed in this article, as an alternative 
course open to von Kluck's adoption, that he should 
“pass west of Paris with his army, and continue the 
enveloping movement to which the Germans stood com¬ 
mitted by their rapid advance through northern 
France.” This was the sense of the suggestion, 


although the above words were not the exact ones em¬ 
ployed, and it is almost incredible that a writer with an 
average amount of common sense—let alone a know¬ 
ledge of the difficulties attendant on moving an army an 
extra ten miles—should put forward such an utter im¬ 
possibility as a practicable scheme, only rejected by 
von Kluck after due deliberation and in favour of a 
slightly better one. 

What the critic proposed, in effect, was that von 
Kluck and the army under his command should put 
between themselves and the army on their left, with 
which they were obliged to maintain contact, forty 
miles or more of the most strongly fortified area in 
France. Such a course would have amounted to utter 
extinction of the force under von Kluck; it would, as 
things stood then, have Laid him open to attack in front, 
in rear, and on both flanks, and it would have placed 
the left flank of his army in contact with the untouched 
fortified area of Paris for the whole of the march—or, 
at the best, in contact with troops of the enemy's force 
who could issue out from the cover of the Paris fortifi¬ 
cations to do an amazing amount of damage, and retire 
into perfectly safe shelter if von Kluck's resistance to 
their attack became too strong to be comfortable. 

After this, the statement in an evening paper that an 
officer's life was saved through a bullet striking his 
electric torch becomes merely amusing, and the word of 
a naval critic in a leading morning journal to the effect 
that “the time for the Navy to take action will be de¬ 
cided by the naval authorities,” merely puts the Board 
of Trade out of court as a naval advisory committee. 
The truth seems to be that would-be critics, in the effort 
to justify their existence as such, either indulge in long- 
winded platitudes or seek impossible solutions to pro¬ 
blems that are in reality perfectly simple. 

The critic, and incidentally the man who reads the 
criticism, should bear in mind a few elementary facts as 
regards the capabilities of troops and the men who com¬ 
mand them. In the first place, it should always be 
remembered that the successful leader must co¬ 
operate effectively with the forces not directly 
under his control. Thus von Kluck, in all that he did, 
had to consider the army on his left and what k could 
do in relation to his own actions; he had also, but not 
so definitely, to consider the actions of the troops 
farther to the left—the German forces had to act as one 
whole, or be destroyed: they owed their rapid advance 
and all that they gained from it to co-operative action, 
and each unit was and is dependent on the work of 
the others. 
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In the second place, when we hear of armies appear- : 
ing suddenly at certain points, we should, before 
accepting the accounts as correct, bear in mind the 
marching capabilities of troops. The pace of a force, 
for all marches of such a length as involve the move¬ 
ment of supplies, is the pace of the slowest unit in 
that force. In their three weeks of tremendous march¬ 
ing southward, the Germans were compelled to wait 
tor their transport and supplies to catch them up—or 
the men who were rushed forward would have starved 
—and the same applies to every body of men. The 
extreme pace that can be sustained is somewhere be¬ 
tween fifteen and twenty miles a day—human endur¬ 
ance reaches its limits with this, and no more can be 
regarded as possible. In forced marches, troops have 
accomplished as much as forty miles a day, but this 
cannot be maintained, and the retirement of our own 
and the French troops, fighting rearguard actions all 
the time, must count in future military histories as a > 
wonderful achievement, although the average rate of . 
progression was little over twelve miles a day. The 
civilian who has never undergone military training 
cannot conceive how it is that, the larger the body of 
men concerned, the slower its rate of progression must 
necessarily be; but it is so, all the same. 

The critic, again, has in many cases overlooked 
possibilities in the Russo-German campaign. “ It is 
less than 200 miles from the Russian frontier to Ber¬ 
lin,’* he says, “and the Russians ought to do it in a 
month easily.” Therein he overlooks the fact that if 
the Russian centre advanced straight on Berlin, the 
Germans in East Prussia and the Austrians in Galicia 
could close in on the Russian lines of communication, 
cut the army off from its base, and destroy it at leisure 
or force its surrender. For an army with its lines of 
communication cut is like a man with his wind-pipe 
severed; it is a force subsisting by methods contrary 
to the laws governing civil communities, and must 
maintain communication with a base of supplies. 

These are elementary facts, and, to one who has 
undergone military discipline and seen military con¬ 
ditions in working, so obvious that they need no 
mention; but the attitude and statements of some 
critics prove that even elementary facts need to be 
hammered home. “Our Military Correspondent,” in 
a good many, cases, talks with perfect gravity of 
armies moving about with no regard to what is hap¬ 
pening in their rear, no concern for the protection of 
their flanks, and in self-supporting fashion—all three 
of which are impossibilities. Our Press would do well 
to employ as military critics only men who can realise 
the limitations, as well as the powers, of armies in the 
field. 


One of the most interesting books dealing with the 
country that is now the scene of fighting is Mr. Hilaire j 
Belloc's famous volume, “The Path to Rome.” The | 
standard edition, with 80 illustrations by the author, 
is published by Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 


Patents and Patrons 

I "' HE authors of the excellent handbook* before us 
describe very clearly the origin and nature of the 
monopoly which is granted to an inventor for a limited 
period in return for a full and complete description of 
his invention and the manner of working it. As regards 
a British invention worked in this country the question 
is a simple one, as the industry is established here and 
there are always trained workmen who can carry it on 
in case of need. With patents granted to foreigners in 
this country the case is very different. Their factories 
are established in their own countries and the monopoly 
given to them here prevents English manufacturers 
from competing with them. The recent outcry in the 
Press has at last called attention to a state of affairs 
which has long been known to those behind the scenes. 
In 1906, speaking as a member of a deputation to the 
President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Walter F. Reid, 
late President of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
used words that were so prophetic of what has now 
happened that they may be repeated : “The question is 
whether the industry shall be established in this coun¬ 
try. It is quite useless to have a patent if the industry 
is not established here, for otherwise, when the time of 
stress comes, we shall not be able to produce the mate¬ 
rials required to keep the enemy from our shores.” 

Mr. Lloyd George, with commendable patriotism 
and perhaps with some opposition from his Free Trade 
friends, introduced a new Patent Bill that, for a time, 
ensured compulsory working of all patents in this coun¬ 
try. Then came a decision of Mr. Justice Parker which, 
to the lay mind, was entirely opposed to both the spirit 
and wording of the Act, and now the whole battle has 
to be fought over again. As has been pointed out by 
the Chairman of the Institute of Inventors, the paid 
agents of foreign inventors are taking a prominent 
part in that battle, and our Government will 
rarely acknowledge the British inventor unless 
he can contribute handsomely to party funds. 
It is known to very few that the inventor of 
the process by which all the powder used in the 
present war is made is an Englishman. It would sur¬ 
prise most of his countrymen to know that when he was 
twice offered the Cross of the Legion of Honour by the 
French and a great distinction by the German Govern¬ 
ment he was prevented from accepting them by his own 
Government, who have never offered him the slightest 
recognition for this and many other services rendered. 
Perhaps the latest developments in connection w T ith the 
international struggle may induce them to give greater 
honour to those who spend time and money in the hope 
of being useful to the country. 

To the authors of the book before us inventors will 
be grateful for a clear and concise statement of the 
present state of the law in connection with this difficult 
subject. 

*The Inventor's Handbook of Patent Law and Practice . 
By F. E. Bradley and F. H. Bowman. (Ewart 
Seymour and Co. 5 s -) 
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An Open Letter to 
F.-M. Earl Roberts, K.G., V.C. 

M Y LORD,—There are occasions when it is a sorry 
satisfaction to find that one was right. Such 
an occasion has come to you in these past two months, 
and you are too good-natured, too generously disposed 
to take more than a sharply qualified pleasure in the 
overwhelming proof that you have lived to see the full 
justification of your words. With what in other men 
would have been superb courage, but in you is wholly 
natural, you have been devoting your octogenarian 
energy to the almost hopeless task of rousing your 


country to a proper sense of its military deficiencies. 
You have spoken plainly because vou have seen clearly 
what others were either wilfully blind to or were in¬ 
capable of seeing—which comes to pretty much the 
same thing so far as national interests are concerned. 
Officials who should have known better have combined 
with the prejudiced person in the streets to denounce 
your efforts as those of senility. “ ‘Bobs ’ has lost his 
head/* “Lord Roberts is in his dotage/* “a scare¬ 
monger/ * “a jingo/* “a Cassandra/* “a disappointed 
old man/* “a hidebound militarist who would impose 
on free England the limitations of Continental con¬ 
scription* *—such are some of the not too polite terms 
in which one has heard you referred to because you 
have chosen to devote days that other men would have 
spent in leisure to a purely patriotic propaganda. A 
purblind public has ignored the frank teachings of Ger¬ 
man professors, and refused to regard you as anything 
else than the victim of Teutophobia. It has been a 
trying time for you: it has been a trying time for those 
among us who have never had a moment’s doubt that 
you were entirely in the right and have admired the 
manner in which you maintained your ground whatever 
superior ignorance might say or do; it has been a time 
from which, thanks only to our Navy, we may hope to 
emerge with no more serious consequences than a very 
vivid consciousness of the narrow escape we have had. 

Mv Lord, every one to-day recognises the truth, the 
force, the insight of every syllable you have uttered by 
way of warning. You knew, as Mr. Leo Maxse knew. 
Are we to assume that you and he and a few others were 
informed whilst those in authority who deprecated your 
action were groping in the dark ? It is difficult not to 
feel that a public apology is due to you for the patron¬ 
ising and often contemptuous manner in which your 
earnest representations were met. If we as a nation 
had given ear to your speeches and acted on them we 
should not now be straining every nerve to create a 
Kitchener Army fit to take the field in a few months* 
time, but we should have had available a Roberts* 
Armv fit to take the field now. We should have sent 
to the front not 150,000 men, but 500,000, and I ask 
any intelligent man to study Sir John French*s ac¬ 
count of what happened at Mons and after and think 
for himself what half a million men would have done 
in ihe situation in which the British Expeditionary Force 
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found itself. The men who would not listen when you 
told them home truths are the men who would have 
stood between you and your march on Kandahar; who 
went into ecstasies when it was accomplished, and 
shouted what a grand people we are! They belong 
to the order of mind which, when we were in difficulties 
in South Africa, turned to you to get us out and were 
entirely satisfied with all you did until they found that 
the capture of Paardeberg and Bloemfontein and Pre¬ 
toria, and the relief of Kimberley and Mafeking and 
Ladysmith did not end the Boer resistance. Self-satis¬ 
fied armchair strategists and diplomatists have always 
chosen to talk as though you had done great things 
against Afghans and Dutch farmers, but could not pos¬ 
sibly gauge matters European. 

The truth, of course, is that much that the British 
Army has learnt in Africa and in India under your 
tutelage and inspiration is standing it in most excellent 
stead now in the greatest war in history. It is one of 
the essential weaknesses of a democratic regime that 
the wise men have to be judged by the average, and if 
the wise man*s wisdom is not understood then he cannot 
hope to prevail. Arguing on general principles, we 
should have thought that the people of England, re¬ 
membering your record, would have put it against that 
of your critics and have said: “Lord Roberts is more 
likely to have seized the facts.*’ Why did they not re¬ 
spond ? Because, in my opinion, prejudice is always 
stronger than patriotism in normal circumstances, and 
it requires abnormal circumstances to make people do 
in hot haste at heavy cost what you would have had 
them do deliberately and at comparatively little cost. 
You would have saved us money, you would have saved 
us from the indignity of having to advertise for an 
army as though an army were a commercial commodity, 
and you would have spared us some anxious hours 
until we realised that the Navy was equal to 
its great task. 

Germany prepared for the war without the assistance 
of Bemhardi: Great Britain, so far as her army was 
concerned, refused to prepare with the assistance of a 
Roberts. But you bear no sort of ill-will that you 
were not taken more seriously. You are eager to help 
now that we are awake, and you are proud of the 
Empire’s rally. What, one may wonder, were your 
feelings when you heard that a large Indian contingent 
was coming to France ? Did you not feel that you must 
rush across to Marseilles to give it welcome ? We ac¬ 
claim Sir John French, we have the highest admiration 
for Lord Kitchener; we are grateful to both, but I 
venture to say that in the hearts of every true Briton 
there is love as well as admiration and gratitude for 

vourself. 

* 

Wishing you all happiness and the health and 
strength to assist in the great work of consolidating the 
Empire to whose glory you have added more than one 
brilliant page, 

I am, 

Yours obediently, 

Carneadf.s, Junr. 
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The Belgian Refugees 

I N the comer house of a quiet London Square a great 
work is going on. To the passer-by the house looks 
much as usual, but within is a hive of activity from 
basement to topmost attic. Each room is a warehouse 
in miniature. In one are rows upon rows of boots and 
shoes. In another piles of women’s clothing; beyond, 
again, hats, suits, children’s frocks, underwear, all man¬ 
ner of accessories. The clothes themselves deserve a 
word, so varied are they and so loudly do they speak 
of the sources whence they came. Tens of thousands 
of them lie about, and all are gifts. Some are new, 
piles of frocks and little garments straight from a sew¬ 
ing class in the country, or useful and dainty clothing 
sent by the well-to-do. Others are little used; to some 
are tied labels telling of the senders and their wishes as 
to eventual wearers. “From Jack, aged 7, for a little 
Belgian brother, 7 too”; sets of baby clothes, “from 
one who has known her tragedy over here,” is on a label. 
Others are well worn and carefully mended, telling of 
frugal givers anxious to contribute to a greater need. 
All are useful, and in the skilful hands of the helpers, 
made the most of. In the attics are being packed great 
bundles of coarser garments, in their dozens and hun¬ 
dreds, for distribution at the Alexandra Palace or the 
other Central Refuges. 

It is one of the workshops of the Belgian Refugees 
Committee—the Clothing Depot, dedicated to the sort¬ 
ing of the garments received, which already are well on 
their way to reach 100,000; their distribution to the 
Refuges, and to the personal fitting out of many indi¬ 
vidual sufferers. It has already ministered directly or in¬ 
directly to 15,000 men, women and children, and 
although not the official organ for reception and hos¬ 
pitality, much has been accomplished in that direction 
by the ladies concerned. These form a band under the 
able direction of Lady Emmott. The one qualification 
required is a working knowledge of French; but to this 
the untiring band of helpers add tact and sound judg¬ 
ment as well as organisation, and the power to nm 
machinery more complicated than that of an ordinary 
business, conducted among people of a different nation¬ 
ality from their own. In this Lady McDonnell (in the 
room for better class cases) is giving invaluable ser¬ 
vice in her kindly reception of the weary travellers, 
and in the special understanding she is able to afford 
them from long residence in France and the fact that 
she belongs to their Church. How far such graceful 
sympathy counts could only be told by the unfortunate 
women of gentle birth and upbringing who arrive day 
by day in Warwick Square; so soiled and travel-stained 
and weary that from their appearance it is impossible to 
guess at their class, clad as they are in mixed garments 
of any kind they could lay hold on in their haste and 
terror. To many of them hospitality is offered in homes 
in town or country : others have been able to save a little 
money from the wreck, just enough to live en pension 
over here, but they are without clothing: all women will 
enter into the pleasure of the Committee in being able 
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to fit these ladies out with pretty and suitable attire, 
and so mitigate the severity of their exile. 

What Belgium has done for us we can never repay; 
and the suffering by which this has been accomplished 
mercifully we cannot realise; glimpses of it are afforded 
by the stories of these people who pass through the 
comer house, and the tragedies revealed make all con¬ 
cerned determined that England shall do her best to 
mend the broken lives and ruined homes. We can never 
restore those they love who have been cruelly murdered, 
often done to death before their eyes; we cannot give 
back joy or life, but we can give present sympathy and 
help and in the near future aid in the restoration of 
homes and the rebuilding of the devastated country. To 
reset their footsteps in the way of hope is a worthy work 
for English women, and is what the ladies of Warwick 
Square are doing while they clothe them comfortably. 

Visitors are rarely privileged to see the work of dis¬ 
tribution, owing to lack of space, but recently the 
Duchesse de Vendome, sister of their Queen, spent some 
time there, interested and sympathetic. Let me tell you a 
few of the stories I have heard, and remember these do 
not touch the case of the helpless peasants, who have 
lost everything. They belong to the merchant, profes¬ 
sional and shopkeeping classes. Usually they arrive 
in large families strange to our eyes, of three or more 
generations, with ramifications of cousins, uncles and 
aunts. Never a group is complete. Always some are 
left over yonder. A group of gentlewomen are sent 
here who have become separated from their friends, and 
have no knowledge of the whereabouts of husbands, 
fathers, brothers, or in some cases children. For a week 
they have been herded in trucks or on the steamer, 
scarcely clothed, with little food, unable to fulfil any 
of the requirements of cleanliness, with no news: is it 
wonder that they arrive dazed, deplorable, in the last 
stage of misery ? There is a family from a frontier 
town, once in prosperous business. Their home was 
burnt before their eyes, the baby daughter perished in 
it: at the German approach they fled from town to 
town. Five times they thought to have obtained refuge 
only to be turned adrift once more, and to arrive at last 
at the coast writh nothing left to them beyond existence. 
The wife, haggard and gaunt with misery, is again to be 
a mother, too spent and tired to take any interest in the 
comforts found for her; even the children are unrespon¬ 
sive to kindness, the father almost overwhelmed by it 
in contrast to his late sufferings. Another group, from 
a place with which all are now familiar, were in a good 
position there. We are at once struck by something un¬ 
usual—its quiet. There are two grandmothers, their re¬ 
spective son and daughter, with baby girl and boy. All 
the elders are deaf and dumb, and on the little mite 
of three devolves the task of making their sad story 
understood. There they stand without home or money 
or friends—perfectly innocent victims of the moat cruel 
w'ar in history. Such stories could be multiplied un¬ 
endingly. It is on the women of Belgium that the 

horrors of warfare have fallen most beavilv. As a re- 

* 

salt some are in nursing homes or hospitals, their con- 
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dition critical. Thousands are destitute and their future 
holds nothing but uncertainty. Splendidly the women 
of England have rallied to their help. Gentle and 
simple, they have brought gifts and personal service. 
But much remains to be done, and it is for us to see that 
the good work is carried through and that they are sent 
back to their country when peace is won with hope and 
energy and the means to rebuild homes and businesses. 


REVIEWS 

Britain’s Sure Shield 

The Navy of To-Day. By PERCIVAL A. HlSLAM. 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack. 6d.) 

HE Empire has sprung from the sea, and can only 
live by the sea, M said the Earl of Selbome, a late 
First Lord of the Admiralty, a few months ago. The 
recollection adds importance to this small volume 
descriptive of the Navy as it is to-day. We are some¬ 
times apt to forget how at every decisive point in the 
early history of our land the course of events was con¬ 
trolled by sea-power. The invasions of the Romans, 
the Saxons, the Vikings, and the Normans were mainly 
successful because there was no British Navy worthy 
the name to oppose them. Caesar’s legions, in 54 B.C., 
crossed from Boulogne to Deal in a flotilla of over 800 
ships, the sight of which so terrified the ancient Britons 
in their coracles that they beat a hasty retreat and left 
the invaders to land unopposed. 

The Navy's claim of one thousand years' history is 
founded on the building of a fleet by King Alfred to 
fight the Danes, but as a national force it dates more 
properly from the reign of Henry VIII. Both Alfred 
and Henry VII have been called the father of the 
Royal Navy, but Mr. Hislam considers that the claim 
of neither rests on a very solid foundation. Mr. 
Hislam regards Carausius, who was employed by the 
Romans to exterminate Scandinavian pirates, as the 
true father of the British Navy. To give Alfred his 
due, he evolved a kind of naval organisation in the 
early days of the Norse raids, when there were “ the 
people's ships " and “the king's vessels." Edward 
the Confessor seems to have been first responsible for 
the idea of organising for defensive purposes the 
Cinque Ports—the five towns on the coasts of Kent and 
Sussex. Harold, it is true, prepared a fleet to intercept 
the invasion of William of Normandy; but after wait¬ 
ing through a long summer his ships became unsea¬ 
worthy, and were practically non est at the critical 
moment. It was the Conqueror who improved and co¬ 
ordinated the system initiated by pious King Edward, 
and the vessels of the Cinque Ports, some fifty-four in 
mimfcer, of about twenty toes burden, were in effect 
the nucleus of England's Navy. 

John Lackland, whatever meed of wickedness may be 
accorded him, should nevertheless be awarded his due 


as being the first King of England who effectually 
used his navy to prevent invasion. Mr. Hislam does 
not, owing to the limitations of his little volume, go 
into all this, but it is interesting to us all now. The 
much maligned John, aware that Philip Augustus was 
contemplating a descent on our shores, sent his half- 
brother, William Longs word, across to Damme, where 
the latter encountered the French ships and burned 
them. The strategy so successfully practised by John 
was repeated early in the next reign, when Hubert de 
Burgh completed the discomfiture of the French and 
their allies by the naval victory which he gained over 
Eustache Le Moigne, the noted privateer and admiral 
of the French King, in the Straits of Dover, August, 
1217. Then Edward III, after a victory over the 
French at Sluys, which ensured him the undisputed 
sovereignty of the sea for many years, totally defeated, 
off Winchelsea, the first Spanish Armada that ever 
aggressively approached these shores. The battle is 
known as that of Lespagnols-sur-Mer. 

In the reign of Henry IV, the Narrow Sea being no 
longer guarded, French “pirates" swarmed in the 
Channel, and scarce a year passed without some mari¬ 
time raid on an English coast town. During the 
earlier years of the Wars of the Roses, when we were 
too busy cutting one another's throats to think of pro¬ 
tecting our country from the common foe, the French 
made two successful descents on our coast. In 145c 
they plundered one of the Cinque Ports, and on August 
28 in the ensuing year they followed that up by a great 
raid upon Sandwich. 

It was in the reign of Henry VIII that a French 
Armada, sent by Francis I, arrived off Portsmouth. 
The English fleet was becalmed, and the Frenchmen 
started cannonading it, whilst Bluff King Hal watched 
the action from Southsea Castle. Six days later, after 
attempting to raid the Isle of Wight, the foe was driven 
back home. Then followed the defeat of the second 
Spanish Armada, not by a strong Royal Navy, but 
mainly by vessels which were privately owned. One 
of the destroyers of the present day to which Mr. 
Hislam devotes a chapter would probably have sent 
the whole of the 160 arrogant Spanish ships to the 
bottom in less than an hour. 

Since those days naval supremacy has always been 
coincident with commercial prosperity in the history of 
our country. The later period, however, has not been 
a sequence of victories; we have had to submit to more 
than one humiliation; for instance, and especially, 
when the echo of the Dutch guns reverberated within 
the precincts of the “ Merry " monarch's palace at 
Whitehall. Our Navy, “ the sure shield of Britain and 
her Empire in the hour of trial," as the King said in 
his message to Admiral Jellicoe, is maintained nowa¬ 
days in the highest state of efficiency, for defence not 
defiance, on the principle that “ the strong man armed 
keepeth his house in peace." During the past century 
Great Britain has spent on her Navy £1,500,000,000, 
and what it is to-day, how it is built, manned and 
trained, Mr. Hislam describes briefly but effectively. 
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Armies and their Secrets 

The German Army from Within . By A BRITISH 

OFFICER who has served in it. The Russian Army 
from Within . By W. BARNES STEVENI. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 2s. net each.) 

The Secrets of the German War Office . By ARMGAARD 
Karl Graves. (T. Werner Laurie. 2s. net.) 

I HE sudden keen interest in the forces now engaged 
has led to a quick output of informative little volumes, 
all of which are worth reading. Our “ British Officer ” 
who describes the German army so thoroughly was 
placed, at the age of twelve, in a German military 
college, being “ in immediate need of the sharpest dis¬ 
cipline ”—a need which was at once supplied, for, on 
presenting himself with a respectful bow, one of the 
senior cadets struck him across the face with a dog- 
chain, not because he was English, but because he was 
a new-comer ready to be broken in. With this incident 
as a key, we can begin to understand the methods of 
the German army, its severities, its code of “ honour, 1 ’ 
its occasional brutalities. 

Training, training up to the limit, is the maxim of 
this war-machine in times of peace, and the author 
notes the obliteration of the men’s imaginative powers, 
and a certain recurrent tendency to nervous breakdown. 
Those in high commands have modelled themselves for 
so long on Bismarck and Moltke that they have 
acquired the least admirable qualities of these leaders 
without possessing the ability necessary to be really 
great. And—let us note this well—“ the German army 
is the German people; evils in the one are reflected in 
the other.” The lust of battle is abroad, and excesses 
are committed, not madly, but quietly and deliberately. 
When even the children are taught in their school-books 
to laugh at England, to scorn France, and to worship 
Germany as the world-power, we can see what the result 
would be. We are seeing it, day by day. 

Mr. W. B. Steveni, though not a soldier by pro¬ 
fession, lived for twenty-seven years in close touch 
with Russian military affairs, and is fully qualified to 
write on the wonderful army of the land that was his 
home for so long. He has witnessed many times the 
amazing manoeuvres at Krasno Selo and Narva—often 
over an area equal to that of the British Isles; he has 
lived with the Cossacks; he has known intimately many 
famous generals and admirals; and he has perhaps 
seen more, as a favoured onlooker, than the soldier 
himself could see. The chapters on the peasant, “the 
backbone of the Russian army,” are extremely interest¬ 
ing. We hardly realise what dense ignorance is the 
lot of Russia’s peasant population, nor how difficult is 
the task of the officers who have to shape these hardy, 
brave fellows into fighting men. Things are improv¬ 
ing, however, for “in these days,” says Mr. Steveni, 
“the soldier reads the newspapers; in the last genera¬ 
tion he could only smoke them— i.e. y convert them into 
cigarette-papers. ’ * 

A most appealing point is the friendliness of the 
officers with their men; the officers are referred to in 
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any little difficulty, though no liberties are taken. The 
author gives many amusing anecdotes, full descriptions 
of the weapons used by the Russian troops, and sum- 
| marises in a clear and logical manner the strength of 
1 the immense empire in men, money, and resources 
generally. 

! If we can believe all the stories and statements of 
i Dr. Graves, his book is one of the most startling ever 
written. As a spy to the German Government he had 
; some astonishing adventures, but these take a secondary 
; place before the glorification of the Emperor as a man 
, of peace, “ a Protestant monarch who is first and last 
! a Christian.” How this holds good with the remarks 
I that " the control of the army in peace or war lies with 
the Emperor; he is the sole arbiter and head”; and 
" Wilhelm holds the thunderbolt which will shake the 
! world,” we leave our readers to discover. The book is 
more fascinating than any romance or detective story, 

I and the reader is compelled to a thrill of admiration 
j at the coolness and nerve of the author in the various 
| “ tight corners ” which confronted him. In several 
i respects this book and “The German Army” do not 
| agree—on the question of transport efficiency, for ex¬ 
ample. Taken together, the two might be mutually 
corrective. We should like to have the other side of 
i the story of the author’s interview with Sir Edward 
Grey; there are some points almost incredible. 

Warring Rome 

Republican Rome. By H. L. HAVELL, B.B. (Harrap. 

7s. 6d. net.) 

It is safe to say that for the past two months a part 
of each man’s day has been spent in studying maps 
and charts of battle. Every man has suddenly leapt to 
the position of a strategical expert. Moreover, in his 
studying of maps he is constantly coming across the 
names of old battle sites; and Brown is to be heard 
telling Smith that if Napoleon could only have reached 
Grouchy to place him across the line of Blucher’s ad¬ 
vance, the map of Europe might not be what it now is. 
At the moment both Brown and Smith would much like 
to know and to study the details of the earlier great 
battle of Chalons, where Attila was defeated, and 

• turned aside to march upon and ravage Rome with his 
I Huns. They have a conviction that the comparison of 
j that with the present battle of Chalons would be an 

interesting revelation of the difference, pictorial as well 
as real, between ancient and modern warfare, 
j Mr. Havell will provide such a man with much to 
think upon, for any history of Republican Rome must 
I needs be occupied with the imperial aggrandisement 

! that marked it, and thus with the military progress by 

• 

! which it was achieved. The sub-title, “Her Conquests, 
Manners, and Institutions from the earliest times to 
! the Death of Caesar,” very well expresses the order of 

importance for the various themes. Even before Rome 

• 

i had entered upon the First Punic War her career m 
Italy destined her to a martial history. The choice 
that she had taken sprang from an instinct that later 
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logically evolved itself in a lust for imperial 
and commercial power. Mr. Havell is justly 
severe on the moral, or amoral, attitude of the 
Phoenician oligarchy, and seems to imply that the 
Romans shone by comparison; but in his next breath 
he proceeds to speak of the growth of the Roman pro¬ 
vincial system, wherein a younger people may be seen 
setting forth on the same road as their older rivals. 
The contention was one of like against like, and in that 
fact the generations of warfare took its peculiar and 
inevitable bitterness. 

Yet, oddly enough, when the issue was at its keenest 
it took altogether another aspect. We do not think of 
Carthage when we learn of Hamilcar in Sicily, at 
ilerote and Eryx, defending himself with a small force 
against the Roman legions; or when we read of him 
training his young son Hannibal to ceaseless enmity 
against the growing Roman power. And when the 
interest passes to Hannibal himself, Carthage virtually 
passes out of sight. It is then the hand of the natural 
rebel against the overwhelmer of small peoples for 
gain; and our healthy instincts in such an issue cannot 
be questioned. We do not even think of that splendid 
offensive from Spain, that audacious attack by land 
round the littoral and over the Alps, as being launched 
from Carthage; and we are right; for, in point of fact, 
the first Punic War was a contention between two purely 
material empires, whereas the second was the audacity 
of a personal leader in a healthy desire to overthrow 
an uprising imperial dominion. It suited Roman writers, 
no doubt, to speak of it as the Second Punic War; and 
it had this semblance of truth, that it grew out of the 
first war, but it was an entirely different thing. Our 
sympathies are with Rome in the Punic War; but they 
change completely in Hannibal’s War, and not merely 
because of the individual prowess of its outstanding 
general. 

Generalship always takes its chief glory from the 
cause for which it stands. To those years of campaign¬ 
ing, that remarkable series of victories from Ticinus to 
Cannae, wherein the generalship that won the battles 
and the masterly eye for country that chose their sites 
were but a part of the skill that maintained a relatively 
small force for years in the enemy’s own country, Mr. 
Havell does excellent justice. Modem campaigns seem 
patient, ding-dong work besides that record. Taken 
for all in all, from the daring inception of the idea 
to its resourceful and unflinching execution, there has 
probably been nothing like it in the records of war; 
and it entitles Hannibal to the chief place among the 
few military geniuses history has produced. If only 
for the interest of these pages, we imagine that the 
better kind of military zest roused by this war should 
attract attention to this book. It is patiently, fairly, 
and exhaustively treated, and if the actual writing is 
not always commensurate with the panoramic interest 
and implicit philosophy of the subject, this is not a 
fault that will weigh much at the moment. At any 
rate, the facts are here, and they have been arraigned 
with judgment. 


’’Fiction 

W ITH the assistance of a few kind friends, duly ac¬ 
knowledged in an “author’s note,” and the mate 
rial to be found in history-books, memoirs, and diaries, 
especially Mr. Pepys*, Monsignor Benson has compiled, 
quite as much as written, an historical romance, “Odds- 
fish!” (Hutchinson and Co., 6s.), which covers 450 
closely printed pages. This is not surprising, for the 
period chosen by the author is that of the last seven 
years of the reign of Charles II, and accounts of Titus 
Oates and Dangerfield and their bogus Popish and 
Meal-tub Plots, with the martyrdom of several innocent 
Jesuits and other Roman Catholics, followed by the 
Rye House Plot and the death-bed scene of the so- 
called Merry Monarch, afford ample material for the 
filling of almost innumerable pages. The story, 
however, is decidedly thin, and the adventures 
of the stripling, Roger Mallock, are highly im¬ 
probable. The author has an irritating way of dis¬ 
figuring his pages by printing a large number of pas¬ 
sages within brackets, and he does not appear to be 
quite at home with the title he has chosen. The 
word, which is a corruption of “God’s Flesh,” was the 
favourite oath of Charles II, but Father Benson is con¬ 
tented with putting it into the King’s mouth on only 
three occasions, though for variety he each time spells 
it differently—“Oddsflesh,” “Odds-fish,” and “Odd’s 
fish.” Even the writer of an historical romance, or his 
proof-reader, might be a little more consistent than this. 

Mrs. Florence L. Barclay’s latest novel, “The Wall 
of Partition” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 6s.), is a story of 
parted lovers which is likely to meet with the cordial 
approval of those young ladies in their emotional 
’teens who have been devouring her successive works, 
from “The Rosary” downwards. The present volume 
will compare favourably with its predecessors from the 
same pen, and will no doubt meet with a similar success, 
and, war or no war, a love-story will ever find readers. 

“Perch of the Devil,” by Gertrude Atherton (John 
Murray, 6s.), is a dramatic and breezy story of the 
Rockies. The strange title is the name bestowed in 
early days on Butte, “the richest hill in the world,” 
situated in the N.W. State of Montana, when it was 
less famous for metals and morals than it has since 
become. Butte is considered the ugliest city in the 
United States, and that is saying a good deal, but 
though she be ugly, hopelessly, uncompromisingly 
ugly, she is, nevertheless, very much alive, and so is 
Mrs. Atherton’s story, the scene of which is laid in 
this great and wealthy mining centre. It is a clever 
and powerful piece of work, both with regard to de¬ 
lineation of character and description of scenery, and 
shows the author at her best. The American woman 
and the American man in different walks of life arc 
deftly and subtly portrayed, while the kaleidoscopic 
native dialect runs riot through her picturesque pages 
to the amazement of the simple student of the English 
language. 
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“Academy” War Acrostics 


MOTORING 


CONDITIONS 

T HERE will be Six weekly Acrostics. Prizes of £3, £2 , 
and £1 will be awarded to those who are first, second, 
and third on the list with correct solutions. One point will 
be awarded for each correct light. The Acrostic Editor’s 
decision on all questions, whether appeals, ties, or division 
of prizes, must be accepted as final. 

Answers should reach Thb Academy office not later than 
the first post on the Wednesday morning following 
the date of the paper in which the Acrostic appears, and 
should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, The Academy. 

Bolls House, Breams Buildings* London, E.C. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC 

(Fourth 0/ the War Series ) 

Two words that point to strawberry leaves. 

And rasp : are here revealed; 

United, they disclose a branch 
Of service in the field. 


(1) Protection! in every one's mouth *tis to-day, 

Where speakers are winning recruits all the way! 
And there’s spouting about it in humble homesteads, 
Though perhaps it’s a matter that’s over their heads. 

(2) If such a foe’s sheet anchor falls 
Beside your ship, look out for squalls! 

Too much of it might p’r’aps disable, 

So save yourself, and cut the cable. 


(3) Half-splintered shell, that gives us ” hell 
We put it bluntly—and there’s found, 

On bursting it, what (save the wit!) 

Gives quite a military sound. 

(4) Algerian and artisan, 

And also French-trained soldier man. 

One light is reversed. 


F \ 


SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK'S DOUBLE ACROSTIC 

1 rue to the British Raj! the land of Princes shows 
Its loyalty to Emperor, its mettle ’gainst his foes. 

O) The vaunted German 44 1 " lies here, confined ; 
The fruits of which to China are assigned. 

(2) An Empire neutral! All the same 
We know it has a warlike fit on, 

If, to our foes, it adds its name. 

Then that’s a thing we ought to sit on. 

(3) The enemy may do this; still 
We know our Forces never will! 

(4) "Culture!" Away with it! one shuns 
All that the mis-used word pretends! 

See how this peaceful practice ends! 

See the fell work of German Huns! 

(5) The mask is stripped! 

It starts, equipped; 

A grubby thing 

Developing. E. X. 


(1) L ich 1 

(2) O ttoma N 

(3) Y iel D 

(4) A gr I (culture) 

(5) L arv A 

Note.-—No. 1. 44 Ich " (the German 44 I ’’). The lichi— or 

litchi—is the fruit of a tree found in China. 

Solutions to No. 2 ( 44 Emperor Wilhelm ") were received 
from Anvil, T. J. Beard, Bill, Bor, Chutney, Foncet, Geomat, 
Olenshee, Hoblyn, Kamsin* Ko, F. C. Moore^ Nelisha, Nemo, 
Oeol, Sadykins, Sajoth, Sutton, W. J. Tiltman, Morgan 
Watkins, Wiccamieus, Wilbro, Wrekin, and Zeta. 

Will Competitors please note change of address T 


A PART from the enormous number of the combat¬ 
ants engaged and the gigantic scale upon which 
the operations are being conducted, the feature which 
differentiates the present war from all the others which 
have taken place since the world began is that it is 
essentially a motor war. The extent to which the 
mechanically propelled vehicle has played, and is play¬ 
ing, its part is matter of common knowledge, but the 
importance of the motor as a factor in hastening, if not 
determining, the issue of the conflict is perhaps not 
generally realised. When it is borne in mind, however, 
that speedy despatch<arrying, ambulance work, and 
general transport throughout are mainly dependent upon 
motor vehicles in one form or another, the advantages 
possessed by the side which has the greater facilities for 
the manufacture of these will be recognised. Fortu¬ 
nately, it is our own side which has these advantages. 
Speaking for this country alone, not only have we an 
immense numerical preponderance in privately owned 
cars available for general purposes in the last resource, 
but we are also in a position to turn out the heavier 
type suitable for all military purposes in quantities and 
at a rate impossible to our opponents. The importance 
of this will be realised more and more as the war pro¬ 
gresses. 

It will be recollected that, at the instance of Mr. 
Arthur Du Cros, M.P., a scheme was recently adopted 



MOTOR BUSINESS 
VEHICLES 

Buik on the Famous Acton Wofki, London. ON THE SPOT 

The British and AUied Government* are 
taking the present output of HEAVY¬ 
LOAD NAPIER BUSINESS 
VEHICLES—a striking illustration that 

NAPIER QUALITY TELLS 
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for the formation in London of a Battalion of Colonial 
Infantry, the committee responsible for the arrange¬ 
ments consisting of Mr. Du Cros, the Hon. Gideon 
Murray, Major Norton Griffiths, M.P., Col. Hameis- 
ley, M.P., Major Madox, and Captain George Du 
Cros. It is gratifying to know that the scheme has 
proved even more successful than was anticipated, and 
that up to the end of last week no fewer than 650 men 
had been enrolled. The battalion has by arrangement 
been amalgamated with another infantry battalion 
raised by the Mayor of Kensington, the composite 
battalion, which is now up to full strength, constituting 
a special service unit of the Royal Fusiliers. It is hoped 
that this will be known as the Imperial Battalion of 
that regiment, or by some other distinctive name. Major 
J. A. Innes, late of the Rifle Brigade, and now of the 
Sussex Yeomanry, will be in command, and the head¬ 
quarters will continue to be at the White City. Major 
Innes served throughout the South African War, and 
was three times mentioned in despatches. 

A testimony to the qualities of the all-British Dunlop 
tyre is contained in a letter recently received by the 
Dunlop Rubber Company from Corporal J. K. Stevens, 
R.E., a despatch-rider on service with the British Ex¬ 
peditionary Force. Detailing his experiences in the 
earlier part of the war, the Corporal, who was one of 
the first motor-cycle despatch-riders to go to the front, 
states that in three weeks he travelled well over 2,000 
miles, and only had one tyre-puncture. “The roads in 
Belgium,** he continues, “were some of the most 
fiendish imaginable, and I frequently rode across fields 
of stubble and tracks of all descriptions. This con¬ 
vinces me that Dunlop tyres are the best and wear the 
longest, for active service is a sure test of endurance 
and fitness.** R. B. H. 


in the Temple of Mammon 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


T HE Committee of the Stoc'< Exchange are gradually 
rousing themselves. During the past week they 
have issued innumerable notices, all of them 
evidently designed to facilitate the reopening of the Stock 
Exchange. It is quite easy to criticise the efforts of the 
Committee; the newspapers, however, have refrained 
from doing this on account of the good motive that under¬ 
lies the whole proceeding. The Stock Exchange must be 
opened and that quickly, and it cannot be opened if half 
the members are to be allowed to hammer themselves in¬ 
stantly, for this hammering would only transfer the bur- 
<len of the loss from one bark to another. Therefore the 


Committee have abolished hammering for the time being 
and you cannot'either be hammered or hammer yourself. 
A long series of rules regulating the action of the broker 
towards his client have been issued. It is very difficult 
to understand how these rules will work. Indeed, no one 
can possibly forecast the effect that a new rule will have 
upon business. We shall have to see how the client 
likes them when they come into working operation. The 
general body of members are dead against hammering, 
and many of them declare that there will never be another 
member hammered in the House. 

With regard to the edict fixing prices of Americans at 
the rate ruling at the end of July account I must frankly 
admit that it is pure make-believe. No one can possibly 
authorise fixed prices; no prices can be fixed to anything 
in this world ; that is to say, if people want to do busi¬ 
ness. In the case of American Railways which fluctuate 
wildly the fixing of prices is a mere farce; dividends and 
traffic receipts must protect the quotation, and no Stock 
Exchange Committee in the world can force a man to 
buy Union Pacifies at a fixed price when he is firmly con¬ 
vinced that traffics are going down and that dividends 
will be cut. The excuse made by the Committee is that 
Wall Street, where prices have been fixed, is determined 
not to buy from the German. London readily agrees to 
this for she is neither anxious to possess American Rail¬ 
way shares nor is she willing to pay the Germans any 
money. The new' rule will of course prevent German 
firms from liquidating their securities, and as such it is 
a splendid weapon to use in war time, but it is very 
doubtful whether it has any other use. It will certainly 
stop all business. There is little or no trading on Wall 
Street, there will be less in London. If the dealers in 
the American market are satisfied to sit at home and live 
upon their private incomes then no one else can grumble. 
The fixing of prices will hurt the United States far more 
than it does us, and it will certainly hurt the Germans 
worse than anybody and in this respect benefit the allies. 
But from a business point of view the w'hole thing is 
farcical. 

There is no business either inside or outside the House, 
and dealers do not anticipate that anything will be done 
unless we get some good new's from the front. The 
silence of the past week has frozen up the desire of the 
speculator to invest his money. Cautious people are 
picking up Armament shares, and the speech of the 
Chairman of the Birmingham Small Arms has encouraged 
them. But there is a limit to the buying power of the 
British public. To begin with everything has to be done 
on a cash basis, also no one can sell other securities. 
Therefore you cannot exchange one security for another. 


The Prime* if Walts' Paml Owm Patriotic Saaf. 

‘The Homes they leave behind’ 

Music by WALTER RUBENS. 

Word* by HAROLD BEGBIE. 


The entire profits of this song will be devoted to the 
National Relief Fund and the Variety Artistes’ Benevolent 
Fund and Institution, the former receiving 75 per cent., 
the latter 25 per cent. 

THE HOMES THEY LEAVE BEHIND. Will 
you help them by purchasing the song? (Price is. ii., 
post free.) 

Band parts are published at the nominal charge of 21. 
net, by the publishers of the song, Enoch & Sons, 14 and 
14A, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
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Perhaps when the House re-opens this may be altered, 
but I am not very sanguine, for the financial condition of 
the jobbers is so bad that they will be unwilling to take 
any risks, and they will not put the shares on their books 
unless they are perfectly certain of finding buyers. 

All the newspapers take up a very optimistic attitude 
both in regard to the length of the war and its effect upon 
trade. But we must not think that a great war like this 
can be finished quickly, and we must not forget the enor¬ 
mous destruction of capital that is going on day by day. 
Probably there are fourteen millions of people engaged 
in the war, and these people cannot be costing less than 
seven millions a day. This means a wastage of capital of 
about 200 millions a month. Now if the war goes on for 
three years anyone can figure out the vast sums that will be 
lost. I want to emphasise the word “lost.” It is a loss 
that can never be made up, and it will put back the world 

lor a centurv. 

* 

The German imagined that he had done a good thing 
when he took Alsace-Lorraine and obtained two hundred 
millions from the French. But those who have studied the 
history of Germany from 1870 to 1880 will see that this 
decade was one of the severest distress, and that without 
the financial aid of France Germany would have inevitably 
defaulted. This shows that war destroys both the victor 
and the vanquished. 

The Mexico Light and Power and Mexico Tramways 
Company send out belated reports for the year 1913. Ap¬ 
parently they show a certain amount of progress, and the 
financial newspapers appear pleased w'ith them. I can 
only say that both companies seem in a poor condition» 
although this is hardly disclosed in the report. Harrisons 
and Crosfield intend to make a new issue of preference 
shares. On paper the profits are slightly above those of 
last year, but this satisfactory result is obtained by ignor¬ 
ing the heavy depreciation on investments. The firm is 
admirably managed, and it is a pity that the loss should 
not have been written off this year’s profits. This could | 
easily have been done if the management shares had gone 
without a dividend. 

Seaport Selangor has made sufficient profit to maintain 
the 6 per cent, dividend, and the carry forward is slightly 
increased. As the company has ample funds in hand the 
policy of dividing up to the hilt is perhaps justifiable. 
Robinson and Cleaver have had bad luck ; the building of 
the new shop in Regent Street has been seriously delayed 
by the building strike, consequently the net profits are dow n 
over ^3,000, and once again the ordinary shares receive 
nothing. 1 he debentures in this concern are very reason¬ 
ably secured. Assam Railways has had a fairly good year, 
but the figures can hardly be compared as the last report 
was for fifteen months. The B stock gets 7 per cent. All 
the securities of this well-managed concern are an excellent 
holding. Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

PROFESSOR STRONG AND THE TEACHERS ! 

OF GERMAN : A SUGGESTION. i 

I 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Whatever may be the result of the present war i 
in other respects, it is certain that one of its effects will 
be to diminish the number of German teachers of their 
own language in Britain. Indeed, apart from all other 
considerations, the unpopularity w'hich the barbarism of 
their countrymen has brought upon the name of German 
would render discipline impossible in any class of English \ 
pupils, cither at schools or universities. But it is to be 


hoped that the language and literature of our present 
enemies will still maintain its position in our educational 
curriculum, and that the place of the Teuton expounder 
of Teuton culture may be in future filled satisfactorily by 
our own countrymen. There are plenty of young scholars 
in this country who are well equipped for the teaching of 
modern languages; schools for their training have been 
established alike in our older and newer universities, and 
as it is important that such teachers should have studied 
abroad, it may be noted that courses of German are given 
at Zurich and other Sw'iss universities, as well as in those 
of Belgium and Holland. Students of modern languages 
in this country have been much discouraged by the fact 
that after all their endeavours to render themselves fit 
to teach these subjects they find that the school or univer¬ 
sity authorities exclude them in favour of a foreigner. I 
am glad to hear that the Liverpool University has had 
the courage to elect an Englishman as Professor of Ger¬ 
man, and I hope that this example may be imitated by 
other educational institutions. 

Those w'ho are responsible for the appointment of appli¬ 
cants to the post of teachers of modern languages seem to 
forget that the invariable practice in Germany and in 
France is to choose a German or a Frenchman as professor 
or as head teacher; under him an Englishman is per¬ 
mitted to serve as a kind of conversational coach with the 
title of “Lector,” but he receives small emoluments and 
not much consideration. The Continental authorities know 
well that a German who has mastered English will under¬ 
stand better than an Englishman the precise difficulties 
with which his pupils will have to contend in the process 
of learning our language, and surely the same considera¬ 
tion might have weight with us. I am, yours truly, 

H. A. Strong. 

Farnham Common, Slough. 

October 5. 


THE PRUSSIAN TERROR. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The series of State Papers issued by the Govern¬ 
ments of the Triple Entente have conclusively proved the 
blood-guiltiness of the German Government. But they 
will not be complete without the magnificent Open Letter 
lo the Kaiser which appeared in your issue of September 
26. Surely the most effective manner of bringing this 
masterly exposure before the attention of his Royal and 
Imperial Majesty will be to urge the British Foreign Office 
to issue the latter as an additional White Paper. Your 
obedient servant, H. Mortimer. 

Brighton, October 3, 1914. 

“SERVIA” OR “SERBIA”? 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Practically every English newspaper still continues 
to spell Serbia “Servia.” Everyone in England has taken 
kindly to “Petrograd,” no doubt as a compliment to our 
brave Russian allies, and as we find ourselves able to 
adopt this changed form so promptly, we might also pay 
a similar respect to the wish to the “Servians” to be 
knowm among us as “Serbs.” M. Petrovitch, Attache to 
the Serbian Roval Legation in London, tells us that the 
English language is the only one which instead of the cor¬ 
rect forms, “Serbia” and “Serbians,” uses the solecisms 
“Servia” and “Servians.” What the Serbs dislike is the 
implication that the name of their race is derived from the 
Latin root “servare,” from which servants and servitude 
are descended. “The corrupt form is extremely offensive 
to the people to whom it is applied, and should be aban- 
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cloned,” says M. Petrovitch. This being so, everyone who 
has read of the gallant deeds of the Serbian army will 
remember that 44 b,” and forget that peccant ”v.” Yours 
very faithfully, Algernon Ashton. 

10, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 

September 25, 1914. 


A PATRIOTIC LEAGUE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—May 1 , as a working man, suggest that the 
present is an opportune moment for the formation of a 
44 Patriotic League,” the objects of which would be to in¬ 
culcate a deeper love of our own country in the hearts of 
my fellow working men ; to assist and strengthen the re¬ 
cruiting movement by the aid of public meetings in our 
large industrial centres; and to put before the great mass 
of the people the real facts respecting the cause of the 
present war, etc., etc. 

The potentialities of such a League are, in my opinion, 
boundless, and its value or usefulness would not cease 
with the termination of the war, but w r ould be permanently 
effective in counteracting the evil and poisonous anti- 
English doctrines of fellows of the stamp of Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald and Keir Hardie. 

Hoping to see some move in the suggested direction, 
I am yours, etc., William Sims. 

98, Redgrave Street, Oldham. 

QUOTATION WANTED. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Where does the line, 

44 We mortal millions live alone,” 
come from? Can anv of vour fair readers recollect a strik- 
ing incident in connection with this line? Yours truly, 

QrcRisT. 
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Greatly reduced illustration 
of tbe Guinea Book ohoicely 
bound in genuine limp leather. 
Gilt edges. 


In addition to the vocabulary proper containing the latest 
words there are Glossaries by these noted authorities: 

Cbickht.— Lord Hawke (1901-1903); Captain of English XV in the 

Argentine (1910); Ex-Captain of " Old 
Aviation —Claude Grahame • While. Merchant Taylors M XV. 

Holder of the Gordon-Bennett Aviation Football—Association.— W. L. Tlmmla. 
Championship of the World Trophy. Secretary of the Corinthians Football 

Club. 

L \T" T “" k * _AOlh ° Dy P ' W “ dl "f Golf J&mei Braid. Op«. Champion 

World • Champion (1910-1911-1912-1915)- _ . 

(1901-3-^-5-10). 

Football— RuoaT.—J. E. Raphael, Old Motorinq. — H. Walter Btaner, Editor 

Oxford “Blue": English International of “ The Autocar." 


Major H. H. Wade, Editor of *'Tbe 

Array Review." 

Commander Charles N Robinson. R.N., 

Editor of tbe “ Navy and Army " (1903). 
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Professor Blr Arthur Qulller-Couch. Xing 

Edward VU. Professor of English Litera¬ 
ture In the University of Cambridge. 

Professor Oeorife Balntsbury. M.A..LL.D., 
D Litt., Prof essor of Rhetoric ar.d English 
Literature University of Edinburgh. 

frofessor Henry Cecil Kennedy Wyld. 

B.Litt , Oxon., Professor of English Lan¬ 
guage and Philology in tbe University of 
Liverpool. 

Professor 1 . Gollancx, M.A., Litt D., 
F.U A , University Professor of English 
Language and Literature, and Dean of tbe 
Faculty of Arts, King's College, Loudon. 

Frank W. Dyeon, P.R.S, I.L.D., Tbe 
Astronomer-Royal. 

Professor Fost r Watson. M.A., D.Litt., 
Professor of Education in the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
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Lord CHARLES BERE 8 F 0 RD:— 

•• The most excellent Dictionary I have ever 
yet seen It is typed in clear print, and it 
not only a full and complete dictionary, but 
eontains vivid illustrations of a most instruc¬ 
tive character." 


Makes an ideal possession. It is bound 
In genuine limp leather, stamped in gold, 
with gilt edges, an Edition de Luxe, and 
its many literary features make it an 
essential desk companion. 


THE ACADEMY’S” OFFER 


To all its readers “The Academy” is able, because of the War, to give the rare opportunity of possessing 
practically as a gift the Guinea Modern English Dictionary, the latest and ripest product of modern scholirsl> J P* 
Among its Editorial Contributors are such famous men as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (“ Q Professor Saintsburv. et: - 
At all booksellers this identical book — bound sumptuously in leather, like a Bible —cannot be had for less than H lN 
net. Special arrangements have been made by “ The Academy ” for a certain limited quantity of these books to te 
distributed to its readers for a sum of 8s. each, including postage. Application should be made on this form. 
can either be cut or copied out. 

FORM OF APPLICATION. 

To the Dictionary Department , 

“The Academy,” Rolls House, Breams Buildings, 

London, E.C. 

Dear Sirs, 

1 desire to have my name put on the list of applicants for the £1 is. Edition de Luxe Presentation 
Copies of the Modern English Dictionary, and enclose cheque (or postal order) for eight shillings in full payment 
including postage.—Yours faithfully, 

Name (Afr., Mrs ., or Miss) . 


Address . 

The Acadamy " guar An teen to return at once and in full the sum of 8s. to auy applicant wno. after receiving the Dictionary. is no 

completely satisfied with it. 


NOTE 


Published for the Proprietor by Wm. Dawson & Sons, Limited, at Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C. Branches 
in Canada ; Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg; in South Africa : Capetown, Johannesburg, and Durban. 
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“| SUBSCRIPTIONS Wanted (over 100 already promised) 

XUvU for new Poetry Magazine heralding higher ideals. Send 
6d. for Prospectus and specimen copy now. —••Alpha," Clarks. 
49, Great Portland Street, London. W _ 

UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW: 

Additional Examinerships. 

HE University Court of the University of Glasgow will shortly 
proceed to appoint an Additional Examiner in each of the 
subjects named :— 

For Degree Examinations— Scottish History and Literature. 
Geology, Zoology, Physiology, Surgery (Systematic and Clinical), 
Medicine (Systematic and Clinical), Divinity and Church History, and 
Hebrew and Biblical Criticism. 

For Preliminary Examinations —French. 

Particulars of the duties, emoluments, etc., may be had on applica¬ 
tion to the Secretary of the University Court. 

University of Glasgow. 

__ October, 1914._*_ 

OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING for LADIES. 

Rapid, systematic coaching. Six months' course from any date. 
Excellent introductions given. Telephone or write, the TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton Street, W. 

T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately done. tod. per i,oon 
words. Specimens and references.—Address, Miss Mf.sser, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 

ARGAINS IN BOOKS-— Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 
vols., half calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s.; Hamilton’s Parodies, 6 
vols., £2 10s. ; Lea's Sacerdotal Celibacy, 2 vols., 6s. 6d. ; Hughes' 
Dictionary of Islam, 25s. ; Aldington's trans. Golden Ass of Apullius, 
6s. 6d. Thackeray's Centenary Biographical Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s. ; 
Symonds Problem in Modern and Greek Ethics, 2 vols., ^3 10s. ; 
Joly's Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s. ; Morrison Painters of Japan, 

2 vols., £2 10s.; Lcland’s Gypsy Sorcery and Fortune Telling, 1891, 
30s. ; Chaffer's Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, 1912, 
42s. ; Grimm’s Fairy Talcs, large paper, illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. ; 
Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 142 vols., cloth, £16 16s. ; Porter's 
Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £2 3s. ; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 
vols., illustrated, £17 17s.; Gould's History Freemasonry, 3 thick 
vols., morocco binding, £2 2s., cost £6 6s. ; Dewhurst Im¬ 

pressionist Painting, 15s.; Habershon Records of Old London, 
Vanished and Vanishing, coloured plates, folio, £2 2s. ; Yeats' Col¬ 
lected Works, 8 vols., £2 3s.; Walpole’s Letters, large paper, 16 
vols., £7 1 os.; Oscar Wilde, by L. E. Ingleby, 12s. 6d., for 4s. 6d.; 
Ditchfield Vanishing England, 15s., for 6s. 6d. ; Landor's Lhasa, 2 
vols., new, 42s., for 14s. ; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 2 vols., Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, £5 13s. 6d., for 32s. Will take any good 
books in exchange for above.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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their own free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 
Particulars post free. 

Good Prospects for Active Agents. 
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6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
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Notes of the Week 


Amphibious Warfare 


A GREAT week in many respects! Germany is 
/ % electing to play on the grand scale the 

^ role of the Fat Boy in " Pickwick ” and 

to make the flesh of the whole British nation 
creep. The Kaiser’s command is now not “ To 
Paris ” or “ To Warsaw,” but “ To Calais at 
all costs,” in order that Germany may be free 
to invade England with the aid of the sub¬ 
marine and Zeppelin. It is first necessary to get to 
Calais, and what she would do then only her dis¬ 
ordered imagination can suggest. We feel inclined 
to ask, like the old lady in the arbour, though not 
in her tone of terror, “Bless us, what?” The Ger¬ 
mans have been held on the Yser by the Belgian and 
British forces (which include the Indians), and the 
slaughter has been terrible, with material advantage 
to the Allies. The German position on the coast has 
been rendered almost untenable by the fine work of 
the British Navy. Monitors have raked their trenches 
and blown their artillery to atoms. This is amphibious 
warfare with a vengeance, and the spoilers of Belgium 
do not like it. To the south the French have made 
progress, driving the enemy across the frontier in the 
neighbourhood of Nancy; in Poland the Russians 
have inflicted a heavy defeat on the German forces, 
who are apparently in full flight. The one source of 
comfort for Germany still comes from South Africa. 
Maritz and his fellow-rebels have been roughly handled 
and scattered, but de Wet and Beyers have taken up 
arms against the Crown. General Botha will give 
them short shrift. Germany has violated Portuguese 
territory in South-East Africa, and so added Portugal 
10 her enemies. 


* 


Germany and America 

All who know anything of the American Press would 
be disposed to credit the New York Evening Post with 
being the most sober and trustworthy of its daily repre¬ 
sentatives. When, therefore, the Evening Post charges 
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the British Censorship with suppressing facts and 
allowing false reports of Allied achievements to go 
forth, we can only wonder whether the Evening Post 
has lost its head or what the Censor has done to warrant 
this accusation. The Evening Post perhaps prefers the 
word of Count Bernstorff to that of the British Censor. 
Count Bernstorff is pursuing his egregious campaign, 
and is making himself a laughing-stock. He suggests 
that Germany may yet have to invade Canada, and if 
she does the Americans need have no fear that she will 
act in any way contrary to the Monroe Doctrine. Ger¬ 
many’s plighted word is not good enough for the 
Americans. The New York Herald remembers the scrap 
of paper which guaranteed Belgium. Germany’s “good 
faith” is a bigger menace than any threat of invasion 
cither to Canada or England. 

Bitter Sweets 

Sugar has played a much bigger part in our Imperial 
history than is generally recognised. It is to play an 
important part in Imperial fortunes now. Since the 
war began the Germans and Austrians have been adding 
materially to the resources of their Exchequers as the 
result of purchases of beet-sugar by Great Britain 
through neutral countries. The British authorities have 
known what was going on and have now made arrange¬ 
ments which will rob the enemy-producer of his profits 
without injury to the home consumer. Stocks have been 
accumulated, wherefrom we are not told, and beet 
sugar importation is prohibited. British refineries, 
which have been nearly driven out of existence by the 
bounties and foreign competition, will for a time, at 
any rate, be kept busy to their, fullest capacity. The 
West Indies and other British sugar-producing Colonies 
should benefit, for we cannot imagine that the Govern¬ 
ment seriously propose to exclude other than alien 
produce. Supplies are guaranteed so. that prices 
will be lowered rather than increased. The Fortnightly 
Review once spoke of the bitter-sweets of bounties: 
Germany and Austria will have a taste of those bitter- 
sweets now. 

Civilians and the Invader 

Professor T. E. Holland’s short letter in the Times 
of Tuesday on the right of civilians to take up arms 
against an invader should be studied by all who are 
not already in the ranks. The law is perfectly clear; 
individual civilians or any body of civilians not under 
military authority, and not easily distinguished as 
regular combatants, may not strike at the invader. 
We know what the Germans did even against the 
franc-tireur in 1870. The question is one which the 
average patriot never seems quite to grasp. If 
civilians wish to spare themselves and their friends 
from such horrors as the German is capable of inflict¬ 
ing on the slightest provocation, they should at once 
enrol themselves in some recognised force. It is their 
only hope; to refuse is to put themselves out of court 
as combatants in the extremity when they might want 
to fight. If that fact were fully realised, the recruits 
for Lord Kitchener’s new army would be greater in 
numbers than they are. 
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Germany’s World-Warning 

GENERAL VON BERNHARDI’S LATEST. 

Translated by J. Ellis Barker. 

III. 

England’s Alternative—Vassal or Ally ? 

When England joined the group of European Powers 
hostile to Germany, she embarked, apparently, on the only 
course by which she could preserve her old position in the 
world. How'ever, at the same time England challenged 
Germany and Germany’s allies to battle, and it is by no 
means certain w'hether that battle will be fought with 
peaceful weapons or with weapons of war, and w’hether 
it will end in England’s victory or in that of Germany. 
It is clear that an English victory would lead to certain 
dangers which might eventually lead to England s defeat. 

If England should decide to side w'ith Germany, she 
would first of all have to concede to Germany a position 
of absolute equality. She would have to give up many 
interests and she would have to share her pre-eminence 
with Germany. On the other hand, she would benefit. 
No dangers w’ould threaten her, for England and Ger¬ 
many combined would be able to oppose successfully the 
Powers of the whole world. 

Hitherto England has disdained to arrange peacefully 
her relations with Germany. She feels confident that she 
is strong enough to bear down Germany with the help of 
her allies, and to maintain her predominance over the 
Powders of the Old World. That is her leading idea. It 
induced her to join France and Russia in the Triple 
Entente, and it was that step, which was taken without 
compelling necessity and without having been challenged 
by an unfriendly act on Germany’s part, that has caused 
the political tension which at present dominates all 
Europe. This tension will not diminish until Anglo-Ger¬ 
man relations have become clearer. The Anglo-German 
tension naturally influences international politics in all 
their aspects, because English and German interests come 
into contact in every quarter of the world. Everywhere 
the States group themselves in accordance with their 
opinion as to whether their interests will be best safe¬ 
guarded if they arc on Germany’s or on England’s side. 

Extraordinary Proposals. 

There are two possibilities for arriving at an under¬ 
standing with England; such understanding must either 
be a permanent one or one of a limited nature. 

If a permanent understanding be desired, Germany’s 
important interests must be fully safeguarded. Nothing 
must remain which is apt to impede Germany’s necessary 
development. That demand leads to the condition that 
England must give up her claim to a predominant posi¬ 
tion throughout the world, which she raises at present, 
and that she recognises that Germany possesses equal 
rights side by side with her. 

England w r culd have to give Germany an absolutely 
free hand in all questions touching European politics, and 
agree beforehand to any increase of Germany’s power on 
the Continent of Europe which may ensue from the forma¬ 
tion of a CentraT European Union of Powders, or from a 
German w r ar with France. England would have to agree 
that she would no longer strive to prevent by her diplomacy 
the expansion of Germany’s colonial empire, as long as 
such development would not take place at England’s cost. 
She would further have to agree to any possible change 
of the map of North Africa that might take place in 
Germany’s or Italy’s favour. England would further 
have to bind herself that she would not hinder Austria’s 
expansion in the Balkan Peninsula. She would have to 


offer no opposition to Germany’s economic expansion in 
Asia Minor, and she would have to make up her mind 
that she would no longer oppose the development of Ger¬ 
many’s sea pow’er by the acquisition of coaling stations. 

As the concessions enumerated in the foregoing would 
in no case involve a material sacrifice on England's part, 
but would only mean the unconditional acknowledgment 
and benevolent support of Germany’s natural expansion, 
Germany on her part would be able to bind herself that 
she would in return give equally benevolent and energetic 
support in promoting England’s interests. 

It must remain an open question whether such an under¬ 
standing should take the form of an alliance. By its 
nature it would be equivalent to an alliance, and on the 
basis of such an understanding England and Germany 
could peacefully arrange their economic interests through¬ 
out the world. Such an agreement w’ould create an 
irresistible force, which would necessarily promote the 
development of both nations. It would create a civilising 
factor which would advance human progress. It would 
go a long way to banish war and the fear of war, or at 
least diminish its dangers. If England in this way 
attaches herself to the Triple Alliance, European peace 
would be assured, and a powerful counterpoise would be 
created to the growing influence of the United States. 
Anglo-German co-operation would also diminish the 
pressure of East European Slavism, which is scarcely a 
factor that promotes civilisation, and the Yellow r Peril 
would find in this combination an irresistible obstacle. 

England must become Subservient to Germany. 

It is obvious that an Anglo-German understanding 
would have the most far-reaching advantages, not only 
for England and Germany, but for all civilisation. At 
the same time, it is clear that England would have to 
change her entire policy. The basis of all negotiations 
between England and Germany would have to be the de¬ 
mand that England would have to leave the Triple 
Entente, and would have to effect a redistribution of her 
Fleet. After all, it must be clear to everyone endowed 
with intelligence, that Germany can never arrive at really 
close and cordial relations w r ith England as long as 
England is allied w’ith Germany’s enemies. Besides. 

Germanv could never have confidence in the honesty of 

+ * 

England’s peaceful assurances as long as the whole 
British Fleet is concentrated in the North Sea and kept 
ready for* a war w ith Germany. 

An Anglo-German War is Necessary and Unavoidable. 

We must try to make the best of things as they are. 
The tension between England and Germany will remain 
either until their differences are decided by w r nr, or until 
one of the two States voluntarily abandons its policy and 
pretensions. As such an abandonment to the claims and 
pretensions of England would mean for Germany a com¬ 
plete sacrifice of her political and national future, we must 
make up our mind to contemplate the possibility that 
either England tenders Germany her hand in order to 
arrive at an understanding with us, or that she forces us 
to defend our justified national claims by force of arms. 

We can enlarge our colonial possessions and acquire a 
sufficiency of colonies fit for the settlement of white men. 
Much may be done by peaceful means. At the same 
time, it is clear that England will undoubtedly oppose all 
colonial acquisitions of Germany which will really increase 
our power, and that she will, with all the means at her 
disposal, endeavour to prevent us acquiring coaling 
stations and naval bases abroad. Colonies fit for the 
settlement of white men will in anv case not be obtainable 
without war with other States. 

Wherever we look, everywhere the road leading to the 
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accomplishment of our purposes by peaceful means is 
blocked. Everywhere we are placed before the choice 
either of abandoning our aims, or of fighting for the 
accomplishment of our purpose. An understanding with 
England would, of course, promote our aims and would 
diminish the necessity of war. However, such an under¬ 
standing cannot, as has been shown, be reckoned with. 
England’s hostility to Germany is founded upon the poli¬ 
tical system of that country, and we only do harm to our 
most important interests if we strive to bring about an 
understanding. 

Exactly as Bismarck clearly recognised in his time that 
the healthy development of Prussia and Germany was 
possible only after a final settlement between these two 
countries, every unprejudiced man must have arrived at 
the conviction to-day that Germany’s further development 
as a world power is possible only after a final settlement 
with England. Exactly as a cordial alliance between 
Germany and Austria was only possible after Austria’s 
defeat in 1866, we shall arrive at an understanding with 
England, which is desirable from every point of view, 
only after we have crossed swords with that country. As 
long as Germany does not consider this necessity as a 
leading factor in its Foreign Policy, we shall be con¬ 
demned to failure in all important matters of foreign 
policy. 

■ 

An Open Letter to General Joffre 

S IR,—There are two sayings in England which, 
conventional though they be, 1 may perhaps be 
permitted to repeat to you. One is : “The world knows 
nothing of its greatest men”; the other: “The occasion 
brings the man.” At the end of July few perhaps in 
France outside the army and the Government, hardly 
one, if any, in England, knew more than the name of 
Joffre. Your services have been considerable, your 
reputation among those who have special opportunities 
for studying the work of soldiers and sailors was un¬ 
doubtedly of the highest; but, for all the information 
the world at large had, you sprang out of space pretty 
much as did Admiral Sir John Jellicoe. It is so long 
ago since you were momentarily famous as the captor 
of Timbuctoo that you have practically been forgotten. 
You have not climbed to first place with the aid 
of the limelight. One thinks of the prancing 
Boulanger and the hero of the mob he was; 
one thinks of others who might be named but shall 
be spared; and can only feel that democracies keep 
their best behind a veil to be brought out when crises 
demand. What the end will be of this monster—and 
monstrous—war Mars himself might hesitate to suggest; 
some of us may feel we can shrewdly guess, and we 
profoundly believe and fervently pray that history will 
have to include your name with that of Turenne and 
Napoleon among the generals whose genius has led 
France to victory. There have been mutterings in criti¬ 
cism of your strategy by folk who have never given an 
hour to strategical studies in their lives; they would 
probably have been equally disposed to criticism were 
you fighting to-day on the Rhine instead of on the 
Aisne, the Oise and the Meuse. I pay no heed to them. 
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So far—and if I can read between the lines of Sir 
John French’s reports I believe he would endorse my 
view—it seems to me your strategy has been superb. 
It is futile to ask, “Where would Joffre be but for 
plucky little Belgium and the British Expeditionary 
Force?” The answer is obvious: “You based your 
strategy on the knowledge that they would have to be 
reckoned with.” None knows better than you, I am 
sure, what you and France owe to Belgium and Great 
Britain. Equally certain is it that Europe—even, may 
be, the Kaiser and von Kluck—recognise that in you 
Germany, with her army reputed to be the finest in the 
world, met a master-mind. History affords no more 
remarkable instance of the seizure of what Bismarck 
called the psychological moment than the sudden turn 
of the Allies on General von Kluck on September 5. 
The War Lords of Germany, foiled from the start in 
their time-table, were foiled in the very act, as it 
seemed, of laying their hands upon their objective. The 
idea that France could produce a generalissimo capable 
of turning the tables upon the flower of Germany’s 
army certainly never entered the head of the Kaiser and 
his Staff. And, sir, just as you led them on till you 
were ready to strike hard at the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber, so some of us are trusting that you have induced 
von Kluck to dig himself in between Soissons and Lille 
till you are ready to deal another shattering blow at 
German invincibility. May you have such surprises in 
store for the enemy as Turenne and Napoleon inflicted 
upon him! 

As with England, so with France: every day is of 
value to her in perfecting her arrangements for the 
decisive action. People say France was not ready— 
that was not your fault. You are likened to Lord 
Kitchener as a military organiser—there is little resem¬ 
blance to K. of K. in your simple character of country 
gentleman—and if you had had your way France 
would have been prepared to the last button. 
“Thorough” with you, as with Lord Kitchener, is the 
word, and if all was not thorough with France when 
war burst upon her the explanation must be found in 
the difference of conditions under which leaders in self- 
governing communities work from those which permit 
autocracy to give effect to its views. Democracy 
treasures its privileges, but sometimes has to pay dearly 
for them. Where would the German army be now if 
a Kitchener had been autocrat in England and a Joffre 
autocrat in France during these last half-dozen years? 

To you, and to a few kindred spirits, France owes 
her salvation to-day. We are rapidly approaching the 
centenary year of Waterloo, when the greatest military 
genius the world has ever known suffered final eclipse. 
The century has hardly added to the military renown 
of France; her deficiencies culminated in 1870-1; in 
that time of bitter memories you were just old enough 
to take your place with the army which emerged from 
the conflict not merely beaten, but broken. Your 
thoughts to-day must go back to that unhappy time, 
and you will have reflected that you little imagined it 
would be your good fortune to lead France forty-three 
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years later in the great war which should remove the 1 
stain from her escutcheon. When Napoleon was dying ! 
he is said to have remarked that he was about to join his 
faithful generals: “We shall talk of our art with 
Frederic, Turenne, Conde, Caesar, Hannibal.” Turenne ! 
was ever in his thoughts; the great glory of French 
arms under Turenne, won over the very fields which the 
Allied troops now cover, was achieved under military 
conditions not much further removed from those in 1 

1 

which Napoleon brought the greater part of Europe to » 
its knees than were the Napoleonic from those in which 
you are fighting to-day. What would Napoleon have 1 
done with the millions you control, spread over a front 
of 250 miles or more? It is a strange and dramatic fate 
that where Europe was fighting France a century ago 
to prevent Napoleon from achieving his ambition to be 
a world-conqueror, France should now be in the van 
of the movement to prevent the Prussians whom he 
subjugated from realising for themselves his ambition. 

In the interests not of France only, but of civilisation, ! 
may unqualified success attend you in your high • 
mission. I am, sir, your obedient 

Carneades, Junior. ! 


The Merry Walloon 

By W. A. Barr 

N the city of Liege there is—or was—a certain little 
garden cafe where one might sit during the evening 
and imbibe, together with the excellent Belgian beer, 
several equally excellent, though unfamiliar, ideas 
touching the Belgian people in general and the Li£geois 
in particular. 

One cannot say that these people are highly strung 
or nervous in the ordinary sense, but they are marvel¬ 
lously quick of mood, quicker even than the French, 
whom they resemble a little less than they resemble our 
own Irish—both Gallic and Celtic blood flows in their 
veins. Here are these merry fellows sitting with their 
Wives and daughters, laughing and talking and clink¬ 
ing their glasses, as peaceful in demeanour as Mr. 
Carnegie himself could wish. A single word would 
have them on their feet, aflame; not shaking their fists 
or clamouring to heaven for vengeance, but quiet and j 
angry and ready for work. When a Belgian mob 
means murder, it does not rush about hurling impreca¬ 
tions, it goes and does what it means to do. j 

Up and down the fine boulevards, on this pleasant 
summer evening that I speak of, the youth of the city 
1&, en promenade , two and four and ten abreast, arm ! 
in arm, orderly and quiet. For the most part they are 
\ oung artisans from the innumerable factories of 
Liege, for this town, with its leafy parks and splendid 
squares, its monumental public buildings, its atmo¬ 
sphere so fresh and clear, is in reality a Sheffield, a • 
Manchester, a Birmingham, and a Coventry rolled into 
one, and a Newcastle as well, for coal mines extend : 

1 

under the very city itself. 

These young fellows are well set up, strong, clean, 
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and good-looking; but though they are so quiet and 
well-behaved, there is a certain truculence in their 
bearing, a glint in the eye as they pass a stranger, 
which tells quite plainly that its possessor would not be 
at all averse from a little rough-and-tumble if it could 
be engineered. And truculence sits well on your Wal¬ 
loon, for he can carry it; there lies beneath it a Pride 
cf Race which is not the empty conceit of an upstart. 

The Walloon is not an advertiser, but if you can 
contrive to win his confidence and to read between his 
lines, as it were, you will gain some interesting infor¬ 
mation; you will get the impression that he was old in 
the history of war long before Providence, in some 
quaint fancy, elected that Prussia should breed one 
real warrior with a practicable brain, at a psychologi¬ 
cal moment. The consequent ability of the stolid 
Prussians to overcome for a while a brilliant though 
; disorganised military nation like the French was calcu¬ 
lated, hints the Walloon, to turn the head of any child, 
particularly if the child were a little stupid and lack¬ 
ing in imagination. Thus our friend has little but 
contempt for the modern Prussian officer, whose so- 
called pride, he says, is but inane vanity based rather 
upon the aesthetic effect of a little flaxen moustache 
and prettily kept finger-nails than upon any military 
prowess. So says the Walloon, and being one of 
Nature’s own fighting men, he knows a soldier when hi 
sees one. When you speak of the trained hordes of 
Imperial Germany in comparison with his own little 
army, the Walloon shrugs his shoulders; his contempt 
turns not to fear but to hatred; a railway train, he 
avers, can run over a man; but a man has derailed a 
train before to-day. 

You will find him immensely tickled by the Pan- 
Gcrman Idea, for he has a sense of humour. "If 
Europe were a nursery,” says the Walloon, “that 
would be all very well, but those people make a grave 
mistake who believe that the world began in 1870/' 
The Walloon is old in battle; in victory and defeat. 
Of many races it may be said that their history is a 
history of war, but two characteristics make the Wal¬ 
loon, as he fights his way through history, wellnigh 

unique. He has never fought for conquest, and he has 

• 

never acknowledged defeat. Many have been the at¬ 
tempts to conquer him, many the periods during which 
he has suffered cruel oppression. In i486, for instance, 
these citizens of Liege saw their wives and daughters 
taken to the middle of the Meuse and drowned like rats 
by the barge-load. But the cold-blooded barbarism 
that would have broken the heart of any common race 
never once succeeded with the Walloon; he will not 
stay oppressed for any appreciable time. So con¬ 
stantly and so successfully has he made life unbearable 
for his rulers, be they Spanish, French, Austrian or 
German, that until the nations, in sheer desperation, 
guaranteed his independence, he bore the reputation of 
being the most turbulent person in the whole of 
Europe. 

And as soon as ever he had gained that freedom for 
which he had struggled unceasingly from the time of 
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CiEsar onwards, he proved himself one of the most 
peaceful and competent people in the world. So short 
is the memory of man, that surprise is expressed' when 
this peace-loving race asserts for the hundredth time 
its determination to remain independent, and for weeks 
holds a ring of forts intact against overwhelming 
force. 

The unboastful Walloon, I fancy, is a little piqued 
at our surprise. 

“What of this matter ?” he says. ‘‘They were only 
Prussians. If our men had not been tumbling asleep 
for very weariness even as they pulled their triggers, 
think you those crawling ones would have got into the 
city yet ?” 

That is the spirit of the Walloon. At large it is a 
bad principle to hold your enemy in contempt, but the 
Walloon is a law unto himself; only a dead Walloon 
has any respect for his enemy. And the women arc 
iike the men. 

So much for the Walloon in war. Once more he has 
gained the whole world’s respect. If we have enough 
sense to remember his efficiency until peace breaks out 
again, we might do worse than to examine a few of his 
ideas in the realm of social science, for his efficiency 
is not confined to the defending of forts. But one must 
go to him and inquire; for in peace, as in war, the 
Walloon is a worker, not a talker, and he is too busy 
lor the welfare of Belgium to undertake missionary 
work for the benefit of other nations. 


As practically everyone is aware, Murray’s Guide 
Books, while unsurpassable as guides, contain the 
fullest general information in regard to the various 
countries with which they deal. Among those of 
special interest to readers who wish to be adequately 
posted up in the geography, history, and national 
characteristics of the States involved in the present 
struggle, a number of volumes might be named. In the 
first place at present would come Belgium and Hol¬ 
land. Then might follow the various important sections 
dealing with Germany (four volumes). There are 
three guides to France, to one of which, dealing with 
Northern France from Belgium westwards, especial at¬ 
tention might be called. There are also the volumes on 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, Norway, Sweden, and Den¬ 
mark. The remarkable series of maps and plans in¬ 
cluded in each guide adds to its value. 


Arms and a Bishop 

I "'HE Archbishop of Canterbury has recently written 
a public letter bearing upon the duties of the 
clergy as non-combatants in time of war. With regard 
to this much-discussed problem, another interesting 
letter has lately fallen into my hands. It is a printed 
ciicular, dated “Westminster, May 1st, 1798,“ sent 
round by the Bishop of Rochester, to the clergy of 
his diocese. The address, with elaborateness unneces¬ 
sary in the present day, runs: — 

To 

The Reverend the Vicar of Plumstead, 

Woolwich. 

Rochester. Kent. 

The year 1798 was a very critical date in English his¬ 
tory. Although our Navy had won laurels at the battles 
of June 1 and of Cape St. Vincent, yet in April there 
had been mutinies in the fleets at Spithead and the 
Nore, and the French and Dutch navies were combining 
for an invasion of the country. 

The composition of the letter palpitates, for all the 
dignity of its wording, with the agitation of the times. 
The punctuation is peculiar, and no rule, except appa¬ 
rently emotion, seems to regulate the use of capitals. 
It begins with praise of the clergy for their conduct in 
the perilous days: — 

Reverend Brother, 

I have observed with much satisfaction the zeal, 
which is displayed by the Clergy of my Diocese in 
common with our Brethren in all parts of the King¬ 
dom, to take an active part in the defence of the 
country, against an Enemy, who threatens to come 
with a prodigious army, to depose our King, to 
plunder our Property, to enslave our Persons, and 
to overthrow our Altars. . . 

This striking opening may perhaps arouse too mar¬ 
tial a spirit in the breasts of his clergy, so the Bishop 
administers a check: — 

It is however to be remembered, that the offices of 
Religion never are of more importance, than in times 
of Public Danger . . . when our prayers for God’s 
merciful protection of our Country should be offered 
up with unremitted assiduity and redoubled ardor. 

The times, though, call for extraordinary measures, 
s< > the Bishop admits that— 

It becomes a question of considerable importance, 
in what manner the parochial clergy may, with pro¬ 
priety, co-operate in the preparations, at this time 
carried on, for the reception of the Enemy. 

He then quotes the resolutions which were arrived at 
in a conference between “Our Venerable Primate, the 
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Lord Archbishop of Canterbury/’ and the other 
Bishops; namely, that it was unadvisable for the clergy 
to accept commissions in the Army or to undertake 
military training, yet at the same time, in the event of 
invasion or insurrection, it was the duty oT every clergy¬ 
man to give his assistance in repelling both. 

So far the Bishop has written somewhat under re¬ 
straint; he now launches out into an expression of his 
own opinion. He admits that war is a 4 ‘sinful prac¬ 
tice,” but declares that “in every individual instance, 
the guilt lies principally at the Aggressor’s door.” (He 
would speak with no uncertain voice in these days!) 
Leaving generalities, the Bishop next comes to the prac¬ 
tical question of what duties his clergy should perform. 
“Upon this point,” says he, “I mean to speak out my 
mind very plainly.” 

There will be many ways in which a Clergyman 
may be useful, besides that of actual military service. 
In directing, for instance, and superintending the 
removal of the Women and Children, and of the Old 
and Infirm, to places of safety, in advising the 
method and pointing out the route of driving off the 
live-stock; in over-seeing the destruction of such 
things as cannot be removed, and would be service¬ 
able to the Enemy if they were left to fall into their 
hands. . . Whenever this Moment of Jeopardy and 
Peril shall arrive, every Clergyman must judge for 
himself, in what way he may be most useful. 

Now the Bishop can hold himself in no longer—evi¬ 
dently his instincts are on the side of fighting. Whilst 
admitting that as a general rule a clergyman should not 
fight, he adds : — 

When the case shall be otherwise, as often no 
doubt it will, he must not, with a safe conscience he 
cannot, decline his share in the common danger. His 
country in this crisis will have a right to his best 
services, in any and every way, even if the best 
service to be performed by him should be (as in many 
instances will happen) to level the Musquet or trail 
the Pike. 

Gird yourself therefore without scruple for the 
Battle, in this holv cause, when the occasion shall 
call, nothing doubting, but that the God whom we 
serve and our enemies defy, will teach the hands of 
his servants to war, and their fingers to fight. 

The doughty Bishop ends by requesting the earnest 
prayers of his clergy “in the hour of trial which seems 
to be coming upon the Christian World,” and signs 
himself “Your loving Brother, Samuel Roffens.” 

At a time such as the present this letter cannot fail 
to be interesting; its sober but vigorous spirit is 
thoroughly characteristic of the best Englishmen of its 
age, and the man who wrote it, for all his moderation, 
may surely worthily be ranked with his predecessors, 
the fighting Bishops who played so great a part in 
withstanding the invaders of their country. 

G. Horne. 


A lecture upon “The War, its origin, and the coun¬ 
tries devastated by it,” has been prepared by Mr. James 
Baker, F.R.G.S. The author is giving this lecture 
without charge wherever the proceeds are promised for 
Red Cross Funds. 
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The Crisis Among Women 

W E have settled into the state of being at war with 
wonderful adaptability. Our whole range of 
interests and occupations has altered in character; the 
confines of our horizon are determined by the area of 
the European battlefields. We think of bloodshed, 
destruction and death with a calmness which is startling 
if we pause to consider it. But the majority of women 
have little time in which to take stock of their outlook. 
The hours are full of energies of every description. 
Organisation, secretarial work, Red Cross, Refugee or 
Distress Committees leave barely time to read the news 
from the front or of home undertakings. The woman 
of leisure has become the hardest worker of the present 
regime. 

The only unemployed are those who by the inevitable 
law of necessity must be workers. To them labour 
means bread and independence and self-respect. Want 
of it signifies suffering, charity, dependence on others, 
and too often a shameful alternative for the support of 
life itself. 

The war in its progress brings us face to face with 
innumerable and exceedingly complex problems. Our 
national difficulties have been increased by the presence 
of thousands of the enemy in our midst, by the housing 
of the refugees, by the constant stream of wounded. 
All these problems and many others have been faced 
with splendid courage and ability by the Government 
and the host of officials, paid and honorary, who work 
them out to a successful conclusion. That of the un¬ 
employment of women in our midst was one of the 
earliest evil consequences of the war to be recognised 
and, it was believed, dealt with efficiently. After the 
lapse of many weeks it is everywhere brought to our 
notice again, and the means used for its remedy and 
prevention seem wholly inadequate. The condition of 
affairs proves more urgent and apparently hopeless than 
at the onset, before any steps were taken to improve it. 

Such a state of things is illogical, uneconomic, and 
unnecessary. On the one hand, we hear of thousands 
of young women, the majority of them skilled workers, 
needing employment; on the other hand, of funds 
which have been raised for the express purpose of deal¬ 
ing with this condition, and of others whose intention 
is the alleviation of distress of any kind. Of the 
former, the Queen’s Fund alone, at the time of writing, 
amounts to ,£78,000. At the same time, in the columns 
of the selfsame papers which bring unemployment to 
our notice, are hundreds of advertisements for women 
with domestic qualifications. Again, we hear of diffi¬ 
culties consequent on the discharge of foreign waiters 
from the staffs of large hotels. It would be carrying 
patriotism one step further to refuse men of age for 
military service and to fill such gaps with women, whose 
natural capacity would soon enable them to become 
competent waitresses. With regard to the funds sub¬ 
scribed for this purpose, there seems little to show in 
return for the amount raised. Our contention is that 
such money should not be hoarded or doled out 
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charity, but invested in such schemes as would show 
the highest return of interest and benefit the greatest 
number. That which has been accomplished, worthy j 
as it is, bears the stamp of the amateur and the bene- j 
factor. Work has been given whose immediate object | 
is the alleviation of other suffering, as in the making 1 
of baby-clothes, cradles, etc., by women trained to such 
labour or not. This is estimable as charity, but im¬ 
practicable as business, since it provides no avenue for 
the future independence of those employed. Such a 
use of money provided for a specific purpose is un- : 
economic. What is needed is the founding of fresh 
businesses with such a capital which may bring their 
own profits and provide for increasing numbers of 
workers. Here there appears to be an unique oppor- ; 
tunity for the business-women of England who have 1 
retired on a competence or it may be a fortune, and who 
are now engaged in furthering the various charities of 
the districts in which they live. The greatest account 
to which their business capacity could be turned would 
be the organisation of channels by which capital (in the 
shape of these huge funds) and labour could be brought ■ 
into productive partnership. It will be argued that the 1 
demand for luxuries for which women's businesses so ] 
often cater is submerged. There is still, however, a 
wide market for the fancy goods of every description 
that have been so largely supplied by the Continent 
in the past, to mention one branch of industry alone. 

To treat of the second illogical position—viz., the 
unsupplied demand for female service which still exists 
—a worthy investment of a portion of this money would 
be the foundation of training colleges which should 
produce really efficient female clerks, secretaries, travel¬ 
lers, stenographers, etc., instead of the half-trained 
army of women in our midst, whom the owners of com¬ 
mercial houses rightly decline to use. After the war, 
with its terrible depletion of our able men, it will rest 
with the women of England to play an important part 
in commerce and education if we are to maintain our 
status. Let us employ the interval in fitting them for 
this work. There are old college women with the neces¬ 
sary qualifications who would gladly undertake the 
founding of such institutions in conjunction with those 
who possess commercial training. The domestic side of 
these colleges could be so worked as to provide training 
for girls of a lower grade in service, and the whole 
thing might be conducted on principles which should 
restore the wholesome ideal of the dignity of labour. 

Let us realise the great truth that all are one flesh, that 
every girl and woman in England has her right to food 
and clothing, to knowledge and the possibility of self- 
advancement; that it is the duty of those with more 
money or more leisure or more capacity to see that the 
less dowered are given their opportunity in life. This 
is not philanthropy or charity. It is sound economic 
principle. In these unemployed a great force is lying 
idle, capable of being converted into wealth, produc- ! 
tiveness, efficiency. Let us not rest until this has been 
accomplished. 1 


REVIEWS 

Genius as Victor 

The Man of Genius. By HERMANN TURCK, Ph.D. 
^A. and C. Black. 12s. 6d. net.) 

T HE strong personality of men of genius has often 
misled the world into the conclusion that genius is 
a form of egotism. Dr. Tiirck’s aim is to show that 
exactly the opposite is the case. The man of genius is 
an idealist. He puts aside personal interest, subjec¬ 
tivity and self-seeking, as hostile to truth. His love of 
truth is purely objective, the single-eyed interest in the 
thing itself. Self-seeking blinds perception, and hides 
the truth. The narrow-minded man is blind, because 
he regards everything in relation to his own person. 
He is altogether a subjective egoist. He lives in him¬ 
self. He cannot understand that objectivity or love of 
truth and of the ideal is the secret of all genius, and 
also of artistic intuition. For him the words of Byron 
are meaningless: 

I live not in myself, but 1 become 
Portion of that around me. 

Or, as Schopenhauer said: “Genius is simply the com- 
pletest objectivity." 

The man of genius sees in persons and things not 
only what they are, but what they ought to be. That 
is “the Platonic Idea," Schopenhauer's “Object of 
Art." The search for truth and love is the pursuit of 
the ideal, and the avoidance of that false realism 
which deceives the subjective egoist, who sees in nature 
as in the characters and fates of men only what is 
defective or faulty, just because he is satisfied with a 
hasty, superficial and casual impression. He is con¬ 
cerned with things only so far as they bear some rela¬ 
tion to his selfish will, his own way in life. But the 
objective interest and love of truth possessed by the 
man of genius enable him to see, not the failure, but 
the ideal which ought to be. His outlook, therefore, 
is far removed from mere subjective egoism. Start¬ 
ing from these premises, Dr. Tiirck has written a re¬ 
markable series of essays on manifestations of genius 
and freedom of mind. A general and scientific in¬ 
quiry into artistic enjoyment, philosophical aspiration 
and pragmatism in relation to God and the world lead 
on to his very clever investigation of concrete 
examples. Of these, the best are Shakespeare's Con¬ 
ception of Genius in “Hamlet," and Goethe's Self- 
Representation in “Faust." A vigorous philippic is 
directed against the pseudo-philosophy of Stirner, 
Nietzsche, and Ibsen. The plays of Ibsen are sub¬ 
jected to a searching criticism. An essay which at the 
present time will arouse much interest and attention is 
the original study of Temporal Super-humanity in 
Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon. 

Most people are wont to regard great conquerors as 
selfish egoists, because they were utterly regardless of 
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others in the pursuit of their vast schemes. Dr. Tiirck, 
however considers that they began as great ideal¬ 
ists, even if a later degeneration showed itself in 
the direction of egoism and a false super-humanity. 
Napoleon was an example of that curious “dual 
nature** of men of genius, pointed out by Fournier, and 
alluded to by Napoleon himself in conversation with 
Madame Remusat. We are inclined to add that in the 
Cicrman Emperor to-day the world is witnessing the 
morbid degeneration of Nietzsche’s temporal super- 
humanity combined with an egoism which exhibits the 
extreme of megalomania. 


Fiction 

1 he Wife of Sir Isaac Harman. By H. G. WELLS. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 

I F we had once a sincere belief that Mr. Wells was 
going to take a very high place among the novelists 
—a place, in its way, as secure and as fine as that held 
by the great Victorians—it w r as because his best work 
began to show a quality of human comprehension that 
was significant. That belief is now being steadily 
crushed, for the spoiling of Mr. Wells as an artist pro¬ 
ceeds apace. His repeated endeavours to combine the? 

lecture-hall or the class in economics with his storv 

¥ 

leads continually to disappointment, and there is a 
lack of proportion about this latest book which gives 
no particular hope that the author will pursue the 
vanishing spirit of art. 

The story, of course, is good. Sir Isaac, self-made 
proprietor of many Stores and Tea-shops; his wife, 
superior, restless, concerned for the welfare of the girls 
lie employs; Mr. Brumley, concerned about the happi¬ 
ness of Lady Harman, offering advice, sympathy, teas 
in the country—these are the principal characters; but 
there is nothing repellent about this quite harmless 
triangle. The chief interest lies in the scheme for the 
“Hostels” for the tea-shop girls—places which Lady 
Harman designed as jolly, cosy homes, but which her 
husband, with sets of rules and fines, a system and a 
matron, turned into comfortless institutions. The pro¬ 
gress of this scheme, its difficulties, the girls them¬ 
selves, Mrs. Pembrosc, the grim, methodical matron— 
these things make rich comedy; nor must we omit 
Lady Harman’s spasmodic interlude of window-smash¬ 
ing in an hour of rebellion, and the delightful pictures 
of her friends, Lady Beach-Mandarin, Agatha 
Alimony, and Susan. Mr. Brumley, ever hovering, 
is a poor figure and quite unconvincing. At the last, 
lie completely alienates our sympathies by crying 
hysterically when Lady Harman—her husband having 
conveniently died—refuses him. She, by a sudden 
impulse, kisses the pathetic figure, and we can only 
hope that she then leaves him as abruptly as the story 
leaves us, for he was quite unworthy of her. Shorn 
of its discussions and digressions, this novel would 


have been simpler and stronger; as it is, it stays on the 
level of the “interesting” fiction of the year. 

“ The Cost of a Promise ” (Hodder and Stough¬ 
ton, 6s.) is a powerful story which Mrs. Bailhc 
Reynolds tells extremely well. Its weirdness and 
tragedy, its humour and pathos, cannot fail to enter¬ 
tain the reader from start to finish. The author re¬ 
lates successively the making of the promise, its keep 
ing, and its cost; and the conclusion she deftly reaches 
is, when one comes to consider it, the only logical way 
out of a situation beset with difficulties. This is the 
more to be welcomed, as it provides quite naturally 
a very charming and happy ending. The theme runs 
mainly upon precociousness and heredity, especially 
a supposed homicidal taint, as personified in a child 
of ten, the daughter of a French father and an Eng¬ 
lish mother. In her presentment of this young giri 
Mrs. Reynolds has overstepped the bounds of pro¬ 
bability. Making all allowance for her parentage- 
her near male forbears were revolutionaries—and hr: 
baneful surroundings at that tender age, with an irre 
eoncilable Socialistic village cobbler as chief instructor, 
it is difficult to imagine that one so young as Ger¬ 
maine should speak and act in the way she is made 
to do in these pages, especially when the culminating 
action is a deliberate attempt at murder in the dead 
of night without the slightest provocation. Surely, 
even descent from an aunt of Charlotte Corday, and 
a mind perverted by ill-teaching, are insufficient to turn 
a child not yet in her teens into a murderous revo¬ 
lutionary. However, when dealing with this psycho¬ 
logical question the author may have had data for her 
deduction, and hence be justified in creating an 
“ infant phenomenon.” At the end, we are happy 
to be able to say, Germaine emerges “ in every respev* 
perfectly normal.” And she marries the man whose 
heart she had tried to reach with a dagger in another 

wav. 
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The Theatre 

“The Cost” 

A DRAM A which sets out to deal with the immediate 
problems of England in a war-struggle of 
hitherto unknown horror and importance cannot lx 
judged exactly as a work of art. But, considered 
from the point of view of the moment, Mr. Temple 
Thurston’s play, “The Cost,” at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, is valuable, extremely clever, and splendidly 
acted. A well-to-do business family makes the saint 
sort of absurd efforts that we all do, and behind 
this spectacle is enacted the quite natural tragedy 
of the eldest, almost elderly, son, John Wood- 
house (Mr. Owen Nares), who has made his nani' 
as a profound writer in the field of ethics. When bad 
news comes upon England he finds that by enlisting 
he can influence at least three good men towards the 
country’s service. His wife is about to have her fir>’ 
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child; his new book promises to be a great achievement. 
But he gives up everything so that" he can serve his 
country in warfare, an art which, of course, he does 
not understand. The result is not death, but disable¬ 
ment for his predestined work. That, it seems to us, 
would have been enough, but the author makes his 
hero, who is perfectly convincing, perhaps by reason of 
the deep feeling and sincerity of Mr. Nares, tell us that 
war will always be with us, that all the arts and philo¬ 
sophy that we have long since loved are as 
naught, that our hopes of civilisation have been 
a foolish dream, that the only real thing is 
war—which must hardly be spoken of in detail. 
There are contradictions in the play, but all the 
human detail is excellently worked out; the characteri¬ 
sation is clearly cut and apropos. The ironic comedy 
of life as it is at the moment is fully dealt with, but 
for most people “The Cost” will be rife with tears, 
produced by the dramatist with intention; their cause 
is voiced by the admirable Major Paget of Mr. Athol 
Stewart, who more than hints that if the nation had 
listened to Lord Roberts years ago the present situa¬ 
tion could have been avoided. But we drift from the 
playhouse to a larger theatre. In any case, everyone 
should make a point of seeing “The Cost” and the 
powerful and artistic acting of Mr. Frederick Ross, 
M iss Mary Rorke, Mr. Jack Hobbs, and the other 
accomplished people who vitalise the drama. 

Egan Mew. 


“His House in Order” 

HAVING been compelled, five weeks ago, to reproach 
the excellent management of the St. James’s Theatre 
i*«r producing a play unworthy of their talents, it is a 
pleasure to congratulate Sir George Alexander and his 
company on the revival of Sir Arthur Pinero’s clever 
character-study. “His House in Order” affords scope for 
the finest acting, and it is fortunate that many of those 
who interpreted the play originally are again available. 
We cannot imagine any other company giving it half 
the reality and vivacity; Sir George has obviously one 
o- his favourite parts in Hilary Jcsson, advising, good- 
liumouredlv admonishing, and sometimes preaching 
just a little; Miss Irene Vanbrugh makes poor emotional 
Nina, oppressed by the ponderous Ridgeleys, an ex¬ 
tremely sympathetic study; and Miss Henrietta Watson 
i> the chilly, cutting, precise Geraldine to perfection. 
Mr. Lvall Swete as Sir Daniel, Miss Alice Beet as his 
wife, and Mr. C. M. Lowne—who has a remarkable 
skill in silent, expressive by-play—depicted the smug, 
self-satisfied visitors with finished art, and the other 
members of the cast, which included Mr. Dawson 
Milward, Mr. Vivian Reynolds, Mr. Nigel Playfair, 
Miss Iris Hawkins and Mr. Herbert Waring, were ex¬ 
cellent. It is a play in which nearly all are “princi¬ 
pals,” and one feels that special praise to any single 
person is invidious. The revival should have a long 
run, and those who have not yet seen Sir Arthur Pinero’s 
lx »t work will miss a great deal if they do not take this 
opportunity. R. 


A Prussian Lullaby 

Slumber, my child with the drowsy eye, 

Slumber, my child with the sun-kissed brow; 
Father is roving with sword swung high, 
Teaching the frail and the young to die— 

Even such wives as I, 

Even such babes as thou. 

Safely you sleep, while the blood flows free, 
Safely you sleep, while he keeps his vow; 

Father has sworn to you and to me 
Never to spare them, though weak they be— 
Even such folk as we, 

Even such babes as thou. 

Dreaming you smile, dearest child of mine, 
Dreaming, dear love, of your father now 
Holding aloft, as a gallant sign, 

A slaughtered babe, while the red flames twine 
Even such homes as thine; 

Even such babes as thou. 

A. Goyvans Whyte. 


MOTORING 


N OTWITHSTANDING the urgent request em¬ 
bodied in the recent Home Office order, manv 
motorists continue to use powerful headlights within 
the prohibited area in and around the metropolis. It 
should be clearly understood that the authorities 
possess very wide powers with regard to the enforce¬ 
ment of this order, and neglect to conform to it will 
certainly result, sooner or later, in the prosecution and 
severe punishment of offenders. A caution may also 
be added with regard to the necessity for exceptionally 
careful driving in the dimly lit streets at the present 
time. Some motorists do not appear to realise that the 
risks to pedestrians have been very much increased by 
the general gloom, and that the latter are now entitled 
to special consideration. 

Mr. Arthur du Cros advises us that the Motor Ambu¬ 
lance Convoy which has been accepted by General 
French for service with the British Expeditionary Force 
is now complete, and will proceed to the front immedi¬ 
ately. It consists of forty-one ambulances, two travel¬ 
ling workshops, three stores lorries, three officers’ cars, 
and ten motor-cycles, with a personnel of five officers, 
eight non-commissioned officers, and one hundred and 
ihirty-six men. All the non-commissioned officers and 
men are expert mechanics and first-class drivers. The 
column will be taken out by Mr. George du Cros, 
Lieut. W. du Cros, and Lieut. Lyne-Stephens, each of 
whom has contributed his own car, and will serve 
during the war without pay. This convoy now forms 
a permanent unit of the Army Service Corps, and is 
the first of its kind to be used in British warfare. 
Its object is to secure the rapid transfer of wounded 
men from the trenches and the equally speedy return 
of ambulances to the firing-line. It is obvious that this 
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rapidity of action will reduce the number of the 
“missing/ * and be the means of relieving suffering and 
saving valuable lives. The list of subscribers to the 
British, Indian, and Colonial Ambulance Funds in¬ 
cludes many prominent individuals and firms con¬ 
nected with the motor industry. 

In addition to performing their ordinary duties on 
the roads—assisting members by giving road informa¬ 
tion, obtaining supplies, undertaking work connected 
with breakdowns, etc.—the A.A. patrols are finding 
plenty of occupation in marshalling cars lent by mem¬ 
bers in various centres for the conveyance of wounded 
to hospitals, or Belgian refugees to their temporary 
abodes in this country. They are also doing useful 
work with regard to looking out for suspected road- 
users—a sphere of utility for which they are peculiarly 
qualified. The authorities have expressed their appre¬ 
ciation of the services of the patrols in this direction, 
and requisitions for continued assistance have been 
received by the committee of the A.A. and M.U. 

The first prize of £5,000 offered in the Naval and 
Military Aeroplane Engine Competition has, we under¬ 
stand, been awarded to the Green Engine Company, 
Limited. It will be remembered that one of the con¬ 
ditions was that the engines submitted for trial should 
be of all-British construction, although of any design, 
British or foreign. The prize has gone to an engine 
which is not only all-British in construction, but 
entirely of British design, and one which owes nothing 
either to foreign brains or foreign capital. Many 
engines built in Great Britain to the latest and most 
successful Continental designs competed, and the trials 
were of a particularly exacting and strenuous nature. 
In the past the Green aeroplane engine has greatly 
distinguished itself. Of the eight Michelin trophies 
offered for the longest or fastest flights on machines 
of all-British construction, it captured seven, only 
losing the eighth because the petrol supply ran short. 
Both the Alexander competitions for twenty-four hours* 
non-stop engine runs were won by Greens, and the Daily 
Mail prize of £1,000 for the first circular mile flight 
on an all-British aeroplane was won by a Short biplane 
fitted with a Green engine. 


“Academy” War Acrostics 

SOLUTION TO I-A ST WEEK’S DOUBLE ACROSTIC 

(Sixth of the War Series) 

When war is dead, and strife shall cease, 

And we shall live again in peace, 

Then many countries wc have known 
Will lose what they possess to-day, 

And have a heavy price to pay, 

In altered frontiers, thus shown. 

(1) If such be found, on battle ground, 

To make a man or two look round, 

For active sen*ice they’re unfit. 

The point, though clear, may not appear 
To plain civilians, I fear, 

Of value. Still, I mention it. 

(2) William the Bomb-dropper, Master of schemes! 

But what sort of monster now troubles his dreams? 
( 3 l This well defines the Kaiser’s chase 
Of kingship over every race. 


(4) From Germany—it comes that distance— 

A British unit # of resistance. 

(5; Hath curiosity # not always cursed 
All women from the very first? 

She, through it, evils spread on earth, 

And ills and wrongs were given birth. 

No sadder thing the world befell 
Till Wilhelm raised the lid of hell. 

I (6) Of continents the least. (We laugh 
At one man's hopes'of claiming it!) 

Twill take two centuries and a half 

Ere you succeed in naming it. E. N. 

(1) E mbo N (point) 

(2) U rsin E 

(3) R ainbo W 

| (4) O h M 

(5) P andor A 

(6) E uro P (e) 

Notes.—No. 1. M Embonpoint ” makes a man “look 
round/’ and is a hindrance to activity. “Point” is of no 
value, and is therefore discarded. 

No. 3. Rainbow-chase. “ The pursuit of a visionary 
object; a wild-goose chase.” 

No. 4. Ohm. Named after the German scientist, Dr. 0 . 
S. Ohm, and adopted by the British Association as the unit 
of resistance. 

No. 5. Pandora. The name given, according to Hesiod, 
to the first woman. The legend of Pandora’s box is too well 
known to relate in detail. 

No. 6. E is the numerical symbol for 250. 

Solutions to No. 5 (“ Zeppelin Airships ”) were received 
from Anvil, T. J. Beard, Bill, Bor, Chutney, Foncet, Georaat, 
Kamsin, F. C. Moore, Nelisha, Nemo, Ocol,* Sajoth, Sutton, 
W. J. Tiltman, Morgan Watkins, W’ilbro, Wrekin, and Zeta. 
* W’e hope to give the results of this “ War Acrostic” Com¬ 
petition in our next issue. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of goofl 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


HE City reads each day of some new plan whereb} 
X the Stock Exchange may be opened. It remain* 

sceptical. The plain truth is that there are far t<x) 
many members who are hopelessly insolvent for any scheme 
to meet with approval that does not include a Government 
grant. The whole business is preposterous. The mem¬ 
bers of the Stock Exchange have robbed the public right 
and left for many years. They have combined with pro¬ 
moters to float wild cats. They have never made the 
smallest attempt to protect their clients. And now that 
most of their customers are ruined and they themselve> 
I are in like plight they run round calling for Government 
| aid. 

Fortunately, not even Lloyd George would dare to make 
the British taxpayer a “ bull ” of the stocks now beinu 
carried bv the members of the House on behalf of their 
more speculative clients. For we must remember that the 
British taxpayer would not only be a “bull” but he wot:M 
also be a “ bull ” who could never come out with a profit. 

( The banks have got the baby in their arms and I hope the' 
like the position. Luckily the bankers know less than a 
child about the stocks and shares thev lend monev upon, ^ 
they are more happy than I should be if I were in tnc: r 
position. I wonder how they like Brazil Railwav boivl- 
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and stock, Soracabanca and Madeira Mamore as collateral 
lor loans, all in default and all borrowed upon up to the hilt. 

1 here is only one way to open the Stock Exchange and 
that is to face the position boldly and force those who can 
pay to do so and let those who cannot leave the Stock Ex¬ 
change. Ample time must be given to repay good sound 
loans and no bank would, or indeed should be allowed to, 
exercise any pressure till the war had been ended at least 
a year. The insolvent members will only make their posi¬ 
tion much worse by piling up interest. The clients who 
cannot pay to-day will be less able to pay in a year’s time. 

I see no reason why there should be any wholesale failures. 
No one can now be hammered except with the consent of 
the Committee. Also, what is much more important, no 
one can hammer themselves and thus shift the burden on 
to the backs of others. The banks must let the loans run, 
they have no choice. Therefore the sooner the House re¬ 
opens the better. 

But we must have no more fixed prices. “They are the 
negation of business,’’ as one member remarked. Those 
who know the House best laugh at the notion that the 
dealers will be stuck with stock on all hands. No one is 
obliged to make prices, and no one would make prices 
whilst war is on. But the reopening of the House would 
enable those who had stock to buy to find sellers, and those 
who had stock to sell would try and meet buyers. With a 
House closed and a rainy day business is almost im¬ 
possible. 

The matter is of great urgency. The Government can¬ 
not go on borrowing on short-dated bills. The bankers* 
Capacity for such is limited. Huge sums of money are 
needed for the war. Our million and a quarter soldiers 
will cost with the Navy half a million a day and perhaps 
more. The first year’s war must mean an expenditure of 
at least three hundred millions—a most moderate esti¬ 
mate. We cannot raise that by taxation. The income 
tax may be doubled. It cannot be raised to more than 
2s. 6d. in the pound because no one will be able to pay it. 
People with small incomes could not under any circum¬ 
stances pay one-eighth of their income down. That is 
clearly incredible. Other methods will have to be adopted 
to raise monev. How it will be done no one knows, but 
plainly the bulk of the money must *be put on to the 
National Debt for our sons and grandsons to bear. If we 
save the Empire from destruction that is as much as can 
be expected from us. 

Now to raise huge loans of three and four hundred 
millions each year we must have an open Stock Exchange, 
and we must not on any account encumber ourselves with 
a huge floating debt. Our income is falling away rapidly 
and our debt rising. The Chancellor is acting wrongly in 
burdening the banks by these persistent issues of Treasury 
Bills. He is choking up the conduit through which he 
expects to get his future monies. The bankers will put the 
screw upon him as sure as fate. 

The Aerated Bread Company have had an excellent year, 
for the net profits are only a shade less than last year and 
the dividend of 27J per cent, is easily maintained. The 
balance-sheet is strong, clean, and good like the food. 
The management may be congratulated upon the steady 
success of this, the pioneer of cheap food. 

Pears* Soap will presumably never again issue a balance- 
sheet, as it is now absorbed with the great Lever combine. 
It has always been admirably run. The shareholders are 
however well provided for. ' I have immense faith in the 
Lever management. Pears’ Soap will be kept at its 
normal high standard. 

Hope Brothers have not done well. They continue to 
open up new branches, but the profits in the year are not 
good. The dividend is down to 5 per cent, and it is doubt¬ 
ful whether that should have been maintained. The firm 
Tins never been able to replace Peacock. 


The Triumph Cycle is one of the wonders ot the cycle 
financial world. It has had a splendid record for some 
years past and of late has made preposterous profits. 1 he 
year just ended shows ,£74,393 and again 30 per cent, is 
paid. The reserves are equal to the capital. Cash is 
abundant, and as 1 suspect that the Army needs a good 
motor cycle more than a good horse, orders should be 
plentiful and profits for the current year excellent. 

The San Paulo and Central Argentine reports are both 
as good as one could expect. The San Paulo, that marvel 
of prosperity, can only pay 10 per cent, as against 14 per 
cent., but it has nearly a million in gilt-edged stocks to its 
credit and could easily have given its shareholders another 
4 per cent. The Central Argentine has come out well, all 
things considered, though the dividend has been reduced. 
Large sums are again spent upon renewals. The current 
year is not showing up at all well, and holders of deferred 
must expect a lower dividend still. Indeed they will be 
lucky if they get anything at all. Raymond Radclyffe. 

THE CITY LIFE. 

There are two things that every citizen who has a 
thought for the morrow is anxious to do: to become the 
owner of the house in which he hopes to spend his days, 
and to leave those who are dependent on him reasonably 
free from anxietv when he shall shuffle off this mortal coil. 
Insurance has shown itself resourceful in providing 
schemes of protection which have materially helped the 
increase of human happiness : there are few directions to¬ 
day in which risks have to be taken which are not covered 
by ingenious actuarial projects. Nothing perhaps could 
better meet the views of the average member of the com¬ 
munity than a scheme which blends the twin objects of 
house ownership and life assurance. Long ago the City 
Life solved the double problem. During the last sixteen 
or seventeen years, through its agency, as much as 
£i t 700,000 has been advanced to enable the policy-holder 
to become possessed of his own house. The office was 
originallv familiar as the British Homes, a title which is 
sufficiently descriptive of its earlier operations, but, under 
the new name of the City Life, it has widened its scope 
enormously. To-day its life business in various forms has 
become of considerable magnitude. The facilities it 
affords, as set out in the booklet which may be had for 
the asking, are worthy of careful attention. The public 
seems to have studied them to some purpose if we may 
judge from the last report. New business in 1913 involved 
the issue of nearly 40,000 policies assuring nearly 
£700,000. The City Life’s income in 19x3 was £179,607, 
and its total assets are little short of three quarters of a 
million sterling. Indeed, the business built up in the last 
few years is the best proof of public appreciation of the 
principles on which the office works. Recently great 
changes have been made in the management, and with 
more economical methods new enterprise has been intro¬ 
duced. A Pure Endowment “Advance” Policy has been 
devised which will enable the holder to purchase his 
house at a less cost per year than he pays in rent, and, of 
course, give him the advantage of security of tenure. The 
accumulated experience of the office shows the direction in 
which it may offer new advantages to the public without 
increased risks to itself. War times are difficult for both 
the public and insurance companies : they are just the 
times when the business capacity of the insurance offices 
can be of most service to the individual. 

BOOKS (Old or New). 

If you want to Sell, Buy or Exchange, write to 

Thomas Thorp, 93 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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GORRESPON DENCE 

THE MEN BEHIND THE WAR. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Some thoughts have been suggested to me by an 
address at the Folkestone Town Hall this afternoon, under 
the presidency of the Mayor. The title of the address was 
“ The Man Behind the War.” Fortunately for this King¬ 
dom it was never more truly the United Kingdom than it 
is to-day. Whoever may be behind the war no one can 
be singled out as 44 the man ” behind our determination to 
fight in defence of International Law. 

It is difficult to find any justification for the widespreac 
opinion that the German Emperor is the one man re¬ 
sponsible for the terrible catastrophe which has befallen 
the world in the Twentieth Century of the Christian era. 
The Emperor was unfortunate in his birth, which placed 
him at the head of an Autocratic State, and great as is 
his power, awful as is his responsibility, he is only a part 
of a Military Autocracy, which, again, is only a part of the 
German Empire. The German Emperor is as unfortunate 
in his autocratic environment as our own King is fortunate 
in his constitutional one. Of all Germans the Emperor is 
the greatest victim of the Military mania which has 
possessed the German people. He is the figure-head of 
his people, not their leader, and admittedly not a military 
genius. 

The leaders of the German people are not even 
Treitschke, Bcrnhardi, and others of the same class. They 
are only the expert feeders of the Military machine. The 
leaders of Germany's people are the masters in her schools, 
the professors in her universities, and the preachers in her 
churches. What has been the action of these leaders? 

Professor Harnack, Professor Wundt, and a large num¬ 
ber of other university teachers have had the audacity to 
issue a statement which said : “The German Government 
learned that the French were about to enter Belgium. 
Then our Government, with great reluctance , had to decide 
upon requesting the Belgian Government to allow’ our 
troops to march through its territory. Belgium was to be 
indemnified after the war; w r as to retain its sovereignty. 
Belgium protested, at the same time allowing, by an agree¬ 
ment w’ith France, that the French troops might enter 
Belgium. After all this, and not till France and Belgium 
itself had broken the neutrality, our troops entered neutral 
territory. Germany wanted nothing from Belgium , but 
had to prevent that Belgian soil be used as a gate of 
entrance into German territory.” 

A more mendacious statement was never penned, and 
most certainly the German Emperor never gave utterance 
to anything so grossly false. The German pulpit has been 
as strong for the w’ar as the military powers and the pro¬ 
fessors of universities. In an appeal to “ Evangelical 
Christians Abroad,” but evidently intended for their own 
people, its members vie with the professors in mendacity, 
for they have dared to publish the following statement over 
their signatures :— 

“ L T nnamable horrors have been committed against 
Germans living peaceably abroad—against women and 
children, against wounded and physicians—cruelties and 
shamelessness such as many a heathen and Mohammedan 
war has not revealed. Are these the fruits bv which the 
non-Christian peoples are to recognise w f hose disciples the 
Christian nations are? Even the not unnatural excitement 
of a people, whose neutrality—already violated by our 
adversaries—could, under the pressure of implacable neces¬ 
sity, not be respected, affords no excuse for inhumanities, 
nor does it lessen the shame that such could take place in 
a land long ago Christianised.” 

The politicians of Germany are moral in comparison 
with her preachers and professors, for the politicians 
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frankly admitted that it was a breach of International Law 
to invade the neutral territory of Belgium and Luxem¬ 
burg, and justified it under the plea of military 
necessity. 

When the eyes of the German people are opened and 
they realise the truth, the “Christian” theologians and 
the university professors will be recognised as the men 
behind this awrtul war, world-wide in its ravages, which will 
destroy Germany, if her people do not take matters into 
their own hands and depose their present rulers from the 
Throne, the Universities, and the Churches. 

Theologians have always been expert with excuses. Wc 
are indebted to a Hebrew theologian for the story that 
our first parent fell because tempted by Eve. It has been 
reserved for the ‘‘Christian” theologians of Germany to 
plead in excuse for breaking her bond to respect neutral 
territory that La Belle France had first torn up the “scrap 
of paper” which both had signed. 

The excuse of Adam was an ex-partv one, as is that of 
Germany's “Christian” theologians, and if we had Eve's 
account of events in the Garden of Eden, the mother of the 
human race mav have been as innocent of Adam's fall a< 
France certainly is of Germany's invasion of Belgium and 
Luxemburg in defiance of her bond, given not only to 
those two countries but to the forty-one other States. who<c 
Ambassadors’ signatures are on the Treaties signed a* 
Hague in TO07. I am, Yours faithfullv. 

Highlands, Folkestone, Mark H. JcDcr. 

Oct. 25, 1914. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

WAR BOOKS. 

How Britain Strove for Peace. By Sir Edward C«ik. 
(Macmillan and Co. 2d.) 

Flemish-English Phrase Book. By E. V. Bisschop. Lu¬ 
poid Hill. 2, Langham Place, W. 6d.) 

Workers and War. By G. G. Coulton, M.A. (Bovrs 
Cambridge, id.) 

The War in Europe. Germany and the Prussian Spin I. 
Reprinted from I he Round I able. (Macmillan and 
Co. 3d. and 6d.) 

The “ White Papers'' of England and Germany, and the 
“Orange Paper ” of Russia ; and other Diplomatic 
Correspondence. Republished from the New 
limes. (6d. net.) 

7 he Austro-Scnnan•Dispute. (Macmillan. 6d.) 

France and the Next War. By Commandant J. Colin. 

(Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. net.) 

The War, its Causes and its Message. Speeches delivered 
by the Prime Minister. (Methuen and Co. 3d.) 
Selections from Treitschke’s Lectures on Politics. Trans¬ 
lated by Adam L. Gowans. (Gowans and Gray. Ltd. 
2s. net.) 

Atkins at War, as told in his own Letters. By J. A. Kil¬ 
patrick. (Herbert Jenkins, is. net.) 

Peter Moor : A Narratwe of the German Campaign in 
S.IV, Africa. By Gustav Frensen. (Constable and 
Co. 2s. net.) 

Human Bullets : A Soldier's Story of Port Arthur. By 
Lieut. Tadavoshi Sakurai. With an Introduction by 

m 

Count Okuma. (Constable and Co. 2s. net.) 


BOOKS WANTED. 

GRAPHIC: Yean 1877* *879, 1880. 1885, 1886, 1895. —Win, Dawson and Sons 
Limited, St. Dtmsian’s House. Fetter Lane, K.C. 

WRIGHT’S ESSEX.—X Y Z, c/o Thk Academy Ofioe, Foils House, Fr*a»‘ 
Buddings, E.C. 

Advertisements of Books Waktk»» will l*e inserted in Thk Acadkmv a* • 
of 6 d. This charge covers three line« or less. Ex«ra Hn« s ad. each. 
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Address : 


As an encouragement to boys and girls to co-operate in the good work, we offer to send 24 Christmas books 
to the twelve boys and the twelve girls who collect the largest aggregate amounts. 
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THE RED CROSS AMBULANCE FUND. 


T HE British Red Cross Society has recently made an urgent appeal for a large number of motor 
ambulances. We have decided to inaugurate an “ Academy ” Fund for the purchase of one of 

the Napier Red Cross Motor Ambulances, similar to those now being regularly supplied in large 
quantities to the British and Allied Governments. The cost of these ambulances, completely equipped for 
service in the held, is £625, and towards this we have received promises amounting to over £100, which will be 
subscribed conditionally on the balance, £525, being subscribed by the “ Academy ” readers. May we hope 
that our readers will help by making the appeal known to their friends? Will they undertake to collect 
amounts, however small, sixpence or more, and to send whatever they succeed in raising to us ? 

This is a tine opportunity for young people who would do something to alleviate the sufferings and the 
misery of the wounded. Boys and girls should take the form printed below, and invite subscriptions towards 
one of the most beneheial objects on account of which money can be given. A few hundred energetic canvassers 
could secure the £525 in a few days. Sixpences, shillings and half-crowns soon mount up. The car 
would be an appropriate Christmas gift to the Red Cross Society. We cannot doubt that readers will help, 
and to assist them we will forward the “Academy ” with the collecting form to any one who will lend a hand, on 
receipt of a post-card. Meantime, all contributions from twenty-four farthings to twenty-five pounds will be 
gratefully received and acknowledged. 
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“THE ACADEMY’S” OFFER. 

To all its readers “The Academy” is able, because of the War, to give the rare opportunity of possessing 
practically as a gift the Guinea Modern English Dictionary, the latest and ripest product of modern scholarship. 
Among its Editorial Contributors are such famous men as Sir Arthur yuiller-Couch (“ Q Professor Saintsbury, etc. 
At all booksellers this identical book —bound sumptuously in leather, like a Bible —cannot be had for less than £1 is. 
net. Special arrangements have been made by 14 The Academy ” for a certain limited quantity of these books to be 
distributed to its readers tor a sum of 8s. each, including postage. Application should be made on this form, which 
can either be cut or copied out. 

FORM OF APPLICATION. 

To the Dictionary Department , 

“The Academy,” Rolls House, Breams Buildings, 

London, E.C. 

Dear Sirs, 

I desire to have my name put on the list of applicants for the £1 is. Edition de Luxe Presentation 
Copies of the Modern English Dictionary, and enclose cheque (or postal order) for eight shillings in full payment, 
including postage.—^ ours faithfully, 

Name (Air., Mrs., or Miss) . 

Address . 

NOTE.—“The Academy ” guarantees to return at once and m f ill the sura of 8s. to any applicant who, after receiving the Dictionary, .a no. 

c MDpltUljr satisfied with it. __ 

Published for the Proprietor by Wm. Dawson & Sons, Limited, at Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C. Branches 
in Canada ? Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg; in South Africa : Capetown, Johannesburg, and Durban. 

Printed by Bonner & Co.. The Chancery Lane Press, 1, 2. and 3, Rolls Passage, London, E.C. 
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INDIAN TROOPS 

AT THE FRONT. 


THE ONLY AUTHENTIC PICTURES OF 

THE INDIAN TROOPS NOW 
FIGHTING IN FRANCE 

ARE PUBLISHED BY THE 

ARMY & NAVY GAZETTE. 

The entire Indian Army is shown in a 
set of 12' plates, each 15-in. by 10-in. 

Price 5s. per Set, post free. 

ADDRESS — 

ARMY & NAVY GAZETTE, 

22. ESSEX STREET. STRAND. LONDON. W.C. 

Goi ylu 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. 

Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, LONDON, E.C. 

Assets exceed £23,500,000• 


CHAIRMAN i 

BIGHT HON. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY 
EMBRACE ALL BRANCHES 
OF INSURANCE. 


Full Information respecting 

ESTATE DUTY 

and 

CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL 

POLICIES 

iasued by the Company may be 
obtained on written or personal 
application to the Office at the 
above address. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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A N Englishman having considerable knowledge of the Continent, 
and particularly of the French and German languages, would be 
glad to translate from either of these, or to offer his services as inter* 
preter either abroad or in England. Terms arranged at interview.— 
P. J. W. M., Academy Office. 2, Breams Buildings, E C. 

J OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING for LADIES. 

Rapid, systematic coaching. Six months* course from any date. 
Excellent Introductions given. Telephone or write, the TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton Street, W. 

T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately done. tod. per i,oor» 
words. Specimens and references.—Address, Miss Messbr, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 

B ARGAINS IN BOOKS. —Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 
vols., half calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s.; Hamilton’s Parodies, 6 
vols., £2 10s. ; Lea’s Sacerdotal Celibacy, 2 vols., 6s. 6d. ; Hughes’ 
Dictionary of Islam, 25s. ; Aldington’s trans. Golden Ass of Apullius, 
6 s. 6d. Thackeray’s Centenary Biographical Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s. ; 
Sycnond is Problem in Modern and Greek Ethics, 2 vols., £3 10s.; 
Joly's Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s.; Morrison Painters of Japan, 
* vols., £2 10s.; Leland’s Gypsy Sorcery and Fortune Telling, 1891, 
yea .; Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, 1912, 
43s.; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, large paper, illus. by Rackham, £2 2s.; 
Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 142 vols., cloth, £16 16s.; Porter’s 
Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £3 3s. ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 
vols., illustrated, .£17 17s. ; Gould's History Freemasonry, 3 thick 
vols., morocco binding, £2 as., cost £6 6s.; Dewhurst Im¬ 
pressionist Painting, 15s.; Habershon Records of Old London, 
Vanished and Vanishing, coloured plates, folio, £2 2s.; Yeats* Col¬ 
lected Works, 8 vols., £3 3s.; Walpole’s Letters, large paper, 16 
volt., £7 1 os.; Oscar Wilde, by L. E. Ingleby, 12s. 6d., for 4s. 6d.; 
Ditchfield Vanishing England, 15s., for 6s. 6d.; Landor’s Lhasa, 2 
vols., new, 42s., for 14s.; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 2 vols., Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, £3 13s. 6d., for 32s. Will take any good 
books in exchange for above.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

BOOKS (Old or New). 

If you want to Sell, Buy or Exchange, write to :— 

Thomas Thorp, 93 St. Martin’s Lane, London, V.C. 

WHY PAY RENT ? 

The CITY LIFE SCHEME enables Policyholders 
to reap the benefit of their investment daring their own 
lifetime, and in the event of premature death to leave 
their legal representatives in possession of a house of 
their own free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 
Particulars post free. 

Good Prospects for Active Agents. 

THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 

M. GREGORY, General Manager 


NOW READY, 2/. net. Cloth, 2/6 net. 

“ A warning to England . . . . ought to be circulated in 
thousands throughout the country ."— Yorkshire Post. 

THE BOOK THAT CAU8ED THE WAR 

BRITAIN AS 
GERMANY’S VASSAL 

BY 

GENERAL FRIEDRICH VON BERNHARDI 

Together with Kriegsbrauch —The Customs of War. 
Published by the German General Staff, Berlin* 1902 

and 

Extracts from Regulations adopted by the Hague Con¬ 
ference 1907 and subscribed to by Germany 

Translated by J. ELLI5 BARKER* Author of 
44 Modern Germany.* 9 

LONDON: 

WM. DAWSON & SONS. LTD., ROLLS HOUSE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C. 

The Academy 

contained, :— 

OCTOBER 24 th: 

MORE UNPUBLISHED BERNHARDI. 

An Open Letter to 

ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 

Special Article: 

HUMOUR IN THE TRENCHES. 
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Notes of the Week 

Parliament and the War 

ARLIAMENT was opened by the King on Wed¬ 
nesday; its business, it is clear from the Royal 
Speech, will be wholly War—to provide ways and 
means to assure “a victorious issue.’* The outlook for 
the Allies brightens every day. Russia has made such 
progress that she has entered German territory at three 
points, and the German forces in Flanders and the 
West have undoubtedly been reduced in order to 
strengthen the badly mauled army on the Eastern 
frontier. At the same time, the Kaiser and his War 
Council have made desperate efforts to concentrate over¬ 
whelming numbers on the British at Ypres. But success 
has nowhere attended their violent onslaughts, and the 
French and British have both gained ground. The 
Germans are supposed to be making great preparations 
still to invade England, but the chances are they will 
be back in Germany about the time they hoped to reach 
the Kentish shores. The German cause is failing over¬ 
seas as in Europe. Kiao-chau is the latest sacrifice to 
an inordinate ambition. The Kaiser is no doubt as 
surprised that the Japanese have taken Tsing-tau as that 
his own army has not already entered Calais. 

The Magician's Wand 

Lord Mayors’ Shows in recent years have become a 
nuisance to a busy City, and speeches at Lord Mayors’ 
banquets have lost much of the importance attached 
to them in the days of Palmerston and Disraeli. This 
year both the Show and the speeches have fully justi¬ 
fied themselves. There would be less talk of conscrip¬ 
tion, whatever its merits or demerits, if the public were 
brought more under the influence of such a spectacle 
as that of the Territorials and the representatives of 
the Colonies on Monday marching to stirring strains. 
“Armies cannot be called together as with a magician’s 
wand,” said Lord Kitchener. “I shall want more men 
and still more,’’ but he admitted that the response to his 
appeals had not been unsatisfactory, while the pro- 
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has been a veritable Press conspiracy to make the 
country believe that we are on the eve of compulsion 
because the voluntary system has failed to yield ade¬ 
quate numbers. The voluntary system we think has 
yielded marvels, and the time to talk of compulsion 
was surely years ago. Something very like “ the magi¬ 
cian’s wand’’ must have been at work to turn out the 
fine soldiers who took part in Monday’s procession. 
The Lord Mayor’s Show this year has, we do not doubt, 
been a first-rate recruiting move, and more spectacles of 
this sort would do much to kill talk of conscription. 

What the Navy has Done 

One point in Mr. Winston Churchill’s response for 
the Navy has not received all the attention it deserves. 
People who look to the Navy to accomplish impossi¬ 
bilities, do not recognise‘the inestimable service it has 
rendered, in giving Great Britain time to organise the 
vast military resources of her Empire. Without the 
Navy Lord Kitchener could never have got together 
an army at all, to say nothing of an army of a million 
and more men. As for British commerce, what it 
would have suffered is well indicated by the exploits 
of the Emdett and the Konigsberg. The Entden has 
now happily been disposed of after a smart action 
with the Australian cruiser Sydney . The Australian 
squadron has just cause to be proud of this feat. The 
Konigsbergy too, has been driven to seek shelter in East 
African waters, from which she cannot now escape. So 
the British Navy sweeps enemy ships from the seas and 
leaves the way clear for peaceful commerce. News of the 
rounding up of the Entden and the Konigsberg is the 
more welcome following as it does on the account of 
an action off the Chilean coast in which a German 
squadron of four appears to have inflicted a sharp re¬ 
verse on a British squadron of three, costing us the loss 
of the Good Hope and the Monmouth. There is much 
that is difficult to understand about this unfortunate 
action. Where are the German ships now? They 
still have to be reckoned with. 

Mr. Cosmo Hamilton's Grumble 

Enthusiasm in the pursuit of an ideal is admirable, 
but the enthusiast sometimes loses sight of wisdom, 
and Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, in his desire to reform the 
theatre, has brought himself well within the range of 
the critics* firing-line. To his credit, we note that he 
neither flinches nor runs for shelter; but in his plea for 
the abolition of the actor-manager he aims rather reck¬ 
lessly. Our actor-managers are men of fine artistic 
perceptions, and if they must keep a wary eye on the 
box-office, what else is to be expected in a country where 
the drama—among other arts—is shackled by the neces¬ 
sity of earning its own living ? On another point raised 
by Mr. Hamilton—that of payment for rehearsals—we 
are more sympathetic; lengthy rehearsals with possi¬ 
bility of short runs are among the difficulties of the pro¬ 
fession. On the whole, we echo “Pellinore” of the 
Referee when he remarks that Mr. Hamilton “might 
have remembered that the theatre is at present more in 
need of encouragement than of criticism.” 
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The Ghost of Bismarck i 

AR is a miracle, and, mankind as a whole having 
arrived at a dislike for miracles, a large part 
of society convinced itself that the miracle had been 
performed, on a large scale, for the last time. Miracles, 
it was thought, belong to the elementary stages of 
social development. Balkan nations in the making 
might go to war, not England or France or Germany. 
Even if France and Germany, through some extra¬ 
ordinary fit of mental aberration, decided to rend each 
other, that would only prove, we can hear some 
rationalistically minded countryman arguing, that 
France and Germany are at a lower stage of develop¬ 
ment than England, and must be left to work out their 
own salvation. We have been shown the apparatus of 
the alleged miracle by Mr. Norman Angell, for in¬ 
stance, and, once we know how a trick is done, there is 
no sense in trying to perform it again. War may hence- , 
forth be dismissed to the limbo of exposed frauds. ] 

The miracle has been performed; all Europe is 
ablaze. Before the impossible vision, political rational¬ 
ism died quickly into mutterings; Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
whose scepticism in the matter of miracles was, but a 
few weeks ago, above all suspicion, tracked it to its 
final refuge, the correspondence columns of the Daily 
News and Leader , and silenced its last groan. What 
matter if he said that England's intervention had no¬ 
thing to do with Belgium? A professional jester must 
have a shaft for everybody, as well as a shaft for the 
obviously foolish. Germany insisted on our having a 
righteous cause to defend, and the gain is ours. 

In the presence of a manifest miracle, as before the 
unheeded miracles of more everyday life, it is as well 
to court reflections that are not concerned solely with 
the present or the immediate future. Political geo¬ 
graphy is a fascinating study, but it is wanting in 
scientific universality. “Roll up that map," said the 
great pessimist, “it will not be wanted again these 
twenty years." “Undo that map," says the as yet 
untried family optimist, “it has not been wanted much 
since I was a boy, but I must have somewhere to put 
these little flags; where's Nieuport?" These violent 
exercises in cartography have only an ephemeral in¬ 
terest. The absorbing questions that underlie all sober 
consideration of the catastrophe are: “Is war, then, an 
eternal necessity ? May not the present catastrophe be 
so directed that it shall become a war on war?" 

The idea has been abundantly discussed by writers of 
every nationality, but especially—and that very natu¬ 
rally—by French writers. The Third Republic has 
never been aggressive, and it has lived in perpetual fear 
of a brutal assault. Even the question of Alsace- 
Lorraine would have ceased to be a very burning one 
without certain German dealings. Intensely patriotic 
Frenchmen have written in favour of a formal renuncia¬ 
tion of the lost provinces, as better for Europe and 
better for the provinces themselves. 

Unfortunately, the peace of Europe does not and can 
never depend on the fate of one of its provinces; if it 
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were so, diplomacy would be an easy art. Peace 
depends not upon a diminution of the sources of fric¬ 
tion, but upon an attitude of mind. By this we do not 
mean that the more pacifists there are in this world 
the less chance there will be of war; on the contrary, 
we believe that considerably more than ninety-nine per 
cent, of Europeans are essential pacifists; unhappily, 
the fractional percentage that remains contains Kaisers, 
Chancellors, Ministers, and popular Professors. It is 
true that a country generally gets the government it 
deserves, and that Germany as a whole has given her 
assent, by implication, to the gospel of force; but the 
driving-power in Germany—and this is the point— 
comes from above, and not from below. 

It is to these circumstances that we owe the spectacle 
of a number of Frenchmen, belonging by no means ex¬ 
clusively to the left wing in politics, calling on war as 
their only saviour from war. War, with the dispositions 
they found at Berlin and Vienna, was inevitable. 
Bismarck, Treitschke, and Bemhardi were unambiguous 
enough. The formula about the Austrian Empire being 
the Austrian army was more accurate than reassuring. 
So Frenchmen began to reason that, if war must be, it 
must be made into a war that should end war, to be 
waged sternly and remorselessly till the ancient Habs- 
burg tradition and the more modern Hohenzollern 
tradition had ceased from troubling. Democrats and 
Socialists, the latter not so unexpectedly, joined in 
acclaiming the merits of a dictatorship, the supreme 
remedy of a threatened republic; as war must drive 
out war, so must tyranny conquer tyranny. 

According to this thesis, the war must be made this 
time not as one civilised country makes war on another, 
but as a policeman makes war on a burglar. The 
German Government has been “known to the police" for 
a long time; its attitude has been a permanent declara¬ 
tion of war. Therefore, the true initiative must come 
from its enemies. That it has not done so no dispas¬ 
sionate critic, if such is to be found, will deny; but, 
whether this is a misfortune or not remains yet to be 
seen. There have been traces of the “police" attitude 
from the very beginning of the war; M. Gustave Hervi, 
who has spent years in prison for his anti-militarist, 
anti-patriotic pronouncements, and for his suggestions 
that all officers should be shot in the back, volunteered 
for the first regiment at the front; M. Jules Gu&sde has 
joined the Ministry. Neither of these gentlemen, and 
they are only rather specially striking instances of what 
sincere men in every country are thinking about German 
ambitions, believes in the excellence of war or of settle¬ 
ments on the lines of the Congress of Vienna; these 
two do not even believe in nationality as a political 
principle. 

The crusading spirit is at the mercy of hallucina¬ 
tions; Kaiser Wilhelm has it more than any other 
modern. The only spirit in which war can be justly 
waged nowadays—among full-grown nations, at any 
rate—is that of policeman against criminal. When a 
nation has confessed to criminal instincts—in this case 
a belief that war needs no excuse but expediency—then 
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other nations have the common duty of repressing these 
instincts; or, when the malefactor has proceeded from 
desires and words to deeds, of putting him under lock 
and key. We cannot believe that, in the long run, the 
burglar will prove too strong for the policeman. 

The ideal war, as imagined a year or two ago by a 
distinguished French officer, ended in a compulsory 
proportionate disarmament, leaving, in the place of the 
“armed peace,** a “gendarmerie internationale** to keep 
the peace and to enforce international sentences. But, 
in the fictitious case, the war began in a demand for 
disarmament, and the present war had a commonplace, 
traditional origin in a quarrel, over something that 
hardly anybody understood, in a remote comer of 
Europe. A good opinion, however, sometimes has a 
fiery birth, and the opinion that there must be no more 
apes of Bismarck will doubtless have time and the 
chance to crystallise. A few more Louvains, and 
Prussia is down. 

There is one object, and one only, in the present war : 
it is to lay the ghost of Bismarck. 


An Open Letter to General Botha 

IR,—I suppose of all the leading men in the British 
Empire to-day you have about the most difficult 
part to play. Difficult, at any rate, it seems to some of 
us who from afar study you and the situation in which 
you find yourself. To you I can well believe it is not 
so difficult. Duty and good faith are for such as you 
not the problems they may seem to the man who is not 
surrounded by friends inclined to side with the enemy 
of their sovereign. If I read your character correctly 
you are incapable of looking to the right or the left 
when you know that honour calls you straight ahead. 
The mere fact that a sometime comrade in arms should 
go back on his oath is in itself sufficient to make you 
doubly determined to be faithful. You are, of course, 
fortunate in having so staunch a mentor and colleague 
as General Smuts; you and he have done everything in 
the last month to show the world that if there are Boers 
like De Wet who never forget and never forgive, there 
arc others who hold their honour sacred. 

Eight years ago, when the British Government were 
proposing to hand over to the Transvaal all the fruits 
of the victory won by British arms in three years of 
bitter warfare, I remember people saying, “You cannot 
trust the Boers.** My answer was that you can trust 
Louis Botha, and I am a proud prophet to-day; you 
have proved that I prophesied because I knew. In all 
history, as you will bear me out, there is no parallel to 
the concession of absolute self-government made to you 
and your friends so soon after you had surrendered 
your claim to independence at Vereeniging. It was the 
Imperial pledge of goodwill, and you, at least, have 
cordially reciprocated. Great Britain treated the 
Transvaal and the Orange River Colony with a gene¬ 
rosity which, if it seemed Quixotic, has been amply 
justified by events. 
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What thoughts were stirred by your assurance to the 
Imperial Government that they might safely withdraw 
the Imperial troops and leave the defence of South 
Africa to the Union Forces ! The victor of Colenso 
and Spion Kop was prepared to safeguard South 
Africa for the British Crown against the attacks of the 
Power to whom the Boers looked in 1899-1900 for moral 
and material support! The whirligig of history has 
never brought a development more profoundly signi¬ 
ficant than that. When Mr. Chamberlain was in South 
Africa after the war you will recall a banquet in Pre¬ 
toria at which he pointed out that “what both countries 
have to do is to forget the past and to look to the 
future.** That was only eleven years ago,-and here 
you are giving the most eloquent proof that the old, 
bad past has been wiped out of your mind. You once 
said that your reasons for standing by the Empire 
were honour, loyalty, and gratitude. Strange words, 
perhaps, from Boer lips! How often have you heard 
your compatriots pledge themselves never to rest till 
the British flag had been driven from South Africa ? 
What you have learnt is that Great Britain had been 
as thoroughly misunderstood as, shall one say, she had 
misunderstood the Boers? It is only with the back- 
veldter, who looks to De Wet as the heaven-sent leader, 
to Maritz as the hero, and to Hertzog as the embodi¬ 
ment of enlightened statesmanship, that doubts of 
British aims in South Africa still linger. 

Fortunately—alike for Empire and Union—South 
Africa as a whole has shown it9 readiness to follow you 
and General Smuts. A general rising in South Africa 
would have blasted the Dutch reputation for ever, and 
it would have pleased none but the Germans, who have 
afforded the world a ghastly object-lesson in their 
respect for the rights of small peoples. In the end, it 
would have advantaged you nothing, for it would 
almost certainly have meant a new war more disastrous 
than the last; and if ultimately Germany achieved 
a miracle and triumphed in the conflict now being 
waged, you would assuredly have found yourself face 
to face with cast-iron conditions which are a menace not 
to countries, but to civilisation. Your recent action has 
been due not merely to your sense of decency and of 
honour, but to your realisation of an essential fact: 
the British Empire is the guarantee of the security of 
every legitimate South African ambition to-day, and 
you are a South African first and a Boer with a memory 
afterwards. “We must not be Dutch or British,** you 
once said, “but South Africans,** and to assure that 
ideal you worked to erect the fortress of Union, against 
which the forces of German Kultur, Hertzog racialism, 
and De Wet treachery will beat themselves in vain. 

No man in the British Empire seems to have a surer 
instinct for the right course than has been vouchsafed 
to you. Your action in deporting the Labour leaders 
a couple of years ago was in keeping with your decisive 
movement now. What Britishers at home like so much 
in you is that there is no nonsense about either your 
speech or your deeds. You know what you want, you 
know how to get it, and you do not hesitate to adopt 
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whatever course is necessary, whether popular or un- 
popular. It never does to presume on your ignorance. 
Is that story told of your visit to the French Govern¬ 
ment Farm near Rambouillet true? It is said that you 
were regarded as a soldier and statesman, and not in 
any sense as a farmer. You wanted some stud stock 
for South Africa. They showed you all they had, and 
after due inspection you selected six prize pedigree 
rams, to the dismay of the officials. They had to 
explain to you that you had chosen too well. They 
could not part with their half-dozen treasures, and I 
believe a compromise was effected. Sir, if I mistake 
not, it is your habit always to select of the very best, 
and it is no mean asset of Empire, as it certainly is no 
mean compliment, that you have chosen to range your¬ 
self for all time on Britain’s side. 

I am, yours obediently, 

Carneades, Junr. 


The Buffer State 

THE FALSENESS OF ITS THEORY: THE 
CRUELTY OF ITS PRACTICE 

By Frank A. Clement 

HE present war has raised many problems which 
will need to be solved when peace is once more 
declared, and of all these problems that of the buffer 
or neutral State will claim our earliest attention. Its 
solution will be no easy matter. The treatment to 
which Belgium has been subjected by Germany is such 
that the whole civilised world has been shocked beyond 
expression, and will demand at the end of hostilities 
that some means shall be found whereby any repetition 
of the offence, whether committed against Belgium or 
any other peaceful country, shall be rendered, if not 
impossible, at any rate so unlikely that the risk may 
be considered negligible. No doubt many of us have 
long foreseen the danger to which the guaranteed 
States would be subjected, did their more powerful 
neighbours and guarantors quarrel among themselves, 
and there were many who held that only by incorpora¬ 
tion in great States or by federation among themselves 
could the small nationalities continue to exist. Of 
these alternatives the latter naturally appears to be 
practicable in the case of little States whose frontiers 
abut, and who, combined, would be powerful enough 
to secure and, if necessary, to enforce respect. 
It generally happens, however, that mere propinquity 
does not imply either racial or political unity, and the 
evidence of distrust and enmity which has recently been 
provided by the little nations of South-East Europe 
does not tend to encourage one in the belief that a 
stable Balkan confederation, at any rate, is in the 
nature of practical politics. In North-West Europe 
would a federation be possible, say, between Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and Belgium? With re¬ 
gard to the first four, such a combination for defensive 
purposes ought not to be impracticable; but the Catholic 
clement in Belgium would seem to forbid such an 
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alliance, so far as the latter is concerned. As a matter 
of fact, Belgian sympathies lie with France rather than 
with the peoples of the North, and had the nature of 
things, rather than political expediencies, been re¬ 
sponsible for the formation of frontiers, Belgium 
would, no doubt, have been a province, and a perfectly 
happy and contented province, of her southern neigh¬ 
bour. We have, however, to deal with what is, and 
not with what might have been, and there can be no 
question that, after the superb fight Belgium has put 
up for her integrity and independence, she must and 
will have her place in the sun on a basis of nationality. 
Of the other smaller nations, Switzerland is so happily 
situated physically, and has a history so deterrent of 
invasion, that even guarantees are superfluous, and 
only a nation lost to all sense of the reality of things 
would care to waste its energies in an endeavour to 
secure so precarious a prize. There remains Portugal. 
But Portugal is the Ally of Britain, and her geo¬ 
graphical position is such that she could always hold 
her frontiers till help arrived. 

In spite of her mountainous frontier, however, Portu¬ 
gal seems to us to provide the clue we are seeking. Is 
it not probable that if Belgium had been the Ally of 
France, or England, or both, her position would have 
been more secure than it turned out to be under the 
“ scrap of paper ” that seemed her stronghold and be¬ 
came her undoing ? Never again, we imagine, will any 
country trust to the good faith of guarantors whose 
interests are at any moment likely to be diverse. After 
all, what interests had Belgium in common with Ger¬ 
many ? None, unless a mutual desire for peace could 
be assumed. It is, however, many years now since 
Germany had any very obvious love of peace; her wholt 
energies have been devoted for a generation and more 
to the preparation for war, for the war, in fact, that is 
now raging, and everyone not besotted in pacifist 
theories knew that, when war came, all treaties and 
guarantees inconvenient to Germany would go by the 
board. We often hear it said that if this or that had 
been done, there would have been no war, and these 
assertions, no doubt, are quite true. But the mere 
postponement of the struggle would have been of no 
particular advantage to anyone. Russia would have 
had a larger fleet, and Germany would have had a 
larger army, in proportion. But as the war had to 
come in any case, it is probably as well that it came 
now, instead of in a year or two’s time. The only 
question we have to ask is this: Would Belgium have 
been in a better position if at the outbreak of hostilities 
she had been the ally, and not the prot6g6, of Britain 
and France? We think she would. We put on one 
side the probability—nay, the certainty—that had 
Germany been convinced that the violation of Belgian 
territory would inevitably have put the whole resources 
of the British Empire at the service of France and 
Belgium, the war would have been postponed; for 
this postponement would only have helped Belgium 
for the time; the horrors of invasion would still have 
come. But if Belgium had been allied with France and 
Britain, then defensive measures against a common 
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enemy would have been arranged, and the German 
frontiers of Belgium would not have been considered 
inviolable, but frontiers to be fortified and watched 
and guarded as closely as was the French frontier from 
Luxemburg to Switzerland; and in the days of doubt 
preceding the actual outbreak, common measures of 
defence would have been devised that would not have 
thrown upon Belgium the impossible duty of keeping, 
single-handed, the great Empires of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary at bay. In the event imagined, had 
the measures adopted been thorough and prompt, the 
German invasion might have been confined to the 
frontier, especially in view of the difficulty with which 
modern entrenched positions can be effectively assailed. 

If small nationalities are to retain their independence, 
and if friendships between great Powers are to be fully 
effective, guarantees and ententes must give way to 
definite federations or specific alliances. Now that the 
nations know to a great extent how they stand and 
must stand towards each other, these federations and 
alliances should not be difficult of achievement, and 
that cruel delusion, the Buffer State, be at once and 
permanently banished from the West, and sooner or 
later from the East. The little nation which depends 
upon the goodwill of those who hate one another will 
always, sooner or later, find that it has put its faith in 
a fallacy. The maddest pacifist must know by now 
that events are governed not by pretty words, but by 
stem and immutable facts. 


“ Put Forth Thy Hand ” 

By Taunton Williams 

HE example of Job has been quoted a good deal in 
the last few weeks as an illustration of what 
the national attitude is or should be towards the war. I 
am inclined to agree that, up to a certain stage, the 
illustration is apposite, but not altogether in the sense 
in which it is employed. Job has always stood as the 
model far excellence for patience, endurance and long 
suffering. As a matter of fact his reputation in this 
direction has been as little deserved as that of Ananias 
in another. Any average house-agent or commercial 
traveller of to-day could make Ananias retire in con¬ 
fusion at a lying competition. No British jury would 
convict Ananias for such a feeble attempt at suppress¬ 
ing the truth. And Job has been every bit as over¬ 
rated in his own particular line of business. Neverthe¬ 
less, he may serve as an illustration of the present atti¬ 


tude of the British public towards the war. Let me 
make my point by a few parallels, and first show what 
manner of man he was reputed to be. Said the Lord 
t j Satan: — 

Hast thou considered my servant Job, that there is 
none like him in the earth, a perfect and an upright 
man, one that fearcth God and escheweth evil? 

1 here you have the typical Anglo-Saxon self-opinion, 
whether it comes from these little islands or from across 
the Atlantic. I have known quite sober-minded people 
who were convinced that the Lost Tribes must have 
migrated to Great Britain because no other than the 
English people could have been selected out of all the 
nations to be God's appointed people. In this respect 
wc have the Job spirit well developed. But to proceed. 
Satan answered: 

Hast not thou made an hedge about him, and about 
his house, and about all that he hath on every side? 
Thou hast blest the work of his hands, and his sub¬ 
stance is increased in the land. 

Here again the parallel holds if for a hedge we read 
our marine girdle. We are, indeed, hedged about from 
battle, murder and sudden death. No open frontiers 
to defend, no converging armies threatening our homes 
and bombarding our open cities. We even resent a 
Zeppelin as an infringement of our patent rights in 
insular security. Surely Satan must have had Great 
Britain in his mind when he drew this picture of per¬ 
fect safety. And Job must have felt the same sense of 
immunity as the British public from the privations and 
disasters that afflict the rest of mankind. If he were 
living amongst us to-day, he would have been of those 
who insist upon their regular meals, their music-halls, 
their football matches, their golf and their auction 
bridge, though Continental Europe was a shambles and 
the patriotic minority of Englishmen were giving their 
lives in wet, bullet-swept trenches in order that he might 
“sleep soundly in his bed." Yes, Job would certainly 
have insisted upon “business as usual": upon “living 
normally," etc. But Satan understood the type: he 
knew that there was only one way to penetrate such 
smug self-complacency. Still he did not go to extremes 
at the first. He said : 

But put forth thine hand now, and touch all that he 
hath, and he will curse thee to thy face. 

And God proceeded to follow the advice. The Sabeans 
were allowed to annex the oxen and the asses, and to 
slay the servants in the eldest son's house. Then the 
fires of heaven consumed the sheep and apparently a 
relay of servants. Next the Chaldean bands appro- 
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priated the camels and slew more servants. Finally 
Job’s sons were crushed by the storm-smitten house in 
which they were feasting. Did all these afflictions shake 
Job’s serene sense of rectitude? Not a bit. The afflic¬ 
tions only affected other people. They did not come 
near enough home. He was still surrounded by a moral 
St. George’s Channel which not even a Zeppelin had 
got across. In plainer words he had experienced no 
sense of personal suffering. And so he could say with 
exemplary resignation: 

I 

Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked 
shall I return thither : the Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord. 

That is the spirit in which many quite excellent English 
people are hearing the horrors of the war which is being 
waged by the divine grace of Emperor William. They 
are genuinely sorry for Belgium; they have a passing 
regret for Louvain, Malines, and Rheims; they feel a 
tremor of distress when a British battleship is sunk 
with the loss of many lives. But they are resigned, 

O so beautifully resigned, and go on with their knitting 
for the dear fellows in the trenches or subscribe to the 
soldier’s tobacco fund. I am not sure if they are to 
be blamed. Life is so snug, so orderly, so 4 ‘hedged 
about” that it requires imagination to realise the grim 
happenings across the water when not a gun-shot can 
be heard. Job could not have been imaginative. Satan 
had to play his ace of trumps. When next the imma¬ 
culateness of Job was extolled he replied: 

But put forth thine hand now, and touch his bone 
and his flesh, and he will curse thee to thy face. 

When the “sore boils” came Job did not curse God, 
but he was mighty sorry for himself. It is a wonder¬ 
fully full-blooded outburst of imprecations and lamen¬ 
tations with which he relieves himself. The cursing is 
of a comprehensive nature all the same. It was a 
moral victory for Satan. The “patience of Job” was 
not proof against physical inconvenience. And the 
lesson is one which the British public needs to-day. The 
response will be quick enough when people are made to 
feci the war, instead of having their sensations tickled 
by journalistic fictions edited by the Press Bureau. We 
had one little instance of this in the Deptford riots. I 
am convinced that the cause of this outbreak was not 
any sudden awakening of patriotic fury, but resent¬ 
ment against the inconvenience of the early closing 
regulations, for which the local German tradesmen were 
the only objects that could be held directly responsible. 
In the same way the Cimmerian darkness of the London 
streets has probably inspired more Teutophobia than 
all the stories of atrocities that have been written. 
These are the things that come home to the unimagina¬ 
tive. A few Zeppelin bombs would be worth half a 
million men to Kitchener’s army. Business has been 
too much “as usual.” It is time that Satan, or some 
representative, put forth his hand and smote us with the 
equivalent of “sore boils.” Then might we cry with 
Tob, 

1 was not in safety, neither had I rest, neither was 
I quiet; vet trouble came. 


REVIEWS 

Ger-mania 

Britain as Germany s Vassal. By GENERAL VON 
Bernhardi. Translated by J. Ellis Barker. 
(Dawson. 2s. net.) 

Germany's War Mania. By the GERMAN Emperor, 
Bernhardi, der Goltz, Clausewitz, and others. 
With an Introduction by VISCOUNT Bryce. 
(Dawson. 2s. net.) 

The Diplomatic History of the War. By M. P. PRICE. 
(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

HEODOR MOMMSEN, we are reminded in 
“Germany’s War Mania,” said: “Have 
a care lest in this state which has been at 
once a power in arms and a power in intelli¬ 
gence, the intelligence should vanish, and nothing 
but the pure military state should remain.” A more 
apposite text for these three books could not be found. 
Germany subordinated her intelligence so absolutely 
to the military element that she had become obsessed 
by the war idea, and nowhere shall we get evidence in 
support more complete, more concise, and more con¬ 
vincing than in the remarkable symposium from the 
speeches and writings of the Kaiser, the Crown Prince, 
Bethmann Hollweg, Bulow, Bernhardi, der Goltz, 
Clausewitz, Treitschke, and Delbriick, now given to 
the world under the auspices of Viscount Bryce. Mr. 
Price’s “ Diplomatic History of the War,” with its 
collection of official documents, will bear a different 
interpretation if read in the light provided by Bem- 
hardi and other propagandists. Germany has promul¬ 
gated a set of amazing doctrines, which, as Lord Bryce 
says, strike at the root of international morality and 
international law, and threaten to plunge civilisation 
back to primitive savagery. What, he asks, are the 
teachings of history ? “ That war has been the con¬ 

stant handmaid of tyranny and the source of more 
than half the miseries of man.” 

That is the short and simple answer of the historian 
and the philosopher. But what, we would ask, does 
“Germany’s War Mania” teach? Surely nothing more 
and nothing less than that the world has been living for 
a quarter of a century in amity with an Empire run 
by men with designs on their neighbours which they 
did not hesitate openly to proclaim. All that “ Ger¬ 
many’s War Mania ” has to convey has been or should 
have been known to the rulers of Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, and it is perhaps hardly too strong a 
thing to say that it was due to culpable negligence or 
equally culpable ignorance on the part of Governments 
outside Germany that larger measures of precaution 
were not taken against the day when the mad gospel 
of blood and iron, euphemistically designed “kultur” 
at home, should be put to the test. How futile and 
tragi-farcical appear the efforts to maintain the peace, 
of which Mr. Price makes a great point, when we 
realise that Bernhardi was only one of many apostles 
of war as a biological and moral necessity—for Gcr- 
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many. Neither Mr. Price nor Sir Edward Grey, whom 
he is inclined to criticise, seems quite to have grasped 
this phase of the German character. 

There is no need to introduce the latest Bernhardi 
volume to the readers of The Academy. During the 
past four weeks we have given samples of this book 
from the admirable translation by Mr. J. Ellis Barker. 
Throughout the volume Great Britain is the enemy : 
the challenge of Germany is to the British Empire. 
Kultur has not succeeded in making the Bernhardis 
very logical. Germany wants other people's goods, 
mainly because she came rather late in the field, and 
so lost opportunities. Germany is the upstart, not 
France, nor Great Britain. Yet we get this gem in the 
new Bernhardi: “ When a nation sees its power 

jeopardised, when its ability to solve its problems in 
its own way is threatened, and when the highest pos¬ 
sessions of a nation can no longer be preserved by 
compromise, then war becomes a moral duty." We 
could not have a better example of the false premiss: 
what Germany was prepared to fight for was not what 
she had got, but what she had not got. And the lines 
along which she was prepared to fight and is now 
fighting are thrown into sharp relief by her own official 
laws of war, as set forth by Mr. Ellis Barker. “ Re¬ 
member that you are a German," said the Great 
Elector: so says Bernhardi. For a Briton to remem¬ 
ber that he is a Briton is, of course, a cardinal affront 
—in the eyes of the Bernhardis. Of first-rate value 
are “ Germany's War Mania "—because it shows that 
the mania is no passing hallucination—and “ Britain as 
Germany's Vassal "—because it shows that this mania, 
like every other, fixed itself upon a special object, the 
object in this instance being Great Britain. Germany's 
hand was forced by Russia, and Great Britain has un¬ 
doubtedly proved herself the enemy in not standing 
by while her friends were crushed. Even if German 
diplomacy desired peace, the German army did not, 
and we are afraid we find in Mr. Price's record (which 
is not, perhaps, quite as impartial as he thinks) nothing 
more significant than the evidence of the way in which 
the military element in Germany got control of the 
situation at the end of July. 


The East Country 

The Heart of East Anglia . By IAN C. HANNAH, M.A. 
Illustrated. (Heath, Cranton, and Ouseley. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Highways and Byways in Lincolnshire . By W. F. 
RAWNSLEY. Illustrated. (Macmillan and Co. 
5s. net.) 

FROM the days when Norwich was a small village tc 
the time of its status as a city, and from those distant 
years to the present, the author of our first book takes 
his readers with patient care. History has much to 
say of " Norridge," and the chapters on "Town and 
Cowl," "The Coming of the Friars," “The Govern¬ 
ment of the City," and "Elizabethan Norwich" are 
full of most interesting material. Fuller's account 
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of the settlement of the Flemish weavers at Worstead 
is especially worthy of notice at the moment, and the 
description of the ancient defences of the city gives 
hints of troubled times. The book is excellently 
written, and the literary associations are not neglected, 
though the author admits that the members of the 
little group " were not very important contributions 
to the literature of the world." In fact, the work is 
a compact history of the place, one which will appeal 
both to the student and the ordinary reader, and the 
illustrations by Miss Edith Hannah add to its value. 

To the well-known “ Highways and Byways " series 
this volume on Lincolnshire is a welcome addition. It 
shows, perhaps, more than the usual research, giving 
details of town and village history and ecclesiastical 
affairs in quite exhaustive fashion. The pencil sketches 
of Mr. Frederick L. Griggs are beautifully reproduced, 
exquisite little studies full of feeling for contrasts of 
light and shade, selected with fine attention to the 
view-point. With the good map appended, this book 
will be invaluable to all who wish to explore the 
district. 


Ancient India . From the Earliest Times to the First 
Century, A.D. By E. J. RAPSON, M.A. (Cam¬ 
bridge University Press. 2s.) 

THOUGH it is not easy to make Indian history attractive, 
Mr. Rapson has succeeded as well as any writer we 
know. His little book has the special merits of brevity 
and lucidity to recommend it, and it is the work of a 
scholar who knows his subject thoroughly. As Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge, he can speak with 
authority on questions of languages. The history of 
Ancient India is chiefly dependent on literature, in¬ 
scriptions, and coins, which his scholarship enables him 
to utilise to advantage. In fewer than 150 small pages 
he has summarised the essential facts and presented 
them so clearly that the narrative is perfectly intel¬ 
ligible even to a beginner. From the ancient literatures 
and religions, which he treats with a light touch, he 
passes to the various empires which have held sway in 
India, to the ever-memorable expedition of Alexander 
the Great, to the rule of his successors and the sub¬ 
sequent invasions up to the year 78 A.D., when the 
Kushana Empire was established. There is, therefore, 
no attempt to cover the longer period occupied by Mr. 
Vincent Smith's work, "The Early History of India." 
In his notes on certain inscriptions and coins the author 
makes no claim to exhaust the whole subject; his notes 
on the ancient geography, including a number of cities 
indicated in the maps, contain much information rele¬ 
vant to the history, information which is not readily 
accessible. The outlines of chronology both reproduce 
and add to the dates occurring in the text. In future 
editions it may be possible, as archaeology advances, 
to settle points now open to controversy; and Mr. 
Rapson will doubtless deal at greater length with the 
whole subject in the volume of the Cambridge History 
of India, now under preparation, which is understood 
to be in his hands. 
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Shorter Notices 

The Last Time 

1 ‘Never Again!” illustrated (Dawson and Sons, 
Ltd., 6d. net), purports to be the history of a crime: 
it is a very scathing expost in excellent pictorial satire 
of the ruthless ways of German kultur and militarism, 
with apposite texts from the utterances of British and 
German public men. The spirit of Prussian Junkerism 
seems to be embodied in Schiller's lines: — 


“The Friend of England" 

We have received from Mr. T. Fisher Unwin a re¬ 
markably good study of “The Kaiser under the Search¬ 
light, M published at is. net. The author, Miss A. H. 
Catling, gives vivid pictures of the German Emperor 
in his various aspects, as war-lord, as exponent of 
religion, as “The Friend of England,” as “Admiral 
of the Fleet,” and each chapter is excellently 
considered, critical, and full of really informa¬ 
tive matter. The book is a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of the Kaiser as man and as 
ruler, and should be read by all who wish to 
form correct and impartial opinions on his appearances 

in recent years. 


Man is stunted by peaceful days, 

In idle repose his courage decays. 

Law is the weakling’s game. 

“STOP VSR TICKLING, JOCK!** 

CaptainSs ott'* 

Story 

In “The Voyages 
of Captain Scott,” 
by Charles Turley, 
with an Introduction 
by Sir J. M. Barrie 
(Smith, Elder, 6s. 
net), the author re¬ 
tells from “The 
Voyage of the Dis¬ 
covery” and “Scott's 
Last Expedition,” 
the story of the two 
voyages which added 
splendid and tragic 
pages to our naval 
annals. He had 
plenty of material to 
draw upon, and has 
done his work well. 

The book will be a 
delight to any school¬ 
boy who may be 
lucky enough to find 
it among his presents, 
and it will certainly 
be eagerly read by 
men and women who 
had no opportunity 
of reading the bigger 
works. Sir James 
Barrie's introduction 
dealing with Scott’s 

boyhood is a charm¬ 
ing effort, affording Copyright by tht London “ Daily Expreu," by whoa courtesy we art reproducing this moving cartoon. 

precious glimpses of the lad's life at home and at 
school. The book, which opens with this account of 
the hero's early days, closes with some peculiarly 
pathetic extracts from letters written amid the pitiless j 
ice and snow when hope was abandoned. In one of 
them Captain Scott referred to his son: “Make him a 
strenuous man. I had to force myself into being a 
strenuous man, as you know.” How he did it, Sir 
James Barrie explains. The illustrations are worthy 
of the book. 


A Monarch in the 423 
Malting 

The Diaries of 
Queen Victoria, be¬ 
sides forming ex¬ 
tremely good read¬ 
ing, are contributions 
to history, and in 
“The Training of a 
Sovereign ” (John 
Murray, 5s. net) the 
Diaries are given be¬ 
tween the years 1832 
and 1840, edited by 
Viscount Esher. 
They are intimate, 
naive, and at times 
amusing — as when 
under the date of 
September 8, 1838, 
the young Queen de¬ 
scribes a fall from 
her horse and the 
concern of Lord Mel¬ 
bourne, who “was 
much frightened and 
turned quite pale, 
kind, good man.” 
The references to 
Lord John Russell, 
Sir Robert Peel, 
“ Uncle Leopjld,” 
and the accounts of 
various conversa¬ 
tions, are highly 
interesting, and the 
portrait-illustrations add to the charm of the book. 
Literature in the Making 

Young people who want a pleasant, scholarly volume 
should plead for “The Pageant of English Literature’ 
(Nelson and Sons, 6s. net) as a seasonable gift. In 
it Mr. Edward Parrott, M.A., has collected gems of 
art by reproductions of famous pictures, and has de 
scribed, in an easy style, the development of literature 
from the ancient bards and minstrels to Dickens and 
Tennyson. 
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Our Red Cross Hospital 

By A Woman of Kent. 

W E are all of us familiar with the old saying that 
while Nature in all her aspects is beautiful, 
Man and his works alone are vile. Certainly we 
realised its truth the afternoon of our visit to the local 
Red Cross hospital. 

Nature furnished beauty in abundance. The hospital 
is situated on the ridge of one of our Kentish hills, to 
the north overlooking the river plain and the blue hills 
of Surrey, to the south a wide expanse of home county, 
just now gorgeous with colour. Within were gay 
flowers, cheerful wards, charming impressions of sweet¬ 
faced nurses in picturesque uniform; but underlying all 
the peace and sunshine was the grim presence of the 
monster, War! We felt drawn nearer to its dreadful 
reality as we stood in the midst of this handful of suf¬ 
fering men. 

Here all that is possible for the alleviation of pain is 
being accomplished. Thirty Belgian soldiers are heal¬ 
ing from their wounds of mind and body. Straight 
from the Front they came, after weeks of exposure, 
hard fighting, incessant strain and watchfulness by day 
and night. Some had been engaged since the first vio¬ 
lation of their country; one man had changed neither 
clothes nor boots for five weeks; all were reduced to 
rags, distress, and collapse. Their wounds, with one or 
two exceptions, were not dangerous, and in the or¬ 
dinary course of events they should have been ready 
quickly to return to active service, but doctors and 
nurses have had to contend with other factors as potent 
as physical disablement. These are nervous strain and 
mental exhaustion. 

Few realise the cost at which the Belgians 1 
heroic stand has been made against the in¬ 
vaders. These Belgian soldiers were sturdy 
men, fine in physique, and intelligent. Two of 

them, after ten days* rest, suffer from night terrors as 

vivid and as pitiful as those of our little children. 

Their faces in repose, the expression of quiet patience, 

the absence of the animation and jocularity we associate 
with our convalescent ‘‘Tommies’ * told their own tale. 
These were men who had fought and suffered to the 
limit of endurance. For months they had been under 
fire in trenches or villages, amid the ruins of their own 
homes, with no tidings of their families, and with only 
the faintest hope of ultimate success; fighting always 
with the fear that their loved ones* fate might be that 
of the unfortunates who often crossed their path, dead, 
mutilated, or insane from fear. 

Of the thirty that day, none had received news of any 
belonging to him. One was called off on his wedding 
day, and knew nothing further of his bride than that 
her village was razed to the ground. Another had been 
wounded before, and a prisoner in the German lines, 
escaping by a miracle. Were it possible to bring 
home the significance of the war as it affects the armies 
engaged and the countries in which it is being carried 
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on to our young men who hang back from volunteering 
and appear to prefer business or the excitement of the 
football field to fighting, enlistments by hundreds and 
thousands would result. It is the old feeling of 
security, it is want of imagination which retards these 
men. Let our authorities make clearer the gravity of 
the situation, and the tremendous issue which now 
hangs in the balance. Let them take nothing for 
granted at this moment of crisis. Let them appeal to 
every instinct in our young Englishmen; above all to 
their sense of fair play, that the great encounter may be 
fought out by our men with less tremendous odds. 

The Red Cross hospital sent these thoughts burning 
through one's mind. Let us end on a happier note. 
Certain it is that the apparent shortcomings of our 
nation, the things one could wish different, are the re¬ 
sult of ignorance and misapprehension rather than of 
any ill intent. Everywhere are being erected monu¬ 
ments of self-denial, devotion and unselfish labour. 
One of these is the hospital of which I write. All the 
service in it (with two technical exceptions) is volun¬ 
tary, and all is effective. The building and its entire 
equipment are gifts for the relief of suffering. Doctors, 
nurses, orderlies work for love, and work to the extent 
of their power. The service of the house is supplied 
gratuitously. Daily, faithfully, many workers arrive. 
Village women, mothers who live busy lives, find time 
to do the cleaning and housework: footmen, chauffeurs 
and scouts from the neighbourhood clean boots and 
knives and keep the clothes of the convalescents in good 
order. The grounds are as beautifully tended as the 
house itself. Constantly gifts arrive of clothing, neces¬ 
saries, fruit and vegetables from the gardens of those 
who have nothing else to offer. All is a labour of love 
and a testimony of devotion. The only external help 
is a grant from the War Office towards maintenance 
and drugs. What the Red Cross Society is doing for 
the mitigation of suffering can never be adequately ap¬ 
preciated by civilians, but it is comforting to know that 
amid the multiplicity of calls upon individual resources 
it is receiving generous support. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

During the past two weeks " The Academy” has 
announced its desire to present the Red Cross Society 
with a Napier Motor Ambulance costing £625. Towards 
that amount £100 is guaranteed in the event of the balance 
being raised. 

We have had numerous inquiries lor collecting forms 
(which can be had on application to the Office), and we 
know that a considerable number of boys and girls are 
working to assist the noble cause. 

We have received lists from two or three, and would 
request those who are collecting to send in their first 
lists at once, so that we can make an announcement of 
the progress of the Fund. 

At present the best list is from an Essex schoolboy, who 
has collected £3 3s. lOd. If 175 boys and girls through¬ 
out the country did equally well, the amount (£525) would 
be covered. 
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The War and the Neutral Powers 

N The Academy of September 12 we published a 
letter which Mr. Mark H. Judge had addressed 
to the International Law Association, in which he 
urged that the nations who joined in The Hague Peace 
Conference of 1907, other than those taking part in 
the present war, should meet in conference to take 
notice of infringements of international law by any 
of the belligerents. He appealed to the Association 
to bring the matter to the notice of the neutral Powers, 
and especially to ask the United States of America 
to take the initiative in calling the conference together. 
In his letter Mr. Judge said, “The compensation for 
so awful a calamity as the present war can only be 
found in an ending which shall make its repetition 
impossible/’ and he submitted that this could “only 
be done by the civilised nations setting up Inter¬ 
national Courts, with some form of International 
Police.” The International Law Association received 
the letter on August 28, but from that day to this 
neither the Association nor its Council has held any 
meeting. 

The Honorary Secretary of the Association recog¬ 
nised‘the importance of the letter, and sent it on to 
Dr. D. Josephus Jitta, temporary President, at The 
Hague, who published a reply which is startling, for 
in it he says : “ This period of war is very peculiar for 
an International Association acting in the sphere of 
law. Our Association was founded shortly after the 
war of 1870-71, in order to promote peace and good¬ 
will among men. Now, this purpose is in the greatest 
peril. The present war is much more extensive than 
the war of 1870-71. The wound for our Association 
is much deeper than the mere postponement of a con¬ 
ference, yet the possibility is not excluded that after 
the war the work may be resumed again. In order to 
safeguard the hope of the future, our Association is 
bound to remain strictly neutral and impartial. It 
must do this, or cease to act as an international body. 

. . . I must express the opinion that a conference of 
the neutral Powers, during the actual period of the 
war, would be without general utility and not without 
danger. . . . The conception of a Court of Neutral 
Powers—without acknowledged jurisdiction—inquiring 
into infringements of the settled International Law 
may be theoretically sublime; practically it is not 
feasible. ... As to the conception of an International 
Police, it seems an illusion in time of peace and a 
folly in time of war.” 

Dr. Jitta's reply was evidently intended as a non 
plus , but was not so taken by Mr. Judge. He pressed 
forward with his proposal, and succeeded in getting 
together a body of supporters, who met and agreed 
to bring the proposal for a conference before the Powers 
without further delay. In his pamphlet on “The War 
and the Neutral Powers,” Mr. Judge gives quotations 
from upwards of forty writers on the proposal, includ¬ 
ing the following : Mr. Frederic Harrison, D.C.L.; Mr. 
Thomas Hardy; Lord Kinnaird; Dr. G. B. Hunter; 
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Dr. E. C. Clark (late Professor of Civil Law, Cam- 
bridge); Mr. A. Vernon Harcourt, F.R.S.; Professor 
Flinders Petrie, F.R.S.; Dr. F. Arthur Sibly; Mr. 
Lewis Paton (headmaster of Manchester Grammar 
School); Mr. T. F. Victor Buxton; Sir Arthur Pinero, 
and Senator Edvard Wavrinsky (Sweden). 

A letter to the Foreign Ministers of the 44 
States who took part in The Hague Peace Conference 
of 1907, with the pamphlet on “The War and the 
Neutral Powers,” was forwarded on November 6, as 
given below, with the exception that in the case of 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, Germany, Japan, 
Montenegro, Serbia, and the United Kingdom, the 
final paragraph concluded as follows: “ a message 

that your Government would welcome the desired 
conference” : — 

7, Pall Mall, London, S.W., 

November 6, 1914. 

To His Excellency the Minister of Foreign Affairs . 
Your Excellency, 

I have the honour of writing to inform you of the 
passing of certain resolutions by Meetings at Folke¬ 
stone and in London. 

On October 25, the Mayor of Folkestone presided 
over a Meeting in the Town Hall there, when the 
following Resolution was passed unanimously :— 

“That whereas the invasion of Belgium and Luxem¬ 
burg by Germany was in violation of the Conventions 
of 1907, solemnly entered into and signed by Germany 
and 41 other States, this meeting is strongly of 
opinion that it is the duty of the Neutral Powers who 
were parties to the Conventions to take serious notice 
of this disregard of International Law, which has led 
to so terrible a sacrifice of human life and the wanton 
destruction of many noble architectural monuments, 
and innumerable homes of a people who desired to be 
neutral in the war declared by Germany on other 
Powers. ’ * 

On October 27 a Meeting was held in the White¬ 
hall Rooms, London, when the writer of this letter 
was elected to preside. A resolution identical with 
that passed at Folkestone on October 25 was carried 
unanimously, and the Chairman was requested to for¬ 
ward copies to the Foreign Ministers of the 44 
States which took part in the Peace Conference at the 
Hague in 1907. 

While sending you copy of the resolutions, as given 
above, I send you two pamphlets in which upwards of 
forty writers from different standpoints give ex¬ 
pression to their views on the proposal for the calling 
of a Conference of the Neutral Powers to consider 
forthwith how they should deal with the situation 
brought about by the terrible European War, which 
has already actively extended to Asia and Africa. 

A special appeal is made to the United States of 
America to follow the precedent of 1907 and invite the 
Powers to meet in Conference at as early a date as 
possible. 

The nations in arms are in effect asking for this 
Conference of the Neutral Powers. They are printing 
in the languages of the other Powers White Books, 
Orange Books, Grey Books and other documents in 
which they seek the verdict of the Neutral Powers. 
It is urged that this verdict can only be satisfactorily 
given after the Powers have met in Conference and 
carefully considered the whole of the circumstance^ 
and weighed the whole of the evidence offered by tb 
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contending Governments in justification of their , 
actions. 

_ t 

I trust that Your Excellency may at no distant date 
be able to transmit to me for the information of those 
on whose behalf I write, a message that your Govern¬ 
ment will do all it can to bring the desired Conference j 
mto being. 

I have the honour to subscribe myself, 

Your Excellency’s faithful servant, 

Mark H. Judge, I 

Chairman of the Meeting at the Whitehall Rooms. I 

A strong case has been made out for a conference. | 
Some of the opinions given in the pamphlet have great i 
force, for example the following:— • 

| 

Mr. Thomas Hardy :—“There seems to me great j 
weight in the proposal for a Conference of the Neutral 
Powers to draw the attention of the world to infringe¬ 
ments of International Law' by belligerents.” 

Mr. J. Lewis Paton (Head Master of the Manches¬ 
ter Grammar School) :—“What we are fighting for is 
the restoration of law in Europe. Without law there 
is no liberty. Law must have an organ to formulate 
its verdict—to enforce it. We have no other centre 
we can look to for this except The Hague Tribunal. 
‘The laws are mute amid the clash of arms,’ says the 
Latin saying. But it is just when all the ordinary laws 
of civil life are mute and passion runs high, that there 
should be another and a higher law making itself 
heard,—a law formulated by the civilised nations, ac¬ 
cepted by them and therefore binding upon them.” 

Mr. C. F. Ryder :—“ Inter artna silent leges —but 
surely all laws, human and divine, should not be 
'held up’ when men are fighting? Surely neutrals, 
where interests are so widely affected, have a right to 
some say in the present conflict? Amid the thunder 
and flames of w f ar the combatants cannot see either 
the principles of International equity or their own 
actions in cold light, and it is the duty of everv neutral 
to remind them of their obligations.” 

Dr. F. Arthur Sibly :—“It is surely time that 
neutrals should combine, not merely to protect their 
own interests but to punish inhumane infractions of 
the laws of war. Such infractions at present go wholly 
unpunished unless the aggrieved belligerent has resort 
to the dreadful expedient of reprisals. There are 
several means short of actual war by wbich neutrals 
can bring effective pressure to bear upon belligerents, 
and the awards of a neutral Tribunal could be easilv 
enforced.” 


Dr. J. Holland Rose has undertaken the preparation 
of a little book for young people, entitled " How the 
War Came About.” In it he traces the history of 
Europe from the sixteenth century to the present day, 
dwelling especially upon the position of our country 
at the time of the Armada and in the days of Louis 
XIV and of Napoleon. The events of 1870 are ex¬ 
plained, and the story is then brought down to the 
opening of the present war. In order that no school 
in the country may be debarred by considerations of 
expense from making use of the work, the price has 
been fixed at fourpence. The publishers are the 
Patriotic Publishing Co. (Agent: Francis Colles, 3, 
Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C.) 
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The Theatre 

“The Little Minister” 

IR JAMES M. BARRIE, who is, we understand, 
in America with the intention of quickly setting 
right some of the false statements in regard to our 
military actions which have been set flying among the 
United States, has seldom written a less convincing or 
more popular comedy than that founded on his delight¬ 
ful book of the same name. 

Translated to the uses of the stage the artifice of 
“The Little Minister” is boldly apparent. The charac¬ 
ters are exaggerated and inconsistent to the point of 
distraction—a made-up play with unconvincing parts, 
the sort of thing which Sir James himself, our favourite 
dramatist of to-day, would, we believe, laugh to scorn. 

But what does it matter so long as the public likes 
it ? Yet we are left wondering how Sir James, in the 
old days, managed to disburgeon his engaging novel 
and give us so profoundly unvemal a stage play. For 
the present production Mr. Charles Frohman presents 
an enthusiastic and accomplished company. The elders 
of the kirk who haunt the Caddam Woods and the 
Manse Garden are played with broad effectiveness and 
sincerity by a long list of able comedians, none of 
whom, however, strikes quite so true a note as Miss Jean 
Cadell in her simple picture of the minister’s servant. 
In the long cast, Mr. Donald Calthrop is extremely in¬ 
teresting as the hero. We do not think that he is quite 
the boy that Barrie drew; he is subtle, delicate, a little 
post % shifty, passionate, attractive, and many things be¬ 
yond, above and below the good and rather stupid 
Gavin. But he holds our constant attention and his 
varying moods and methods keep us ever on the alert. 
Miss Lohr, too, has a difficult task as the queer, unreal 
Lady Babbie; the audience found her delightfully at¬ 
tractive; and, indeed, the whole play at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, although it seemed to us to have passed 
into the grey mists of time and become utterly dis¬ 
coloured, is welcomed with enthusiasm and followed 
with constant laughter and appreciation— Egan Mew. 

“Academy” War Acrostics 

SOLUTION TO SPECIAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC 

(1) O vifor M 

(2) N ecessit O (us) 

(3) C o R 

(4) E ephonem E 

Notes.—(1) Oviform. Having the form of an egg, also 
meaning like a sheep, ovine. (Chambers.) 

(3) Cor. A Hebrew measure. “ Concerning the ordinance 
of oil, the bath of oil, ye shall offer the tenth part of a bath 
out of the cor, which is an homer of ten baths, for ten baths 
are an homer.’* (Ezekiel xlv, 14.) 

(4) A mark used to express wonder, admiration, etc. 

Kamsin (W. G. Cool) has solved this correctly, and there¬ 
fore wins first prize; Geomat (G. E. Matthews), with 
three lights correct, has the second prize; and Ocol (C. 
Golch), with two lights correct, takes the third prize. 
Cheques are being forwarded in due course. 

The leading scores were as follows :—Full marks (33), 
Anvil, Geomat, Kamsin, Ocol, Sajoth, Wilbro; 32, Zeta; 
31, Foncet and Wrekin; 29, Nelisha and Sutton; 28, W. J. 
Tiltman; 26, Morgan Watkins. 

We hope to announce next week particulars of a new 

Acrostic Competition. 
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MOTORING ! In the Temple of Mammon 


N O doubt many motorists, as well as members of 
the non-motoring public, are curious as to the 
methods by which the road information collated and 
issued through the Press by the Automobile Associa¬ 
tion is obtained. It will interest them to know that 
this is mainly founded upon the daily reports which are 
required to be sent in by all the patrols doing duty on 
the roads. As these patrols constantly cycle up and 
down their beats they keep a sharp look-out, and un¬ 
desirable or dangerous road conditions, whether serious 
or of comparatively small importance, are unfailingly 
reported to the Head Office. When accidents to cars 
or motor-cycles occur, careful investigations on the spot 
are made to discover whether they are due to per¬ 
manent defects calling for alteration. In conjunction 
with a large staff of “road surveyors,** the patrols 
regularly notify the Association of disturbances, such 
as sewer construction, etc., and indicate the probable 
duration of the processes. They are diligent in noting 
stretches of roads closed for half their width—a very 
common source of potential danger at night—and they 
supplement such information by pointing out what 
alternative routes are available. In many cases the 
patrols are able to get into touch with road-foremen 
and other responsible parties, and secure a prompt 
alleviation of the trouble. This is especially notable in 
the case of floods, which can be quickly drained by the 
ordinary road-men. All such information is carefully 
compiled, and can be referred to at any time at the 
Head Office in Whitcomb Street, or at the Branch 
Offices of the Association. This work is perhaps the 
least obtrusive, but it is certainly one of the most valu¬ 
able of the many functions fulfilled by the A.A. on 
behalf of the motorist. 

• • * 

Private motorists who would care to assist in meeting 
the wounded at the London railway termini, with their 
cars, are requested by the Automobile Association to 
communicate with the Head Office, when full details of 
the time they will be required will be forwarded. The 
Association has been instrumental, in conjunction with 
the ambulance column of Mr. W. H. Dent, in providing 
a large majority of the cars thus employed. It is not 
unusual for as many as three separate calls to be re¬ 
ceived in one day at Fanum House, which often means 
the getting together of fleets of cars numbering forty 
or fifty, so that there is practically an unlimited call 
for the services of motorists in this direction. 

• • • 

There are rumours current to the effect that, owing to 
the war, British tyre manufacturers will shortly be com¬ 
pelled to use steel studs of inferior quality to those 
which have been used hitherto. The Dunlop Rubber 
Company desire to contradict this statement, so far as 
their productions are concerned. They state that the 
studs in all Dunlop non-skids will remain of precisely 
the same quality as heretofore, there being no interrup- j 
tion, and no likelihood of any, in the supplies. ‘ 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 

A FTER we had gone to press last week the Stock Ex¬ 
change issued a series of new rules which were in¬ 
tended to help the members to get over the settle¬ 
ment that has been fixed for November 18. It was hoped 
that these rules would permit the House to re-open. But 
the new rules have met with hysterical, opposition. Indeed, 

I do not remember to have ever heard so much mad and 
excited criticism. Much of it is quite beside the mark; a 
great deal of it is the result of a misreading of the rules. 
There is, however, some sort of basis for the complaints. 
There is no doubt that the rules benefit the lender of 
money much more than they do the borrower, and it is 
openly said that as lenders of money are very influential 
on the Committee the rules have been influenced by per¬ 
sonal considerations. 

I do not believe this, and I cannot agree with many of 
the critics. Admittedly the House is in a hopeless condi¬ 
tion, with hundreds of men quite insolvent, admittedly 
hundreds of clients are either on the Continent and cannot 
pay their differences or are at the front and equally in¬ 
capable of attending to business. Nevertheless it seems 
ridiculous to grumble because the “bulls* ’ are asked to 
pay 10 per cent, margin either in cash or shares, and are 
given the option to commute this payment by arranging 
for a higher rate of interest than that fixed by the Com¬ 
mittee. It seems to me, and it must seem so to any sane 
business person, that a man who bought say a thousand 
Canadas without any intention of paying for them is a 
great deal better off under the new rule than he would 
have been under the old ones. Under the old system he 
would have had to pay the whole of the differences each 
account; if he had not paid the broker could have sold 
the stock out against him, and he would have been liable 
for the whole of the difference. Now' he gets a run for 
his money which extends into one year after peace has 
been signed, and all he has to pay is 10 per cent, margin 
and the usual interest. If he cannot pay 10 per cent, 
margin for a practically indefinite option on the stock then 
he must be very hard to please. I have no patience with 
those who object to this 10 per cent. Of course, it may 
press hardly upon people whose securities have not fallen 
10 per cent. I may say that there arc very few in this 
category, but there is no doubt that the broker having 
such a client would gladly meet him. 

The “bear” is not very fairly treated. Indeed, he seems 
to be hardly thought of at all, but the “bull” has never 
been better off in his life. It is very easy to invent hun¬ 
dreds of cases w r hich seem to press hardly upon both 
broker and jobber, and also the client. But there should 
be some sort of give and take, and on the whole the 
rules are equitable. No one seems to me obliged to pay, 
because he can always go to the Emergency Court if the 
broker is too hard. 

The Stock Exchange comes out of the whole business 
very badlv indeed. It appears to me that large numbers 
of quite insolvent members are raising a hullaballoo with 
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the idea of getting out of paying anything. Dozens of 
brokers assure me that their clients cannot pay, and they 
declare that when the dealer from whom they have bought 
the stock asks them for a name they will refuse to give 
one. In ordinary times the dealer would thereupon sell 
out the stock in the open market, and thus obtain a name 
in which to put the security. But in these days he is, of 
course, unable to do this, and the brokers know this and 
are trading upon their knowledge. I call this rank dis¬ 
honesty. The brokers sav that many of the dealers are 
“bears,” and that they have never bought back the stock 
which the brokers have purchased. The brokers ask why 
they should therefore pay these “bears” 10 per cent, 
margin in addition to a rate of interest each account. This 
sounds very pretty, but who is to say whether a dealer 
who has sold stock has sold what he actually possesses 
or has sold short? The fact is the broker and the dealer 
are always in deadly antagonism, and the formulating of 
the present rules has brought this antagonism right to the 
fore. 

There is a small section of the House which desires to 
cancel all bargains made for the new account. This also 
would be rank dishonesty, for a bargain has always been 
considered the most sacred thing in the Stock Exchange. 

I have inquired of hundreds of members their opinion 
on these new rules, and I must admit that all the big firms 
appear to think them more or less equitable, whilst the 
invariable answer of small firms is that they do not intend 
to comply with the rules at all, and that they would rather 
leave the House. 

Mr. Asquith has decided to give Mr. Cunliffe a peerage 
on the ground that he was of immense help to the Govern¬ 
ment during the recent financial crisis. I am sorry to 
disagree with Mr. Asquith. I think that Mr. Cunliffe’s 
advice to the Government was more often wrong than 
right. I can find nothing to justify such a high reward 
as a peerage. No doubt Mr. Cunliffe is a wealthy man 
and his business a good one, but his governorship of the 
Bank of England will hardly redound to his credit. He 
made a blunder when he forced the Joint Stock Banks to 
pay 5 per cent, interest monthly on the currency notes. 
It was hoped that these currency notes would be taken 
largely by the banks, but they have repaid nearly the 
whole of the loan. He made a huge blunder when he 
advised the Government to buy bills “without recourse,” 
a blunder that was quite inexcusable, and which will cost 
the country fifty millions. He got the Government in 
such a mess over this matter that almost immediately 
fresh regulations had to be issued. But they were not 
issued until large numbers of bad bills had been foisted 
on the Bank of England at the expense of the taxpayer. 
Mr. Cunliffe has presumably given instructions to the 
West End Branch of the Bank of England to close up 
all the small accounts. This is an overbearing act of petty 
persecution, and one which should not have been taken in 
days like these. 

The Bank of England lacked all foresight when it 
allowed its gold reserves to fall in the early part of the 
year. It should have known when gold went to a premium 
that something was in the -wind, but it never made the 
smallest effort to strengthen its position, and it showed 
complete lack of business ability. I think this is the 
mildest criticism I can make. 

Amongst the reports of the week are South Durham 
Steel, the figures of which are very bad. Profits have 
tumbled by nearly one half, and the dividend is reduced 
from 25 to 10 per cent. The shares seem over-valued. 
J. B. Brooks and Company, the well-known leather works 
of Birmingham, have had an excellent year, and the usual 
dividend of 10 per cent, is paid. The balance sheet shows 
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a very strong position, and the firm should be full of 
war contracts. The shares are worth buying. Edison 
and Swan tell us that the business has expanded; never¬ 
theless this well-known firm can only make ^4,695 
profit, and the position is definitely bad. Nearly half the 
cssets are composed of goodwill. Rudge, Whitworth, the 
well-known cycle firm, have made ^16,746. Nothing is 
paid on the ordinary, but ^io L ooo is set aside to meet 
exceptional war charges. Dalgety’s profits have fallen 
away considerably. The dividend, how’ever, is not 
changed, and ^197,000 is carried forward. The financial 
position is very strong, and I have no doubt that, as in the 
Boer War, this firm will make large profits out of wool. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPON DEN CE 

THE WAR AND AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—To speak of American “public opinion” at all 
seriously is, I am only too well aware, to speak somewhat 
vaguely, since “American public opinion” is an extremely 
doubtful quantity. That is to say, it is but rarely that the 
average American professes to entertain decided and in¬ 
dependent views of his own on any public question or 
momentous issue : the average American prefers to let 
others do that —he desires only to be “left alone” and to 
be allowed in peace and quietness to reflect and imitate 
the light of others whose “ business it is ” (in his opinion) 
to express the views and interests of the nation ! Hence 
we have but a few American newspapers in whose columns 
there will be found anything like the same space de¬ 
voted to public correspondence as there is in almost any 
newspaper you may pick up in Great Britain. In short, 
whereas the average Briton thinks for himself, and is not 
afraid nor unwilling to express his honest sentiments re¬ 
garding any and every political and social topic, the 
average American is content to adopt, or shape, his at 
second hand. Hence “public opinion” in America is too 
generally formulated by irresponsible and ill-qualified 
minds, and is apt accordingly to prove extremely unreli¬ 
able and oftentimes a very variable and even dangerous 
national factor. For just as the average citizen is con¬ 
tent to let others do his political thinking, and to surren¬ 
der even (what should be) his own conscience to others’ 
keeping, so the average American newspaper adapts its 
political “principles” and patriotic views and sentiments 
to what its editor deems “practical advantage. ” He rarely 
stops to consider whether it might not be sounder policy 
to improvise (in certain emergencies) some show of moral 
vertebra ! But even though too many of our newspapers 
and periodicals are conducted on such loose lines, we have 
still a sufficiently virile “saving remnant,” and some few 
honest and thoroughly independent American journals 
cannot either be “bought” or intimidated; to these we 
shall owe our ultimate immunity from all participation 
in this odious war, if immunity be vouchsafed this nation 
after all. German emissaries and German machinations are 
being exercised on all sides; and no means or methods 
will be deemed too vile or detestable to serve German ends. 
In effect, an utter transformation would appear to have 
been effected of the German character in the United States 
since the outbreak of this war. Hitherto Germans have 
been popularly regarded in the United States as singularly 
loyal, and the German element as a singularly reliable 
and desirable leavening factor. Moreover, whereas here¬ 
tofore Germans in America were constantly regarded as 
kindly, honourable, and generally good-natured people. 
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they are now notorious for their hatred, arrogance, 
and for their utter Kaiser-obsession. And yet they left 
their own country to escape~Kaiserism and espionage ! It 
would seem then that Germans never can become true 
freemen—because incapable of understanding what Free¬ 
dom means and implies. Yet I am assured that Ger¬ 
mans in Canada remain thoroughly loyal and fully appre¬ 
ciate British Liberty ! It must be that our more democratic 
American institutions and views of Liberty do not appeal 
to Germans on some strange account—perhaps because of 
our greater proneness to “play politics” and pander to 
4 ‘boss rule” ! 

I am reminded of a certain passage in Lytton’s splendid 
story of “Rienzi,” wherein he refers to that monster, the 
“Baron Bandit” Duke Werner, whose banditti so griev¬ 
ously devastated all Italy in the early 14th century, and 
who blasphemously proclaimed himself, “Enemy to God, 
to pity, and to mercy,” and had the same emblazoned on 
his banner ! For I maintain Duke Werner was not, in 
grain and essence, a whit worse than the man whom the 
whole civilised world to-day holds responsible for the homi¬ 
cidal war now raging; nor were the horrors perpetrated by 
Duke Werner’s banditti more atrocious than are the crimes 
perpetrated by German hordes in stricken Belgium. Hence 
the indignation and disgust of Americans in such relation ! 
They could bear much provocation at the hands of “Ger¬ 
man Americans,” who were so arrogant and boisterous at 
the outbreak of hostilities (wherever the “German element” 
happened to be unusually strong); but they can neither 
bear, nor readily forgive, the inhumanity and barbarism 
which have characterised German military methods thus 
far; and it needs but a few more similar excesses and 
outrages so to revolt American humanity as to seriously 
menace German American relations in the future. 

New York. Edwin Ridley. 


BELGIANS AND ENGLISH SPELLING. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—An American correspondent writes in the 
Winnipeg Free Press that certain of the Belgian leaders 
have cabled to him the following remarkable proposal : 

We realise that our nation is seriously hampered by 
lack of one national language. It is impossible to 
make either Flemish or Walloon universal, because 
of the rivalry of races. We do not wish to encourage 
further use of French, wishing to maintain our dis¬ 
tinct individuality and cultivate British rather than 
French characteristics; therefore we propose that 
Belgium should adopt English as a national language, 
making herself the England of the Continent, the 
sister nation of England of the Isle. 

Deducting a little from the exuberance of gratitude for 
immediate help, we have still the certainty that a strong 
link has been beaten out in blood and tears between 
Belgium and ourselves, and that the friendship thus begun 
will continue for vears. 

m 

But in attacking the English language the most 
courageous Belgian might well quail before the spelling 
difficulty. This is probably more familiarly known as the 
pronunciation difficulty. It is not the pronunciation, how¬ 
ever (except perhaps the “th” sound), that is difficult, 
but the orthography that has lost touch with the sounds 
represented. 

What better linguistic service could we render those 
brave Belgians who would pay us the compliment of 
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adopting our language than that of simplifying our spell¬ 
ing? The mercy—like all mercies—would be twice blessed 
and redound on our own heads. Professor Gilbert Murray 
w rote to me the other day that he had been told by a lady 
who was trying to teach English to some Belgian refugees 
w'hat insuperable difficulties appeared when she come to 
the spelling problem. 

The sprightly contributor “Bob” in the L*ind6pendanct 
Beige gave a little account of the trouble his countrymen 
in London are having with the English language—“the 
language of Shakespeare and Mr. Asquith,” he calls it, 
although the latter would probably admit frankly some 
discrepancies between the two. Some of these perplexed 
Belgians are still pale from the effort of finding out how 
to pronounce brougham, creature, and viscount. The 
“twittering” pronunciation of English adds further be¬ 
wilderment. It is instructive to note the phonetic spelling 
which “Bob” gives of the phrase, “What is the time?” 
The Belgians, he thinks, will gain a good idea of the cor¬ 
rect sound if they repeat “Boite & musique. ” 

Seriously, these difficulties experienced by refugees pro¬ 
vide something more than newspaper copy. They give 
food for thought and induce the reflection that it is time 
the question of spelling reform was dragged from the 
skyey regions of academic debate to solid earth. After 
peace has been declared we hope that, in compliment to 
our brave Allies, the first educational reform will be the 
appointment of a Commission on this question of spelling 

I am, yours, etc., 

Christina Jlst. 

48, Grafton Road, Acton, W. 
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A N Englishman having considerable knowledge of the Continent, 
and particularly of the French and German languages, would be 
glad to translate from either of these, or to offer his services as inter¬ 
preter eitker abroad or in England. Terms arranged at interview.— 
F. J. W. M., Academy Office, 2, Breams Buildings, E C. 


J OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING lor LADIES. 

Rapid, systematic coaching. Six months* course from any date. 
Excellent introductions given. Telephone or write, the TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton Street, W. 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately done. tod. per t.oon 
words. Specimens and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 
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Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 142 vols., cloth, £16 16s.; Porter’s 
Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £2 3s. ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 
vols., illustrated, £\j 17s. ; Gould’s History Freemasonry, 3 thick 
vols., morocco binding, £2 as., cost £6 6s. ; Dewhurst Im¬ 
pressionist Painting, 15s. ; Habershon Records of Old London, 
Vanished and Vanishing, coloured plates, folio, £2 2s. ; Yeats* Col¬ 
lected Works, 8 vols , £3 3s.; Walpole’s Letters, large paper, 16 
vols., £7 10s. ; Oscar Wilde, by L. E. Ingleby, 12s. 6d., for 4s. 6d. ; 
Ditchfield Vanishing England, 15s., for 6s. 6d. ; Landor’s Lhasa, 2 
vols., new, 42s., for 14s.; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 2 vols., Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, £3 13s. 6d., for 32s. Will take any good 
books in exchange for above.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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Notes of the Week 

The Progress of the War 

ITH the advent of winter conditions, pro 
gress at the front will tend to become 
still slower. The French and British both 
steadily gain ground, and the capture of strategically 
unimportant Dixmude by the Germans, though it may 
be cheering news for Berlin, hardly serves to qualify 
the Allies' general 1 )* satisfactory record. Wc get 
thrilling semi official accounts of the desperate courage' 
and magnificent discipline with which Prussian Guards 
and raw levies alike hurl themselves on positions held 
by the British. The higher the admiration the superb 
but futile devotion commands, the greater the credit 
due to the British who withstand the shock ! Berlin 
talks of satisfactory progress on the West and victories 
on the East and South. As Russia is well within the 
borders of East Prussia and is either investing or about 
to invest Cracow, German victories are clearly of the 
inverted order. Whilst General J off re continues his 
policy of nibbling at the enemy, Russia is delivering 
smashing blows. There is no news of movements at 
sea, but from the Glasgow comes a report which ends 
all hope as to either the Monmouth or the Good Hope 
having escaped in the battle off the Chilean coast. The 
odds against Admiral Cradock were of the kind British 
sailors love, but they proved ton heavy. 

The War Budget 

Mr. Lloyd George has presented his bill of costs: 
during the first twelve months of the war he estimates 
that we shall have to spend at least £450,000,000. 
Looking to the magnitude of the struggle and the in¬ 
terests involved, the bill docs not strike us as excessive. 
The taxpayer has, however, now to understand that 
the pinch is coming; the working classes will feel it in 
the price of their tea and their beer; the income-tax 
payers in a doubled impost. The charge will, of 
course, be cheerfully met by the nation, and the War 
Loan will doubtless be subscribed many times over. As 
the Chancellor put it, we are fighting for every posses¬ 
sion we have: “Victory means value; defeat means 
depreciation," and resources available at this moment 
are worth a vast deal more than they would be twelve 
months hence. There is also the moral effect which the 


raising of this huge sum will have alike with our friends 
and the enemy. We shall now be able to prove the 
efficacy of “ the silver bullet.*’ 

The Press Bureau 

It is not surprising that complaints as to the 
Press Bureau increase in number and intensity. 
The Bureau seems to have been organised on 
very happy—or unhappy—go-lucky lines, and its 
discretion docs not help us to understand cither 
the situation or the valour of our troops. What 
lhat valour has been wc may judge from the announce¬ 
ment that nine Victoria Crosses have been awarded. 
The Press Bureau, as we gather from the rather lame 
defence put in by Sir Stanley Buckmaster, is being run 
as a sort of earthwork thrown up by the Government 
to protect themselves against the publication of any- 
dung which might adversely affect public opinion. Why 
was a competent pressman not appointed as director 
at the very start ? Mr. Tim Healy quite justly says 
he would as soon put a plumber in charge of illumi¬ 
nated manuscripts as a Chancery lawyer at the head 
of the Press Bureau. Why do we have to look to 
brigade orders which first find publicity in Plymouth 
to learn of the splendid work done by the 1st Loyal 
North Lancashires? We were permitted to know all 
about the gallant deeds of the London Scottish; why 
not others ? Secrecy is not the best way to serve the 
ends of the recruiting officer. 

The Official v. the Popular View 

Two subjects on which the public, as opposed to the 
official mind, is far from satisfied are, first, the mone¬ 
tary reward given to our soldiers and their dependents; 
and, second, the steps taken to deal with espionage. 
Serious disappointment exists in the ranks on the money 
question. The dissatisfaction of those who join, 
of course, prevents others from joining. Particularly 
unfortunate is it where the men are married. Unless a 
man has reason for wishing to get away from his home, 
he certainly will not respond to the country's call if 
the country will not look after wife and bairns pro- 
perl}*. We must break down the official view here: it 
1-, as mischievous as the official view in regard to spies. 
Mr. McKenna was very angry at the criticisms of Mr. 
Joynson-Hicks, but as he does not appear to know 
whether the Home Office or the War Office is responsible 
for dealing with alien enemies in England in the first 
instance, the matter is obviously pretty serious. Mr. 
Joynson-Hicks was not the person to take it up; he has 
appealed for special consideration for German friends 
of his, and Mr. McKenna scored easily. But Mr. Joyn- 
son-Hicks's indiscretions do not impart confidence in 
Mr. McKenna. 

“ Bob» M 

Lord Roberts was unquestionably happy in his end. 
To have died peacefully “ in the midst of the troops 
he loved so well and within the sound of the guns," 
as Sir John French puts it with simple eloquence, was 
precisely what we may be sure he would have wished. 
The visit of this great soldier to the front in the 
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greatest war the world has known, and his death with 1 
the cheers of the Indian and British troops still in his 
ears, was almost dramatic in its fitness. The Empire 
mourns him, and it will never forget that, had his 
words these two or three years past been listened to, 
we should have been fighting to-day in very different 
circumstances. Nothfhg was nobler in Lord Roberts* 
career than his bearing since the war, which he foresaw, | 
burst upon us. Never a word of reproach, never a 
suggestion, “ I told you so,** only a consuming desire 
to be of whatever service he could. His charm of dis¬ 
position was equalled only by his superb courage and 
his soldierly accomplishment. He was always grateful 
to those who understood his singleness of purpose, and 
when an open letter to him was addressed recently 
through THE ACADEMY he acknowledged it with his 
own hand in a brief note which “ Carneades, Junior,*’ 
treasures. We reproduce it, not only as an interesting 
index to his charming nature, but as an extraordinary 

1 

example of caligraphv in a man of 82 years of age. 
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Have I Misled the Public? 

By J. Ellis Barker. 

I HAVE received a card from a clergyman in one of 
the London suburbs, and a letter from a bookseller 
in the North of England, complaining that I had 
“misled” the public in entitling my translation of Bem- 
hardi’s latest “Britain as Germany's Vassal.” 

People who wish to mislead the public usually em¬ 
ploy good care not to be discovered. I imagine that 
most intending purchasers of the book will look at its 
preface before buying it. Now I stated in the preface: 
“The original title of the book was ‘Our Future—a 
Word of Warning to the German Nation.* The title 
I have selected seems to summarise more correctly its 
chief contents as it affects this countrv.** 

It is quite true that, as my clerical correspondent 
points out, Bemhardi does not say in so many words 
that he wishes this country to become Germany’s vassal. 
He would be very foolish had he thrown his cards on 
the table. However, in his Seventh Chapter he dis¬ 
cusses whether an arrangement with England is pos¬ 
sible, and he comes to the conclusion that an Anglo- 
German war can be avoided only if England and 
Germany become allies. He further points out that 
Germany has so much reason to distrust England’s 
intentions towards her, that the first condition of an 
Anglo-German alliance would be that England should 
give substantial guarantees of good faith. He proposes 
therefore that England should abandon her claim to 
naval supremacy. If she did so, her colonies and pos¬ 
sessions would obviously be at Germany’s mercy. He 
further demands that England should abandon France 
and Russia, allow Germany to destroy the French and 
Russian armies, and greatly to increase her territories 
at the expense of her neighbours. England would have 
to agree to Germany absolutely dominating the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe, acquiring France’s colonies in North 
Africa, and drawing Turkey and Asia Minor within her 
sphere of interests. Last, but not least, Bemhardi de¬ 
mands that Great Britain should distribute her fleet 
all over the world, because its concentration in English 
waters threatens Germany. 

If Great Britain could have accepted Bemhardi’s 
proposal, she would have given to Germany the mastery 
of Europe and of the world. At any moment 
Germany would have been able to attack the weak 
English squadrons which this country would have been 
allowed to maintain in the North Sea, and to land a 
force of overwhelming strength on British soil. Bern 
hardi and many other German writers of his way ot 
thinking have told us that large settlement colonies 
situated in a temperate zone are vitally necessary to 

Germanv. If Great Britain had consented simulta- 
* 

neously to disarm and to make Germany all-powerful 
on land and sea, her Dominions and Colonies would 
undoubtedly before long have changed hands. She 
would for all practical purposes have become Ger¬ 
many’s vassal, for she would have been forced by her 

own folly to act with alacrity on Germany’s orders. 

• + • 
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The Yorkshire Triplice: 

YORK—LEEDS—SHEFFIELD 

ORKSHIRE has been less fortunate in literature 
-*■ than Wessex or the Lake District or the country 
over the Border. She has had neither a Hardy nor 
a Wordsworth nor a Scott to make her familiar to the 
mere Southerner who reads books. Yet there should 
be much in her moors and wolds, her historic past and 
her modern hives of industry to inspire poet and writer 
of romance. She has contributed her full quota to 
our national glory, and her very atmosphere reeks of 
individuality. Yorkshire is Yorkshire as surely as 
Wessex is Wessex. In the Ridings one could never 
imagine oneself in Lancashire or Lincolnshire or even 
Durham. Only the man who can explain the psycho- 
logy of a boundary line, can hope to appreciate the 
subtle distinctions of county and county man. In 
Yorkshire one recognises instinctively whether one is 
talking to native or settler. How is it that the York- 
shireman is as sharply defined an entity as, say, an 
Irishman or a Scotsman? It is a nice problem for a 
supper party. 

About the average Yorkshireman there is peculiarly 
little imagination. He just gets “right there ” all the 
time. For him either a thing is or it is not. He is a 
man of affairs, of business; he wants facts, not 
theories. Temperamentally he is a cross between the 
Lancastrian and the Lincolnshire man. A hard nut to 
crack is he who comes from Sheffield. We know it 
down South; we realise it to the full when we happen 
to be up North. But Yorkshire is not without its 
leaven. No three cities in the kingdom probably pre¬ 
sent more points of contrast, atmospheric and social, 
. than York and Leeds and Sheffield, though certainly 
no three are more surely racy of the soil. York neces¬ 
sarily has about it an old-time air which we do not 
find in the others. Here alone is the touch of romance. 
On every hand antiquity is jostled by modernity, and 
Territorials and Boy Scouts march where Roman war¬ 
riors once trod. Leeds seems to reflect some of the genial 
qualities of the goods it turns out for our physical com¬ 
fort. Sheffield would appear to have allowed the iron and 
steel for which it is famous to enter into its very soul. 
Intellectually—judging, that is, from leanings towards 
literature and art—York stands first, Leeds second, 
Sheffield third. Round about York, many retired 
officers and others accustomed to take a live interest in 
the affairs of the larger world outside business have 
made a home. Leeds has a measure of taste for books 
and pictures in normal times, and book and picture 
lovers gravitate to Commercial Street and Bond Street 
—a juxtaposition in names not without its significance 
to Londoners at least. When we come to Sheffield 
we are at the very nadin of culture, as culture is re¬ 
garded—shall we say?—in Mayfair. 

For its size and importance, Sheffield probably buys 
fewer books worthy of the name than any city in the 
kingdom. When it is not thinking in terms of steel 
and iron, when it can tear itself away from blades and 
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guns, its mental appetite is apt to be satisfied by a 
report of “the Winner ” or the eccentricities of the 
popular comic. Of course, even in the Capital of 
Cutlery, there are exceptions, but they are fewer com¬ 
paratively to wealth and population than elsewhere. 
Possibly it is not quite fair to pronounce judgment on 
Sheffield in this regard in war-time, because at the 
moment Sheffield is simply consumed with the business 
of endeavouring to meet the demand for razors and 
more lethal weapons for the Army. Sheffield seems 
to be a veritable microcosm of the essential Yorkshire 
character. If there are no keener edges to cutlery any¬ 
where in the British Isles than those which come from 
Sheffield, there are certainly no keener edges in the 
relations of men. You would have to be up before the 
dawn to get the best of a bargain with the man from 
Sheffield; you might get up a little after the dawn to 
hold your own with the Leeds man; but you may lie 
in bed till near breakfast-time with some degree of 
safety in York, confident that York had been up rather 
later than either Leeds or Sheffield, maybe turning over 
the pages of a book of more account, at any rate, than 
the transient daily newspaper report. On the point 
of hospitality there is little to choose between York, 
Leeds, and Sheffield. Your Yorkshireman may be 
dour; he may be pawky as the pawkiest of Scotsmen; 
his heart is in the right place, and once you find your 
way to it, it is yours to command. 


On Gardens* 

VER since Eastern tradition planted Adam in a 
garden at the beginning of things, the parterres 
and pleasaunces we have come to associate with the 
word have exercised a wonderful fascination over men 
of every colour and race. How great that has been 
is reflected in the literature of East and West, and 
nothing brings us more vividly into touch with these 
peoples, long passed away, than our sense of comrade¬ 
ship in the universal love of the garden. In this 
matter-of-fact day we are still conscious of the frag¬ 
rance distilling from the ancient garden of spices, of 
the passion and inspiration the Hindu poet drew from 
the white and blood-red roses: we linger in spirit in the 
sunny walks and flower-decked spaces where Boccaccio’s 
maidens told their loves, in my lady’s bower of which 
the troubadours delighted to sing, and we recreate the 
long procession of fair dames and gallant knights 
whose footfalls pressed the velvet lawns of England. 
Even yet we sense the perfume and mystery of Baby¬ 
lon’s hanging gardens, lying still and fragrant under 
the brilliant Eastern moon. 

The psychology of flowers is one of the oldest 
sciences in the world. His name, who first discovered 
the soul of the rose and the lily, has perished, but his 
lore has never died. It is true that we have done our 
best to cultivate it out of existence, much as we have 
buried imagination beneath a weight of book learning. 
The Chanson of the Rose has become the lengthy list 
of hybrids and perpetuals in the nurseryman’s cata- 
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loguc, but the magic of yesteryear still exists in the 
velvet blossom when it adorns beauty or becomes a 
love-token. 

Always it was realised that flowers express more per¬ 
fectly than words some gracious thought or elusive 
sentiment. What motto could have been as descriptive 
as the “Fleur de lys ” of the spirit of France, contain¬ 
ing as it does something gorgeous and aesthetic beyond 
its chivalry and courage? And the lilies of Florence— 
scarlet anemones as we know them—growing lush in 
the meadow grass, prodigal as the genius of their im¬ 
mortal city, no words could paint so apt a picture of its 
spirit, that soul which out of common clay brought forth 
painter, poet, statesman, peerless in achievement. The 
rose was chosen as the emblem of England because it 
was empress in its own domain; not as we know it, 
complicated, exotic, a creature of half-tones, fragility, 
faint scents, and drooping contours, but the damask 
rose of old England, proud, imperious, single, and 
stately in bearing, a coronal of crimson around a heart 
of purest gold, the blood of the nation guarding the 
throne. The rose is still our national symbol, and its 
significance is as clear as in the day of its inception. 

The fascination of flowers has at all times extended 
t> the love of their cultivation. Since Adam became 
gardener, the call has been in the blood, and to-day 
Eve has joined him in the labour as well as the luxury 
of the flower-border. 

A garden should be the complete expression of its 
maker’s personality, and with happier conditions and 
more intimate contact is rapidly becoming so. The 
pages in history which were the creative epochs of a 
nation were the days when the garden became of dis¬ 
tinctive form and character, a national appanage in¬ 
stead of a luxury borrowed from a foreign land. The 
days of Shakespeare and the Armada were synonymous 
with the zenith of the formal garden, as were the raised 
bowling greens, parterres, and herb gardens with the 
period when the great Gothic cathedrals rose stately 
in the cities of the land. Similarly when a nation 
copied the genius of its neighbour in architecture, 
letters, or painting, it borrowed the pattern of its 
pleasure grounds and superimposed the unsuitable 
Italian garden on the classic palace that accorded so 
ill with English landscape and climate. 

Of recent years gardens have reflected the com¬ 
mercial instinct of their country, even while they have 
shown an encouraging return to simplicity and genuine 
taste. Gardening is no longer a labour of love; it has 
developed into a profession. Here and in America 
men and women by thousands hold the portion of 
brains and taste to those with money, and design for 
them the gardens they purpose to enjoy. A millionaire 
is accredited with the saying that the greatest evil of 
money is its raising up of a wall which prevents its 
possessor from coming into intimate contact with any¬ 
thing or anyone. In simpler words, he wished to say 
that the man of wealth is deprived of the luxury of 
working with his hands, and only sees human nature 
through the medium of gold. He realised something 
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; of what people lose when they depute the building of 
their houses and the planting of their gardens to paid 
workers. We consider as the supreme act of a Deity 
the creative power which brought order and beauty out 
of the void, and we realise that the point at which 
man nearest approaches godlike functions is in the 

• exercise of the creative instinct. It is not the common 
lot of man to write poems or swelling harmonies, but 
many a one has thrown the whole ambition of his 

1 stunted soul into the twenty square feet of his London 
yard and felt the true raptures of the artist as it bios* 

; somed into the splendour of the rainbow. 

Just now, by thousands, men are planning out the 
joy of next year’s flowering time, are lovingly turning 
! the brown earth and putting in bulbs and seedlings to 
: await the coming of spring. Even the anxieties and 
t distresses of the present time fail to quench the ardour 
1 of the garden lover. Again the psychology of flowers 
is apparent; the nurseryman will tell you that the rose, 
i the iris, and the bulbs of brave little Holland are in 

1 

demand, quite outnumbering other flowers. In the 
coming summer we are likely to see an efflorescing 
1 patriotism in the colouring of suburban borders; it is 
| safe to lay a wager on the favourite colours of the 
, Empire, its red, white, and blue. Nor is that the only 
; effect the war is likely to produce on the garden. Un- 
; consciously, in the strain of a crisis such as we are 
| living through, we turn from the artificial to the simple 

• and natural, to that which is enduring and sincere. This 
j influence will be felt in our literature, our art, and in 
j our gardens. There will be a revulsion from the exotic, 

: the bizarre and problematic elements which have been 
j recently so noticeable a feature in our decorative arts, 
j a return to the simplicity which is the true expression of 
; the beautiful. In this respect gardens have given the 

• icad to their sister arte. The revival of old English 
! flowers, the desire to retain natural features in the gar* 

• den, the highest use of art in the simulation of natural 
beauty, are all steps in the best direction. Let us trust 
that the new tendency may carry them much further. 

> ■ 

M. Rodin's Gift 

If for a while the practice of the Arts is bound to 
suffer, we may take heart from the fact that the bond 
between ourselves and our friends across the Channel 
in these matters has been tightened. In presenting to 
the English nation the collection of his sculpture ex¬ 
hibited at South Kensington Museum, M. Rodin hap¬ 
pily expresses his admiration for our soldiers, and, let 
us hope, some little appreciation of our own artistic 
qualities. He may be sure that lovers of the beautiful 
are deeply gratified at his graceful action. His strong 
and wonderful work has long been valued in this coun¬ 
try, and henceforth those who see it will remember, with 
added warmth, the occasion and the giver. 

We have received from Messrs. Mowbray this year a 
very nice and varied selection of Christmas cards and 
calendars. They are all appropriate for the coming 
season, and should have a very good sale. 
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The Misnomer of “Royal” Auction 

By Taunton Williams 

T HE Americans, we are repeatedly assured, are a 
democratic people. The feudal-bound Briton is 
faced by the fact as he enters New York Harbour. I 
shall not dispute the truth of the statement, although 
the memory of the intoxicating effect of the Connaught 
visit is a live one. What I am here concerned with is to 
ask why a democratic people should have been re¬ 
sponsible for so inappropriate a baptism of the latest 
variant on the game of Bridge ? As the putative parent 
of the new form, our Transatlantic kinsmen were en¬ 
titled to do the christening, and that the selection of 
a royal appellation was deliberate is shown by the 
story of the Boston clubman who is reported to have 
said, “If we arc to have a black Royalty, let us at 
least have one from our own country. I make 4 one 
Lilliuokalani,* the dethroned Queen of Honolulu.” 
Hence Royal spades are known alternatively as 
“Lillies.” 

But why insist upon a black Royalty ? If ever there 
was a thoroughly democratic revision of a card-game, 
it was “Royal” Auction. Let us, for instance, 
examine the principle upon which the new laws were 
based. If we trace the evolution of Bridge, it will be 
made clear that it has been a consistent process of 
equalisation. In the far-off days of “Ordinary,” the 
dealer was in a truly 44 Royal ” position. He was the 
Tsar of the card-table, issuing his ukases, against 
which there was no appeal. One of his opponents 
might hold the four aces, with other strength in three 
suits, and the other opponent might sit with the five 
honours in hearts, but if the dealer or his deputy, 
Dummy, chose to make a lordly spade call, spades it 
was, and all that the dazzling strength in the opposing 
hands could represent was four a trick on a double. 
When not on the defensive, the dealer could select his 
own ground and impose his strength on the opposition. 
Both in regard to making the best of his good cards 
and of minimising his losses, the dealer exercised a 
“Royal” prerogative. The intention of “Auction,” 
in its primitive and short-lived form, was to negative 
this advantage. The playing of the cards went to the 
highest bidder. So far the intention was good, but it 
failed of its purpose. It deposed one despotism in 
order to establish another. The supremacy of the 
dealer was exchanged for the supremacy of No 
Trumps. 

I shall not dwell upon the early transitional days of 


44 Auction,” when everything was chaotic and the game 
was played more like Poker than Bridge. That salad 
stage seems jejune and foolish to look back upon. 
Sound players soon recognised the traps and penalties 
for excessive bluff. The losses so outweighed the 
gains. The effects are still to be seen in 44 Cut-throat ” 
as it is played to-day. The craze for “ keeping the 
flag flying ” at all costs, for piling up the score above 
the line, soon cooled down. The reason for every 
competitive game—to win it—reasserted itself. And 
then the inequality became manifest. “Auction” 
reeked of class-distinctions. The social grades were 
strongly contrasted. No Trumps was decked in the 
purple, blindly wooed, blindly worshipped, blindly 
served. Any pretext was good enough for calling 
44 None.” From being a despised consummation, win¬ 
ning the game became a fetish, and No Trumps the 
royal road to that end. Three tricks would take one 
out, and “ I thought my partner would have some¬ 
thing" was the parrot-cry of the player who went 
down. And so came about the autocracy of No 
Trumps. Next in the social scale was Hearts. The 
suit might be likened to the aristocracy of a monarchi¬ 
cal state: second, of course, to the tyrant, but a good 
second. Only one more trick was needed for game. 
Failing a hand impossible for No Trumps even to the 
most sanguine eye, a gamble in hearts was the next 
objective. Failing that possibility, and for some un¬ 
known reason there was always more caution in making 
suit declarations, there was the Diamond call. Dia¬ 
monds approximated to the upper middle classes in 
my analogy—not socially of much importance, but 
eminently respectable and solid. With great strength 
a player might hope to win the game: still, eleven 
tricks take some getting. (In all these instances I am 
assuming the score to be love.) The black suits had 
no social standing: they were the bourgeois and work¬ 
ing classes. They were useless for winning a new 
game: their only value was as support for a No 
Trumper. Like the lower classes in every community, 
they had no separate distinction, and were only called 
upon in moments of crisis, or when their betters required 
their assistance. 

Thus the one purpose for which the system of 
“Auction ” was introduced was defeated. Two calls, 
in relative degree, dominated the game. A player 
might hold seven or eight clubs or spades, with the top 
honours, but unless the rest of the hand justified a 
No Trumper he could only indicate the possession of 
them as a guide to his partner. I can understand such 
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gross inequalities being revolting to the temperament 
of Uncle Sam. What I fail to understand is that, 
having revolutionised the game in the interests of de¬ 
mocracy, he should have given his work a label which 
is in the worst tradition of English snobbishness. For, 
mind you, " Royal " Auction is an honest attempt at 
levelling up. The humble spade has been exalted to 
rivalry with the regal No Trumper, and is superior 
by a pip to the blue-blooded heart The bourgeois 
club is as good a game-winner as the Harley Street 
diamond. We have here some approach to the Re¬ 
publican ideal. The defensive spade-call has been 
eliminated, and thus the poorest hand need not expose 
its nakedness. I repeat that the whole basis upon 
which these changes have been wrought is in the spirit 
of democracy. The superiority of the No Trump call 
has almost disappeared, and a fine hand of spades is no 
longer a grievance or an excuse for a risky declaration. 
If I had been left to contemplate this aspect of the 
revised rules, I could have revived some of my youthful 
conceptions of the Pilgrim Fathers, George Washing¬ 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, and all the other pet fables of 
American history. But " Royal 99 Auction, “ Royal " 
spades, “Lillies”—bah ! 


Mr. Thomas Hardy has completed a new volume of 
poems. The book bears as title " Satires of Cir¬ 
cumstance: Lyrics and Reveries," and is published 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. this week. 


Messrs. Batsford are publishing " Bruges: A Record 
and an Impression," by Mary Stratton, illustrated by 
Charles Wade. The book, which has been in prepara¬ 
tion for some time, should be of exceptional interest 
at present. Mr. Charles Wade has made the pen-and- 
ink drawings, over 100 in number, specially for Mr. 
Herbert Batsford. 


We have received the fourth volume of Macaulay’s 
“ History of England," published by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan and Co. at 10s. 6d. per volume. This section 
contains Chapters XIII to XVII, and takes the reader 
from the days of the Covenanters in 1689, when Edin¬ 
burgh was in a state of anarchy, to the disorders in 
Ireland of 1691. The illustrations and reproductions of 
old engravings and documents are extremely interest¬ 
ing, and the book maintains the high standard of the 
previous fine issues. 


Messrs. G. Bell and Sons have just issued a new 
volume by Pierre Loti entitled "On Life’s By-ways," at 
3s. 6d. Those who know the delicate literary work of 
this essayist will anticipate pleasant hours with the 
book, and will not be disappointed. The short, dis¬ 
cursive papers are delightful, and range over many 
subjects, from "Tramps," "Serenades," and "Dogs 
and Cats," to "Easter Island" and "Impressions of 
the Theatre." Perhaps the most charming is a slight 
note on Alphonse Daudet, describing Loti’s first meet¬ 
ing with the famous novelist, and giving a vivid sketch 
of the effect he had on the younger man. The transla¬ 
tor, Mr. F. Rothwell, has done his work excellently. 
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REVIEWS 

The Science of Religions 

The Religions of Antiquity . By C. N. SCOTT. (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 2s. net.) 

HIS small volume is admittedly not altogether new. 
It is largely a recast of the author’s "Foregleams of 
Christianity," of which two editions have already ap¬ 
peared; but he has endeavoured to bring it up to dale 
by incorporating quotations from various authorities, 
including some in foreign languages. With the advance 
of the study of the science of religions he is enabled t«. 
develop further his main thesis that the religions known 
to the history of the world were designedly preparatory 
to Christianity. Philosophers and students of higher 
thought will find much to interest them in Mr. Scott's 
views, but the work is above the heads of general 
readers, though it is not necessary to be a scholar or 1 
specialist to appreciate the general conclusions. 

The author regards it as already demonstrated, 
firstly, that the elements of truth which lay scattered 
in the various religions and philosophies anterior tv 
Christianity can be satisfactorily harmonised only by 
the Catholic creed of Christianity; secondly, that, apart 
from that creed, the higher in tone, the purer in aspira¬ 
tion have been religions and philosophies, the less con¬ 
sistent were the doctrines of their respective meta¬ 
physical systems, either with facts or with each other; 
thirdly, that the hand of God is manifest in the suc¬ 
cession of religious developments which gradually pre¬ 
pared mankind for the revelation of Christianity, 
"when the fullness of time was come." 

It might be objected that these assumptions beg th* 
whole case. In considering the various religions, Mr. 
Scott places them in the order of succession in which 
the science of religions tends to prove that men wc.v 
first capable of receiving each sufficiently to come 
greatly under its empire. From Fetishism (the revela¬ 
tion of God in Matter) he passes to other forms of 
external revelation, Pantheism, Polytheism, Anthropo¬ 
morphism, Dualism, Monotheism, Theism, and by tlu* 
side of these successive revelations of Deity external t«- 
self he places Mysticism, the revelation of Deity within 
self; and he distinguishes all the preceding from 
divinatory revelation, “which is effected either super¬ 
natural ly or providentially by means of conventional 
signs addressed objectively to one or more of the ex 
ternal senses, or, originally, produced subjectively in 
the imagination of the seer." It can hardly be said 
that the author is very clear in working out these head 
ings; his information is very condensed and hi-; 
sentences are constantly long and difficult. For his 
purpose he traces the progress of religions in Turanian 
Asia, Egypt, Hellas, Rome, Gaul, India, Iran, Israel, 
until he comes to Judaism as pre-eminently a religion ol 
the kind that was needed as a preparation for Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Into the details it is impossible to enter here. Mr. 
Scott asks for assent to the following conclusions: 
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Firstly, that Christians have no just motive for taking 
offence when charged with being Anthropomorphists, 
Fetishists, etc., for in the Catholic creed of Christianity 
the vital truths of all the religions which preceded it 
find a place, and their proper place; secondly, that the 
more spiritually advanced is a religion, the more neces¬ 
sary are the doctrines, complementary to each other, of 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement, tc 
secure its metaphysical system from contradiction, 
either with facts or with itself; thirdly, that the In¬ 
carnation was delayed until, “in the fullness of the 
time,” the religious education of the most progressive 
races of mankind was sufficiently advanced for them to 
appreciate and welcome the Atonement—until “the 
fields'' were “white already to harvest." While 
orthodox believers will accept these conclusions as satis¬ 
factorily worked out, it is quite possible that the 
arguments and history may be challenged by others who 
contest the evidence and its force. 

Sir Charles Tupper's Reminiscences 

Political Reminiscences of Sir Charles Tupper. Edited 
by W. A. Harkin. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 

SIR Charles Tupper is Canada's Grand Old Man, 
and it was a happy thought of the capable journalist 
. who unfortunately did not live to see his work through, 
to get the veteran to talk of his past. Those of us who 
know something of Canada to-day find it difficult to 
understand that Winnipeg and the West are essentially 
the work of half a century. The progress of Canada 
synchronises with Confederation which paved the way 
tv> the Canadian-Pacific railway. A book which tells 
the story of the birth and growth of the Dominion, de¬ 
scribes the first Rie! rebellion, gives some vivid pages 
descriptive of Fort Garry, takes us through the exciting 
political times when parties fought out the question of 
whether the railway should be built by the Government 
or a company, and shows what the National policy 
meant to Canadian development, is bound to be of in¬ 
terest. There are two things in Sir Charles Tupper's 
reminiscences which are, we think, quite new. British 
Columbia was induced to join the Dominion by promises 
that the railway to the West should be built. Doubts 
arose whether the bargain to which Lord Carnarvon was 
a party would be kept. Lord Dufferin, as Governor- 
General, visited British Columbia in 1876. One of the 
arches along his route bore the inscription, “Carnar¬ 
von Terms or Separation." He refused to pass under 
it unless the wording was altered. It might be done 
by substitution of a letter, he said: “Carnarvon Terms 
or Reparation" 1 The other incident turns on the agi¬ 
tation started against Sir John Macdonald in connection 
with the Pacific Scandal which Sir Charles Tupper 
thinks history will regard as the Pacific Slander. Lord 
Dufferin sent for Sir John and asked him to resign. 
That fact was kept even from the Cabinet. Sir Charles 
alone was taken into confidence. He at once sought an 
interview with the Governor-General and pointed out 
that he was making a fatal mistake. “If Her Majesty 
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would to-morrow undertake to do what you have done 
she might lose her throne." He advised Lord Dufferin 
to inform the Colonial Office what he had done, and 
invite the opinion of the Imperial authorities. The 
result was that Lord Dufferin withdrew his request and 
so saved himself and Canada from a constitutional 
crisis which might have involved his ruin and far- 
reaching consequences for the Empire. An Appendix 
covering 98 pages gives verbatim the remarkable five 
hours' speech in which Sir Charles Tupper in 1897 at¬ 
tacked the railway policy of the Mackenzie Government. 

A French Philosopher 

Henri Bergson: An Account of his Life and Philo¬ 
sophy . By ALGOT RUHE and NANCY MARGARET 
PAUL. (Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.) 

Dreams . By HENRI BERGSON. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

THE philosopher, for a time, is shouldered aside by 

marching regiments; but there will again come peaceful 

years, when his voice will be welcomed. We should 

like to devote a great deal more space to the discussion 

of M. Bergson and his delightful work than is possible 

at present. Meanwhile we may point out that the first 

of these two books is by far the best exposition of the 

clear-thinking Frenchman's ideas that we have yet seen. 

The authors begin with a good outline of his career, 

then leave the rest to his own words. We miss one 

thing only—some mention of his thesis on Laughter, 

which was reviewed in THE ACADEMY for December 2, 

1911. Bergson can be vague and “difficult" at times, 

but as a rule he is illuminating and suggestive. His 

similes are admirable. We quote one short passage 

from the section entitled “Life" : — 

/ 

If life had travelled in one line, as a cannon-ball does, 
its evolutionary movement would be easy enough to 
trace. But it behaves much more like an explosive 
shell of which every fragment is explosive too, and so 
on for an immeasurable time. YVe have before us 
for examination no more than the small pieces pro¬ 
duced by the latest explosions ; we start from these and 
retrace what has happened, step by step, until we 
reach the initial movement. The living shell has 
broken into individuals and species. 

The illustration is exceptionally vivid at this period. 

The essay on “Dreams" appeared originally in the 
Revue Scientifique\ later, in The Independent as a 
translation; it is now issued for the first time in book 
form, translated very lucidly by Mr. Edwin A. Slosson, 
who also contributes an introduction. Professor Berg¬ 
son touches on several theories of dreaming, notes the 
intimate relation between sounds and light and the 
dreamer's subconscious knowledge of them, .and ex¬ 
plains briefly his impressions on the complex subject. 
The book is not Bergson at his best, but it is well worth 
reading. Delivered first as a lecture, it has not the 
finish of a studied treatise; its charm lies rather in its 
betrayal of the psychologist-philosopher's restless, 
analytical mind. 
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A Prophet in his own Country 

Reminiscences of Tolstoy . By COUNT ILYA TOLSTOY. 

Translated by GEORGE CALDERON. (Chapman and 

Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

We have read many books on Tolstoy, but this volume 
of intimate memories and constant association must be 
defined as the most interesting of all. Here are no 
profound discussions of philosophy and ethics, no 
pages of insignificant tittle-tattle; instead, a complete 
view of the home-life of the Russian reformer, giving 
his moods, his humour, his charming letters, his recrea¬ 
tions, and the most vivid picture of his family. 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the years 
of Tolstoy’s early married life, when Count Ilya was 
nit observant little boy, were the happiest. About 1876 
“doubts and distresses” and the “quest for a religion” 
began; in 1878 Tolstoy repudiated the Orthodox 
Russian Church altogether, became morose, and when j 
the young people were enjoying a game of croquet 
“would come in and with a single word, or, even worse, 
with a single look, would spoil the whole thing.” 
“It is true,” says his son, “that at times he entered into 
our life, interested himself in our lessons, and tried to 
adapt himself to our understanding; but we felt that 
the interest was strained and artificial, not a father's 
interest but a teacher's. And he was conscious of this 
himself.” The pleasures of luxury became a torment; 
manual labour became a religious duty, and the mem¬ 
bers of the household were drawn into his own ways, 
perhaps by the force of his strenuous example. Amid 
mental sufferings that must have been terrible, he re¬ 
tained, as we know, his changed beliefs to the last, 
and towards the end the scene becomes painfully sad. 

The years before this attitude of renunciation were 
full of charm. He wrote steadily, and his devoted 
wife would sit up far into the night rewriting his 
“copy” for the printers; hunting, coursing, shooting, 
were his recreations, and his conversation fascinated all 
visitors. He was full of good humour, and the family 
institution of “The Letter Box,” a box into which each 
one would drop his verses, articles, or stories, to be 
read aloud on Sundays, was a source of constant de¬ 
light. “None of the papers were signed, and it was a 
point of honour not to peep at the handwriting; but 
in spite of this we almost always guessed the author 
pretty correctly.” No one was spared; all the secrets 
and love-affairs were revealed, and the quotations from 
1 his amusing “Letter Box” form a most pleasant inter¬ 
lude. 

A charming book, it is the story of the evolution of 
a character, the development of a strong and restless 
personality, and the illustrations from photographs 
add much to the pleasure of reading. 


“Child Training,” by Mrs. Arthur H. D. Acland, is 
a volume of suggestions for parents and teachers, re¬ 
sulting from many years' observation and study of 
children. Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson will publish 
the book immediately. 


Fiction 

‘ HE Way of the Lover” (Hurst and 

A Blackett, 6s.), as presented by Arabella 
Kenealy, is rather the way of the wielder of 
the scalpel, the lancet and the stethoscope than of 
“the lover, sighing like a furnace,” and inditing 
madrigals to “ lovely cheeks or lips or eyes.” 
But no doubt a lady doctor finds it difficult to dis¬ 
sociate herself entirely from the atmosphere of the con¬ 
sulting-room and the hospital ward, even when writing 
a novel dealing with the tender passion. It is not 
surprising, then, that the reader is introduced to an 
eminent surgeon who chooses as a wedding present 
for his blushing bride a scientifically equipped nursiug 
home, with the intimation that she should preside over 
it. She is the usual femme incomprisc , and in the cir¬ 
cumstances that is not to be wondered at. But she 
encounters an affinity of a sort at last in the person of 
the inventor of an electric battery guaranteed to in¬ 
dicate the affinities of those who use it. It will be seen 
that science has much to answer for in “The Way of 
the Lover”; but it is by no means a dull story, for it is 
relieved with touches of comedy and melodrama which 
show that the author's style is far from being a dry- 
as-dust one. 

For a good thriller, one might do worse than go to- 
Mr. Headon Hill, and readers of “Sir Vincent’s 
Patient” (Ward, Lock and Co., 6s.) will not be dis¬ 
appointed. A stepmother who covets the inheritance of 
her late husband’s daughter, and a not over-scrupulous 
physician willing to abet her in her nefarious designs 
for a handsome consideration, provide plenty of scope 
for the author's versatile pen. Diverse expedients are 
resorted to, such as typhoid bacillus and falling rocks, 
by the arch-plotters as the heroine's fateful twenty-first 
birthday approaches, with what result we must leave 
the reader to discover. 

Lovers of fiction may always be sure of a good story 
from the pen of that popular novelist, Miss Mary 
Tohnstoji, and readers of her latest, “ The Witch" 
(^Constable and Co., 6s.), will not be disappointed. 
She tells a poignant, gruesome tale of a period when 
an absurd but deep-rooted belief in witchcraft pre¬ 
vailed throughout this country, and the cruel persecu¬ 
tion and burning of the supposed witches were almost 
everyday occurrences. It is on record that when Queen 
Elizabeth had a bad attack of toothache, which pre¬ 
vented her obtaining any rest, her sufferings were 
seriously attributed to preternatural agencies employed 
against her; and her successor, King James, was a 
staunch believer in magic and spells. It is the period 
embracing the close of the great queen's reign and the 
accession of the “ most learned fool in Christendom '* 
that the author has chosen for the scene of her semi- 
historical romance. The sufferings of the lovers pro¬ 
vide affecting reading, and the browbeating of th: 
crazy old woman at the trial is a vivid presentation 
of the iniquities which paraded as justice in thos* 
days. 
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Shorter Notices 

The Flag 

A delightful brochure entitled "The Union Jack: 
What It is and What It Means ” comes to hand from 
Messrs. Holbrook and Son, of Portsmouth. With a 
view to the promotion of Imperial patriotism and 
loyalty, Mr. F. J. Johnston-Smith has prepared a use¬ 
ful history of the flag from the time of Richard I, end 
shows how the history of the Empire is symbolised in 
the Union Jack. He supplements this with some accept¬ 
able lyrics written for a souvenir of the First Imperial 
Council and addressed to the various parts of the 
Empire. A series of coloured diagrams gives the 
Crosses of St. Patrick, St. Andrew, and St. George, 
the Union flag of Scotland and England, 1606, and 
the Union Jack of 1801. Many will like to have the 
booklet for the sake of the flag folds—an ingenious 
idea. 

The Iron Duke 

In the “Duke of Wellington” (Nelson) Mr. J. Walter 
Buchan tells the story of the conquest of Mysore, the 
Peninsular campaign, and Waterloo. Mr. Buchan 
treats his subject in plain straightforward style, and is 
concerned only with the Iron Duke as a man of action. 
As a politician the Duke " did not excel,” says Mr. 
Buchan, with summary confidence in his own judgment. 
Wellington was “ the greatest General Britain has ever 
produced,” and the battles he fought and won should 
be the common knowledge of the young people who 
this year are eagerly following the still greater struggle. 
The present is proving that the spirit which carried 
Wellington to victory is with Britain yet, and we fol¬ 
low Mr. Buchan's narrative with none the less interest 
because of the absorbing events of the moment. 

An Inspiring Poetic Drama 

A re-issue of Mr. Charles M. Doughty’s poem, ‘‘The 
Cliffs” (Duckworth and Co., 3s. 6d.), which was first 
published five years ago, would have received more 
attention in times of peace. Readers may remember 
that it deals with matters extremely topical. In¬ 
vasion, airships, cut cables, war, all find a place in this 
really wonderful work, and if we are reminded in parts 
of its scheme of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s “Dynasts,” the 
comparison is not “odious.” Let the Commander 
_s peak: 

Good People, the sun sets; time is take arms ! 

I warn you in the King’s name, and do require 
That in this village every one of you 
Who sound is of his limbs and of man’s age 
Assemble to me, the King’s Officer. 

Each bring such weapon, ready in his hand, 

As he may find. All cry, God Save the King ! 

It is a “Dramatic Poem” indeed, and should be read 
by all whose hearts are stirred by the thoughts of war. 

The Tory Tradition 

Mr. G. G. Butler has been well advised to reproduce 
the lectures he delivered before the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. In “The Tory Tradition” (Murray, 3s. 6d. 
net) he deals with Bolingbroke, Burke, Disraeli and 
Salisbury: four subjects which in Mr. Butler's very 
competent hands lose none of their fascination. The 
purpose of the lectures was to show the Americans 
that the Tory alike of the eighteenth and the twentieth 
centuries stands for liberty at least as fully as the 
Radical and his Whig predecessor. There ought to 
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have been no difficulty in making it clear to the trans- 
Atlantic mind that the l ory is not the dreadful person 
some Pennsylvanians may think him to be. Every page 
in this book is delightful reading for anyone who con¬ 
cerns himself with party and political history, and the 
j value of the work is materially enhanced by the inclu¬ 
sion of Edmund Burke, who “shared to the full the 
Tory disbelief in the finite wisdom or finite capabilities 
j of any one individual.” Prepared for an American 
audience, there is much in these essays which some 
Britons would be the better for having laid seriously to 
I heart. 

A Racy Chronicle 

We have not seen many volumes of reminiscences as 
entertaining as the “Recollections of an Irish Judge,” 
by Mr. M. M’D. Bodkin, K.C. (Hurst and Blackett, 
16s.). From the first page the good stories begin, and 
they continue, with interludes of political and legal 
I memories, throughout the book. Joining the Freeman's 
jotirnal as a reporter, he did the hack-work of the 
Press, and brings out the pathos as well as the humour 
that came his way. In the course of his transit to the 
Bar he made good use of his opportunities, meeting 
many famous people; and later on, when in Parliament, 
went through the stormy times of the Parnell split. 
Afterwards, when chief editorial writer and dramatic 
critic on his old paper, he made many friendships 
among actors, and his chapters on the Stage are ex¬ 
tremely interesting. We recommend Mr. Bodkin’s book 
to all who have followed politics, the Press, or the 
drama. 

A Publisher At Large 

There seems to be a fashion setting in among Ameri¬ 
can publishers to write their autobiographies. Follow¬ 
ing but a short while after John Adams Thayer’s “Out 
of the Rut,” Mr. S. S. McClure has made a book en¬ 
titled “My Biography” (Murray, 10s. 6d.) of the series 
of articles in the magazine which he founded, and 
which bears his name. It is the peculiar charm 
of Autobiography that it affords opportunity for 
peering into another’s cupboard, so that one may 
discover whether his skeleton is as bad as our own. 
Of self-revelation Mr. McClure gives us nothing, and 
one is a little wearied with the large amount of the 
book given to his early struggles. The shocks he re¬ 
ceived as a “rolling stone” were severe. But even a 
rolling stone gathers by attrition with its surroundings 
many things more valuable than moss. It was thus the 
idea came to him of Syndicating Fiction. The high 
rate of pay commanded by the best authors used to pro¬ 
hibit the use of their work in all but the more expen¬ 
sive monthlies, who alone could purchase the exclusive 
use of a story in magazine form. To purchase a 
story and sell it to editors of widely separate States, 
to be used on the same date for a comparatively small 
fee, was Mr. McClure’s invention. Even in the U.S.A., 
always notable for the rapid adoption of ideas, the 
innovation hung fire, and it was only the leniency of 
a few authors which permitted Mr. McClure to reap 
the reward. This reward was the greater as it brought 
the author in contact with many of the most popular 
fiction writers of our day. The chapters dealing with 
these writers are the more interesting as they shed light 
on the great prosperity enjoyed by authors who gain 
the public ear. But the rule laid down for his own 
guidance by the author when valuing a book, that it 
should still retain a “grip” on him after the third read¬ 
ing, would, if he had applied it impartially, surely 
condemn his own. 
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Carrier Pigeons and Warfare 

T HE use of the carrier pigeon was known to Eastern 
nations in quite ancient times, and it was brought 
to the attention of Europeans at the time of the First 
Crusade, when the Saracens were found to be employ¬ 
ing the birds for the conveyance of information. To 
chase and intercept these messengers, the Christian 
commanders made use of falcons on several occasions, 
and on others caught the tired birds, substituted mis¬ 
leading messages for those they were carrying, and then 
sent them on to deceive the enemy. Although the use 
of carrier pigeons has continued since those far-off days, 
more probably-as an amusement than otherwise, it was 
not until the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 that these 
birds again became of conspicuous public service. 
During the siege of Paris communication between the 
outside world and the beleaguered city was obtained 
by this means. Microphotographs of Government and 
military dispatches, private messages, and even news¬ 
papers were printed upon films of collodion and carried 
by the birds—as many as 30,000 words in some in¬ 
stances. On arrival, these would then be enlarged by 
photography and made legible. 

The majority of the birds used were from five to 
eight months old, breeding pigeons not being found 
so reliable. Two categories were employed—departure 
and arrival pigeons. The first, some of the most per¬ 
fectly trained birds in all France, belonged to the 
northern and western districts, and had been confided 
to the Mayor of Paris by their owners shortly before 
the investment of the city. Usually ten copies of each 
dispatch were handed to the keeper of the pigeons, and 
they were fastened, generally in a quill, to one of the 
tail feathers of as many birds. The arrival pigeons 
were those sent out with the balloons to bring back word 
of the latter’s safe descent, together with news from the 
provinces. On its return to Paris the bird regained its 
loft by an opening in the roof which, while allowing 
it to enter, did not permit its egress. A glance was 
sufficient for identification, as it was usually fatigued 
and would at once seek its habitual place in the loft it 
had quitted a few days previously. A stamp imprinted 
on one of its feathers denoted whence it came, and the 
dispatch was removed and deciphered. Not infre¬ 
quently the pigeons were wounded, either by some bird 
of prey or by shots from German rifles. 

Originally the pigeon messengers were only employed 
to convey Government dispatches; but in the month of 
October it was suggested that they might also be 
utilised, in a limited measure, to convey the corre¬ 
spondence of the general public. Eventually, on 
November 10, the Government issued a decree by which 
the inhabitants of the provinces were informed that they 
might forward to the Postal Delegate at Clermont- 
Ferrand two kinds of dispatches for conveyance by 
Pigeon Post into Paris. The first was merely to com¬ 
prise the names and addresses of the sender and the 
person for whom it was intended, with the answers 
“Yes” or “No” to four questions; the charge for this 
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was one franc. The second was an ordinary message ui 
1 not more than twenty words, including names and 
addresses; for this half a franc was charged for each 
word. This novel system of communication was so 
great a success that the first day an office was opened 
at Tours to receive these messages it was besieged by 
an enormous crowd. Photographic reductions of the 
Tours Moniteur and of the London Times were also 
sent into the capital by this means. 

The first pigeon to bring a Government dispatch into 
Paris was one taken out in the “Ville de Chateaudun’ 
balloon, which started on November 6 and alighted in 
safetv at Reclainville in the Eure-et-Loir department. 

m 

This dispatch, although sent off on the morrow, did 
not reach its destination until November 13; but its 
arrival proved that the birds could perform their duty 
during the winter months. There had been consider¬ 
able controversy on the subject, and, such a long in¬ 
terval having elapsed without news, it was feared that 
the feathered messengers could not accomplish their 
journey in the cold weather, and the winter of 1870-71 
was especially severe. On the following day, Novem¬ 
ber 14, a second pigeon arrived with the cheering news 
of the capture of Orleans by the Army of the Loire. 
The bird which brought the first private messages to the 
besieged arrived about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and by eleven o’clock at night the whole of them, 22b 
in number, had been enlarged, copied, and transmitted 
by telegraph to the persons to whom they were ad¬ 
dressed. 

At that time the pigeon was looked upon by the 
besieged as a sacred bird, and Paris shuddered with 
horror when it learnt that the “cultured” barbarian b' 
whom it was invested, following the example of the 
Christian Crusader of old, had let loose a large number 
of hawks, specially imported from Saxony, with the 
view of intercepting and destroying the much-prized 
letter-carriers. And so history is ever being repeated. 


The Red Gross Motor Ambulance 

Subscriptions to this fund for presenting a Napier 
Motor Ambulance Car valued at £62$ to the Red Crov* 
Society are coming in very slowly. We ask our readers 
to let us ha\e a note of sums collected. The £\oo 
guaranteed provisionally depends on our receiving th«* 
balance of £$ 2 5 - So far the amounts received are : 


Miss Margaret Eastwood . £$ 5 o 

E. G. F. S. 307 

Bernard Phillips . 3 4 

H. D. S. 3 8 

P. F. Toft . 4 2 


£8 16 9 

Even with the £*oo conditionally promised, this 
leaves a big row to hoe if the amount wanted is to be 
raised. 

Everyone complains that subscriptions are being invited 
in such numbers that it is impossible to give to all. 
But we would point out that if a limited number of people 
would undertake to collect sixpences and shillings there 
would be no difficulty in raising the money for this Red 
Cross Car. 
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MOTORING 

P ROBABLY few industries have suffered more as a 
result of the war than that concerned with the 
manufacture and sale of private motor-cars. So far as 
the principal car-producing countries of the Continent 
—France, Germany, and Belgium—are concerned, it 
may almost be said that the industry is no longer in 
existence, the factories, or rather those which remain 
intact, having lost most of their workmen by military 
demands. In ordinary times the elimination of im¬ 
portant competition would, of course, result in an 
immediate “boom” in this country, but this has not 
happened for several reasons. In the first place, money 
has become abnormally “tight,” and, secondly, there 
is an atmosphere of uncertainty and anxiety about the 
present position which naturally has a deterrent effect 
upon the less wealthy section of the car-buying public. 
The demand for cars has fallen off to such an extent 
that it is difficult to see how the majority of makers 
will be able to hold out unless the war soon ends. The 
fortunate minority are those whose facilities are ex¬ 
tensive and varied enough to undertake the urgent 
requisitions of the Government for vehicles suitable for 
transport, ambulance, and general work in the field. 
The comparatively few firms who are in this happy 
position are not only able to avoid discharging work¬ 
men and staff, but can also proceed with their original 
pleasure-car programme for 1915. 

Prominent among the firms referred to above is the 
Napier Company, whose huge works at Acton have been 
kept continuously busy with the execution of the im¬ 
portant orders placed by the British and Russian 
Governments for transport and ambulance vehicles. 
Although these official orders are, we understand, 
sufficient to keep the works in a state of normal activity 
for many months to come, additional provision has 
been made which will enable the company to adhere 
to the pleasure-car programme originally decided upon 
for next year, details of which have just been 
announced. The most important and interesting 
feature of this is the reduction in the number of differ¬ 
ent types hitherto manufactured—a policy of concen- ; 
tration which cannot fail to enhance the value of the 
models now in course of production. Apart from the | 
well-known “Colonial ” model for overseas use, which i 
has now been considerably improved both in power and 
general ability, the Napier pleasure-car programme will : 
be confined exclusively to two models—the 30/35 h.p. 
six-cylinder and the new 16/22 h.p. four-cylinder. The j 
former established its reputation by its extraordinary 
“ conquering ” of the European Alps under the official , 
observation of the R.A.C., a feat which no other car 

1 

has attempted, either before or since. This success, 
combined with the entire satisfaction it has given, has 1 
determined the company to make it the standard 
Napier six-cylinder for 1915. The principal improve¬ 
ment effected in this model since the Alpine test has 
been an improved system of cantilever springing, which 
renders it as fine a specimen of a luxurious automobile t 
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as the most hypercritical could desire. The four- 
cylinder, which has an engine of the same dimensions 
(89 by 127 mm.) as the Napier “six,” has been found 
by experience to represent the ideal type of a four- 
cylindered car, and it is confidently expected by the 
makers that the improvements recently introduced into 
the suspension and springing will still further enhance 
its already high reputation. There can be little doubt 
that the decision to concentrate entirely upon the per¬ 
fecting of these two representative types is a sound 
one, calculated to increase the prestige and prosperity 
of the company. 


in the Temple of Mammon 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 

London, E.C. 


O NK would imagine from reading the financial news¬ 
papers that the whole City was in a state of rebel¬ 
lion over the new rules promulgated by the Stock 
Exchange. But a reader of the financial newspapers who 
does not possess any other means of information would 
get a very wrong idea of the position. The fact is the 
Committee is very much in the position of an official handi- 
capper. It has to make things easy and equal for every¬ 
body. Where it puts a little weight on in one place it 
takes it off in another, and the proof that the rules are 
in the main equitable is shown by the fact that no one 
considers them so. A good handicapper pleases nobody, 
and a fair-minded Committee is even less likely. It is 
perfectly impossible to piece together efficiently the busi¬ 
ness that was broken into a thousand fragments by the 
closing of the House. Every member has a multiplicity 
of bargains, many of which are closely allied. For ex¬ 
ample, a client might be a big “bull” of a certain stock 
and the broker might think the position dangerous; he 
might therefore protect himself. The same applies to a 
“bear” transaction. Such protection would be perfectly 
legitimate, and only what a cautious man would do, and 
as the broker might enter into half a dozen bargains with 
other members of the House for his own protection so 
those other half dozen members might pass on a portion of 
the bargains to other dealers. These dealers need not ha\e 
been English. The business might have been done in 
Paris, Berlin, New York, Brussels or Vienna. The war 
stopped all these time bargains. The very essence of 
Stock Exchange business is time. A man pays so much 
for the right either to buy or sell a stock during one ac¬ 
count, but he pays a very different price if he requires that 
right extended over six months. The war has destroyed 
time bargains, and the Stock Exchange Committee has 
accentuated the destruction, yet neither I nor anyone else 
can sec how the Committee could have acted otherwise. 
Serious people take the view that in face of unheard-of 
difficulties the Committee has done the best it could. It 
could not please everybody, therefore it has pleased 
nobody, and bv pleasing nobody it has shown its fairness. 
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Then* is some diversity of opinion as lo how the present 
settlement will pass off. The bankers anticipate no 
trouble, and the large moneylenders and wealthy stock¬ 
brokers seem equally confident. But I have talked with 
many of the smaller frv, who declare that they do not in- 
tend to risk a single farthing of their capital on behalf of 
the ir clients. This means that if the clients do not con¬ 
form to the new rules the broker will leave the dealer in 
the lurch. Possibly a great deal of this talk will not 
materialise, but it shows a weak position— a bad thing for 
the House. The rule that no member is to he publicly 
hammered or may hammer himself ruts both ways. It 
protects the public against a panic, lor undoubtedly 
a panic would have ensued if a large number of 
firms had been publicly hammered; but it injures 
the public, as they will no longer know whether 
the brokers with whom they do business are 
solvent or otherwise. 'This in my opinion is a very serious 
matter. Clients have been accustomed to trust their stock¬ 
brokers implicitly. They will now be afraid to do so, and 
I do not blame them, for no one except the Committee o! 
the Stock Exchange will know the true position. In 
future 1 should advise everyone who docs business with the 
Stork Exchange to refuse to pay out money until he has 
the securities handed over to him. There are many clients 
who have deposited securities with their stockbrokers as 
cover lor speculative accounts. These securities arc more 
often than not pawned with the bank. Suppose the client 
has deposited £2 ,000 of securities for a ^.500 speculative 
account, he pays up his differences and closes the account, 
and then demands the securities back from the stock¬ 
broker. If the broker is in a weak position his banker will 
refuse to part with the securities, and the client will be in 
a very awkward place, especially if the broker is insolvent. 

I'he most extraordinary rare will have to be taken in deal- 
mg with stockbrokers in future, for I am quite certain 
that 25 per cent, of members of the House have been 
made insolvent through war, and the* insolvency of one 
affects the standing of another. 


f 




At the time of writing the Government have not dis¬ 
closed the terms on which they propose to issue the war 1 
loan. But as far as one can gather investors will get a 1 
clear 4 per cent. Indeed, it is the only chance the Govern- j 
ment have, for, from a business point of view, no one j 
would lend the British Government money to-day after Mr. 
Asquith’s statement that the war is costing a million a day, j 
and the evidently inspired statement in the Statist that j 
the total cost of the war is hardly likely lo be less than a I 
thousand millions. We may be sure that if the Statist 
thinks that the cost of the war will be a thousand millions 
it will be at least 1,500 millions. Now, although the 
Government may be able to borrow 300 millions at 4 per 
cent, its next 300 millions will cost 4A, and its third 300 
millions 5^, whilst it is equally certain that if it is in the 
market for a further loan, it will have to pay 6 per cent. 
Also we must bear in mind that during the whole period 
of the war there will be a continuous issue of Exchequer 
bills, and that there may be occasions on which the 
Government will have to pay from 5 to 6 per cent. The 
public is very optimistic, and it floes not in the least realise 
that we are now engaged in the greatest war the world has 
ever seen. It hears these statements made every dav, but 
it • hears them made so often that they have lost their 
meaning. But if it could only grasp the seriousness of the I 
position it would bestir itself. Indifference is not the 
attitude w’ith which to face the present crisis. Everyone 
says what a serious thing the war is, and nobody behaves 
as though they believed it. It will be a bad thing if we 
have to make the most tremendous sacrifices without being 
prepared for them. The Government by establishing a een- « 


sorship prevented the nation irom grasping the horror* oi 
war. It is just as important that w r e should realise the 
horrors as that we should be proud of the glorious manner 
in which our soldiers have fought. We are precluded from 
sharing in either the honour or the misery of the struggle. 

The Goldfields report is extremely depressing. Bu: 
the board have done the best thev can and arc boldlv 
utilising the paper reserves to w'rite down the paper 
assets. The day of the Goldfields is over. Amalgamated 
Zinc although it has plenty of money in hand will pay no 
more dividends until the war is over. It will ga on 
making concentrates as long as the cash holds out, but ii 
cannot sell them except to Germany. The Tcbrau report 
is disappointing. The board pass the dividend altogether, 
but it looks as though this were the wisest policy. When 
the trees are thinned out the directors should be able t*> 
pay 5 per cent, in a year’s time. Working costs ire still 
very high, and the selling price very low. Anglo-Sumatra, 
another Edinburgh company, has done fairly well and 
pays 30 per cent, without any difficulty, and as the estimate 
for the current year is 600,000 lbs., this rate of dividend 
should be easily maintained. Roumania Consolidated ha^ 
had an excellent year, having made ^135,195- The board 
act with great caution. They write off ^34,000 to de¬ 
preciation, place 20,000 to reserve, and carry forward 
V.t)3,866. Whether the funds they have in hand, which 
appear to be about ^.43.000, will carry them through the 
current year depends, of course, upon the state of affairs in 
the Near East, but dearly the concern is well managed. 

Raymond Radclyfff. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE THEATRE AND MR. COSMO HAMILTON. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—With great deference I beg to submit that it all 
attempts at reform were to be dismissed as charmingly and 
as airily as you dismiss what has been erroneously called 
my “attack on the Theatre" we might all just as well 
devote our energies to dropping small stones into the 
Thames. The Academy, unlike the stage journals, which 
cannot be expected lo be wholly independent or unbiased, 
has nobody's axe to grind, sits on no fence, and is in the 
enviable and delightful position of being able lo regard life 
and its accidents and incidentals without prejudice. 1 
claim a certain amount of your valuable space in order 
to correct the impression that has somehow or other crept 
into your mind as to my attitude towards the actor- 
manager system. I cannot conceive what it is that 1 
have recently written—I have been cursing this pernicious 
and absurd system for ten solid years in and out of print 
—that has led you to believe that 1 quarrel with actor- 
managers because they keep “a wary eye on the box- 
office. " On the contrary, I hold that they are so much 
occupied in the exploitation of themselves at the expense 
of the play, and therefore of the public, as to be altogether 
out of touch w'ith the box-office. 

That is, in fact, the point. If the actor-manager were 
gifted with the warv eve of which vou write the theatre 
would not now be at its last gasp, nor would there be 
such heartrending distress among its members. It is this 
distress, the far-reaching effect of which is likely to claim 
the attention of the State, that makes this moment very 
right, only too terribly well-chosen, for my attack. If you 
would take the trouble to look beneath the surface, or 
perhaps it would be more appropriate to say, enter the 
stage-door, you would find ample reason for not indulg¬ 
ing in an easy and insincere encouragement towards the 
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theatre. You would, on the contrary, 1 am certain, join 
me in the pursuit of an ideal with some of my enthusiasm, 
caring no more than I do whether you placed yourself 
within the range of the critics’ firing line or not. Blank 
cartridge does no damage, and even its smoke blow s easily 
away. 

For years the theatre has been losing favour. For years 
it has been limping along, the victim of parasite specula¬ 
tors, prices that belong to a past monopoly of the amuse¬ 
ment market, inflated star salaries and that w r orst of all 
evils, the actor-manager. Against this person as an 
individual I have, of course, nothing to say. I am talking 
of the actor-manager as a theatrical institution, as an 
average actor who has placed himself, or been placed, in 
a position w hich is utterly against the common rules that 
apply to sound business principles, and which render the 
artistic side of the drama abortive and impossible, bringing 
it to the level of the reach-me-down garment. If the 
actor-manager system were one in w'hich the god in the 
car accepted plays on their merits and cast them from 
the best available talent, in some cases standing aside 
altogether himself, being utterly unsuited, or being satis¬ 
fied to be cast for the part in which his ability and per¬ 
sonality would be useful—in other w'ords, if the system 
included some of the rudiments of common sense and or¬ 
dinary business knowledge, and were devoid of self- 
advertisement and an egotism that amounts to a sort of 
exaltation, the present controversy would not now’ be 
raging, because we are all agreed as to over-charging, 
inflated salaries and the falsity of rent values. I say, 
and the truth of my assertion is proved time after time 
every season, that there is not one actor-manager in 
London to-day, nor has there been one since the theatre 
lost Sir Henry Irving, whose name means more to the 
box-office than a dozen penny stamps. It is the play that 
draws. You might put all the actor-managers and their 
leading ladies together in one bill, if you could do so with¬ 
out bloodshed, and have infinite difficulty in getting people 
to accept “paper” if the play w'erc not attractive to the 
public. On the other hand, you may put a company of 
talented but unheard-of people ii)to a play that has in ft 
something that catches the heart of playgoers and, alw’ays 
provided that it is in a theatre of w’hich the taxi-drivers 
have heard, it will fill the box-office for months. The last 
case in point is “Peg o’ my Heart,” in which the star is 
new to London. Another case was “The Great Adven¬ 
ture,” at a little place at the back of beyond, for which 
every actor was chosen for his ability, and not for his 
name. The leading lady was unknow'n in this country, 
and the only names that I ever saw in the advertisements 
were those of tw r o people who were not to be found in the 
play. YVe should indeed all be glad to hear—because 
ninety-five per cent, of public opinion is with me in my 
contention—why you state that our actor-managers are 
men of fine artistic perception, and if that is the reason 
why they have placed their theatres outside the list of 
entertainments. I agree w'ith both you and “Pcllinore” 
that the theatre is at present more in need of encourage¬ 
ment than of criticism, and I hope that, after due con¬ 
sideration, you w’ill lend the weight of your paper to the 
scheme of encouragement w hich is the only one to put the 
business on a sound basis once more—I mean the whole 
and total abolition of actor-managers. I have the honour 
to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

Folkestone, Nov. 14. Cosmo Hamilton. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAYV ASSOCIATION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The letter from Dr. D. Josephus Jitta which you 
quote at some length in your article to-day on “The War 
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and the Neutral Powers,” is a great disappointment to all 
who hold that solemn contracts between nations should 
be held as sacred as contracts between individuals. Dr. 
Jitta w'as appealed to as President of the International 
Law Association to vindicate international contracts. The 
office he holds gives importance to his expressions ol 
opinion, especially when he says in effect that the Associa¬ 
tion must fold its arms now that international contracts 
are being broken right and left in the heart of Europe. 
He tells us that the Association was established just after 
the war of 1870 to “promote peace and goodwill among 
men,” yet now it must content itself with the hope that 

“after the war the W'ork mav be resumed.” 

* 

Dr. Jitta says the “Association is bound to remain 
strictly neutral and impartial.” The appeal made to the 
Association did not ask it to be otherwise than impartial. 
To refuse to recognise an outrage one sees committed is 
not to be impartial, it is in effect siding against the victim 
of the outrage. If International Law' has any existence 
at all, the Conventions of The Hague of 1907 form part 
of it, and whenever violated by a belligerent should receive 
the attention of every neutral Power that was a party to 
the making of the law'. Germany was a party to the 
Convention which provided that “belligerents are for¬ 
bidden to move troops or convoys, whether munitions of 
w ar or supplies, across the territory of a neutral Power. 

Is it nothing to the other neutral Powers that Germany 
has violated the neutral territory of Belgium? 

It is to he hoped that the members of the Internationa! 
Law Association will soon meet and agree that the defence 
of the rights of neutral Powers is the one thing which is 
of the first importance to them at the present moment. 
If the rights of Belgium may be violated without pro¬ 
test, why not the rights of all neutral Powers, one by one ? 

The letter of its President surely cannot be the last 
word of the Association on this terrible war, w'hich has 
devastated a country which desired to take no part in it. 
For the International Law Association to close its doors 
till the close of the War would be on a par with a strike 
of police during a riot. It is when tried that laws should 
be maintained or amended. Offenders must not be allowed 
to set them at naught. By the action of the German 
Government personal liberty throughout the w'hole world 
is threatened. I am, yours faithfully, 


Mark H. Judge. 

Highlands, Folkestone, Nov. 14, 1914. 




I PROFESSOR STRONG AND BELGIAN 

! EMPLOYMENT. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

• # 

Sir,—There arc many thousands of Belgians now present 
in Britain as our guests; they are composed of all classes, 
professional men, artisans, and field labourers. All alike 
arc willing and anxious to work; in fact, their enforced 
idleness is no small part of the affliction w'hich they have 
to bear. If w f e would repay some part of the debt which 
we owe to Belgium, therefore, we should endeavour to 
lighten their affliction by finding them some kind of work, 
or opening up for them some kind of future. It is obvious 
that in our endeavour to benefit our guests w f e must do 
nothing to injure the position of our own countrymen. 
What can we then do to promote the interests of the Bel¬ 
gians without injuring our people? First and foremost, 
a number of Belgian families of good education are estab¬ 
lished in small towns and villages throughout the country. 
Some members of these families are able to give lessons in 
French, music, or drawing in districts where no facilities 
are at hand for the employment of English teachers. An 
excellent chance is thus thrown in the way of English 
families living in the country to receive lessons in subjects 
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w hich under ordinary conditions they could not receive 
except in towns. 

Then it might be well to remember that Belgium is the 
country in Europe where intensive culture is brought to 
the greatest perfection, and the Belgians with whom I have 
talked have expressed great surprise at the vast amount of 
land in this country which they consider as grossly neg¬ 
lected in view of the food supply which, under a better 
system of agriculture, our country is capable of producing. 
They might give us some useful lessons in agricultural 
economies and in the raising of beetroot crops. Again, 
in some parts of the country agricultural labourers cannot 
be produced for love or money. Belgian women are per¬ 
fectly able and willing to work in the fields here as they 
work in Belgium, and this aid might be most valuable to 
farmers. It seems also timely to suggest to those in¬ 
terested in the welfare of the Belgians that our Colonies 
arc crying out for more female labour, and that should our 
guests think of emigrating they will receive a warm wel¬ 
come in our Colonies. Should they go to South Africa, 
they will find that the Cape Dutch or Taal is practically 
identical with their own Flemish. Those who arc in charge 
of Belgian settlements would do well to procure informa¬ 
tion relative to the scale of wages and chances of employ¬ 
ment in the various Colonies from the different Agents- 
Gcneral in Victoria Street, Westminster; and if some of 
the information could be furnished in the Flemish lan¬ 
guage it would be more widely appreciated. 

I am, vours very truly, 

H. A. Strong. 

Farnham Common, November 10. 


HOCH DER KAISER ! 

To the Editor of The Academv. 

Sir,—While the skit you print this week is fairly well 
known, the following, which is at least equally clever and 
amusing, is also worth representation. It appeared in the 
Sydney Bulletin at the time of the Chinese disturbances. 

Evaccstf.s A. Phipson. 

The Kaiser's Prayer. 

Lort Cott of Hoshts, der headen rache 
Und pring to sgorn der zagred pachc, 

But, dough dey vill not pow to Dee, 

Py my mailed fist, dey shall to Me ! 

It often makes Me feel kvite vild 
To zee Dee treating dem zo mild ; 

Und, how der headenish Chinee 
Gets ofer Dee, gets ofer Me. 

But now I’ve girdet up my loins, 

Zent out my men, my ships, my goins, 

Mit guns peyond der Yellow Zee, 

To civilise for Me und Dee. 

Dou zoon shalt zee der headen die ; 

No living Hung, or Chang, or Li, 

Vill efer tare to tisagree 

Mit vot is daught py Dee und Me. 

Ven py der gun shveet beace is vun, 

I’ll zend dem Pibles py der ton, 

Und dake it oudt in zilk und tea 
For Christian folk in Shermanv. 

m 

I’ve dolt mv men to zee Dec trtx>; 

Dey know yoost vot dey haf to do; 

Und, ven der nations all braise Me 
I’ll alter it to “Ve,” Dou’It zee. 
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ARNOLD BENNETT 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY. High-Water Mark. 

THE PRICE OF LOVE. 

By ARNOLD BENNETT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Vivacity, irony, and humour, illuminating insight and fine characteri¬ 
sation.”—Pai/ Mall Gaiett*. 

*• His wit does not merely link things whimsically: It takes their shape 
and makes us know them better .*'—MancktsUr Guardian. 


By E. V. LUCAS. 


LANDMARKS. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This has all the author's usual qualities which have carried his other 
four novels into many editions, but is as a whole more seriously s picture 
of life than they. 


METHUEN’S NEW NOVELS 

Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

PRINCE AND HERETIC Marjorie Bowes 

A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION 

C. N. and A. M. Williamson 

BROKEN SHACKLES John Oxenham 

EVERY MAN HIS PRICE Max Ritteuberg 

THE PATH Edmund White 

THE CHOICE OF LIFE Mae. M. Maeterlinck 
THE ETERNAL PRIESTESS Putnam Weale 

ONCE A WEEK A. A. Milne 

THE GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER H. C. Bailey 
THE DOUBLE LIFE OF MR. ALFRED BURTON 

E. Phillips Oppesheim 

BELLAMY Elinor Mordaust 

THE HAPPY RECRUIT W. Pett Ridge 

METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 

The Book of the Year. An Inimitable Book. 

THE MEMOIRS OF 

ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 

Second Edition. Two Volumes. Demy 8vo, 50s. net. 
"One of the most entertaining, as it is also one of the most instrac- 
tlve, of biogtaphies.' — Daily feUgrapk. 

THE UNKNOWN GUEST. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Translated by Alexander Teixeirade Mattos. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

This new volume treats of various occult matters of 
general interest. 

A WANDERER IN VENICE. By E. V. Lucas. 

With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Harry Morley; 32 
Photographs from Paintings, and a Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE COMPLETE GOLFER. By Harry Vardon. 

With 65 Illustrations. Fourteenth and Revised Edition 
Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. net. 

THE NOMADS OF THE BALKANS. By A. 4. B. 
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Notes of the Week 

The War 

S OME mystery exists as to both German move¬ 
ments in Belgium and events in Poland. The 
cry to “Calais at all costs!” still comes, and 
preparations are active, but are they for a new and last 
despairing effort or for retreat ? In Poland, Russia’s 
progress a few days ago received a check, but Russian 
checks are invariable preludes to sharp counter-strokes, 
and all reports to hand go to show that General von 
Hindenburg is again in retreat. The number of refugees 
arriving in Berlin from East Prussia does not suggest 
that Russian arms are getting the worst of it. The 
Germans in East Africa seem to have repulsed a British 
force, and, in Egypt, the Bikanir Camel Corps has had 
a costly brush with some sympathisers with the Turk. 
These incidents are unfortunate, but not of great 
importance. British airmen have again distinguished 
themselves by dropping bombs over the Zeppelin 
factory at Friedrichshafen, and the submarine arrange¬ 
ments of the Germans at Zcebrugge have been sadly 
upset by the attentions of the Allied squadrons. No¬ 
where in the western area has even a temporary point 
been scored by the enemy; the Allies have either held 
their own or gained a few yards of ground, notwith¬ 
standing severe winter conditions. 

The Press Censor 

Sir William Bull’s first article censuring the Censor 
which we print this week demands the serious considera¬ 
tion we have no doubt it will receive. The Press and the 
public have no desire to be told anything which might 
serve the purposes of the enemy, but it is obvious that 
an office so constituted as that of the Press Bureau is 
ill-fitted to serve the interests of anybody. From the 
Government point of view Sir Stanley Buckmaster’s 
claims, which we criticised last week, were distinctly un¬ 
fortunate, and Mr. Bonar Law is convinced the Solicitor- 
General did not intend his words to carry the meaning 
they did. If that is so why does not Sir Stanley Buck- 
master himself repudiate the interpretation? The 
Government must have a reasonably free hand in taking 
measures against lying reports, but their powers must 
not cover the right to prevent criticism of themselves. 
Ministers cannot be made Kaisers even in miniature. 
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Nor may they enter into rivalry with the false reporter 
as Mr. McKenna has done in his quite unpardonable 
attack on the Globe. 


The Middle Clams and the War 

Public indignation at the sight of crowds of eligible 

young men at every football match to whom the recruit¬ 
ing officer appeals in vain is growing rapidly. The 
majority of the spectators undoubtedly belong to the 
working classes. They are the very type of men who 
should be in the ranks. As it is, all our information 
goes to show that the bulk of the recruits for Kitchener’s 
Army are men of the middle class, men who generally 
speaking give up a vast deal more than any so-called 
son of toil would sacrifice. This fact—if fact it is—is 
going to have a big bearing on the future. The middle 
class has always found itself between the upper and the 
nether social and political mill-stones: its appeals have 
not been heeded. When the war is over the middle 
class will be the preponderant section of the country 
trained to arms. It will stand no nonsense from the 
working man, and in the reorganisation of society which 
must follow, the claims of the class which has suffered 
most will come first. A strong patriot Socialist like 
Mr. Blatchford might give the subject attention. 

The Riddle of the Univerme 

Sir Oliver Lodge made some remarkable statements 

at the Browning Hall this week. He showed that the 
super-State which Germany would create must be essen¬ 
tially atheistic. The point is one which the Arch¬ 
bishop of York, who is pained by the attacks on the 
Kaiser, may care to consider. Another of Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s views will make a sensation wherever the belief 
is held that there is “something after death” which 
mere man has not yet been able to fathom. After 
years of investigation of psychic phenomena he has 
definitely arrived at the conclusion that we survive 
after the breath has left our earthly bodies. He has 
talked with certain friends who have died, and is quite 
convinced that he is not the victim of hallucination or 
deception. Our dead friends still take an interest in 
what we are doing, he says, and they know far more 
about things than we know. That, everyone will agree, 
is “ a tremendous statement.” From scientific lips no 
more “tremendous” statement has ever come. Sir 

r 

Oliver Lodge asserts that his conclusion is capable of 
scientific proof. He should give that proof, as Sir H. 
Bryan Donkin points out in the Times , and until it is 
forthcoming he must be prepared for scepticism among 
men of lesser attainment. 


Mars versus the Muses 

The name of Mr. K. S. Birnstingl is quite unknown 
to us, but it is clearly that of a man who can diagnose 
! a nation. In a letter to the Sunday Times he says that 
Germany has mistaken her vocation; not the army, the 
navy, and diplomacy are her forte , but philosophy, 
music, poetry, the arts and science. She has been led 
back to barbarism by the Treitschkes and the Bern- 
hardis; the genius of her Goethes, her Beethovens, and 
a host of others has been asphixiated in the gaseous 
atmosphere of an arrogant militarism. Germany’s 
\ Day will come when she is able again to put the Muses 
in the place Mars has usurped. 
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A Censure of the Censorship—I 

By Sir William Bull, M.P. 

ITH so much to do in a short session some 
matters of importance inevitably get scant 
justice done to them. This was the fate of my amend¬ 
ment on the subject of the Censorship to the vote of 
thanks for the gracious Speech from the Throne. It was 
the second order, but for reasons I need not go into it 
did not come on until the dinner-hour, when the House 
was nearly empty, and was tired with a long de¬ 
bate on the equally important subject of Alien 
Enemies. 

No one realises more fully than I do the necessity 
of a Censorship of some kind. On the other hand, it 
is plain that the Censorship has not been skilfully 
managed. I could give scores of instances where no 
possible or conceivable harm could have been done by 
the issue of certain news, whilst the harm that has been 
done to recruiting by the absence of news is still 
scarcely realised. I know that Lord Kitchener— 
strong man as he is—does not care twopence for public 
opinion, but even he must realise that he cannot have 
his cake and eat it too. I say this because the Censor 
works and claims to work on the general lines laid 
down to him by the Admiralty and the War Office, 
and to have no power of his own. 

Sir Stanley Buckmaster, the Solicitor-General, who 
has been appointed Press Censor in the place of Mr. 
F. E. Smith, gone to the front, did not hear my 
opening remarks, in which I said I did not purpose to 
attack him personally, but to bring before the House 
4 ‘some reasons for the present discontent/' and to make 
suggestions whereby the Censorship could be improved. 

I had been speaking for five or ten minutes when he 
came in, and he grew very angry and seemed to think 
that my criticism on his office was a personal attack on 
himself. It was nothing of the kind. 

In my opinion the office started badly. There 
was a ridiculous dispute to start with as to how the 
men should enter the sacred precincts. They were for¬ 
bidden the front door and directed to enter by the back. 
A trivial but significant squabble. 

Then, again, the chiefs do not understand journalists, 
journalism, or the way papers are run. Papers go to 
press at certain specified hours, and it is very aggra¬ 
vating, after knowing certain pieces of news for many 
hours, for that news to be released an hour after all the 
papers are on the machines. I have reason to believe 
this has happened again and again. 

I ventured to quote the case of the Niger —this vessel 
was torpedoed within sight of hundreds of people, and 
the news was known in London before noon. Would 
you believe that it was not allowed to be printed until 
12.30 p.m.—after most of the papers had been made up 
—and in the case of others when there was no time to 
comment on the news ? 

What was the Censor's reply ? “The news has got to 
be confirmed and the only source of information is the 
Admiralty, and a communication is made from our 
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office to the Admiralty immediately news of the kind 
comes through, and we cannot allow' it until the Ad¬ 
miralty says in the circumstances it can be published, 
and the complaint of it is something for which we have 
no more responsibility than has the Member himself.” 

I humbly interrupted to point out that five or six 
newspapers got information that the ship was sunk in 
the presence of 500 or 600 people in the morning, and it 
was not allowed to be published until thirteen hours 
later. Sir Stanley replied : “As far as I can gather the 
hon. Member seems to think that if the news is received 
by four or five newspapers it becomes true. May I point 
out that we have had news sent into us from every comer 
of the kingdom exact in detail, agreeing in particulars 
of time and place, recording the complete destruction of 
our Fleet and the annihilation of a number of our 
capital vessels. If we had acted on the suggestion of 
the hon. Member opposite, we should have published 
that news to the world, every word of which was a 
lie." 

Of course I had no right of reply—but surely thirteen 
hours is a trifle long to ascertain whether a certain thing 
has or has not happened less than eighty miles away on 
our own coast ? 

Mr. McKenna says the Home Secretary has no power 
over Chief Constables. It would seem that the Press 
Censorship has very little power either—that as a matter 
of fact there is a double censorship. The Admiralty 
and the War Office censor first, and it has then to go 
through the Press Bureau afterwards—or before, as the 
case may be. 

Let us consider for a moment the objects for what 
the Censorship was established: — 

(1) To prevent any information being disclosed to 
the enemy which would either directly or indirectly be 
useful to those with whom we are at war. 

(2) To prevent any information being published 
which might either directly or indirectly be injurious 
to the British or their Allies. 

(3) To so "control" the English Press that nothing 
should appear in our newspapers which might injudi¬ 
ciously affect the spirit of the British public. 

It should be endeavoured to attain these objects with 
the very least possible injury to the vast interests con¬ 
cerned—the interests, that is, of the newspapers and 
those who contribute to them, the cable companies, the 
news agencies, the foreign correspondents, etc., etc. 
The legitimate and reasonable interests of all of them 
should be considered and safe-guarded in every possible 
way consistently with carrying out the purposes for 
which the Censorship has quite rightly been established. 
Also much judgment and care should be exercised so to 
"censor" the news that the public shall not become in¬ 
different with regard to the war. 

Besides, it must be borne in mind that a certain 
amount of "lime-light" directed upon their perform¬ 
ances in the field is, and rightly is, not altogether un¬ 
welcome to our troops at the Front—and not altogether 
unnecessary. 

The life-history of the Censorship in England until 
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now is this: At a moment’s notice a system of Censor¬ 
ship was established, and with little knowledge of the 
conditions which it might disturb. Censors were in¬ 
troduced into the Post Office, Telegraph Office, and the 
cable companies, and were sprinkled by the hundred in 
every direction. In three or four weeks the system was 
found to be defective. 

The Press Bureau was then founded. Without being 
enabled to study thoroughly the ramifications of the 
then existing Censorship Mr. Smith, almost in an in¬ 
stant, organised a new system which he, as it were, 
“plumped down” upon the remnants of the first! It 
has not been quite obvious yet whether the Press Bureau 
system was to be an auxiliary system to the other or 
was intended more or less to replace it! 

Within a month of his appointment Mr. Smith was 
replaced by Sir Stanley Buckmaster. To Sir Stanley 
Buckmaster, an able Chancery barrister, the work to be 
performed by the Bureau was almost entirely work 
with regard to which he had little or no experience. 
On the combined remains of the two previous systems, 
however, he promptly and energetically set about to 
establish a third ! 

It may be somewhat of an exaggeration to suggest 
that two underlying sentiments of each successive direc¬ 
tor seems to have been ( a ) damn the public and the 
Press, and ( b ) when convenient “soft-sawder” the 
journalist. 

The actual " Censors ” are doing admirable work, 
and are doing it most intelligently and most conscien¬ 
tiously. But the “instructions” which were originally 
issued to them were necessarily drawn up hurriedly and 
with scarcely any knowledge of the conditions which 
they would disturb. Defects which might have been 
excusable at the first, and in these circumstances, should 
most of them have been removed by now, when ample 
experience has been gained. Also, the “organisation” 
is obviously “faulty,” and could not be otherwise in 
the circumstances which have been described. This has 
to be remembered—that what is called the “Press 
Bureau” is only a section of the censorship system as 
we have it now. There is “overlapping.” 

The fact is, that the whole system requires to be re¬ 
vised, and the Government should frankly admit that 
this revision is necessary, and, for the purpose, have the 
matter thoroughly inquired into by those who have the 
necessary knowledge and experience. 

As a matter of fact, the Censorship has simply 
paralysed the British Press. No criticism can now be 
made without apprehension, justified or unjustified, 
of official reprisals. Do not misunderstand me. This 
does not apply to military matters at all, but to such 
matters as criticism of the Antwerp policy, to internal 
arrangements such as denunciation of the spy danger, 
to any adverse references to the undoubted breakdown 
and defects in the transport of the wounded, to the 
muddling over recruiting, and to defects in the Pay¬ 
master’s department. I hope to deal with those sub¬ 
jects and the explanations of the Censor and the Home 
Secretary next week. 
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An Open Letter 

to 

Lord Haldane 

Y LORD,—It has been suggested by more than 
one reader of these Open Letters that I should 
not overlook yourself. This peculiar interest in you 
springs apparently from a doubt whether Great Britain 
is or is not under some sort of debt to you. If I am 
to answer that question freely and frankly, I should 
say that Great Britain has to thank you, in no small 
measure, for the crisis in which she now finds herself 
involved. You have done two things which seem to 
me to merit anything but gratitude. First you pulled 
our military system to pieces, substituted one of your 
own devising, which, so far as I am aware, no one 
whose opinion is of military worth ever attempted to 
defend, and persisted with it even when its failure was 
patent to everyone except the political chiefs of the 
War Office. Second, you were known to be more 
familiar with the life and thought of Germany than 
possibly any of your contemporaries, you have never 
wavered in your admiration of German achievement in 
the last quarter of a century, and you have allowed 
no word of warning to escape your lips as to the sort 
of teaching in favour throughout Germany for genera¬ 
tions past. 

Your intentions have no doubt been excellent; to 
none in this country has this ghastly war brought more 
sorrow and pain than to yourself; but it only proves 
to those of us who are not philosopher-politicians that 
good intentions which facts do not warrant are 
paving-stones to be trodden in sackcloth and ashes. 
You are credited with one of the finest minds in the 
British Isles, a credit, I confess, I have not always 
felt disposed to endorse; as lawyer, as philosopher, 
as statesman, your keenness of observation and sound¬ 
ness of judgment have often been extolled for my 
special benefit, until I have almost convinced myself 
that scepticism was personal obtuseness on my part. 
For the purposes of this epistle I am prepared to admit 
that you are all that is claimed for you. What, then, 
if your patriotism is as true as no doubt it is, are we 
to say of the great brain and the high purpose which 
dare not lay before the people the unvarnished facts 
as to their army and the sentiments which moved the 
German Empire from the Kaiser to the veriest school- 
child ? 

Sometimes 1 have thought I detected a half- 
admission in your public utterances that your Terri¬ 
torial scheme had failed, and more than a half¬ 
admission that there was no alternative but 

universal compulsory service. Even that word, 

at the mention of which every free-born Briton 
seems to squirm, Conscription, did not send 

recruits in adequate numbers to the Territorial 

ranks. Why did you not boldly range yourself beside 
the splendid soldier who last week was laid to his rest, 
and proclaim the truth to a nation groping in the 
dazzling light of Freedom? The man who looks 
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directly into the sun-rays sees nothing; the photo¬ 
grapher who turns his lens towards the sun gets no 
picture; and a people which keeps its gaze so fixed on 
its liberty that it is prepared to call anyone traitor who 
suggests it should look elsewhere for security, is bound 
to be ultimately blinded. It is for men such as you 
to warn their fellows of danger and seek to turn 
them aside. You preferred the idle of the demagogue, 
you left the mission which you should have discharged 
to Lord Roberts, and you were concerned only to de¬ 
precate the line he took. A democracy with the bit 
in its teeth is admittedly an awkward animal to ride, 
but it should be the business of the man in the saddle 
at least to attempt to steer it clear of precipices and 
visible pitfalls. Did you ever attempt to do so? 

Failure on your part to put the truth bluntly before 
the British people regarding the Army was only of a 
piece with your failure to warn them of the teachings 
and preachings of the Treitschkes and the Bemhardis, 
which the Kaiser and his chief advisers, we see to-day, 
hardly took the trouble to disguise in the language 
of diplomacy. You must have been familiar with 
utterances, the full significance of which we all now 
realise. When some isolated outburst of Pan-Germanism 
was quoted in this country as proof of Germany’s real 
purpose, you seized the first opportunity to discount 
its representative character. None can have known 
better than you the mad ambition of German mili¬ 
tarism, the determination sooner or later to strike for 
world empire in a way which would victimise France 
and England and all who stood in her path. Did you 
imagine that you alone could stem the torrent which 
threatened to overwhelm us ? Here again you helped 
to lull us to a sense of security which we hoped was 
real. Or are we to take it that, though you completed 
your education in Germany and were almost more in 
touch with Germany—Germany’s own faithful hench¬ 
men apart—than perhaps anyone else in this country, 
you have not bothered your head about Treitschke and 
Delbruck, der Goltz and Bernhardi, and the smaller fry 
who repeated their utterances in the Reichstag and 
every debating society throughout the German Empire ? 
You can hardly ask us to believe that your studies did 
not go beyond Schopenhauer, or was it that you were 
so imbued with Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellurtg 
that you simply accepted the gospel of force and idea as 
a natural development in the modern German Empire ? 

Schopenhauer, in one respect at least, has been 
justified by the German spirit in its latest manifesta¬ 
tion. Germany has surely given ample proof of the 
essential evil latent in human nature. That proof has 
been a shock to you, and to-day you open your eyes 
in amazement and indignation at the “wicked purpose” 
to which the German nation has been prostituted by 
its military caste. You are a little late in proclaiming j 
that wicked purpose, and it is a mercy for civilisation 
that it had not to depend upon you for salvation from 
the effort of Brute Force to encompass its ideals. . 

I am, my Lord, your obedient 

Carneades, Junr. 


The Lyric Poetry of a Peasant 

People.—I 

By Woislav M. Petrovitch 

N his preface to ray recent essay on the Heroic 
Epic Ballads of the Serbians, the foremost 
Serbian historian, M. Miyatovitch, reproached me with 
having given no space in that volume to the equally, 
if not more, spirited 41 women-songs ”—as the founder 
of Serbian literacy, Vook, Stephanovitch-Karadgitch, 
called the Serbian popular lyrism—the songs that have 
been composed and sung on various topics of the inner 
life of Serbian peasantry by women who have given 
birth to the heroes of Kossovo, Koomanovo, Bregal- 
nitza, and Yadar. That right remark to my lack of 
the gallantry due to our worthy and poetic mothers 
has pained me, and will pain me until a favourable 
opportunity presents itself to repair my involuntary 
thoughtlessness by preparing another volume entirely 
devoted to those 44 women-songs ’ ’ that have been 
charming a suffering people through ages under the 
Osmanlic oppression. 

More than in their epic ballads the Serbian people 
have shown in their lyric poems that they have at all 
times kept their eyes and their souls opened to Nature 
and to her magic productions and phenomena. Of all 
Slav nations the Serbians have poured out their delicate 
soul—that limits with fragility—into their lyrism. 
Serbian lyric song is distinguished chiefly by its 
brevity, keen observation of Nature, strength of 
emotion, and sincerity of feeling. Indeed, brevity is 
the quintessential requisite for a true and genuine emo¬ 
tion, and we find that some of the finest poems of the 
world’s great poets have not been long. 

The Serbian lyric poet lives in Nature, identifies 
himself with her, personifies her; she, in her turn, 
shares the poet’s feelings, rejoices with him, suffers, 
weeps, and dies with him. This feature results from 
the fact that the personal feelings of an individual 
are rarely, if at all, sung about. Almost invariably 
the poet sings of general feelings, introducing into 
his work such elements from Nature as may be in har¬ 
mony with the feeling that gives the lyric poetry an 
epic character. Yet I have been unable to find any 
.Serbian poem, lyric or epic, in which the poet glorifies, 
in Homeric manner, the pay sage. Unlike the Polish 
lyrism, Serbian songs do not dwell on depicting the 
rising or setting sun, buzzing of bees in gardens of 
fragrance, undulating of wheat on a midsummer day, 
or groaning of forests, re-echoing sighs of dying oaks 
and the struggle of vampires that dwelt in them. 

The Serbian woman sings on all occasions and 
everywhere; she sings while working at home or on 
the field, while playing, feasting, or weeping. In 
Vook’s collection of lyric songs, published in 1866, 
there are more than 1,100, chiefly about love—which 
lyric poetry is not? But those songs do not dwell, 
too often on Eros; not rarely they treat of devotion 
to the mystical forces; and especially frequently they 
sing of birds and other animals, of trees and flowers. 
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The love of birds and animals, however, is not a feel¬ 
ing monopolised by the Serbians; it is more accurate 
to say that kindness to animals, as apparent in popu¬ 
lar poetries, is a distinguishing mark of all the other 
Slavs. Did not the fierce Cossacks, in the present 
campaign, spare, whenever possible, German horses? 
Serbians are not only good to animals; they sing of 
them as of human beings, speak to them, and weep for 
and with them. There is hardly even an erotic poem 
to be found in Serbian lyrism that does not mention 
some animal, more especially a bird, and most fre¬ 
quently the nightingale. Amid the storm of most 
tender, exquisite feeling of the new conjugal love— 
conjugal, I said, because Serbian women know of no 
erotic love without the consecration of the common 
home—the woman-poet apostrophises that finest of 
lovers in the world of loving birds in order to impart 
to him the secrets of her life. 

(To be concluded .) 


Art in the Crucible 

N all hands one h^ars the lamentation that art 
has been killed by this grievous war. The 
demand for art is dead. The painter to whom the 
sale of his work is a necessity has shut up his studio 
and enlisted. That appears to be the present connec¬ 
tion between Art and War. Pictures are among the 
luxuries—are, in fact, the prime luxury—with which it 
is possible to dispense in face of the stern necessity to 
fight. Food, clothes, amusements and books in modera¬ 
tion are recognised as sheer necessities; music plays an 
inspiring part in war; but for art there is no place. 

The reason for this is twofold. First, there is the 
national attitude towards painting and the allied arts, 
which has made of it a luxury instead of an integral 
part of life; secondly, the fact that of recent years 
painting itself has departed from tradition and become 
an intellectual pursuit instead of a decorative and 
emotional medium; it has lost its hold on the people 
of England. War has only precipitated the crisis 
prepared for by these two conditions. It has divorced 
national interest from a form of art which was un¬ 
inspired and from a conception of the mission of art 
which was false. But it is quite possible that the same 
shock which has unbalanced existing conditions mav 
prove the reinstatement of others more sincere and more 
to the interest of true art. 


No two factors are more clearly shown during the 
time when we have any record of the existence of man 
than the principle of fighting and the instinct towards 
decoration. From the day the human being discovered 
the use of his hands as separate members he used them 
to fight with. Almost as long ago he discovered the 
necessity for expressing the sense of the beautiful he 
found within him, and so developed the first principles 
of decorative art. Since then a thousand ages have 
passed, races have waxed and waned, civilisations have 
arisen and perished; but these two principles have 
never changed—the desire to fight and the love of 
decoration. Conditions have complicated them im¬ 
mensely. The individual who beat his rival with a 
club before bearing off his mate to the solitary cave 
that he adorned with rude etchings engraved by the 
bones that were left from feeding-times, has grown into 
a vast, intricate society, governed by rules and regula¬ 
tions ; while art has developed into an academic pro¬ 
duct, quite as unrecognisable by its prehistoric pro¬ 
genitor as the conditions in which it flourishes. But 
recent events have proved that which will be true to 
the end of time, that humanity, whether naked or 
adorned with all the trappings of civilisation, is 
essentially the same. 

The savage settles his differences with his club, the 
modern nation with its guns, aeroplanes, and scientific 
explosives, but the feeling underlying each is the same. 
The only difference lies in this: that in the savage it is 
a natural action, in the civilised man a reversion to 
type— e.g . 9 to the primitive instinct. Now no nation 
can go to war, throwing off all the shackles that the 
great policeman, Civilisation, has bound about it, with¬ 
out suffering a radical change in other of its outlook 
than that affecting the morality of the wholesale 
slaughter of human beings. Life ceases to be the 
revolution of a well-ordered, organised machine, and 
is once more the struggle for existence of the unpro¬ 
tected unit. Hence all ideas tend to become primitive. 
Passions are aroused, and tastes which can only be 
satisfied by that which appeals to natural instincts. 
In an instant the affectations and false estimates en¬ 
gendered by social life fade away. Constantly in 
history the same thing has happened. In times of 
peace man is not content with the essential; in all 
departments he experiments and endeavours to pene- 
! trate into the unknown; like his progenitors before they 
had realised the struggle for existence, he desires to be 
as a god, knowing the things which are not to be seen 
j or apprehended by ordinary vision. Thus it is that, 
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when strife is in abeyance, there is a great access of 
interest in all branches of science and knowledge, and . 
men desire to express, through the medium of words or j 
colour, the discoveries they have made in practical or 
philosophic regions. There have been two especial 
periods in European history when this has been notice¬ 
able in the art of painting—that of the Empire of j 
Byzantium and the recent period of post-impressionism. 

In each of these art has been deflected from its true 
path and become merely symbol. In the former it 
was symbolic of the intense interest man had developed 
in the unknown and supernatural; it was a religious 
and dogmatic expression. Recently it has been the 
symbol of intellectual science, the attempt to pin on 
paper the thousand fleeting impressions, queries, half- 
comprehended truths that are telegraphed to the brain 
by life in its outward manifestations, and the mental 
significance to the artist of landscapes and persons and 
actions. Both of these expressions are intensely in¬ 
teresting and valuable as philosophic documents, but 
they are not art, and their exponents confused the 
issues of scholarship and knowledge with those of the 
perception and expression of beauty. 

In the Middle Ages art re-found its greatness in that 1 
time of travail which brought forth the city states of j 
Italy. In the days when the struggle for liberty waxed 
most fierce and warfare raged up and down the whole ! 
peninsula, men found time to weep for joy as they 
followed in procession the first painted Madonna that 
immortalised the spirit of beauty, and gave them back 
Nature viewed through the mirror of Art. We talk 
of the paralysis of war—but we speak falsely. The 
pangs which rend a nation to the centre of its being are 
more often those which herald the re-birth of its great¬ 
ness than those which presage death. Genius has more 
frequently sprung from the sharp struggle with adver¬ 
sity than from the primrose path of ease. War is the 
crucible into which are being flung the literature and 
the art of our country. Much will perish in the ashes 
of the holocaust, but that which is sincere and great 
will emerge Phoenix-like to commence existence anew. 
Nature is ever working towards the evolution of what 
is most perfect. At times her methods are drastic. 

A whole species is sacrificed, a territory inundated, 
a tremendous catastrophe brought about, but from it 
steadily emerges progress. Similarly public taste, 
scholarship, the standards of art must sometimes be 
purified, brought back from doubtful quests into line 
with the canons of true art. \ 

More than we know depends on the extent to which 
this present war is felt in our own country. We have 
some conception of what the pressure will be on our 
finance, on our commerce, on the private life of in¬ 
dividuals, on the changed outlook of the public; but it 
is yet on the knees of the gods whether this tragedy of 
nations shall have power sufficient to purify the arts of 
the dross they have accumulated, and to give us, as 
some believe, a revival in all their branches, such as has 
not been witnessed for five hundred years. 


REVIEWS 

Mr. Thomas Hardy’s Unholy Joy 

Satires of Circumstance . By THOMAS HARDY. (Mac¬ 
millan and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 

A FEW months ago, in these columns, “ Carneades, 
Jun.,” pleaded with Mr. Thomas Hardy that future 
poems from him “should not deal wholly with death 
and disaster.” Most of the “Lyrics, Reveries, and 
Miscellaneous Pieces,” however, in this new collection 
are either hard, grim, and sprinkled with references to 
tombs, coffins, and graveyards, or deal with the pecu¬ 
liar, unstable happiness which is shattered by a word 
or a memory. Trifling things will set Mr. Hardy’s 
muse weeping—a milliner’s booklet, for instance: 

And this gay-pictured, spring-time shout 
Of Fashion, hails what lady proud? 

Her who before last year was out 
Was costumed in a shroud. 

Two or three of the poems are really too horrible— 
“The Newcomer’s Wife” is one; on the other hand, 
here and there, amid the chips of granite, lies a softly 
glowing gem. Such a relief is “A Thunderstorm in 
Town”: 

She wore a new ‘‘terra-cotta'’ dress, 

And we stayed, because of the pelting storm. 

Within the hansom’s dry recess, 

Though the horse had stopped ; yea, motionless 
We sat on, snug and warm. 

Then the downpour ceased, to my sharp sad pain, 

And the glass that had screened our forms before 
Flew up, and out she sprang to her door : 

1 should have kissed her if the rain 
Had lasted a minute more. 

On these more cheerful gleams wc should like to dwell; 
but there are so few of them. The question presents 
itself to any thoughtful critic as to the right of the 
title of poet, when claimed by one who so consistently 
dwells on the seamy side of things—one who sees the 
cold tide of disappointment and disillusion stealthily 
overwhelming life’s happiest, most promising hours, 
and who celebrates its advance in a queer, rough music, 
k is a point that admits of argument; but we have to 
remember that beautiful lines, smooth rhymes, and 
prettily expressed thoughts do not make poetry. Mr. 
Hardy is concerned with the vivid presentation ot 
moods, and he succeeds in nearly every case by reason 
of keen concentration, a refusal to admit any solace 
or relief. Our own relief comes from the imagining of 
a certain unholy joy in the poet as he fashions some 
very bitter and deadly stanzas, smiling genially—so wo 
may be permitted to think—at the shudder of his 
readers. 

Mr. Hardy includes in this volume a few poems that 
have appeared during this year; the majority, however, 
will be new to all. There is a clear, striking insight 
in many of them. Take, for an example, “Toler- 
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ance”; we infer that “she” has died, and the husband 
is musing on past irritations which he had ignored: 

But now the only happiness 
In looking back, that I possess— 

Whose lack would leave me comfortless— 

Is to remember I refrained 

From masteries I might have gained, 

And for my tolerance was disdained. 

An elegy on Swinbunie is one of the finest poems in the 
book; we are glad, also, to see the “Soldiers* Song** 
that was written last September. If, on the whole, we 
think this collection not quite upon the same level as 
“Time’s Laughing-stocks” or the “Wessex Poems,” we 
must admit that it makes an excellent companion to 
those two fascinating volumes. 


The Macchiavelli of Pan-Germanism 

7 reitschkC) His Life and Works . Translated into 
English for the first time. (Jarrold. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Selections from Treitschke's Lectures on Politics . 
Translated bv Adam L. GOWANS. (Gowans. 2s. 
net.) 

IT has been our singular experience to have met 
recently more than one person who has found the 
works of General von Bernhardi unreadable. To such 
we cannot recommend the works of Professor von 
Treitschke, even or especially in their English transla¬ 
tions; from a literary point of view these works are 
more or less negligible, and, of the translations, the 
bigger volume shows signs of an imperfect acquaint¬ 
ance on the part of the translator with both the English 
and German languages. We wonder incidentally if, 
supposing the speeches of Cato the Censor had been pre¬ 
sented to the Carthaginian public in book form, the 
brochure would have been rejected on account of its 
apparent “unreadableness.” 

We are inclined to hazard the opinion that Treitschke 
is the greatest of all the enemies of England who have 
fought with the pen. Treitschke prepared the German 
people for battle, Bernhardi warned its enemies; 
Treitschke was a dangerous enemy precisely because he 
is “unreadable”; he is read and he was listened to with 
enthusiasm by those to whom his message was ad¬ 
dressed, but his writings remained inside Germany. 
Bernhardi is eminently readable, and he told Europe, 
just in time, what the German Government intended to 
do. Till the present moment it was impossible to read 
Treitschke, except in extracts, or after great expense 
and labour, and we should therefore be grateful to our 
two translators. Mr. Gowans* work is rather of the birth¬ 
day book order, but it contains enough to give a fair 
insight into Treitschke, if the reader will take our word 
for it that the extracts are representative. The other 
book contains a great deal more, including a memoir by 
a personal friend. 

The Prussian Cato was a patriot gone mad, and, 
when he was at his prime, there was some excuse for 
Prussian patriots going mad. Germany had suffered 
long from the same disease that Macchiavellian Italy 
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nearly died of; the cure in this case was so thorough and 
so drastic that it was no wonder that Nemesis got left 
out of the account: “Be strong** had proved a good 
device; why should it not receive its full logical applica¬ 
tion ? As to the Treitzschkean doctrine of “scraps of 
paper,” that treaties are not eternal, it is the merest 
truism; no treaty is expected to last for ever, and, when 
it is broken, it is broken obviously in the interest of the 
breaker. But Treitschke held no brief for the indis¬ 
criminate breaking of treaties; we incline to think that 
i f the violation of Belgium had been put before him 
as a hypothetical case, he would have condemned it. 

1 reitschke is worth reading. He has developed many 
immortal lies and many immortal truths, and a belief 
in both is more or less subconscious in most of us; sub¬ 
stitute England for Germany in the text and we find 
ourselves wondering if “the right to bear arms,** for 
instance, is so very extravagant a conception. The es¬ 
sential and peculiar wickedness of English foreign 
policy and the contemptibility of small nations are the 
most controvertible propositions to be found in these 
pages, and the best answer to them is to remember that 
Treitschke died before 1914. 


A Curious Medley 

Queen Elizabeth's Gentleiuonian. By SYBIL CUST. 

(Smith, Elder and Co. 5s. net.) 

For a curious medley of short essays it would be diffi¬ 
cult to beat those of Mrs. Cust. The one that give, 
its title to the book has involved some historical re¬ 
search and deals with Blanche Parry, a lady of Queen 
Elizabeth’s court. The narrative throws no fresh 
light on the period of which it treats, and one statement 
made by the author will probably not be accepted as 
quite accurate by students of the love affairs of the 
virgin Queen, namely that Thomas Seymour “kindled 
the only spark of real affection that the heart of Queen 
Elizabeth ever knew.** If this be true, Essex and 
Leicester existed for some time on very poor fare. 

Lippe is dealt with in two sketches in a more or less 
historical fashion. The remainder of the book con¬ 
sists of a short soliloquy on Bryanstone Square, a chap¬ 
ter devoted to “Thoughts in a Garden,** one “From 
Old Days to New,** and another on “Toys.** From the 
last-named is to be gathered the fact that Mrs. Cust 
objects to golliwogs. The general impression to be 
gathered from the book is that the author has a frugal 
mind and does not believe in waste; her study, her 
occupations, her adventures, all are jotted down 
for future readers. For amusement she has 
perused several old documents: hence “Queen 
Elizabeth’s Gentlewoman ** and the articles on 
Lippe. She has in her time visited Chamonix: “A 
Week in Chamonix” is the result. A journey in a 
second-class compartment to the Sussex coast results in 
“Travelling Companions,” a not very arresting ac¬ 
count. If one judge by the intention and not by re¬ 
sults, then there should be nothing but praise for Mr-v 
Gust’s book 
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Shorter Notices 

A Lady of Many Frienda 

The author of “Our Village/' if not one of the 
most brilliant stars in the literary firmament; shines 
with steady reflected light by reason of her famous 
friendships. In “Mary Russell Mitford: Correspond¬ 
ence with Charles Boner and John Ruskin" (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 10s. 6d. net), Miss Elizabeth Lee has collected 
some extremely interesting material, which, in view of 
the fact that no really satisfactory biography of Miss 
Mitford has appeared, should be of value to all 
students of her period. The intimacy with Miss Bar¬ 
rett—afterwards Mrs. Browning—is well known; the 
other friendships of which this book tells are not so 
familiar. Charles Boner was tutor to Constable's sons, 
a student, climber and hunter, and finally special corre¬ 
spondent to the Daily News in the 'sixties; to him Miss 
Mitford wrote voluminous letters. She frequently corre¬ 
sponded with Haydon, the artist; Whittier, Hawthorne, 
O. W. Holmes, and Longfellow knew her work and 
spoke highly of her critical powers. She seems to have 
known everybody of importance in the mid-Victorian 
world. “I have only messages backward and forward 
from Alfred Tennyson,*' she wrote in 1851; “we have 
never met; I don't believe he talks well, but he is 
kindly and amiable—only that smoking!" The book 
is really fascinating, for Miss Mitford, in addition to 
the charm of her style, was a beautiful character, with 
the power, it seems, of drawing out the best in others. 

The Kipling Alphabet 

There are some authors whose work needs constant 
explanation by experts in their own particular scheme 
ot expression; and it must be admitted that such com¬ 
plications do not tend to the pleasure of the reader. 
Mr. Kipling, in certain of his poems, has sinned 
heavily in this respect, and the “Handbook to the 
Poetry of Rudyard Kipling " (Hodder and Stough¬ 
ton, 10s. 6d. net), compiled by Mr. Ralph Durand, 
will prove of considerable use to those who are bothered 
by the numerous technical and dialect terms sprinkled 
throughout the well-known lyrics and rhymes. We 
question whether there was any necessity for such de¬ 
tailed definitions of the parts and accessories of a ship 
—such as hawsers, tackle, derrick, warp, etc.; most 
people who belong to a seafaring nation understand 
these things fairly well. But the elucidation of Hindu 
words, of slang phrases, of engineering terms and mili¬ 
tary expressions, is exceedingly good, and it is certain 
that many lines will be read with greater interest by 
the owner of this book. It is produced in a handsome 
style, and the idea at once occurs that it would make 
a very seasonable present for a lover of Kipling's 
work. 

Our Japanese Frienda 

Readers of The ACADEMY need no introduction to the 
author of “The Story of Yone Noguchi, Told by Him¬ 
self" (Chatto and Windus, 6s. net.). Mr. Noguchi 
has succeeded in the difficult feat of making himself 
known as poet and essayist in a language strange to 
him; in this delightful book he tells of his early 
druggies with the English tongue. He slept every 
night with a spelling primer by his pillow; his longest 
word was “earthquake"—impressed upon his mind by 
an actual shock; so eager was he that he chalked his 
English lesson on wooden fences as he walked. His 
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travels, first to San Francisco, then to Chicago (which 
city he detested—“Stars are not kind to Chicago," he 
says), later on to England, again back to Japan, are 
told in a style of artless comment that cannot fail to 
please. We may not all agree with his praise of the 
London fogs, but his impressions of the city are in¬ 
tensely interesting; we “see ourselves as others see us." 
On his second visit, last year, he notices that we have 
“stopped wearing the high hats so recklessly" as we 
did ten years before; and we commend to the autho¬ 
rities of the District Railway and the Tubes his sug¬ 
gestion that flowers should line the route instead of 
advertisements. Mr. Noguchi's book has given us 
much pleasure, and his friend, Mr. Markino, has illus¬ 
trated it with most delicate pictures. 

Sir John French 

“ I regard Sir John French as the man who for the 
last twelve years has been the driving force of tactical 
instruction in the British Army." So writes Sir Evelyn 
Wood in his Introduction to Mr. Cecil Chisholm’s 
“authentic biography" of “Sir John French" (Jen¬ 
kins, is.). Though there are many small evidences of 
the haste with which Mr. Chisholm has prepared this 
volume, it is, on the whole, an admirable story of the 
Field-Marshal's life. The author has received valu¬ 
able assistance from Lady French and others. We 
see Sir John French at work at home, in the War Office, 
in the Sudan, in India, and in South Africa. The 
biggest chapter in a brilliant career will have to be 
added when the present European war is over. Mean¬ 
time it is good to have this account of the resourceful 
cavalry officer who to-day is the Field-Marshal 
Commanding the British Expeditionary Force. 
“ My dear French,—You are a great British General," 
wrote a schoolboy after the South African War. He 
came out top in the stern school provided by the slim 
Boer, and he is on top now with the “ contemptible 
little army " which he has taught Germany to respect. 

“The Kaiser's War." 

In “The Kaiser's War," Mr. Austin Harrison 
(George Allen and Unwin, 2s. 6d. net) reproduces and 
amplifies his attack on the “politically vile" in Germany. 
Mr. Harrison, editor of the English Review , spent many 
years in Germany as a newspaper correspondent, and 
lias always kept in close touch with German opinion. 
The contents of the book include chapters on “ The 
Kaiser’s Failures," with a remarkably vivid portrait of 
the Kaiser; “Intelligent Brutality," where Mr. Harri¬ 
son has much to say about the official cult of brutality 
in Germany; and “The Collapse of Socialism." Mr. 
Frederic Harrison contributes a Preface in which he 
shows that he has been a good prophet. 


It has been suggested that as a present to young 
officers going out on expeditionary service, not only 
English-French but English-German dictionaries 
might be of considerable use, while an English- 
German phrase-book should conceivably be found 
handy. Wessely’s well-known English-French and 
English-German dictionaries may be recommended, also 
the English-German and German-English phrase- 
books. Wessely's dictionaries are not only convenient 
in size, low in price, and thoroughly up-to-date, but 
also remarkably complete. They are not mere diction¬ 
aries of technical terms, or of conversational phrases, 
but combine the advantage of both; and they also con¬ 
tain useful lists of geographical and Christian names, 
which differ according to the languages. 
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Gift Books 

The Old Favourites 

E ACH Christmas the publishers are encouraged to 
issue new editions of books whose reputation 
already is beyond dispute; so that there is little left to 
say about them except to praise the illustrations and the 
general appearance. From Messrs. Hodder and Stough¬ 
ton come two almost companion volumes, 1 'Tales from 
Shakespeare’* and Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King’’; 
both are nicely illustrated, the latter entirely by Miss 
Eleanor Brickdale. The price is 6s. each. 

For Lovers of Verse 

The arrangement of an anthology, while always giv¬ 
ing pleasure to its compiler, cannot be expected to meet 
with the approval of every one into whose hands it falls. 
Poets, although proverbially careless with regard to 
certain details of attire, and lacking accurate know¬ 
ledge of various articles of diet, are always extremely 
keen where rhyme and rhythm are concerned, and gene¬ 
rally prefer their own selection from favourite writers 
to those of anyone else. Still a little book like Mr. 
Leonard Stowell’s “The Call of the Open: A Little 
Anthology of Contemporary and Other Verse” (A. and 
C. Black, 2s. 6d. net), is sure to be chosen by many as 
a small present for a friend with poetic symptoms. 
'Three Sketch Books 

Messrs. A. and C. Black have three new sketch books 
for the Christmas market: “Newcastle-upon-Tyne,” by 
Robert J. S. Bertram, “Harrow,” by Walter M. 
Keesey, and “Windsor and Eton” by Fred Richards. 
All these are good and in every way equal to the volumes 
previously issued in the same series. The price is is. 
net each. 

First Prizes 

If the illustrations to “The Golden Age” (John 
Lane, 12s. 6d. net), do not quite fit in with the scenes 
we imagined when reading Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s fas¬ 
cinating story in a simpler edition, they nevertheless are 
very vivid, and will certainly not fail to catch the eye 
ol the small reader. It is perhaps as well that this 
book should not be too lightly illustrated, because if a 
child has bright pictures to remember it by he may 
turn again to the story as he grows older and read into 
it an added charm which in his earlier years he was too 
young to appreciate. 

“Come Unto These Yellow Sands” (John Lane, 6s. 
net), does not seem a particularly happy title for a 
child’s book, however reminiscent it may be to the 
author, Miss Margaret L. Wood, of her poetic reading. 
However, the story of the little boy Darwin who talked 
with fairies and entertained imps is in quite the right 
vein to please the young folk. 

“Poppyland,” by H. de Vere Stacpoole (John Lane, 
Os. net), chiefly concerns the strange adventures of 
Bellissima, a little Neapolitan foundling who after¬ 
wards was found to be, in the true story-book manner, 
a countess. Other more fanciful stories complete the 
volume, and make of the book a very suitable one for 
a Christmas present. 


If Only I Knew 
French! 

T HINK of the books you could read—if only you 
knew French. Think of the higher salary you 
could earn—if only you knew French. Think of the 
trips abroad for your firm, think of the new markets 
opened up by the War, think of the broadening of the 
mind, the sharpening of the logical and critical 
faculties, the interchange of ideas abroad—if only 
you knew French. 

French Lessons Free 

in your own sitting-room 

Learn French by the new method which does away 
with the old drudgery. Forget the failure to learn 
French at school when you were confused with rules 
and exceptions, and exceptions to exceptions. 

A mastery of French can be gained in a few months 
by the new method of the School of Simplified Study. 
The School of Simplified Study’s system differs from 
all others in this— IT TEACHES YOU TO THINK IN 
French. You learn French naturally, almost as it 
were without being aware that you are learning it, and 
in a brief time you find, to your astonishment and 
delight, that you know French. 

Let us send you 4 papers free, so that you can 
judge for yourself how easy, how excellent, how 
thorough, is this new way of learning French. It 
costs so very little in time, so very little in money. It 
opens up to you all the untranslatable treasures of the 
French language. It will mean that you can command 
a higher salary, or that you can enter new markets 
opened up by the war, for French is the language of 
commerce as well as of culture and diplomacy. 

Write to us at once for the free Lessons. Now when 
we are linked more closely than ever before with our 
French Allies, now when commercial French will be at 
a premium, now when you must read French if you are 
to grasp the meaning of international politics, now is 
the time during these winter months to gain profit and 
delight by learning at least one language other than 
your own. 

Post this Coupon for Free Lessons 

or if you do not wish to cut this paper send a postcard . 


To the School of Simplified Study, Ltd., 

2 , St. Paul’s Chambers, 19 - 21 , Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

Please send me your lessons in French Free, together with full explanation of 
the new easy method of learning Fr rch.and particulars anJ p-i :e of the Course. 
It is understood that this enquiry involves no obligation to become a studett. 


Name 


Adjress 
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England in Recent German 

Fiction 

ERHAPS we have reason to be sorry now that for 
the last few years there have been so few among 
us who have made a habit of reading German. If 
current German novels had been as much read as those 
that come from France we should not have slumbered 
contentedly in a fool’s paradise, so far as our notions 
of German intentions were concerned. 

For the purpose of understanding the general ten¬ 
dency and drift of a nation’s sentiment the popular 
novel is no unsafe guide. The less literary it is—the 
weaker its appeal to people of special culture and in¬ 
dividual outlook, the more likely it is to give an insight 
into what the women are saying at the Kaifeklatch and 
the men in the Bierkeller. An inquiring foreigner would 
probably get a better idea of the ideals and tendencies 
of the British middle class from “The Rosary” than j 
from “ Hilda Lessways.” Mr. Arnold Bennett would 
give him a relentlessly accurate photograph of certain 
individuals, with their environment. Mrs. Barclay 
would show them to him, not as they are, but as they 
like to imagine themselves. When you are foreseeing 
people’s probable action the bare facts about them are 
perhaps hot so important as the notions that they have 
of themselves and others. In the long run, what men 
do depends on what they believe. 

One of the most popular novelists in Germany at 
present is Rudolf Stratz, who devoted a recent book to 
a study of English as compared with German life and 
ideals. Entitled “ Seine Englische Frau,” it is 
the story of a German officer married to an English¬ 
woman. The Teutonic hero comes to England on a 
holiday to visit some distant kinsmen, and finds him¬ 
self in a country where no one (outside the trampled 
serfs of the labouring classes) does anything but play. 
There is a description of the Thames on summer after¬ 
noons, alive with pleasure boats, idle men in flannels 
and girls to match. The distant cousins turn out to be 
thoroughly Anglicised; they have a mansion in town 
and a luxurious bungalow on the river. Edith '“ pro¬ 
nounced Idis ”) lives and breathes for sport and 
amusement. The young officer falls a victim to her 
athletic charms. He marries her and takes her back to 
Germany. But the spoiled daughter of England 
revolts against the simple and Spartan conditions of a 
German officer’s wife. She resents the strict discipline 
of the army, and cannot away with the society of the 
other officers’ wives, while her money enables her hus¬ 
band to live in a style which excites the animadver¬ 
sions of these ladies. Finally, “Idis,” sick of the 
whole business, induces her doting husband to resign 
his commission and lead an idle life in England, 
dragged about at her heels from one pleasure resort to 
another. 

One sees the inevitable denouement preparing. The 
fortune of Edith’s parents, built up, like everything 
else in England, on fraud and false pretence, collapses 
suddenly, and the English wife, chastened and | 
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humbled, is only too glad to follow her husband back 
to Germany, where he resumes the profession which he 
ought never to have left. 

As a picture of English life the novel is childish, 
but it gives a vivid illustration of that attitude towards 
England which some people imagine to be confined to 
a military caste. The whole feeling of the country, 
one must realise, is behind this military caste. Its foes 
are their foes; its ideals are their ideals. The books 
written by women for women have for their favourite 
hero the German officer, hardworking, self-denying, 
concentrated on his task of upholding the honour of 
Germany, and sacrificing to that end his pleasure, hi* 
leisure, and even his personal dignity and freedom. 
We should have an easy task before us if all we had to 
do were to break down a military tyranny. We have 
to shatter the worship to which a race with magnificent 
capacities for self-sacrifice and endurance has dedicated 
itself—the worship of the German warrior, the super¬ 
man, composed of the collective manhood of the 
Empire. Macaulay once said in his trenchant way that 
it was a stupid fallacy to suppose that the mob was 
fickle. The mob, on the contrary, was very constant— 
the mischief was that it usually chose its favourites so 
ill. The German people have unusual capacities for 
unselfish devotion. The trouble with them is that they 
choose the objects of their devotion so ill. Even the 
holocausts offered to their Moloch in Belgium—even 
the eternal shame of Louvain and Reims—do not seem 
so far to have disgusted his worshippers. But it is 
fair to them to remember that what they have honoured 
most is just that determination— 

To scorn delights and live laborious days 

which, if applied to worthier objects than military 
supremacy, might have enabled the Germans to lead 
the world towards a higher type of humanity. 


The Human Side of Dante’s 

Religion 

ROFESSOR HERFORD, who has acquired n*’ 
mean reputation for his scholarly work on the 
chief literatures of Europe, lectured before the members 
of the Manchester Dante Society at the University on 
“ The Human Aspect of Dante’s Religion.” Professor 
Tout, another “maestro di color che sanno,” was in 
the chair. He prefaced the lecture by giving a vivid 
sketch of the turbulent times in which the Florentine 
lived, and emphasised the debt that mediaeval studio 
owe to the “ grete poete of Itaille.” The lecturer 
showed unmistakably that he had fathomed the poet’s 
innermost thought, for he dealt with the subject in a 
masterly manner throughout. He first examined 
Dante’s claims in the realms of poesy, and said that 
the great Italian *‘comes before us primarily as one ot 
the supreme bards of the world. More particularly 
he leads the serried and splendid hosts of modern 
poetry.” But (he continued) not even his magnificent 
expression of faith, not even his consummate poetry 
is his whole or his highest title. Dante the man stands 
nearer to most of us even than Dante the poet. For 
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he is a supreme example of how the problems, which 
the humblest as well as the most highly placed life 
imposes, may be met. Each of us has in some fashion 
to shape the materials he finds into some instrument 
which helps to prepare the future. The lecturer dwelt 
on the wonderful recovery of the fame of Dante 
Alighieri, its steady growth since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and said that “ as his own age 
receded further into the background he has been in 
closer and closer touch with ours.” As the shell of 
his thought became more plainly perishable, its inner 
soul grew more evidently and indubitably eternal. Like 
the spirit of Pentecost, he has seemed to speak home 
to all men in their own tongues. Hardly a creed or a 
confession, religious or political, but has recognised a 
kinsman in Dante, yet the poet breathes no hint at any 
time of dissent from Catholic orthodoxy. Never did 
a man so passionately bent upon progress build upon 
so broad a base of order. Such a man has more in 
common with, and more to say to, the humblest work¬ 
man who understands his tools and uses them to make 
the best he can, than has either the cultured epicurean 
who simply enjoys the past without turning it to 
account, or the reckless anarchist who treats it as mis¬ 
chievous obstruction to a future which can only be 
built upon its ruins. 

And Dante’s religion is (he proceeded to say) not 
an excrescence, nor his politics an expedient; the tem¬ 
per and genius of the man saturates and suffuses his 
ideas so that even what is perishable in his thought, as 
scientific doctrine, remains fresh and eloquent, touched 
with the alchemy of a mind whose power “ durera 
quanto il moto lontana." At this juncture Dr. Her- 
ford subtly analysed the two aspects of Dante’s re¬ 
ligion, the human and the divine, and contended that 
both were inseparable and real, and that in the vast 
mind of the poet they could both exist in living union. 
In lesser minds, even of kindred intensity, one of the 
two commonly suffers attenuation; either the divine 
shrivels up into mere abstract symbols for human 
forces, or human life on earth shrinks into a mere pre¬ 
face or vestibule to a life after death. For Dante, the 
universe was penetrated through and through by the 
glory of God “in una parte pifi e meno altrove " as 
each part in Shelley’s no less sublime words becomes 
more or less a mirror of the divine love. And Intelli¬ 
gences, which could transcend time and space, saw God 
as an intense radiating point at the centre, with all 
Heaven and Nature depending from it. 

To substantiate his argument, the lecturer gave a 
masterly exposition of the doctrines contained in Canto 
XXVIII of the Paradiso on the concordance of the 
heavenly systems, and dwelt on the material world 
and the intelligential (“ l’esemplo e l’esemplare "). 
Dr. Herford subsequently contrasted Dante as an 
idealist and as a realist: “As a realist he seizes upon 
all the speculative material of theology and philosophy 
within his reach, and builds them into a visionary fabric 
proportioned to his aspiration. As a realist he in¬ 
stinctively seeks a meaning in experience for his 
dreams, a basis in the heart and conscience for his 
visionary fabric, a root in the earth for heaven and 
hell, a dwelling-place for God in man. The dualism 
of the Middle Ages permitted these two instincts to 
-evolve their own separate world of thought and feeling 
undisturbed." The lecturer here gave the respective 
•conceptions that Dante and Milton had of God, of 
Nature, and of man. Exquisite were his reflections on 
Dante’s apprehension of love: “Milton, in his early 
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time one of the choicest and most gracious spirits who 
ever flowered in England, must submit to be supple¬ 
mented by the yet richer and more gracious spirit of 
Dante. The lady in ‘ Comus ’ preaches, indeed, a 
noble doctrine, yet that lofty and passionate repudia¬ 
tion of the baser forms of love which she embodies is 
but half the tale; it needs for completion Dante’s 
passionate apprehension of the love which not merely 
forces everything ignoble in its presence either to grow 
noble or to perish, but exalts the spiritual vision and 
carries the rapt servant of truth to the fulfilment of 
the highest that his nature can attain or achieve. And 
yet this love which possesses Dante’s being and illumi¬ 
nates for him the sublimest recesses of the heaven of 
heavens is no cloistered and recluse ecstasy, but a 
passion at whose burning core are kindled the ardours 
of all the other noble and gracious activities of man, 
so that thought and art and citizenship are lifted to 
their potency by being purged from the special 
blemishes which beset each when pursued as an isolated 
aim; thought from the barrenness of scholastic ab¬ 
straction; art from the foppery of ‘art for art’s sake’; 
citizenship from the futility of partisan rancour. And 
so Dante won the reward which belongs to those whose 
whole being is set upon the things that go to the root 
of life; however perishable the materials which he built 
into his work, it remains and will remain; though his 
outer life was a ruin and his citizenship a hunger and 
thirst for duties denied him, and his speculation 
thridded with untenable propositions, yet the soul of 
Dante emerges from those fragments and failures a 
marvel of rounded completeness, rich alike in the full¬ 
ness of promise in the fruit it garners up and the seed 
it scatters." 

At the conclusion of the lecture Dr. Herford was 
accorded a great ovation. 

In these times of grave concern for the whole of 
Europe, it is a relief to be transported into the serene 
regions of literature and art, "in piu spir&bil a£re," 
to rise to a higher conception of life, to look with 
contempt upon this earth, this material earth, for the 
possession of which men, as Dante says, contend so 
ferociously (par xxii, 1. 151) : — 

“E questo fia suggel ch’ogn’uomo sganni." 

A. Valgimigli. 


MOTORING 

URING the past week the A.A. patrols have sent 
in a number of reports of useful work 
accomplished by them “on the road" on behalf of 
members. In two cases they were called upon to 
render first-aid and other assistance in connection with 
serious car accidents. One patrol, who has within a 
short period stopped six runaway horses on his “beat," 
last week stopped a runaway trap, and afterwards 
rendered the necessary first-aid services, no doctor 
being available. Hunt meets have been attended by 
patrols for the purpose of regulating cars and assisting 
motorists generally, and reports are also to hand show¬ 
ing that a number of patrols have been put on traffic 
duty by the request of local police authorities, who have 
been unable, for various reasons, to provide constables 
for this work. 

We have received for notice a copy of the Napier 
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Catalogue lor 1915* For years the motor industry has 
been notable for the artistic excellence of the cata¬ 
logues annually issued by its leading firms, but it is 
safe to say that the latest Napier production in this j 
direction stands out pre-eminent for refinement, 
sumptuousness of illustration, and all-round merit, i 
The most striking feature of the catalogue is the series J 
of twelve photographs in colours, representing the 
three types of noiseless Napiers for 1915. The other ! 
contents of this unique production consist of photo- 1 
graphs of the exterior and interior of the great works < 
at Acton, a description of the methods of manufacture, 1 
a list of the principal successes achieved by the Napier * 
on the road and track, press appreciations and users* ; 
testimonials, and a long list of the names of dis¬ 
tinguished owners. Motorists desiring to possess a 
copy of the work should apply to 14, New Burlington 
Street, London, W. 

The patriotism of members of the Automobile Asso¬ 
ciation is well evidenced in Warwickshire and Wor¬ 
cestershire, where, in response to an appeal for cars 
for the transport of recruits, no less than 300 promises 
were forthcoming in a week. This number, however, 
gratifying though it is, does not suffice for all pur¬ 
poses. Owners of motor-cars in these two counties 
who are anxious and willing to assist in furthering 
recruiting are earnestly requested to forward their 
names and addresses, with particulars as to their cars, 
telephone number, etc., to the Midland Office of the 
Association, Central House, New Street, Birmingham. 


In the Temple 


of Mammon 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


T here is a general atmosphere of optimism in the 
air. The news from the Front is not bad. We 
believe that we shall gradually wear the Germans 
down; also the settlement has passed off better than we 
imagined it would. Again, w r e think that the War Loan 
has been reasonably well subscribed. All these things 
make for cheerfulness. Everything depends upon senti¬ 
ment in this City of London. I really believe that the 
English arc the most sentimental nation on the face of j 
the earth. They have an incurable aversion to face any j 
iact that is in the least disagreeable. Now*, I admit that i 
in many things sentiment is an excellent thing. For ex- 1 
ample, if I were conducting a recruiting office I would 
gush to the utmost of my ability, and in running a war 
patriotic sentiment is worth an army corps. But in the 
City I have no use for sentiment, for it is always utilised 1 
by the rogue to his own advantage, and to the disad- ' 
vantage of the public. 


There is no doubt that an attempt is being made !•> 
push up prices to the level they were at before the w.ti 
broke out. The shrewd people in the City are not buying 
very heavily, but they are picking up stock here and there, 
especially w T here they think there is a shortage. Do not 
imagine that these people are buying the stocks with the 
idea of holding them permanently. Nothing of the sort. 
They are only buying in order to create a public demand 
upon which they can unload all their paper. Some of 
them are quite frank enough to admit this, others assume 
that special brand of hypocrisy so dearly beloved by the 
British public. I warn all my readers who have stocks and 
shares that if prices rise to a level anywhere near that be¬ 
fore the w p ar broke out, they should immediately unload. 

I say this because it is quite certain thatrfhe war will last 
a very long time. It is quite certain that it will cost us a 
thousand millions; this means that it will drain the whole 
country dry ; everybody will have to sacrifice something, 
many people will have to sacrifice everything. Therefore, 
there is not the remotest chance that stocks and shares can 
permanently remain high. They may be pushed up, they 
probably will be ; but they will soon fall again unless, of 
course, Germany collapses in a much quicker manner 
than anyone believes she will. 

1 have talked with people who have just returned from 
Berlin and they assure me that the patriotic feeling 
throughout Germany is intense, that widows go about 
the streets boasting of their loss, that fathers are proud 
that their children have died for the fatherland. There is 
no idea of defeat in the mind of anyone ; there is black 
hatred of England, contempt for France, and a feeling 
that Russia will be squared sooner or later. The feeling 
in Berlin should make us think and cause us to be careful. 
Germany will not collapse as quickly as some people be¬ 
lieve. I am afraid that the wish is father to the thought. 

The War Loan is not intended to be a popular loan. 
It is really a means of creating a bankers’ credit. For 
three years the stock will be as good as cash to the Joint 
Stock Banks, they will therefore be able to finance trade 
with the money that they have subscribed. The bankers 
in their innermost hearts do not, therefore, want the public 
to take the Loan. On the contrary, they wish to take it 
themselves, borrow on it from the Bank of England, and 
relend the money to the country at a profit. The Govern¬ 
ment have arranged that the Bank of England shall lend 
at one per cent, below Bank rate for three years. Now, 
as the Loan carried interest at the rate of 3^ per cent., it 
is pretty evident that the Bank of England does not ex¬ 
pect that the Bank Rate will fall below' 5 per cent, during 
the continuance of the war. Those who talk of cheap 
money should remember this, for it is certain that a 2\ 
per cent, rate is an impossible thing, or even a 3! per 
cent. rate. 

The Argentine Railway collapse is only another proof 
of the unwisdom of believing whatever Mr. Farqu- 
har promises. The holders of the 6 per cent, notes which 
were taken by an International Banking Sy ndicate have, 
however, fairly good collateral security', as they have some 
large blocks of shares in a French Railway company- 
operating in the Province of Santa Fc. This is a pros¬ 
perous concern. They also hold a big block of Cordoba 
Central common stock, and this in two or three years’ 
time should be worth something. The Cordoba Central 
report which is now issued tells us that the Argentine Rail¬ 
way were unable to pay' the ^106,630 owing, and that 
they have therefore accepted 5,000 shares in the French 
company, and have cancelled the agreement with the Ar¬ 
gentine Railway. The Cordoba Central report is fairly 
good, and the securities are certainly worth holding. The 
Kntrc Rios report shows a great capacity to cut d'wvn 
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expenses, and here also the Argentine Railway Company 
is unable to meet its engagements and a similar arrange¬ 
ment to that made with the Cordoba Central has been 
entered into. Entre Rios is, however, a very long shot, 
and nothing but the bonds are worth holding. 

The Strand Palace Hotel has not done quite so well 
this year; nevertheless its profits are wonderfully even, 
and it is clear that the hotel is always full. The Regent 
Palace will not be opened until next year, and the Baker 
Street Palace has not yet been begun. The new shares 
seem to me slightly speculative. The Dunlop Rubber 
Company continue their phenomenal prosperity; their pro¬ 
fits total ^381,900, or nearly ^32,000 better than last 
year. Once again 15 per cent, is paid, ;£i 75,000 goes 
to reserve, and ^33,200 is carried forward. The parent 
tyre company raise their dividend on the de¬ 
ferred from 5 tQ 7$. The Weardale managed to make 
^100,370 profit, and can therefore pay once again 6 per 
cent, on the deferred, ^40,000 is placed to depreciation, 
and ^35,438 is carried forward. But w f e must not expect 
that this over-capitalised concern will find 1915 as pros¬ 
perous as 1914, and it is very doubtful whether the de¬ 
ferred will get a dividend.. The famous brewers, Worth¬ 
ington and Company, have had an admirable year, and 
holders of debentures and preference must feel quite com¬ 
fortable when they read the report. Their securities are 
amply covered, both as regards principal and interest. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MONSIEUR YVES GUYOT ON THE WAR. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The efforts which have been made to bring about 
a Conference of the Neutral Powers to consider how they 
should deal with the situation brought about by Germany’s 
breach of their and her own conventions, voluntarily en¬ 
tered into at The Hague in 1907, have been given publicity 
in The Academy. Amongst others who have been attracted 
to the movement is M. Y’ves Guyot, a former Minister of 
the French Republic, and I beg to lay before your readers 
a letter recently received from him by me, together with 
my reply :— 

My Dear Colleague,—The letter you wrote to Dr. Baty 
(Honorary Secretary to the International Law Association) 
is a further testimony of your ardour in seeking, for poli¬ 
tical problems, the solutions which most conform to justice 
and humanity. But I must admit that, under the present 
circumstances, I do not see what useful object would be 
attained by the gathering of a Conference of Neutrals. 

The Law Professors of the German Universities, the 
Diplomats and Governors of Germany, the Members of the 
Reichstag, have, on several occasions, in solemn manner, 
proclaimed that law is born of force; that law is but the 
consecration and regularisation of accomplished acts. 
Their policy is in conformity with this conception. They 
consider that promises are of no account so soon as they 
become a hindrance. The Neutral Powers might take any 
resolutions they chose; if not agreeable to Germany, that 
nation would onlv observe them if the Neutrals showed 
themselves ready to impose them by force. Among the 
44 States represented at the Conference of The Hague in 
1907, how many of the Neutrals would be disposed to 
enforce their decisions in such a manner? And how many 
would be able to contribute efficaciously? 

For years past Germany and Austria-Hungary have kept 
the world constantly a prey to anxieties ceaselessly re¬ 
newed. In 1911, violating the Treaty of Berlin of 1878, 


Austria-Hungary shamelessly annexed Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina. Germany declared that she approved of that 
violation of the treaty signed in the very capital of the 
German Empire : and woe betide the nations who, having 
signed the Treaty of Berlin, should insist on it being 
respected ! Germany would stand beside Austria to wage 
war against them ! In face of this threat the States allowed 
the treaty to be torn up. Austria-Hungary and Germany 
concluded that they might allow themselves every licence, 
and the present war is a result of this conviction. 

The great majority of Frenchmen are not actuated by 
the thought of vengeance. They want to put an end to 
the constant state of anxiety in which they are held by 
German policy, and to the heavy expenses, both personal 
and financial, which that policy necessitates for arma¬ 
ments. They are ready to submit to every sacrifice. 
They desire a solution which shall be sufficiently clear for 
Europe to have no further fear that Germany and Austria- 
Hungary shall attempt to take their revenge in a few years’ 
time. This solution comprises the destruction of the hege¬ 
mony of Prussia over Germany and the dismemberment of 
.Austria-Hungary. These two Powers will only accept this 
when, their armies being destroyed, they find themselves 
forced to bend to the right of might. Are the Neutrals in 
a position, and have they the will to impose such a solu¬ 
tion? The present time is sufficiently cruel; it must 
bequeath to the future a definite peace—no half-measures 
will ensure that. The policy of the Allies is a guarantee, 
for it is disinterested. France will only demand annexa¬ 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine, which Germany, in more than 
40 years, has not managed to assimilate. Russia, pro¬ 
claiming the reconstitution of Poland, declares by that very 
fact that she will ask for no territorial annexation. Great 
Britain will not claim Hanover, and if she takes the German 
colonies it is not with the object of acquiring new territory, 
but in order to suppress the pretexts of conflicts which any 
German Government might provoke there. It is not a 
question of destroying 120 millions of people from Europe, 
or of ruining them. The thing to be done is to put their 
Government in such a position that it shall be impossible 
for them to injure others. 

You cannot expect the Allied Governments to welcome 
and favour your proposition. If they supported it, Ger¬ 
many and Austria-Hungary would consider it a sign of 
weakness and would renew their efforts. Far from 
shortening the war, adherence to your project would 
lengthen it. If Germany and Austria-Hungary encouraged 
it, it would only be in the hope of avoiding an indispensable 
solution. Such are the observations, my dear colleague, 
which your proposition suggests to me. 

Yours very sincerely, 

October 29, 1914. (Signed) Yves Guyot. 

My reply to M. Guyot was as follows, dated Novem¬ 
ber 19 :— 

My Dear Friend,—I now follow up my short acknow¬ 
ledgment of your welcome letter of the 29th ultimo with an 
explanation of the appeal to the Neutral Powers which I 
hope will lead you to welcome the convening of a Confer¬ 
ence of their representatives. 

In the first place, let me say how highly I appreciate 
the statesmanlike and humanitarian policy you put forward 
as that of the French people. I think I follow you in all 
you say in that regard. After all the French people have 
had to suffer from the ascendancy of Prussian militarism, 
your letter is conclusive evidence that the world has ad¬ 
vanced in civilisation when you say : “The great majority 
of Frenchmen are not actuated by the thought of ven¬ 
geance. They want to put an end to the constant state of 
anxiety in which they are held by German policy, and to 
the heavy expenses, both personal and financial, which that 
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policy necessitates for armaments. They are ready to 
submit to every sacrifice. They desire a solution which 
shall be sufficiently clear for Europe to have no further fear 
that Germany and Austria-Hungary shall attempt to take 
their revenge in a few years’ time.’’ May I jiot claim that 
my letter to the International Law Association, in August 
last, was in harmony with this view when I said : “The 
compensation for so awful a calamity as the present war 
can only be found in an ending which shall make its 
repetition an impossibility. To ensure this will tax to the 
utmost the efforts of all who desire to see a reign of -law 
substituted for the licence of physical force. We have not 
only to defeat the military despotism which has its centre 
in Prussia, but we have to see that no other military 
despotism shall be established. This can only be done by 
the civilised nations setting up International Courts with 
some form of International Police to keep order between 
the nations, as the National Courts and Police keep order 
between Individuals’’? 

What you so justly put forward as the aim of the French 
people is a reign of law between the nations. The respei^ 
lor law’ in every nation is measured by the loyalty of the 
individual members of the nation, from the humblest citizen 
to the head of the State. The respect for International 
Law must in like manner be measured by the loyalty of the 
individual nations responsible for the making of the law. 
The proposal that the nations who in 1907 made laws to 
regulate their conduct towards each other should meet in 
1914 to consider forthwith how they should deal with the 
situation brought about by some of their number having 
broken the laws is one which I do expect the Allied Govern¬ 
ments to welcome and favour, and misguided as are the 
people of Germany and Austria-Hungary, in so far as they 
honestly believe that they are in the right, so far they 
should also welcome the proposed Conference. 

In effect, all the nations in arms have asked for a 
verdict by the Neutral Powers, for have they not printed 
in the languages of these Powers their White Books, 
Orange Books, Grey Books, and other documents for this 
very purpose? All who desire this verdict to be satisfactory 
and therefore conclusive must see that it can only be 
arrived at after the whole of the circumstances have been 
carefully considered and the whole of the evidence offered 
by the contending Governments in justification of their 
actions has been weighed by the representatives of the 
civilised nations meeting in Conference. 

When the reply to the letter which has been addressed , 
to the French Minister of Foreign Affairs is received I 
trust it will be a message to the effect that the Government 
of the French Republic would welcome the desired Con¬ 
ference. 

I remain, Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

Mark H. Jcdc.e. 

7, Pall Mall, S.W., November, 1914. 

REPLY TO QUERY. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Mr. Merton Densher, in your issue of November 7, 
inquires as to the authorship of the following fragment : 
So to the Lord of the embattled host, 

Not unto us, praise and thanksgiving be, 

Who made this Isle viceregent of the Sea 
And spread its empery from coast to coast. . . 

I am happy to inform him that these lines form a part of 
a poem by the late Mr. Alfred Austin which appeared in 
the Standard some years ago. I have the cutting, but 
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unfortunately cannot give the exact date; nor do 1 know 
if the poem is reprinted in any volume. I remain, yours 
very truly, S. Harding. 

London, S.W. 

A PROTEST. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Will you permit me through the columns of The 
Academy, which at least is concerned with the interests 
of British workers in art and literature, to protest at the 
manner in which the Daily Telegraph , Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, and others, are promoting “King Albert’s 
Book” to the further detriment of those who are having 
a pretty hard struggle to live? I make this protest in no 
ungracious spirit; my admiration for King Albert and the 
Belgians is unbounded. But it is certain that every 3s. 
spent by the public on “King Albert’s Book’’ will go 
some wav to restrict still more the slender chances of other 

0 

books at this anxious time. 

I know cases where artists and writers who usually 
execute their principal commissions for this season have 
done nothing. Commissions have actually been with¬ 
drawn in some cases. Every bookseller will tell you thai 
what he sells of “King Albert’s Book” is not extra, but 
goes some way to discount his general trade. I do not 
give my name because I do not w’ish to advertise my 
personal necessities. Yours truly, 

Black and White. 


The Red Gross Motor Ambulance 

Subscriptions to this fund for presenting a Napier Motor 
Ambulance Car valued at ^625 to the Red Cross Society 
are coming in very slowly. We ask our readers to let 
us have a note of sums collected. The j£ioo guaranteed 
provisionally depends on our receiving the balance of 
^525. So far the amounts received are : 


Provisionally promised . £ 100 0 0 

Miss Margaret Eastwood . S S 0 

E. G. F. S. 3 o 7 


Collected by Mr. F. W. Hingston of Buckhurst 
Hill, Essex:—F. W. Hingston, 5s. ; 
Mrs. Hingston, 5s. ; E. F. F. Hingston, 
5s.; C. D. Coxall, 5s; Frank G. Foster, 


5s. ; H. E. Swann, 5s. 1 10 0 

Bernard Phillips . 3 4 

H. D. S. 3 8 

P. F. Loft . 4 2 

G. H. S. 15 0 

The Queenlette . 7 6 


9 3 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Human Derelicts. By T. N. Kelynack, M.D. (C. H. 
Kelly. 5s. net.) 

The Life Indeed. By W. W. Holdsworth, M.A. (C. H. 
Kelly. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Bamboo : Tales of the Orient Born. By Lyon Sharman. 

(Paul Elder and Co., San Francisco. $1 net.) 

/I Study in Illumination. By Geraldine Hodgson. (Heath, 

Cranton and Ouseley. 4s. 6d. net.) 

« _ _ _ * 

Little Sketches of French Chateaux. By Reginald Rogers. 
(Heath, Cranton, and Ouseley. 2s. 6d. net.) 
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SEA POWER IN THE PRESENT WAR. 

By REAR ADMIRAL MAHAN. 

This striking article, so far as is known the last he wrote , appeared 

in THE ACADEMY of September 12. 

r ___ 

The number has been in considerable demand, and is now scarce. It can be had of the 

Publishers at the special price of 6d. 

The article was accompanied by a Portrait , with Autograph , of Admiral Mahan. 
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THE RUBY OF RAJASTAN 

By R. E. FORREST 

PRICK NET 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS of R. E. FORREST’S 

PREVIOUS NOVELS: 

The Morning Post .—“ Never have the causes and 
the situation created by the Indian Mutiny been so 
vividly described as in Mr. R. E. Forrest’s novel 
* The Touchstone of Peril.’ . • 

The Times of India, —“ ‘ The Touchstone of Peril ’ 
is the best Anglo-Indian novel that has appeared for 
some years. The scenery and the surroundings are 
intensely and entirely Indian.” 

The Spectator, —“‘Eight Days’ is a narrative of 
the most absorbing and pathetic interest.” 

A. Conan Doyle. —“ I look upon ‘ Eight Days’ as 
a really great book, quite the best thing that has 
been done, I think, upon the Mutiny.” 

The Times, —“‘The Bond of Blood,’ by R. E. 
Forrest, exhibits the same perfect understanding of 
the natives as was shown in the author’s great tale 
of the Mutiny, ‘ Eight Days,’ and an acquaintance 
with their manners and mode of life not surpassed by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling himself.” 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THB 

ARMY & NAVY GAZETTE 

Has made arrangements tor the publication of a 

NEW SERIES 

of 

Coloured Military 


Types 


Baeh plate will show an Offioer and a Private in the fill-drees 
uniform of to-day. Every sketch has been submitted to 
and passed as oorreot by the Regiment wbloh It illustrates; 
therefore every detail is ABSOLUTELY OORREOT. 

THE FIRST TYPE. 

THE ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY, 

Will be published on January 2, 1915. as a free supplement to 

the Gazbttk of that date. 

ADDRESS - 

ARMY & NAVY GAZETTE, 

22 . ESSEX STREET. STRAND. LONDON. W.C. 
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U NIVERSITY OF LON DON.—Notice it hereby given, that the Senate will 
shortly proceed to elect Examiners in the following departments for the year 
1915-16. 

A-FOR EXAMINATIONS ABOVE THE MATRICULATION 
Faculty of arts amd Faculty or Science.— One in Latin ; One in History ; 

One in Education ; T wo in Frtnch ; One in German. 

Faculty or Laws.- One in Jurisp> ucUnce, Roman Law , Principles of Legislation 
and International Law; One in Equity and Real and Personal Property; One in 
English Constitutional Law and its History and the History 0/ English Law; One 
in Roman Dutch Law. 

Faculty or Music.— One in Music. 

Faculty of Economics.— One in British Constitution ; One in Public Administra¬ 
tion and Finance. 

B—FOR *1 HE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, FINAL EXAMINATION, 

OR BOTH EXAMINATIONS. 

Faculty of Arts and Faculty of Science.— Two in Mathematics; One or 
possibly two in Philosophy. 

roll particulars of the remuneration of each Examinership can be obtained on 
application to the Principal. 

Candidates must send in their names to the Principal, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before SATURDAY, DECEM¬ 
BER 10th. (It is particularly desired by the Senate that no application of any kind 
be made to its individual Member* ) 

If testimonials are submit!'d, three copies at least of each should be sent. 
Original testimonials should not be forwarded in any case. If more than one 
Examinership is applied (or, a separate complete applicaiion, with copies of 
testimonials, if any, must be forwaided in respect of each. 

University of London, By Order of the Senate, 

South Kensington, S.W. HENRY A. MIERS, 

November, 1914. Principal. 


A N Englishman having considerable knowledge of the Continent, 
and particularly of the French and German languages, would be 
glad to translate from either of these, or to offer his services as inter¬ 
preter either abroad or in England. Terms arranged at interview.— 
F. J. W. M., Academy Office. 2, Breams Buildings. E C. 


J OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING for LADIES. 

Rapid, systematic coaching. Six months' course from any date. 
Excellent introductions given. Telephone or write, the TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton Street, W. 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately done. tod. per x,oon 
words. Specimens and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


B ARGAINS IN BOOKS' —Kipling's Complete Works, 25 
vols., half calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s.; Hamilton's Parodies, 6 
vols., £2 10s. ; Lea’s Sacerdotal Celibacy, 2 vols., 6s. 6d.; Waite's 
Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, 2 vols., 16s.; Arthur Symons' 
Romantic Movement in English Poetry; William Blake, First Edi¬ 
tions, 5s. 6d. each ; Bismarck : The Man and The Statesman, 2 vols., 
new, 32s., for 6s. ; Aldington's trans. Golden Ass of Apullius, 
is. 6d. Thackeray's Centenary Biographical Edition, 26 vols., ^6 6s.; 
Syvnonds Problem in Modern and Greek Ethics, 2 vote., £$ 10s.; 
Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, £2 as. ; Morrison Painters of Japan, 
2 vols., £2 10s. ; Leland'6 Gypsy Sorcery and Fortune Telling, 1891, 
jds. ; Chaffer's Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, 1912, 
43s.; Grimm's Fairy Tales, large paper, illus. by Rackham, £2 2s.; 
Porter’s Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vote., ^3 3s. ; Burton’s Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, £iy 17s.; Gould’s History Freemasonry, 
3 thick vote., morocco binding, £2 2s., cost £6 6s. ; Habershon 
Records of Old London, Vanished and Vanishing, coloured plates, 
folio, £2 2s. ; Walpole’s Letters, large paper, 16 vols., 

£7 10s. ; Oscar Wilde, by L. E. Ingleby, 12s. 6d., for 4s. 6d. ; 
Ditchfield Vanishing England, 15s., for 6s. 6d.; Landor’s Lhasa, 2 
▼ols., new, 42s., for 14s.; Spenser's Faerie Queene, 2 vols., Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, £3 13s. 6d., for 32s. Will take any good 
books in exchange for above.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


BOOKS (Old or New). 

If you want to Sell, Buy or Exchange, write to :— 

Thomas Thorp, 93 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


WHY PAY RENT ? 

The CITY LIFE SCHEME enables Policyholders 
to reap the benefit of their investment during their own 
lifetime, and in the event of premature death to leave 
their legal representatives in possession of a house of 
their own free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 
Particulars post free. 

Good Prospects for Active Agents. 


THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 

M. GREGORY, General Manager 


“There is no War Party in Germany, nor has 
there ever been,'* says the Crown Prince. 

The best answer to the Crown Prince is 

BRITAIN AS 
GERMANY’S VASSAL 


GENERAL FRIEDRICH VON BERNHARDI 

Translated by J. ELLI5 BARKER. 

NOW READY. 2/- net. Cloth, 2/6 net. 

'* Simply palpitates with Anglophobia ."— Observer. 

" This amazing expose of German aims ."— Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“ A warning to England. . . . ought to be circulated in 
thousands throughout the country — Yorkshire Post. 


COMMERCIAL LAW 
IN WAR TIME. 

By A. F. CLEMENTS, Barrister-at-Law, 

AND 

H. G. WATERSON, Solicitor of the Supreme Court. 

8 s. 6 d. net. 

An Indispensable Guide to business transactions. 


LONDON: 

WM. DAWSON & SONS. LTD., ROLLS HOUSE. 
BREAMS BUILDINGS. E.C. 


rp HE FAUNA of BRITISH INDIA, including Ceylon and 
Burma, published under the authority of the Secretary 
of State for India in Council, medium 8vo, with Text Illus¬ 
trations. Mollusca. Vol. II., Trochomorphidae-Janellid*. 
£1. 

London : Taylor and Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street; Calcutta : Thacker, Spink and Co.; Bombay: 
Thacker and Co., Ltd. 
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I AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY 

8IB ALEXANDER HOSIB, M.A., LL.D., F.B.G.B. 

ON THE TRAIL of the OPIUM POPP 

2 vote. 9} by 6 ins., with Maps and Illustrations, 

9 B/- NET 

Primarily the record of an investigation into the * 
cultivation of opium in China after prohibition, but inci¬ 
dentally also recording the observations of an oriental 
traveller of wide experience upon life and nature in 

I remote regions. 

Of all Libraries and Booksellers. 

GEORGE PHILIP 6 SON, LTD., 3** FLEET 5T., 

LONDON. 
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Notes of the Week 

The British Triumph 

HE King’s visit to the Front is one of those 
happy thoughts carried into action which are 
entirely characteristic of him. The visit syn¬ 
chronises with a condition of affairs wholly satisfac¬ 
tory. Germany’s big movements either are still¬ 
born or fail. Thanks in part to the splendid 
efforts of the French and British, who would seem 
to have fought Germany almost to exhaustion in France 
and Flanders, and in part to the magnificent stroke by 
which Russia in Poland has placed 150,000 Germans 
in peril, the position of affairs is more favourable to 
the Allies than it has ever been. How this has been 
brought about on the Russian side we have yet to learn, 
but on the French and Belgian side we know from Sir 
John French’s latest dispatch describing the opera¬ 
tions from the beginning of October to the middle of 
November. Another glorious chapter has been added to 
the history of the British Army. We now realise for the 
first time how very near Germany came to achieving 
her design on Calais. The situation was saved by the 
genius of Sir John French. He saw the danger in the 
North, and undertook the masterly, but extremely deli¬ 
cate and difficult, task of transferring the whole British 
force from the Aisne to the Lys. Once again Germany 
has to recognise, as she does with intense bitterness, that 
she has been thwarted by the Army she elected to con¬ 
temn. In the fighting about Ypres and Armentieres the 
British troops, supported at critical moments by French 
and Belgians, accomplished marvels of heroism and 
endurance, and the standing wonder of Germany to¬ 
day must be that, with superior numbers and almost in¬ 
conceivable devotion on the part of her army corps, 
she was unable to break through. 

The Work of the Navy 

Mr. Winston Churchill’s account of the work the 
Navy has done and of the naval position generally 
should dispose of the fears of people who think there 
is something wrong unless big battles are fought and 
won. The Navy has had losses which everyone de¬ 
plores—including the mysterious explosion which sent 
the Bulwark to the bottom in Sheemess Harbour 


with 700 gallant men—but it is relatively stronger now 
than at the beginning of the war. Between now and 
the end of 1915 we shall have 15 additional Dread¬ 
noughts available while Germany will only have three. 
Mr. Churchill says that we could afford to lose a 
Dreadnought every month for the next year and still 
be in approximately as good a position as we were in 
at the outbreak of the war. Strategically the British 
Fleet has kept the seas clear for the transport of 
hundreds of thousands of troops, and economically it 
has exercised a pressure which must hasten the collapse 
of Germany. German raiders like the Emden and the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Grosse have done much less mischief 
to our commerce than was anticipated; we have suffered 
t~> the extent of little more than one per cent., whereas 
German oversea traffic has been annihilated. 

Admiral Mahan 

Admiral Mahan’s death at this time is hardly less 
psychological than that of Earl Roberts. Both lived 
just long enough to see the truth of the great message 
they delivered so insistently, illustrated by events. What 
Mahan said of the influence of sea power on history was 
what thousands had felt but none had taught quite as 
he taught it. It is with no small satisfaction we recall 
the fact that Admiral Mahan’s latest essay dealing 
with sea power in the present war appeared in THE 
Academy. The “silent pressure’* of the British Navy 
was the significant phrase he used in that article, and 
to-day every one is talking of “the silent pressure’’ 
exerted by Admiral Jellicoe without perhaps knowing 
where the phrase comes from. 

Sir Roger Casement 

Amazing is the story from Rome of Sir 
Roger Casement’s visit to the German Foreign 
Office. He is said to have declared that Ireland hoped 
for the victory of the Central Empires, and to have 
been authorised by the German authorities to assure 

m 

Ireland that in the event of a German victory she 
had nothing to fear. The spoilers of Belgium would 
come as friends and protectors of the downtrodden 
Irish! Sir Roger Casement’s friends are so shocked 
that even the Daily News says he has “closed for ever 
by one foul blow an honourable career.’’ Precisely 
what has happened we have yet to learn. Meantime, 
Sir Roger Casement’s relations with the German 
Foreign Office open up a field for speculation. He was 
the official chosen to investigate the horrors in 
the Belgian Congo and the Putumayo. When 
The ACADEMY in its issue for November 7 published an 
article which suggested that Germany had a hand in 
the Congo atrocity campaign the idea was scouted as 
preposterous. The writer of that article said there was 
a case for inquiry some day. Sir Roger Casement’s 
latest enterprise may or may not suggest that there was 
a good deal more in the idea than those who do not 
wish to believe the worst of human nature were pre¬ 
pared to admit. How does it now happen that the 
British reperesentative who found the Belgians guilty 
should be in touch with Germany at this time? 
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A Censure of the Censorship—II 

By Sir William Bull, M.P. 

INTENDED in this and subsequent articles to give 
specific instances in the various classes of com¬ 
plaints which had been made against the Press Bureau, 
but my task has been greatly simplified by the debates 
of last week. The air has been cleared, and a sensible 
improvement is manifested already. This is due to 
the fact that the House of Commons has been sitting, 
and the question has been ventilated there in a proper 
manner without fear of consequences. A good deal 
of unnecessary heat was engendered, which proved that 
the Censor had quite a wrong idea of the position he 
held. 

In the meantime perhaps a few observations on the 
result of the debates may be useful. The general 
defence set up was that it was not the Press Censor 
who was responsible, but the Admiralty and the War 
Office. This is very futile. When the war com¬ 
menced and the Censorship was determined upon, it 
was found impossible to have a censorship in both 
Services, so the Bureau was set up, to be an inter¬ 
mediate channel between them and the Press. When, 
therefore, others as well as myself blamed the Bureau, 
we did not necessarily mean the Censor alone, but 
everyone whom he represented. The authorities of 
the Navy and Army in Whitehall, if we had com¬ 
plained to them, would naturally have said: “ Go 
away. We are too busy with weightier matters/ 1 
The vague rumours of disaster that flew from lip 
to lip were simply owing to the way the Censorship 
was run. In spite of the rule to the contrary, people 
will insist on believing that “ No news is bad news.” 
The Solicitor-General admitted in his reply to me that 
it has always been his view that the real rule by which 
the office should be guided is the consideration first as 
to whether the matter proposed for publication should 
see the light, and, second, whether it would unduly 
depress our people. This has been completely with¬ 
drawn. The Home Secretary threw over his colleague 
when he said he did not think the Censor meant that. 
The curious point is that, while the Censor has kept 
back certain news from the British Press, it has been 
allowed to appear as rumours in the Irish Press, and 
Sir John Simon, the Attorney-General, in reply to a 
question, shrugged his shoulders and appeared to say 
that the Government was helpless and he could not 
take any action. This is a strange commentary on 
the dire threats which have been made towards the 
British Press and the penalties attaching to dis¬ 
obedience with which Sir Stanley Buckmaster con¬ 
cluded his speech in reply to mine on November 12. 

On the second cause of complaint which I made, 
namely, that the censorship was used to defend the 
Government, the Censor said: Criticism of the 

Government or the members of the Government is not 
what I have ever stopped, except when such criticism 
is of such a character that it might destroy public 
confidence in the Government which at the moment is 
charged with the conduct of the war. 

Digitized by Google 


By accepting Lord Robert Cecil s amendment, the 
Government admitted that the Censorship must not be 
used to protect a Minister who fails to do his duty or 
to suppress bad news, but only to stop false news or in¬ 
formation likely to be useful to the enemy. This we all 
agree to be quite reasonable. We still think the news 
is badly and baldly cut about. People without imagi¬ 
nation fail to see the significance of emasculated sen¬ 
tences of cold fact, and I am sure recruiting is suffering. 

Now as to the cable question. The explanations 
offered by the Government concerning the choice of 
codes authorised for present use are singularly in¬ 
adequate. Prior to the Telegraph Convention of 1903 
the code words available for use were strictly limited. 
In that year extra facilities were given, of which code 
experts and users took immediate advantage. The re¬ 
sult was a complete revolution in code construction, an 
enormous saving in the cost of cabling, and greater 
opportunities for the detection of errors in transmission. 
A large amount of British capital has been sunk by pu 
Ushers and printers in the production and by users in 
the adoption of this newer form of code. There are 
several such, by well-known British code authors, 
already firmly established, yet with the exception of a 
small appendix to one of them the four chosen by the 
Government are all of the old type, while one is 
American and one German-American. 

The excuse of the Government is that these codes 
were those of most use to neutral countries, but, in view 
of the changes of the last eleven years, it is certain that 
numbers of these must be purchased for use, and it is 
hard to say why if a monopoly must be created it 
should be given half to American publications, all to 
obsolete methods, and to the prejudice of British enter¬ 
prise and British merchants. 

In conclusion, the proprietors and editors of the great 
newspapers in England are most anxious to carry out 
in every way in their power the objects for which the 
Censorship was established, and at whatever cost to 
themselves. The public is fully aware of this-the 
authorities alone seem to have any doubt about it. 

I cannot see any reason whatever why corre¬ 
spondents of these papers should not be allowed to 
accompany the Forces at the Front—their letters would 
be submitted to the Censors and could be “delayed by 
the Censors until it was judicious for the letters to be 
published. They would certainly give a better idea o! 
what is going on than the crude letters from our 
soldiers which often convey a wrong impression because 
they cannot see anything except what goes on immedi¬ 
ately around them. The “censoring” of news is not 
so much the preventing of news being obtained as the 
j “controlling” of the publication of it. 

Sir Stanley sniffed at my idea of a Com 
niittee, but I still think, and many experienced 
men think with me, that a Committee of representa 
tivc newspaper proprietors or journalists shoul 
formed, and that these representatives should occasion- 
j ally hold conferences at the Press Bureau, at which the) 

1 could offer suggestions to the director. 
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Justice without Mercy 


E ACH stirring week has brought its budget 
of accumulating evidence of the folly and 
wickedness of the misleaders of the German people. 
Europe resembles a land area after the bursting of a 
dam, to which men's eyes have grown accustomed. All 
have been aware that behind that grass-grown wall lay 
stupendous forces, capable of supplying the wants of 
humanity and spreading fertility over a smiling 
countryside; behind it, too, lay potential forces of de¬ 
vastation vaster than the fantastic dream of an opium 
eater. Is the man sane who has blown up this barrier 
of defence and let loose Hell on the world ? His sub¬ 
jects must make their choice. Either he is mad or an 
arch-criminal whose iniquity cannot be gauged. 

So far as the outside observer can judge, the Kaiser 
has thrust aside his advisers and taken personal control 
of the international situation. He has run amok. In 
the old days, before hydrophobia was stamped out in 
England, the cry in the streets of “ mad dog " was the 
signal for every citizen to seize the first lethal weapon 
to hand and hurry to the destruction of the offender. 
Such is the attitude of the nations to-day toward their 
common foe. The light of battle shines in the eyes of 
every free people. No nationality is safe from the 
attack of a dangerous lunatic. His “ policy " must be 
hunted out and destroyed, to secure the peace of the 
world. 


The question “ How long ?" is on the lips of all men. 
Will this world-struggle be over in months or will it 
drag its ghastly course over years? The basic con¬ 
sideration of the contest is its financial aspect. The 
two poorest great powers of Europe are pitted against 
the three wealthiest powers. It has been said that any 
nation can find money enough to fight with. Let it 
be borne in mind that the German National Debt before 
the war amounted to 740 millions sterling, and that at 
that time Germany could only borrow at a rate about 
thirteen shillings per cent, higher than England and 
France. Her millionaires are mostly of the mushroom 
order and not the men to sell all for an idea. Broadly 
speaking, the German has lost his sense of idealism. 
He is of the earth earthy, and in that sentence lies the 
doom of*his race. In the days of Germany's true 
splendour, when every little princelet had about him 
an entourage of genius, the German peoples were con¬ 
tent to live simply and at peace. In music, literature 
and the drama they reared an imperishable fame. 
With aggrandisement came luxury, brutal aggressive¬ 


ness and those qualities which to-day render the typical 
Prussian intolerable in every decent society. 

The story of the proposals made by Germany to 
Great Britain to induce her to stand neutral when her 
honour demanded action, the story of the frantic 
appeals to Italy to drive her out of neutrality, show 
how hard the modem pinchbeck Napoleon strove 
to wear the seven-leagued boots of his prototype. He 
has merely succeeded in covering himself and his cause 
with ridicule and contempt. Thank God, the insult 
has but fired the train of British wrath and determina¬ 
tion. The old imperial temper flashes out. We are 
one Nation still in every corner of the globe. As to 
Italy, the Kaiser has forgotten the fate of the man who 
sold the bearskin before he killed the bear. It would 
seem that he offered to present the African colonies of 
France (when he gets them) to Italy as a pourboire . If 
it were not so tragic the story would be farcical. 

When Europe is rid of its nightmare and the German 
allies are either crushed by force or strangled by 
economic law, what of the future ? We venture to pre^ 
diet that the answer will be summed up in one phrase— 
Justice without Mercy. France must have back her 
provinces; Denmark must have back her provinces, and 
these must include Kiel and the Kiel Canal; Heligo¬ 
land must come back to Great Britain; the African 
colonies of Germany must go to Britain and France; 
an adequate indemnity—if that were possible—must 
be exacted. Germany must be bled to the white, her 
present imperial dynasty sent packing. When “the 
day 99 comes we may be sure the world will be in no 
mood for half measures. “ In the midst of perfect 
peace the enemy surprises us," said the Kaiser. The 
enemy will surprise him a good deal more completely 
when they have brought his league of brigands and 
bullies to the knee. 

In a speech before the Royal Geographical Society 
when honouring the Duke of Abruzzi, the present writer 
heard the late King Edward use a phrase which, so far 
as he is aware, was not reported in the Press. King 
Edward spoke of “my friend and ally the King of 
Italy." Should that phrase become the basis of action 
on the part of Italy and the Italian forces be set in 
motion to oppose the allies of despotism, the Adriatic 
seaboard now under the Austrian flag would doubtless 
filtimately fall to her. She has to make a momentous 
decision. Should she continue to remain neutral, after 
the exhaustion of her recent fighting, Great Britain will 
accept the wisdom of her statesmen with loyalty. 

A. E. Carey. 
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The Remembrancer: A Suggestion 

By Frank A. Clement. 

ECENT events have had the effect of bringing us 
all back to the great realities of life. For years 
past we have been living in a kind of political wonder¬ 
land, and our politicians have been wandering amid 
the amenities, the enmities, and the absurdities of their 
own exuberant and futile imaginations. Perhaps the 
Boer War disturbed for a time our complacent day¬ 
dreams, but only for a time; and after a perfunctory 
glance round the world of actualities, we turned again 
to the world of flaccid inventions. It must not be 
supposed for a moment in this regard that any of us 
was much better than the rest. Here and there, no 
doubt, a voice was heard calling from the actual, but 
it called unheeded, and we continued our dreaming as 
one might write an ode to the moonshine while murder 
was being committed at the comer of the street. We 
were faintly annoyed by the clamour, and wondered 
fitfully why people were not more considerate. Of 
course, during all these years of general inconsequence, 
high policies have sometimes been discussed in the 
grand manner, and often in a manner of quite another 
kind. Some of the policies we had inherited from 
centuries and conditions long dead and buried, others 
concerned the frantic prognostications of political post- 
impressionists, mad futurists, and uncandid cubists. 
But all were absolutely futile. With a hopeless con¬ 
fusion of thought we lost ourselves and each other in 
mazes of words. Outside our dreamland real things were 
happening. Gigantic upheavals were being prepared. 
Occasionally it was pointed out to us that things were 
as they were, and not as we thought they were, and 
that their consequences would be what they would be, 
and not at all what we foolishly expected. Sometimes we 
tcok no notice at all of the gentle reminder, at others 
we smiled happy, peaceful, silly smiles and went on 
disestablishing churches, building peace palaces, and 
increasing the income tax. Well, that's all over now, 
and here we are again, living in a real and most em¬ 
phatic world, and desperately busy with amazing actu¬ 
alities. Of course, it has taken us a little while to 
readjust our minds to the change, but on the whole we 
have done it fairly well, and are likely to be a good 
deal luckier than we deserve to be. We have, as they 
say, risen to the occasion; but as it has taken nothing 
less than Armageddon to awaken us one naturally asks 
what will happen when Armageddon is over, and there 
ii nothing to keep us from our dreams. 

Clearly, what we shall need is a Remembrancer, one 
who will continually keep us alive to the fundamental 
facts of life. Our Remembrancer must of course be a 
high officer of State, and must be chosen with great de¬ 
liberation for his absolute common sense. He will have 
an ex-officio seat in the House of Commons, and will 
sit enthroned immediately facing the Speaker. It will 
be his duty to rise from time to time, and in solemn 
tones recite appropriate platitudes in the plainest 
English. For instance, if the Lawyer who happens to 
be First Lord of the Admiralty, or the minor poet 


who chances to be President of the Board of Trade^- 
these little errors will occur—rises and tells Mr. 
Speaker that what we need for the Navy is a little clear 
thinking, or that the Empire was founded by Cobden, 
the Remembrancer will immediately proclaim that twice 
two are four, or that fire burns. The Speaker will then 
leave the chair, and the House will not resume until the 
Minister in question has apologised for his idiocy. Of 
course, the Remembrancer will be very highly paid, 
but he will be paid by the fines that will be imposed on 
members of the House or of the Cabinet. Every time 
a member makes an abjectly silly remark or a Minister 
returns an evasive answer to a plain question, he will be 
fined a guinea. In this way the Remembrancer will be 
easily the wealthiest man in the world. At election 
times he will supervise all election literature, and when 
any particularly offensive poster is issued he will issue a 
slip to accompany it. Thus a picture of a goblin wear¬ 
ing a ducal coronet and robbing a blind man's dog will 
bear the simple explanation: “ This is a lie; don't you 
believe it." The same label will serve for pictures of 
poor old shepherds being haled to gaol by vindictive 
J.P.'s, or for pictures showing what large loaves are 
to be seen upon the tables of the unemployed in coun¬ 
tries which give unlimited hospitality to alien spies. 
Of course, there will be hundreds of ways in which the 
Remembrancer will be useful; in fact, his powers of 
intervention will be unlimited. In course of time, no 
doubt, the salutary effect of his energies will be felt, and 
demonstrated by an increasing desire on the part of 
everyone to stick to the truth and to attend to the things 
that really matter. In that day the salary of the Re¬ 
membrancer will begin to decrease, and in the end the 
last holder of the office will retire or die of starvation. 
Only the simpler lies and terminological inexactitudes 
which the Remembrancer will correct have been 
mentioned, though, naturally, he will pay strict 
attention to those more obscure and dangerous 
falsities to be discovered in every modem policy 
that relates to international relationship. Thus 
he will constantly refer to the folly of sup¬ 
posing that because a third-rate person has secured 
a first-class job he is therefore to be trusted when 
he tells us, for instance, that the head-hunters of Borneo 
collect heads for purposes of culture, or that his argu¬ 
ments to this effect must be accepted because he was 
educated in Borneo and is as ignorant as any savage on 
the island. To this sort of person the Remembrancer 
will show no mercy, but will cap his every remark with 
calm assertions of simple truths, such as " The folly 
of a Government is visited upon the people," or "He 
who expects ninepence for fourpence is likely to get all 
he deserves." The Remembrancer will indeed be worthy 
of his hire; but there is one danger—we must be very, 

very cautious, or Mr. - will assuredly secure the 

position. 

■ 

"Belgian Poetry, including Verhaeren,” is the title 
of a collection of modem Belgian verse which the 
Walter Scott Publishing Company have just issued. 
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The Lyric Poetry of a Peasant 

People.—II 

By Woislav M. Petrov itch. 

F the numberless songs in which the nightingale 
figures, I may reproduce here two from Sir John 
Bowring's transversifications, the first of which is full 
of tenderness and devotion. 44 Narodne Srpske 
Pyesme ” ( 44 Serbian Popular Poetry") was translated 
by John Bowring, London, 1827. Sir John dedicated 
his translations to Dr. Vook Stephanovitch-Karadgitch, 
as he was the one who taught him Serbian and gave him 
an insight into the treasures of the Serbian epic and 
lyric poetry of which Goethe and Grimm were so fond. 
His transversifications are as little inaccurate and as 
suggestive as possible, and, although one may think 
that it is an impossibility to render into another tongue 
the lyrism of a people, I can vouch that I have not 
found any better translation of our national lyrism in 
any language. Goethe’s own translations are not to be 
compared in accuracy with those of Sir John. 

Lover Asleep. 

O nightingale ! thy warbling cease, 

And let my master sleep in peace; 

’Twas I who lull’d him to repose, 

And I will wake him from his rest; 

I’ll seek the sweetest flower that grows. 

And bear it to his presence blest; 

And gently touch his cheeks, and say, 

41 Awake, my master! for ’tis day.” 

The bird is supposed to obey her voice; she is firmly 
convinced it will, and it generally does. For Serbian 
women believe that the nightingale, being a symbol of 
love, never interferes with lovers. When a Serbian 
peasant-woman is passionately in love, she not merely 
loves Nature, as she does in normal conditions, but ex¬ 
pects it to obey her, and there is an imperative tone in 
her demands, as is shown in the following song which 
Sir John Bowring has not put in metre, and in which 
the enamoured girl commands the zephyr: — 

O gentle breeze, fan for me, oh do ! 

Bring me, O bring to me my darling; 

Bid him come to my verdant garden 
Under my scarlet rose-tree. 

Come to me, O darling, come; 

I am embroidering with gold a foulard, 

’Twill reach thee by Christmas; 

Thou wilt wear it, and be proud of it, 

But remember thy loving affianced girl ! 

Serbians are Slavs, consequently they are a good 
race; but of all Slavs they are the least willing to bow 
their heads before other races. More than other Slavs 
they are known as lovers of justice and avengers of the 
wrong. Hence the fundamental characteristic of their 
collective poetry is morality, and when the Royal 
Prince Marko, the national hero, slaughters whole regi¬ 
ments of Turks in an apparently cruel manner, it must 
be remembered that his deeds are justified by the deep 
feeling of justice. Neither Don Quixote nor Sigfried 
can be favourably compared in goodness and love of 
justice with Kralyevitch Marko, who mounts to foolish¬ 


ness in both his anger and tenderness, and Serbians love 
him reverently. 

For the sake of an antithesis to Prince Marko’s 
roughness, I cite here, again from Sir John Bowring, 
a lyric ‘‘Farewell,’’ of exquisite tenderness, composed 
and sung by Marko’s sisters and called by Goethe 
“wonderful” : 

Against white Buda’s walls, a vine 
Doth its white branches fondly twine : 

O, no ! it was no vine-tree there; 

It was a fond, faithful pair, 

Bound each to each in earliest vow— 

And, O ! they must te severed now ! 

And these their farewell words : 44 We part— 
Break from my bosom—break—my heart! 

Go to a garden—go, and see, 

Some rose-branch blushing on the tree; 

And from that branch a rose-flower tear, 

Then place it on thy bosom bare; 

And as its leavelets fade and pine, 

So fades my sinking heart in thine.” 

And thus the other spake: 

My love ! 

A few short paces backward move, 

And to the verdant forest go; 

There’s a fresh water-fount below; 

And in the fount a marble stone, 

Which a gold cup reposes on; 

And in the cup a ball of snow— 

Love take that ball of snow to rest 
Upon thine heart within thy breast. 

And as it melts unnoticed there, 

So melts my heart in thine, my dear ! 

The transversifier has obviously used much of 
licencia poetica , for his almost verbatim translation of 
the Serbian original runs rather differently. 

Beside morality the Serbian lyrism is distinguished 
by another quality: hidden pain. There are many 
songs in which one can discern oppressed sighs and 
slave-like tears. The aristocratic Serbian soul feels 
pain very sharply, but it is always contained heroically, 
and this constitutes the fundamental beauty of our 
numerous popular elegies. Elegy is the habitual form 
of poetry of Montenegrins and Herzegovinian women. 
Their “tuzbalitze” (lamentations) are generally long 
and interwoven with personal feelings, for which some 
critics class them as semi-artistic poetry; as such they 
would be discordant in this brief account. 

The editor has been pleased to grant me leave to 
give an idea of our present art; but I assume the right 
here only to suggest that there exists a remarkable 
artistic literature of the Serbo-Croats which has men by 
nr means inferior to Bzezina and Pzybyzevski, who, 
unfortunately are not less unknown to the Anglo-Saxon 
world. May our brotherhood in arms and imposed 
destruction lead to a higher brotherhood of mind and 
creation ! 


The tragic death of Dr. T. L. Pennell will not 
readily be forgotten. We hear that his widow has 
written the story of his life for young people under the 
title of 4 ‘A Hero of the Afghan Frontier.” It will 
be published by Messrs. Seeley at 2s. 6d. 
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“ Dizzy ” 

Life of Disraeli. By W. F. MONYPENNY and G. E. 
BUCKLE. (Murray. 1914. 12s. net.) 

T is not without a certain sense of the ironv of fate 
that we take up the third volume of Disraeli’s life. 
The world had to wait too long for the authoritative 
biography, and when at last the work was well under 
way the hand to which it was entrusted was suddenly 
removed. Mr. G. E. Buckle fortunately was avail¬ 
able to take up the threads, and this volume is mainly, 
though not wholly, his. Mr. Monypenny’s contribution 
to it is the chapter analysing “Tancred,” and certain 
detached paragraphs and odd sentences. Essentially 
therefore the book is Mr. Buckle’s, and admirable 
work it is. Long, but not diffuse, detailed, but in no 
sense dull, it serves to round off knowledge of Disraeli 
during the years 1846-1855, and to provide material 
for forming a final judgment on the most remarkable 
product of 19th century political and literary life. 
There are twenty-five years more to come, and presum¬ 
ably these will need three volumes: so that the last 
word is yet a long way off. The present volume covers 
the period immediately following Peel’s resignation, 
and the passing of the control of affairs into the hands 
of the Whigs under Russell and Palmerston; it was 
the period of formative statesmanship for Disraeli, the 
protectionist who recognised that if the country were 
prepared to endorse the Free Trade policy it was use¬ 
less for any man to attempt to flout its views. 

' Hence, when Disraeli became Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer in Lord Derby’s ten months’ Government of 
1852, his great aim was to adjust the finances of the 
country in such a way that the hardships of unrestricted 
competition might be minimised without withdrawing 
the blessings of cheap food from the people. “Dizzy” 
was unable to carry his Budget, but his brief term of 
office indelibly impressed his genius for affairs and 
leadership upon party and country. The Crimean War, 
with all its tragedy of errors, might have been avoided 
if the Derby-Disraeli Government had not been over¬ 
thrown by the Coalition which found its chief source 
of union in dislike of Disraeli himself. Politically, 
the instalment of the story is of exceeding interest, and 
much that is fresh emerges. 

On the personal side the new matter or the new light 
on old matter is of extraordinary fascination. We 
learn how Disraeli, the Jew, in the hands of usurers 
though he was, managed to become a country gentle¬ 
man and Lord of Hughenden Manor. The means were 
provided by the Bentincks, and it was Lord Titchfield 
who, on his succession to the dukedom, called in the 
money advanced, to the further embarrassment of Dis¬ 
raeli’s finances. But Disraeli was happy in the posses¬ 
sion of a place which put him on a level with the terri¬ 
torial aristocracy. “To be an English country gentle¬ 
man was as natural an object of ambition to him as it 
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has ever been to true-born Englishmen who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in the service of their country 
abroad, or made a fortune in commerce at home.” We 
get some delightful touches illustrating the friendship 
with Mrs. Brydges Williams, and we are afraid in the 
midst of more serious matter we have been inclined to 
revel in the interchange of sharp letters between Glad¬ 
stone and Disraeli over the payment due for Downing 
Street furniture to the outgoing Chancellor. Disraeli 
dunning Gladstone, and the Gladstonian excuses for 
delayed settlement, tickle the fancy. The facts about 
the Press , the weekly review started by Disraeli to fight 
the Coalition with new men and new ideas, reveal one 
important item: the Letters to the Whigs which were 
supposed to be Disraeli’s work were apparently Bulwer 
Lytton’s. 

One of the curiosities of Disraeli’s career was, of 
course, the panegyric on the Duke of Wellington in 
which he plagiarised Thiers. The idea that Disraeli 
should find it necessary to plagiarise anybody was ludi¬ 
crous : it was an obvious case of a too good memory 
unconsciously giving off something which, if the bull 
may be pardoned, it had forgotten. It strikes us as 
equally quaint that when the charge was made Bulwer 
Lytton promptly sketched out the heads of a speech by 
which Disraeli might defend himself if necessary, as 
though Disraeli were not likely to be quite capable of 
evolving a defence for himself. Monckton Milnes was 
also anxious to step into the breach in defence. Dis¬ 
raeli was horrified when he found what he had done: 
“Literary men may comprehend these psychological 
curiosities: the world never can. . . I am a Plagiary, 
but I must bear the mortification with temper and not, 
at least, be Sir Fretful.” To some people that slip 
was all that was needed to prove that Disraeli was a 
fraud, but then such people had not the advantage we 
have of the close insight into Disraeli’s character which 
this biography affords, and they lacked either the in¬ 
telligence or the good nature to understand that the 
richly endowed have no need to indulge in petty 
pilfering. 


Lescarbot’s New France 

Lcscarbot's History of New France . Vol III. (Champ¬ 
lain Society, Toronto.) 

ALWAYS delightful are the volumes of the Champlain 
Society, in which the old-time records of New France 
are reproduced. They are “got up” in a way which 
every book-lover appreciates even though on the avoir¬ 
dupois side they are a little trying should we wish to 
handle them without the aid of a table. The third 
and concluding volume of Marc Lescarbot’s History 
of New France is just to hand. It contains a transla¬ 
tion of Books V and VI, the Original Text of those 
books, “Les Muses de la Nouvelle-France au Roy,” 
and various appendices. Some passages in this volume, 
curiously enough, are not without a certain topical 
interest. They were written at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and they refer not merely to 
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Canada, in which the whole world has a more than 
academic concern, but to the Meuse and the Marne. 
The very first sentence of the book is arresting: 4 ‘Great , 
enterprises beget the great, and no man may win for j 
himself an honourable renown among posterity save by . 
actions fine beyond the ordinary, and of difficult exe- i 
cution. This should impel us French to the design of ! 
which we treat, seeing that glory therein is certain.’* j 
As though to lend this volume an air of archaic actu¬ 
ality which the editor certainly could not have intended, 
a footnote is appended showing that Lescarbot was re- J 
ferring to the great project of Henry IV to bring about j 
the United States of Europe. Europe was to be a 
Christian Republic based on the free confederation of 
independent nations, as Henri Martin said. “The 
first condition for attaining this end was the abasement 
of the House of Austria, the great enemy of religious 
toleration and of national independence throughout 
Europe.** There is a vast deal that is curious and in¬ 
formative in this volume, both as to the French adven¬ 
turers and the natives, and for those who can and care 
to read the old French the opportunity is provided by 
the textual reprint of the original. 

Lescarbot is a most entertaining chronicler, and we 
frequently come across reflections which time certainly 
has not robbed of significance. The fertility of the 
soil of New France led him to speculate on the inex¬ 
plicable choice of those who prefer to waste time and 
substance in towns. He shared Hesiod’s view of the 
“poor fools** who sacrifice quiet and plenty for struggle 
and vexation. New France offered those that should 
inhabit her, contentment for “the tilling of the ground, 
the most innocent of all bodily exercises, and one which 
I shall term the most noble, as that which sustains the 
life of all men.** Fools disdain the tillage of the 
ground, he says, “yet all the vexations wherewith men 
torment themselves, the lawsuits that they prosecute, 
the wars that they carry on, are but to have lands. 
Poor Mother! what has thou done that thou art so 
despised ? The other elements are very often against 
us, fire consumes us, air infects us with plague, water 
swallows us up, the earth alone receives us kindly at 
our coming into the world and at our death; it is she 
alone that nourishes us, warms us, lodges us, clothes 
us, is contrary to us in nothing, and she is set at naught, 
and those who till her are laughed at; they are placed 
below the idle and the bloodsuckers. . . In New France 
the golden age must be brought in again, the ancient 
crowns of ears of com must be renewed.*’ Everyone 
was to be invited to till his field, “seeing that the land 
presents itself liberally to them that have none. No 1 
entrance must be allowed to those who gnaw the people, 
those rats in the granary who serve only to eat the 
substance of others. No sufferance must be given to 
this wretched habit of begging which dishonours our 
old France, wherein mendicity is made a glory.** Such 
a passage throws old worlds and new into vivid con¬ 
trast, and the note in it rings as true to-day as Raleigh’s 
views on the importance of sea power to England. 
Raleigh and Lescarbot were contemporaries: prophets 
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and men of vast perception both of them. Canada has 
justified Lescarbot as the British Empire has justified 
Raleigh. 


In Poppyland 

On the Trail of the Poppy. By Sir ALEXANDER HOSIE. 

(George Philip and Son. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 

By his long official service in China, by his extensive 
travels, and by his books Sir Alexander Hosie has 
established a claim to the attention of all who would 
know something more of China than is to be learned 
from the superficial records of the ordinary globe¬ 
trotter. These two volumes are probably the most in¬ 
timate account available of the chief opium-producing 
provinces of China. They contain the record of Sir 
Alexander Hosie’s 6,000-mile journey in 1910-1911 
through Shansi, Shensi, Kansu, Szechuan, Yunnan, 
and Kueichou in order to ascertain how far the people 
were abandoning the cultivation of the poppy. Though 
the book is mainly descriptive of what he saw in parts 
of China some of which had never been trodden 
by European foot, it incidentally throws a good 
deal of light on the attitude of the Chinese towards 
opium that may be taken as supplementary to his 
official reports. It supplies yet one more effective answer 
to those who have contended that the opium traffic was 
forced upon China by Great Britain in the interests of 
Indian finances. Poppy cultivation was being reduced 
apace until the revolution of 1911, when it was largely 
resumed—a proof, at least, that the authorities had 
done all they could to prevent it. At the same time 
efforts were made to turn Sir Alexander Hosie aside 
from the route he wished to take, doubtless in order 
that he should not see the poppy growing where it was 
supposed to have been eradicated. He discovered quite 
a few things in this long journey. For instance, re¬ 
ports had led him to believe that Kansu was a treeless 
province and consequently that there was little chance 
oi getting charcoal. So he left his bread-baking oven 
behind when he entered Kansu, only to find that trees 
abounded. “Travellers,** he says, “are too apt to 
generalise from limited observation, and this leads to 
unfortunate results.** Sir Alexander Hosie tells one 
little story against himself. A good woman who 
cooked him a meal in Miao-tzu told him of some mis¬ 
sionaries who had invested a “lot of money** in local 
coal mines, but she added she was afraid they had 
made very little out of them. “Why?** asked Sir Alex¬ 
ander, and the pertinent reply came: “You say 
that you have lived thirty-five years in China, and 
do you mean to tell me that you do not know the 
Chinese?** One trouble he had was with the Chinese 
dialects: “When will China possess a language intel¬ 
ligible to the whole Chinese race?** There is much in 
the book that the reader capable of picking out plums 
readily will enjoy, but as a whole it is too closely 
packed with topographical detail. All who would 
have available an authoritative account of the six pro¬ 
vinces will welcome it. 
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Shorter Notices 

Two Great Frenchmen 

The essays of M. Emile Faguet, of the Academie 
FTan^aise, have established his reputation as a critic, 
and the publication of his volumes “ Balzac'* and 
“ Flaubert ” (Constable, 6s. each net) in English will 
do much to spread his fame in this country. The 
events of Balzac's life are fairly, well known; it is in the 
chapters which deal with the style, taste, characters, 
and art of the great novelist that the reader will find 
his principal pleasure. The “ prodigious unevenness ” 
of the work is noted; in it realism true and false was 
mingled with romanticism, a state which led to extra¬ 
vagant contrasts that only the student can understand. 
Such a student is M. Faguet; and in the book on 
Flaubert he is at his best. His outlook may be judged 
from the admirable mot that “we should try to under¬ 
stand when we cannot admire, and modern criticism 
should begin by understanding what it does not like.” 
The section on “Flaubert as a Writer” is full of 
insight, and the explanation of the famous French 
stylist’s laborious efforts—eight days of violent work 
on a single page, for example—is obvious when we 
read that “ good style and correct language were not 
natural to him, and he had to make great efforts and 
to keep a strict watch over himself in order to attain 
them.” The translators, Mr. Wilfrid Thorley and 
Mrs. R. L. Devonshire, have done their work well; it 
would be ungrateful to complain of a phrase here and 
there when the general effect is so good. 

Stories of Olden Times 

Folk-tales and legends make very charming material 
for stories, though they require delicacy in whoever 
undertakes to re-cast them for modern readers. 44 New 
Tales of Old Times,” by W. E. Sparkes (T. Nelson 
and Sons), relates in simple language the lives of 
Patrick, Columba, Aidan, and Cuthbert, and, as they 
are varied by the use of the first person, an air of 
reality is cleverly given. The book has some beautiful 
-coloured pictures and decorations by Norman Ault. 
The 41 Indian Story-Book” contains the best of tales 
from the great Indian epics (Macmillan and Co., ys. 6d. 
net), re-told by Richard Wilson, with sixteen coloured 
plates and other illustrations by Frank C. Pap6. These 
•Oriental stories, as the preface points out, 44 have 
within them the same elements as those which win our 
admiration in the tales of our own land,” and they 
are certainly as fascinating as the fairy-books of our 
youth, for there are giants and mysteries and wondrous 
happenings in plentiful measure. For children on the 
verge of their ’teens, we imagine that either of these 
tasteful volumes would make a most acceptable gift. 

The Mysterious Oriental 

Many books have been written on China, but for us 
Western peoples that wonderful land seems in¬ 
exhaustible in interest. To glance at its extent on the 
map is to become thoughtful; what future lies in store 
for these teeming cities, these curious, ancient civilisa¬ 
tions ? Mrs. Mary Gaunt in her latest travel book, 
44 A Woman in China” (T. Werner Laurie, 15s. net), 
makes no ambitious attempt to answer such questions, 
but she adds much to our knowledge of the Chinese, 
and sets down in a chatty fashion her experiences 
•during a recent prolonged journey to the East. She 
h i r \ . | , 
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devotes small attention to literary style (very possibly 
there were difficulties in the way of proof-reading); 
she succeeds, however, in holding the reader’s interest 
from start to finish. Rainy days in Pekin, the position 
of women in China, the Great Wall, the roads, inns, 
and temples—a thousand incidents and affairs are 
packed between these covers, and few will read of 
them without a longing for the life of the wanderer, 
in spite of manifold discomforts. The photographs 
are numerous, many of them exceedingly good. 

The Arraignment ol Types 

A new note in essay writing is provided by “The 
Grand Assize,” by Hugh Carton (Heinemann, 3s. 6d. 
net). So good are these studies in types, and so novel 
is the method of treatment that curiosity is piqued as 
to their authorship. According to the publishers Hugh 
Carton is a nom de guerre covering 44 one of the lead¬ 
ing clerics of our day.” This, no doubt, accounts for 
the excellence and insight of the chapter describing the 
arraignment of “the Cleric” before the Grand Assize. 
Take three lines only as an illustration of the author’s 
subtlety of question and answer. The Judge asks the 
Cleric: “Have you ever read the Koran?”—and the 
answer comes promptly: 44 Most certainly not, though 
I have heard that it contains passages unfit for publica¬ 
tion.” Equally good is the appearance of Mrs. 
Grundy, “the pitiless lady who had at last come up 
to receive as good as she had meted out not so much to 
the guilty as to the discovered,” or of the dethroned 
plutocrat up for judgment: 44 It was tragic to watch his 
arrogance and the Napoleonic air with which he sur¬ 
veyed the scene as though he had merely to press a 
button to summon a host of unwilling servitors.” This 
Court symbolism, suggestive of the day when Preten¬ 
sion, Hypocrisy, Conceit, and all the attributes which 
are at once the strength and weakness of man in his 
relations with his fellows shall stand before the strictly 
impartial but kindly Judge, is in every sense of the 
word admirable. Hugh Carton has an exceptionally 
keen eye for the foibles of the various types, the poli¬ 
tician and the Grande Dame, the sentimentalist and the 
traitor, the actor, the bookmaker, and the rest. His 
pages are peppered with epigram, and make none the 
less lively reading because the tone is uniformly reve¬ 
rent where spiritual matters are concerned. 

The Fleet of Old I 

In days when certain folk, oblivious of the fact that 
their comfortable existence is due to the unceasing 
watch of our Fleet, are inquiring what the Navy is 
doing, the deeds of daring in years gone by take a 
fresh interest. In Nelson’s time fleets did not mine 
themselves in harbours or keep to the protecting range 
of fortress guns, and in 44 A Life of Nelson,” by John 
Lang (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 3s. 6d.). we have some 
fine descriptions of the open sea fights of more than a 
hundred years ago. Nelson, as a boy, did not give 
promise of great deeds. 4 ‘What has poor Horatio 
done, who is so weak,” asked his uncle, Captain Suck¬ 
ling, “that he should be sent to rough it out at sea? 
But let him come; and the first time we go into action a 
cannon-ball may knock off his head, and provide for 
him at once.” Not for many years was he to be “pro¬ 
vided for” by death, and the story of the various ex¬ 
citing events of his career is here set out lucidly and 
attractively, with several full-page coloured plates, 
diagrams explaining the positions of the ships in various 
engagements, and maps. 
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A Varied Career 

A LIBERAL scattering of the robust Yankee vernacular 
through the pages of “The Rise of Jennie Cushing/’ by 
Mary S. Watts (Macmillan and Co., 6s.), is made more 
palatable to the English taste, which often displays an 
aversion for unfamiliar Americanisms, by a plenteous 
supply of a quiet humour which provides the relish 
necessary to ensure consumption among the over fasti¬ 
dious readers of these islands. But the author’s 
latest story is by no means solely dependent on these 
ingredients for the success it is sure to meet with, and 
which it most certainly deserves. For in Jennie 

Cushing’s career, as she evolves it, Miss Watts shows 

» 

herself a true delineator of character and an observant 
student of many phases of life that are a terra incognita 
to the smug Pharisee. From a piteous starveling of 
the submerged tenth she shows us Jennie’s successive 
steps on the ladder of life to a school-child, a hired 
girl on a farm, a lady manicurist amongst the upper 
ten, an artist’s model and something more, a suffragette 
leader’s secretary, and the organiser of a model home 
for children, which her varied, not to say unique, ex¬ 
perience endowed with a measure of success few of such 
establishments meet with. Jennie Cushing is a very 
practical young woman, and the story of her rise is one 
which should not be missed. 

Humour and Sentiment 

We must confess to being disappointed with the so- 
called extravaganza which Mr. Edwin Pugh has 
labelled “The Phantom Peer” (Chapman and Hall, 
6s.). Such forced humour, if humour it can be called, 
as is here extracted from the antics of an actor masque¬ 
rading as a peer, is by no means worthy of such a 
merry writer as Mr. Pugh can unquestionably be on 
occasion. There is nothing amusing in forcible feed¬ 
ing, which should only be resorted to in extreme neces¬ 
sity, without being made a subject for banter. On the 
other hand, “The Shy Age,” by Jessie Pope (Grant 
Richards, 6s.), is genuinely funny. The title must be 
taken cum grano salts, for the lady author's boys are 
generally far from shy. But their hearts are in the 
right place, and their numerous pranks will raise many 
a laugh. “The Woman Ruth,” by Curtis Yorke (John 
Long, 6s.), is a simple little story on familiar lines, 
with a slandered girl who, fortunately for her, meets 
with kind friends to take her part, and a love episode 
which comes to naught, thus giving the book the un¬ 
happy ending some authors delight in. 

Lady Noggft* Successor 

Mr. Edgar Jepson, whose delightful child-characters 
have won him so many admirers, has perpetrated “The 
Second Pollyooly Book” (Hutchinson and Co., 6s.); 
and her fresh adventures, though delightfully improb¬ 
able, are so humorously related that the reader cannot 
fail to enjoy them. She is brought into contact with 
new people, who do not escape the shafts of Mr. Jep- 
son’s inimitable satire; still, amusing as Pollyooly un¬ 
doubtedly is, we must say that we prefer some of the 
author’s earlier child-characters—Lady Noggs for one. 


For the Lads and Lasses 

IT was to be expected that tales of adventure this 
year would form a large proportion of the books issued 
for the Christmas season. The range is very wide 
indeed: some deal with historical persons previous to 
the Norman Conquest; others with the Scout move¬ 
ments of the present day. In some cases our own 
country forms the setting; distant places like the 
Rocky Mountains witness the exploits of brave lads 
across the ocean. 

An Early English Romance 

“The historical setting of ‘ Edric the Outlaw ’ ” 
(W. and R. Chambers, 5s.) is claimed by its author, 
Mr. Escott Lynn, to be “ true to fact.” King Egbert’s 
early days of adventure are woven into an interesting 
story; the account of the prince’s escapades and nar¬ 
row escapes on the Continent should satisfy the most 
persistent craver for exciting enterprises, while those 
who find history combined with a certain amount of 
romance more palatable than the hard, dry facts as 
presented in a large number of school books will 
welcome Mr. Lynn’s representation of a king who did 
his part in helping to lay the foundation of the great¬ 
ness of Alfred’s reign. 

Redskins and Prairies 

It is only necessary to glance at the eight very good 
illustrations of Mr. Robert Leighton’s “ Gildersley’s 
Tenderfoot” (C. Arthur Pearson, 2s. 6d.) to know 
that the reader in search of daring and thrilling ad¬ 
ventures will not be disappointed. A night encounter 
with a lynx, a tussle with a bear, are two only among 
the many combats which take place between the brave 
lads of the story and the denizens of the forests. The 
introduction of a certain mademoiselle adds to the 
zest of all concerned. 

Hidden Treasure 

That it is still possible to weave a romance round 
hidden treasure, in this instance buried in a subter¬ 
ranean passage in the neighbourhood of the Lake Dis¬ 
trict, is proved by Miss Theodora Wilson Wilson in 
“The Dauntless Three” (Thomas Nelson and Son, 
3s. 6d.). Noel and Claude, twin boys of the doctor 
and his wife, are very much perturbed by the advent 
of a girl, the daughter of a neighbour, to a region they 
had hitherto regarded as exclusively their own. How¬ 
ever, after the usual boyish diffidence, they accept 
Billie as a “ pal,” and together they become the daunt¬ 
less three through whose good service mysteries are 
cleared and treasure unearthed. The book will make 
a capital present for either boys or girls. 

Common and Uncommon Pets 

From dogs to a mongoose, from the harmless pussy 
to the uncanny looking meerkat gives some idea of the 
wide range dealt with by Mr. W. Percival Westell in 
“The Boys’ Book of Pets” (Grant Richards, 6s.). 
Natural history forms, perhaps, one of the most in¬ 
teresting and instructive studies a boy can undertake, 
and in no way can the subject be better acquired than 
by the practical demonstration of keeping one or more 
pets, it of course being understood that they are 
looked after, fed and cared for by their young owner; 
therefore the author of the present volume has rendered 
a great service to those whose inclination tends the same 
way as his own by collecting in its present form the 
valuable information about so many and various 
animals. Not only will the book be welcomed by the 
young man with a hobby as an amusement; it will also 
be most useful to those who rear poultry or breed 
animals for profit. 
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The Labyrinth of the Mind* 

I 

B OTH of the authors of the books before us have 
won considerable distinction for their studies in 
the secret ways of the mind; and in each case their 
present volumes may be considered as the careful re¬ 
sumption of these studies in the particular departments 
in which they have specialised. The investigator of the 
famous case of Miss Beauchamp in “The Dissociation 
”>f a Personality*' and the author of “The Interpretation 
of Dreams” need no introduction; and it is not neces¬ 
sary to say of them that works from their pens claim 
the attention in the larger world of men that they are 
bound to receive in the secluded world of savants. Yet, 
altogether apart from the distinction of the names con¬ 
cerned, the subject with which they deal, even were it 
handled with less authority, should certainly overcome , 
the ordinary man's reluctance to think upon affairs that 
especially concern him, since they affect the intri¬ 
cacies of his own mind and being. In simple truth either 
of these books is a great deal more interesting than 
ninety-nine out of every hundred novels that load the 
market. Indeed, they treat of the finest and foremost 
concern of the novel or of drama; they bravely 
take up the task imposed by the old adage of 
the earliest Greek thinkers: “Man, know thyself!” 
Both books, moreover, are wonderfully complemen¬ 
tary. Professor Prince discusses the mysteries of 
memory, and Professor Freud is concerned with the 
puzzles of forgetfulness. The former begins by stating 
and investigating the conservation of memory, showing 
that each of us is loaded with all the memory of the 
past, however detailed, however intricate, and that pro¬ 
bably there is no portion of the various experiences our 
senses have entertained that does not reside in some 
part of our minds. In that curious balance of 
the mind known as abstraction—that we all employ 
for the refreshment of memory, but that can be brought 
to a skilled perfection under practice—it is possible for 
many things to emerge that the conscious memory even 
will fail to identify until independent corroboration be 
found. Results are even more startling when the process 
known as ‘‘automatic writing” has been employed. 
And what will defy the methods either of abstraction 
or automatic writing will yield results equally extra¬ 
ordinary, and, at first sight, baffling to the patient, 
under one or other of the states of hypnosis. The 
cumulative tendency seems to be that there is no experi¬ 
ence that has entered the house of being by any one of 
the five senses that is not stored certainly there for all 
time. Professor Prince is less satisfactory in 
the later chapters when he sets out to fit theories to 
the facts arrayed in his earlier chapters. He labours 
also under the superstitious dread the scientist has of 
any explanation that proceeds from a spiritual aspect 
of the material world. 

Professor Freud sets out, as his translator Dr. Brill 


* The Unconscious . By Morton Prince, M.D., LL.D. 
(Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Psychopathology of Everyday Life . By Sigmund 

Freud. (T. Fisher Unwin. 12 s. 6d. net.) 
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says, to show how the abnormal rises out of the normal. 
His attitude, as readers of “ The Interpretation of 
Dreams'* will remember, is against non-material ex¬ 
planations, and the department of the subject in which 
he has specialised causes this prejudice of his mind io 
sharpen his methods. In the present case his book fol¬ 
lows upon Professor Prince's ‘‘ The Unconscious *’ in a 
remarkable way, inasmuch as it shows how one memory 
inhibits and stultifies another. Of the play and interplay 
of association, of inhibition and tangled reminiscence, 
Professor Freud gives many instances, some of them 
instantly convincing, others so complex that it is not 
easy to form a ready judgment upon them. Unfortun¬ 
ately, Dr. Brill has not translated it into such fluid and 
compact English as he might have done. Yet both of 
these books should, as we have said, be read by those 
who have any interest in the wonderful labyrinth of 
their own minds. 


Dante in the Trenches 

N OTHING in this world is more certain than the 
uncertainty of life. This applies not only to 
physical conditions of existence, but to modes of 
human thought. One of the foremost tenets of modern 
ethics has been the desire to put an end to punishment, 
to abolish the old codes exacting obedience, with their 
consequent penalties for infringement, to substitute 
idealistic methods of treatment for wrong-doers, and, 
better still, to raise ethical standards of life in such 
a way as to obviate wrong-doing. This doctrine spread 
. far, and promised to do away with prisons and re¬ 
formatories and penal systems; while the old idea ot 
a future state in which rewards and punishments were 
meted out for actions performed on earth had few edu¬ 
cated adherents. Men looked back with curiosity touched 
with amusement on the material hells of Jewish and 
mediaeval eschatology, and felt how far they had ad¬ 
vanced in their metaphysical conception of right and 
wrong from the realistic presentations of these old 
prophets and seers. It was conceded that suffering, to 
be of any value, must be lifted from the physical to 
the spiritual plane; but men went further than that, 
and doubted if suffering of any kind held the value 
attached to it by the ascetics. Humanity was to be 
governed and taught and advanced by kindness rather 
than by discipline. The first two books of Dante's 
drama were quoted as instances of mediaeval barbarity; 
that a great poet and teacher, as undoubtedly he was 
could conceive of such a series of brutal punishments 
amid so degrading a physical atmosphere as that of 
his purgatory and hell was proof of the low standard 
of civilisation and human thought in his day, contrasted 
with our own. 

It is interesting to note the context. At this present 
moment, at the time when the value of human life is 
infinitely enhanced, and our ideals and conceptions of 
morality are much more enlightened, we are again fre¬ 
quently meeting with references to Dante’s “ Inferno. 
And in what connection ? Usually in letters, as the 
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best illustration the writer can conceive of the actual 
conditions in which he is living and fighting at the seat 
of battle. 

Recent years have added greatly to our knowledge 
both of Dante and of his writings. Our present esti¬ 
mate of the man is as one of the greatest poets, mystics, 
and philosophers the world has ever known; of the 
divine comedy as the most wonderful poem yet written, 
whose interpretation it is beyond man's ingenuity com¬ 
pletely to solve, and whose human interest is as great 
as its mystic power. This is the poem which was some¬ 
times judged lightly as the barbaric product of a cruel 
and superstitious age. Its prototype as the men in the 
trenches see it, in the horror of the modern battlefield, 
is the outcome of succeeding centuries of civilisation, 
scientific discovery, and advancing knowledge, which 
have united in loosing on Europe a warfare for which 
our soldiers can find no better comparison than that of 
hell. 

During the decade anterior to the war there was a 
revival of interest in mysticism that appeared a strange 
and inconsistent feature in an age devoted to self¬ 
culture, luxury, and material interests. Of this there 
were many manifestations; but that which concerned 
Dante, and such of his fellows as St. Francis of Assisi 
and the mystic Italian painters, left us with a store ol 
fresh knowledge to the good. These periodic reactions, 
as in the days of St. Francis himself, of the higher 
instinct in man against enslavement to material pur¬ 
suits are never without their gain to the world at large. 
Sated with mechanical and intellectual accomplish¬ 
ments, men desire to see visions and to dream dreams, 
and become earnest students of the seers of other ages. 
Therefore it was as the visionary that Dante held 
recent appeal, in days of peace and leisure. But to 
the men in the trenches it is as the compiler of the 
tremendous catalogue of horrors which thrill his readers 
that he appears to them familiar. It is the surface 
relationship of blood and fire and ingenuity in the 
devising of pain which draws them together. And to 
those who know their Dante at all intimately it is 
evident that their conception of the functions of hell 
is entirely opposed to that of the great poet himself. 

As far as we can gather, the horror of the modern 
battlefield consists not only in its accompaniments of 
shot and shell, confusion and noise, but in the in¬ 
tolerable suspense, the unseen enemy, the waiting in 
the trenches for overhanging death, the horror that is 
felt, but not seen. In the “ Inferno ” these conditions 
are absolutely reversed. The key to the whole enigma 
is the inscription on its gates, “ Leave all hope, ye who 
enter.” Not the flames of Dis, nor the plain of burn¬ 
ing sand, nor the river of blood, nor the foul mire in 
which souls are engulfed; constitute their torture; it 
lies in the certainty of deserved punishment, the know¬ 
ledge that they are in that condition of their own voli¬ 
tion, and have created it by their own deeds, for that 
is what the creed of Dante amounts to. Another con¬ 
trast lies in the (apparent) lack of method in modern 
warfare. It appears to be a game of cunning, a feat 


of wits, of secrecy and chance, where victory is to the 
rhost wary, where death is carried through subterranean 
passages, or dropped from the skies, or hurled across 
miles of intervening country by guns that are invisible. 
All soldiers unite in witness to the nerve-racking con¬ 
ditions of such fighting, and speak of the thrill of joy 
by comparison of a fight in the open when they can 
meet the enemy face to face, and when horror drops 
from them like a discarded garment. In the “Inferno” 
nothing is left to chance, and one element of its terror 
is the cold precision, the finish, and splendid organisa¬ 
tion of its scheme of punishment, from the Circle of 
Limbo, the abode of spirits in prison, down to its 
lowest depths where the traitors, betrayers of their 
country and of honour, freeze in a cold that has no 
counterpart on earth. 

Hitherto the vision of Dante has been held to be the 
most terrible literature in the world; now we are 
often told that in the history of this war, 
when it comes to be written, it will be equalled 
if not excelled in the quality of pain and horror. Cer¬ 
tainly it will be brightened by flashes of heroism, by 
the tale of suffering and hardship cheerfully endured, 
by the exhibition of qualities noblest and most honour¬ 
able; but it will be a blot upon the honour of civilisa¬ 
tion that can never be expunged, and whose darkness 
can only be mitigated by the determination of nations 
in the future that such a thing shall be forever im¬ 
possible of recurrence. 


The Theatre 

“The Flag Lieutenant” 

T HE present theatrical system of reproducing old 
and favourite plays was carried out with great 
success at the Haymarket Theatre on Saturday last, 
when we again saw the amusing, touching, rather 
theatrical “Service” play, by Major W. P. Drury and 
Major Leo Trevor. Nothing could be more apropos 
than “The Flag Lieutenant,” for it deals with war and 
victory and the accidents of human endeavour in the 
cheeriest, boldest, and brightest way, and, with a few 
exceptions, the acting is delightful throughout. Every¬ 
body knows the story of how Dick Lascelles (Mr. God¬ 
frey Tearle) tries to “pull the leg” of a commanding 
officer of the junior Service, and, at the same time, do 
his friend, Bill Thesiger (Mr. Allan Aynesworth), an 
invaluable favour, and how, as a matter of fact, the 
flag-lieutenant lets himself into a very awkward hole, 
and only escapes disgrace by one of those charming 
coups de theatre which so frequently take place on this 
side of the footlights, as well as on the other. Although 
Mr. Tearle rather over-does the gaiety of Dick, and Mr. 
Aynesworth does not appear quite at his ease as Bill, 
the audience received the whole affair with an enthu¬ 
siasm that suggests a good deal longer run than is 
usual in these unhappy days. The characters, how¬ 
ever, which convince us most completely of the authors' 
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sympathy in the present reproduction are the superbly 
played Mrs. Cameron of Miss Ellis Jeffreys, and the 
accomplished and attractive midshipman of Mr. Jack 
Hobbs. Miss Jeffreys, whether gay or serious, is always 
compact of charm and sincerity, while among a whole 
group of stars Mr. Hobbs brings a delightful smack of 
youth and the glory of the sea into everyone of the jolly 
or sentimental incidents. In the matter of refined 
virtuosity of stage-craft Mr. O. B. Clarence, as the un¬ 
pleasant old General Gough Bogle, has never given us 
a better performance. Most of the other characters are 
excellent, but a few are disappointing. These last, 
however, are quickly forgotten in the pleasant and 
genuine sentiment of the plot, and the gay and fearless 
handling of the ever-present war theme. 

Egan Mew. 


The Philosophical Society of 

England 

T HE first of a series of three juvenile lectures in 
connection with this Society was given at 
Leighton House on Wednesday evening, November 25, 
the Rev. Dr. Gray Maitland presiding. The lecturer, 
Mr. W. J. Melhuish, took for his theme “ The Story 
of a Glass of Milk ”—a subject not, perhaps, particu¬ 
larly attractive at first glance, but one which under 
his expert and delightful treatment became really 
fascinating. He described the various constituents of 
milk: cream (with pleasing reminiscences of Devon¬ 
shire), the heat-forming part; caseine, the flesh-forming 
element; albumen, or body-building material; and the 
important “ milk-sugar ”; and passed on to explain 
the action of bacteria and the urgent necessity for 
cleanliness. As a member of a Commission for the 
investigation of dairies, the lecturer related some of 
his experiences—the interviewing of drowsy milkmen 
at early morn, for instance—much to the amusement 
of the audience. In fact, the whole discourse was as 
full of humour as it was of exceedingly interesting 
information, and it is to be hoped that at Mr. Mel- 
huish’s second lecture, “ The Story of a Christmas 
Pudding, 0 to be delivered at Leighton House on 
December 16, at 7 p.m., there will be a larger attend¬ 
ance. Mr. Melhuish has the rare gift of being able 
to charm young folks and their grown-up friends alike. 

The Chairman briefly explained the aims of the 
Philosophical Society, formed in December last, with 
Sir William Lever as President, “ to bind together 
lovers of music and lovers of wisdom, 0 and expressed 
a strong hope for its future. It is desired in due time 
to acquire club premises and to publish a journal re¬ 
cording all transactions; meanwhile ordinary meetings 
will be held by the courtesy of the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. H. Godson Bohn, at 5, King's Bench Walk, 
Temple. 


Next week THE ACADEMY will contain a Special 
Article by Sir William Bull, M.P., on “ The Life of Sir 
John Lubbock," recently published by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan and Co. 


MOTORING 

VERY week the Automobile Association receives 
many articles such as accessories, tools, lamps, 
etc., found on the roads. During the past two or three 
weeks there has been a notable increase in the number 
of articles found, and although every effort is made to 
discover the owners, several still await identification. 
Much of this *'treasure trove” has evidently been lost 
by motor cyclists, several tool-kits and belts having 
been sent in by the A.A. road patrols. If any motorist, 
during the past two or three months, has lost property 
of this description, full particulars should be sent to 
the head offices, including the name of the road on 
vhich it was probably lost, and where possible the date. 
All motorists, whether members of the A.A. or not, are 
invited to notify such losses as soon as they happen. 

Valuable work in connection with motor transport 
has been done by well-known automobile engineers 
who volunteered for service since the outbreak of war, 
and it is gratifying to learn that the War Office autho¬ 
rities have shown their appreciation in a practical way. 
Mr. J. S. Critchley and Mr. T. B. Browne, each of 
whom has held the office of President of the Institution 
of Automobile Engineers, and who have both been serv¬ 
ing as temporary inspectors of mechanical transport, 
have been promoted to the first class with the honorary 
rank of captain, while Messrs. H. Niblett, J. S. Napier, • 
D. S. Kennedy, F. Strickland, E. A. Rose, and G. 
Pollard have been promoted to be inspectors of the 
second class, with the same rank. As The Autocar re¬ 
marks, these promotions not only show the War Office s 
appreciation of personal services rendered, but also 
bear testimony to the importance which mechanical 
transport has now assumed in the scheme of military 
affairs. 


The Red Gross Motor Ambulance 

Subscriptions to this fund for presenting a Napier Motor 
Ambulance Car valued at ^625 to the Red Cross Societ) 
are coming in very slowly. We ask our readers to let 
us have a note of sums collected. The ^,100 guaranteed 
provisionally depends on our receiving the balance of 
^525. So far the amounts received arc : 


Provisionally promised .; 6 IO ° 0 0 

Miss Margaret Eastwood . 5 5° 

E. G. F. S. 4 io o 


Collected by Mr. F. W. Hingston of Buck- 
hurst Hill, Essex :—F. W. Hingston, 
5s. ; Mrs. Hingston, 5s. ; E. F. F. Hing¬ 
ston, 5s.; C .D. Coxall, 5S. ; Frank G. 


Foster, 5s. ; H. E. Swann, 5s. 1 10 o 

Bernard Phillips . 3 *1 

H. D. S. * 8 

P. F. Loft . 16 2$ 

G. H. S. 15 0 

The Queenlette . 7 & 


jC 1 '3 '° 
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In the Temple of Mammon 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the n£xt issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 

T HE good tone continues. Even those firms who 
have been left with large blocks of stock through 
the default of their clients are refusing to sell. 
Everyone is confident that higher prices will shortly be 
reached. Everyone is certain that an effort will be made 
to mark up values before the end of the year. I have no 
doubt that the optimist will succeed, but I warn my 
readers that they will be wise to take advantage of any 
improvement in the market and sell their stocks. I do not 
think that a continued rise is in any way possible. In¬ 
deed, it appears to be most providential that we should 
suffer from a reaction against past pessimism just at the 
end of the year when funds are low. A good many hard- 
up people will now be able to start the new year with a 
little cash in hand instead of a great deal of paper. To 
be quite frank, paper, unless it be gilt-edged, is of little 
or no value in these days. War means destruction. I re¬ 
peat this every week, and I wish that my readers would 
thoroughly realise how true it is. We are spending a 
million a week in destruction, and all the other nations 
are following our example. That means an inevitable de¬ 
preciation in paper, and per contra, an appreciation in 
cash. 

Some people might reply that the banks showed them¬ 
selves so weak during the crisis that it is hardly safe to 
leave large sums of money with them. My answer to 
that is that the Government is now pledged to support the 
banks with the whole credit of the Empire, and that to 
leave your money in a joint stock bank is as good as 
leaving it with the Government, therefore I say sell all 
your paper and save your money. You will need it before 
this war is at an end. 

I say that the Government will support the banks. Mr. 
C. Birch Crisp will reply, 44 But the Government did not 
support my bank.” This is quite true, and Sir Arthur 
Markham made an excellent speech on the subject last 
Friday in the House of Commons. The Bank of England 
refused to advance against about ^250,000 acceptances of 
Mr. Crisp’s bank. Now, as this bank has floated many 
excellent Russian Government Loans and does a reason¬ 
able acceptance business, it was foolish of the Bank of 
England to single out the institution for attack. Mr. 
Crisp says it was marked down for destruction, and the 
insinuation is that Lord Revelstoke and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain used their influence to smash up an opposi¬ 
tion firm, both gentlemen being largely concerned in 
Russian business. There is really no proof that this in¬ 
sinuation is true, but that it should be possible to throw 
out such hints is a proof that the Bank of England should 
have rendered help to Mr. Crisp’s concern, for the 
Governor of the Bank knew quite well that two 
of his advisory committee were opponents of Mr. 
Crisp; in order to save a scandal he should have advanced 
the paltry sum asked ; it was not a question of ^250,000, 
for at least half this amount had been provided for. In¬ 
deed, the help required probably would not have amounted 


to ^75,000, and Mr. Crisp’s bank was prepared to give 
additional security to fully this amount, so that the whole 
thing is a storm in a tea-cup, and is another argument 
against rewarding the Governor of the Bank of England 
with a peerage, for to put it in the mildest possible manner, 
the quarrel between Mr. Cunliffe and Mr. Crisp show r ed 
great lack of tact on the part of the former. I do not 
think that we have heard the end of this matter. 

The War Loan was over-subscribed, but I am told that 
a good many people applied for more than they 
could afford to take up, and it is quite possible that 
the Bank of England may be called upon to make consider¬ 
able advances. It is satisfactory to find that there were 
100,000 applicants. But we must not plume ourselves too 
much upon the success of the loan. It was really only a 
credit operation, and means simply the transference of 
credits from one bank to another. Of course all loans are 
more or less credit operations and do not entail the pass¬ 
ing of huge sums of money except where the money is 
shipped abroad, and even then it is seldom sent unless 
large orders for goods are given against the money. We 
shall have to find at least another seven hundred millions 
before we can finish the war. If this money is spread 
over three years, the interest that will be paid by other 
nations to Great Britain and the profit accruing to us 
through freight and for payment of goods, will about pay 
the cost of the war, but it will leave Great Britain the 
poorer. For example, if English profits are 300 millions 
a year these profits are usually reinvested in trade and so 
continually fructify. They may double themselves in ten 
years, but with a War Loan the profits cannot be put into 
trade, and they would take thirty years to double them¬ 
selves. That is one reason, quite apart from its destruc¬ 
tiveness, why war is so unprofitable. 

Coats report was disappointing. The dividend is re¬ 
duced to 30 per cent., and the profits have tumbled about 
^'300,000 to ^2,634,388. Therefore the cautious board 
carry forward over a million of undivided profits. They 
add nothing to the various reserves, which to-day stand 
at nearly nine millions as against a capital of ten millions, 
and they do not think it necessary to tell us why the 
profits have fallen. That information will be reserved for 
the meeting. Coats* shares, although an admirable in¬ 
dustrial investment, seem to me fully valued to-day, for 
trade is certain to continue bad as long as the war lasts. 

Another huge combine, The Wall Paper Manufacturers, 
has issued its report. Here also the position is unsatis¬ 
factory. The profit for the year is ^151,499, and the 
utmost that the board feel justified in dividing is the final 
dividend on the preference shares, so that the ordinary 
shareholders have to be satisfied with the interim dividend 
of 2 per cent paid last June. The company is much over¬ 
capitalised, and the position of the ordinary shareholders 
is not rosy. 

R. and J. Dick, the well-known belting and boot firm, 
made a gross profit of ^67,179. This is not quite so good 
as in the previous year, but for some unknown reason the 
board increased the dividend to 5 per cent. The report 
says that the works are fully occupied with contracts for 
army boots. Dicks* boots are known all over the world, 
and the soldiers that get a Dicks’ boot will be lucky. 

Slaters’ figures show a small falling away, and the divi¬ 
dend is reduced to 6 per cent. The balance-sheet remains 
a very unsatisfactory document with a huge item of good¬ 
will, and once again the auditors are compelled to call 
attention to the fact that they are unable to say what is 
the true value of the company’s investments. I need 
hardly say that I consider Slaters’ ordinary shares highly 
speculative. Raymond Radclyfff. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

“ A CENSURE OF THE CENSORSHIP." 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—While heartily endorsing Sir William Bull’s 
admirable article in the last issue of The Academy, there 
is another aspect of the censorship^question about which I 
would like to say a few words. 1 refer to the publication 
of extracts from soldiers’ letters. It is quite easy to 
understand that the newspapers, debarred from having 
their own war correspondent at the Front, and prevented 
by the threat of legal proceedings from printing legitimate 
information, should catch at anything likely to be of in¬ 
terest to their readers. Yet to the general public how mis¬ 
leading are many of the utterances, faithfully recorded by 
individual soldiers. A soldier in the fighting line can only 
report what he sees around the small area to which he 
is attached; hence we read at the beginning of the 
war that come German prisoners told their English 
captors that they did not in the least know for what they 
were fighting, and that they were surprised to find that 
they were fighting against the English at all. Another 
little band of the enemy, having strayed some distance 
from their base, surrendered to the Allies. They were 
hungry, and therefore came to the conclusion that the 
war would soon be over as Germany was short of food. 
Harmful exaggerations of an almost excusable distorted 
outlook continue to appear. The result is not difficult to 
estimate. If the war is soon to be over, there is little need 
to offer one’s services, argue a very large number who, 
as in the days of their youth, still take the printed word 
as infallible. In the hands of a capable, experienced war- 
correspondent, who would be in touch with headquarters, 
information from individual soldiers would be taken, sifted 
and compared with reports from other sources, so that the 
public would then be sure of having something accurate, 
something stimulating, and something that would awaken 
the many thousands, still wavering or heedless, to the 
need for every eligible man to help those at the Front and 
ensure safetv at home. Yours trulv, Patsy. 

THE MIDDLE CLASS. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—May I suggest that the beginning and the end of 
The Academy this week strike notes for which every man 
and woman of the great middle class ought to thank you. 
In your Notes of the Week you point out that the people 
who are providing the backbone of our new' armies are— 
the middle class; in your correspondence columns “Black 
and White” points out the hardships w hich the publication 
of works like King Albert's Book (he might have added, 
and Queen Mary's Gift Book) do a great wrong to the 
professional worker in literature and art. 

The truth is, sir, the middle class is the long suffering 
class. It comes to the rescue when there is a crisis; it 
is victimised whenever sentiment runs high ; it is not re¬ 
cognised when things arc normal. Birth and property can 
protect themselves reasonably well, and they succeed in 
making a good deal of noise when they are hit unduly ; 
the working man (so called) is fawned upon and utterly 
spoiled, excellent chap though he be, because he has a 
vote and, forsooth, heads must be counted. If this w*ar 
docs not secure more generous consideration for the 
middle class it will at least give the middle class a stronger 
self-consciousness than it has ever had, and to that ex¬ 
tent we may anticipate that something in the nature of a 
political and social revolution will be the result. I am, 
yours truly, One of Them. 

Nov. 30, 1914. 


Macmillan’s Books for Presents. 

By the Late LORD ROBERTS t 

Forty-one Years in India: from 
Subaltern to Commander-in-CKief. 

Popular Edition. With 44 Illustrations. Extra crown 
8vo, 6s. _ 


Life of Lord Avebury. 

By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. With Portrmit* »nd 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 

Ths Glob* : " Extremely well written, with a fine judgment alike of 
the versatile activities of its subject and of the phases of his work 
most likely 10 interest and instruct.” _____ 


The City of Dancing Dervishes, 

and other Sketches and Studies from the Near Cast. 

By HAKRY CHARLES LUKACH, Author of “The 
Fringe of the East," Stc. Illustrated. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SERVICE 
KIPLING. 

In 26 Dainty i6mo volumes, printed in an old-style type 
designed after an old Venetian model and known as the 
Dolphin Type. Bound in Blue Cloth. 2t. 6d. net per 
volume. 

Plain Tales from the Hills. 2 vols. 

Soldiers Three. 2 vols. 

Wee Willie Winkie. 2 vols. 

From Sea to Sea. 4 voK__ 


AUTHOR S ANNOTATED EDITION. 

The Works of Tennyson. 

With Notes by the Author. Edited with new Memoir by 
HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait. 
Extra crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THOMAS HARDY S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 

Satires of Circumstance. Lyrics 
and Reveries. With Miscellaneous 
Pieces. 

By THOMAS HARDY. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Th* SatuuLay Rtvuw : " There is some of Mr. Hardy’s best verse ia 
this book. 1 * __ 


NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 

The Indian Story Book, 

containing Tales from the Ramayana, the Mababharata, 
and other Early Sources. Retold by RICHARD WIL¬ 
SON. With 16 Coloured Plates and Line Illustrations 
from Drawings by F. C. Pap*. Fcap 4to, 7s. 6d. net 

(Inolk Nook Sims- 

Tk* Scotsman : “ Mr. Wilson’s simple and graceful English carries 
over into our language much of tne charm and fascination of the 
original, and the book is valuable on other groands as affording sn 
insight into the Indian mind as well as into some of the treasures of 
Indian literature.*' 

Deccan Nursery Tales; or, Fairy 
Tales from the South. 

By C. A. KINCAID. C.V.O. With 8 Illustrations in 
Colour by M. V. Dhdrandhar. Pott 4to, 4s. 6d. net. 

Tht Sunday Timts : " These tales will make delightful reading for the 
young people, as Mr. Kincaid has proved in the case of his own son, 
and they will also be very interesting to grown-ups as af real of 
Oriental ways of thought and springs of acti on.”_ 

& 7 g. WELLS S NEW AND AMUSING NOVEL. 

The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman. 

6s. 

The Demi-Gods. 

By JAMES STEPHENS. Author of “The Crock of 
Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Truth: "Into this preposterous extravaganza Mr. Stephens has 
packed so much wit, wisdom, and poetry that it is a delight to read.” 

Incredible Adventures. 

Five Stories by ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Author of 
•• A Prisoner in Fairyland,** &c. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tht I fotld: '"Incredible Adventures' Is amongst the best work 
Mr. Blackwood has ever achieved. ... A book we gladly add to 
our shelf of favourite authors." 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON 

APPLICATION. 

MACMILLAN A CO, LTD., LONDON. 


Published for th- Proprietor by W11. Dawson & Sons, Limited* at Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C. Branches 
in Canada * Toronto, Montreal. Winnipeg: in South Africa: Capetown, Johannesburg, and Durban. 

Printed by Bonnxr & Co., The Chancery Lane Press, 1, 2, and 3, Rolls Passage, London, E.C. 
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U NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Notic* U hereby given, that the Senate will 
shortly proceed to elect Examiners in the following departments for the year 
1023-16. 

A-FOR EXAMINATIONS ABOVE THE MATRICULATION 
Faculty or arts and Faculty or Scixkcx.— One in Lmtin ; One in History ; 

One in Education ; Two In French ; One in German. 

Faculty or Laws.- One \n Jurisprudence, Roman Law, /Principles of Legislation 
and International Law: One its Equity and Real and Personal Property; One in 
English Constitutional Law and its History and the History of English Law; One 
In Roman Dutch Law. 

Faculty or Music.—One in Music. 

Faculty or Economics. —One in British Constitution ; One in Public Administra¬ 
tion and Finance 

B—FOR THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. FINAL EXAMINATION, 

OR BOTH EXAMINATIONS. 

Faculty or Arts and Faculty or Scisncs.— Two in Mathematics; One or 
possibly two in Philosophy. 

Foil particulari of the remuneration of each Examinership can be obtained on 
application to the Principal. 

Candidates must send in their names to the Principal, with any attestation of 


IfiL-i] Ilf tltflHt] •! mi iUl> trvmf «TML 


mI4.II t ]♦][• 


Kf.VlU IV.Vi 


I V 


BER iQth. (It is particularly desired by the Senate that no application of any kind 
be maae to its individual Members.) 

If testimonials are submitted, three copies at least of each should be sent. 
Original testimonials should not be forwarded in any case. If more than one 
Examinership is applied for, a separate complete application, with copies of 
testimonials, if any, most be forwarded in respect of each. 

University of London, By Order of the Senate, 

South Kensington, S.W. HENRY A. MIERS. 

November, 1914. Principal. 


A N Englishman having considerable knowledge of the Continent, 
and particularly of the French and German languages, would be 
glad to translate from either of these, or to offer his services as inter¬ 
preter either abroad or in England. Terms arranged at interview.— 
F. J. W. M., Academy Office. 2, Breams Buildings, E.C. 


J OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING for LADIES. 

Rapid, systematic coaching. Six months 1 course from any date. 
Excellent introductions given. Telephone or write, the TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton Street, W. 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately done. tod. per 1,000 
words. Specimens and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


B ARGAINS IN BOOKS- —Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 
vols., half calf, gilt, fine set, ^12 12s. ; Hamilton’s Parodies, 6 
vols., £2 10s. ; Lea’s Sacerdotal Celibacy, 2 vols., 6s. 6d.; Waite’s 
Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, 2 vols., 16s. ; Arthur Symons’ 
Romantic Movement in English Poetry; William Blake, First Edi¬ 
tions, 5s. 6d. each ; Bismarck : The Man and The Statesman, 2 vols., 
new, 32s., for 6s. ; Aldington’s trans. Golden Ass of Apullius, 
6s. 6d. Thackeray’s Centenary Biographical Edition, 26 vols., jj£6 6s. ; 
Symonds Problem in Modem and Greek Ethics, 2 vols., £$ 10s.; 
Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s.; Morrison Painters of Japan, 
a vols., £2 10s. j Leland’g Gypsy Sorcery and Fortune Telling, 1891, 
30s. ; Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, 1912, 
gas. ; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, large paper, illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. ; 
Porter’s Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., ^3 3s. ; Burton’s Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, £vj 17s.; Gould’s History Freemasonry, 
3 thick vols., morocco binding, £2 2s., cost £6 6s. ; Habershon 
Records of Old London, Vanished and Vanishing, coloured plates, 
folio, £2 2s. ; Walpole’s Letters, large paper, 16 vols., 

£7 10s. ; Oscar Wilde, by L. E. Ingleby, 12s. 6d., for 4s. 6d. ; 
Ditchfield Vanishing England, 15s., for 6s. 6d.; Landor’s Lhasa, 2 
vols., new, 42s., for 149. ; Spenser's Faerie Queene, 2 vols., Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, £3 13s. 6 d., for 32s. Will take any good 
books in exchange for above.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


BOOKS (Old or New). 

If you want to Sell, Buy or Exchange, write to :— 

Thomas Thorp, 93 St. Martin’s Lane, London, V.C. 

WHY PAY RENT ? 

The CITY LIFE SCHEME enables Policyholders 
to reap the benefit f their investment daring their own 
lifetime, and in the event of premature death to leave 
their legal representatives in possession of a house of 
their own free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 
Particulars post free. 

Good Prospects for Active Agents. 


THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 

M. GREGORY. General Manager. 
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« There is no War Party in Germany, nor hai 
there ever been/' mays the Crown Prince. 

The beet answer to the Crown Prince is 

BRITAIN AS 
GERMANY’S VASSAL 

BY 

GENERAL FRIEDRICH VON BERNHARDI 

Translated by J. ELL15 BARKER. 

NOV READY, 2/- net. Cloth, 2/6 net. 

14 Simply palpitates with Anglophobia ."— Observer. 

•' This amazing expose of German aims ."— Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“ A warning to England. . . . ought to be circulated is 
thousands throughout the country ."— Yorkshire Post. 


COMMERCIAL LAW 
IN WAR TIME. 

By A. F. CLEMENTS, Barrister-at-Law, 

AND 

H. G. WATERSON, Solicitor of the Supreme Court. 

2s. 6d. net. 

An Indispensable Guide to business transactions. 


LONDON: 

WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD.. ROLLS HOUSE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS. E.C. 


The Academy 

contained :— 

OCTOBER ic th: 

THE WORLD’S DEADLY NIGHTSHADE. 

An Open Letter to 

F.-M. EARL ROBERTS, K.G., Y.C. 
ARMIES AND THEIR SECRETS. 

NOVEMBER 14 th: 

An Open Letter to GENERAL BOTHA. 

Special Article: 

THE GHOST OF BISMARCK. 

NOVEMBER 21st : 

THE YORKSHIRE TRIPLICE : 
YORK, LEEDS, SHEFFIELD. 

Facsimile Letter from LORD ROBERTS. 
THE MISNOMER OF “ ROYAL” AUCTION. 

NOVEMBER 28 th: 

A CENSURE OF THE CENSORSHIP. 

By Sir William Bull, M.P. 

AN OPEN LETTER TO LORD HALDANE. 
THE LYRIC POETRY OF A 
PEASANT PEOPLE. 
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Notes of the Week 

The War 

R. BETHMANN HOLLWEG has suc¬ 
ceeded in convincing the Reichstag and Ger¬ 
many that Great Britain is responsible for 
the war. If England had only consented to tell Russia, 
France and Belgium in unmistakable terms that she 
would not participate it seems pretty obvious Germany 
would have had no cause of complaint against her. 
England’s wickedness is in precise proportion to her 
success in preventing the German army at Mons and 
Ypres from sweeping on to its goal. That Germany 
will make England pay for this as and when Germany 
is in a position to do so we need not doubt. For the 
moment events do not favour Germany’s punitive de- 
signs. The British, French and Belgian forces are 
gaining ground yard by yard, and if the process is 
slow it seems absolutely sure. Germany is finding it 
day by day more difficult to carry out her undertaking 
to hold what she has captured. She has rejoiced in¬ 
ordinately over her occupation of Lodz, but apparently 
she has retaken the town only because Russia, stragetic- 
ally, finds it to her advantage not to hold it. German 
reports flatly contradict Russian, but we prefer to be¬ 
lieve Russia. The Kaiser is graciously pleased to offer 
favourable terms to South Africa if the Union will 
abandon hostilities, but the Union is getting on quite 
well without Germany’s good will. With de Wet a 
prisoner and Beyers drowned in the Vaal in his efforts 
to escape capture, the back of the rebellion is broken, 
and General Botha is free to deal with the German in¬ 
cursion as best suits the interests of South Africa and 
the Empire. 

King George at the Front 

The King’s visit to the front has had an effect on 
the troops which will make their hardest tasks easier: 
it has also cemented international relationships in a 
way that even the war itself might fail to do. His 
Majesty just went about among the different Army 
Corps in the most informal and sympathetically in- 
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terested way, talking to the men fresh from the trenches 
as freely as he talked to General French or General 
Joffre. He discussed the situation with King Albert 
in that comer of Belgian soil which the Germans have 
never yet succeeded in over-running. There is no doubt 
the visit was a masterly stroke: as one observer says, 
in a war where deeds of heroism necessarily do not 
command the public attention they merit, it has given 
the men assurance that they are not forgotten. The 
last occasion on which a British sovereign was in the 
field, we are reminded, was 171 years ago. If some of 
our historians will look into the feat George II accom* 
plished on that occasion they will find that he saved 
his army from annihilation: of equally happy augury 
should be the visit of George V. Haply it may come 
to be known as marking the eve of triumph for an 
army which had already accomplished marvels against 
heavy odds. 

Scaremongers and Others 

A very pretty quarrel from one point of view, a rather 
undignified washing of professional linen in public from 
another point of view, is the war declared by the Daily 
News on the Daily Mail . It all arises out of an in¬ 
dustrious pamphlet called “The Scaremongers,’’ which 
is intended to prove that the Daily Mail issued warn¬ 
ings of Germany’s real intentions while the Daily News 
and other pacifist organs bull-dozed the public. Mr. 
A. G. Gardiner thereupon writes a letter to Lord North- 
cliffe in the Daily News with the object of making the 
world realise what a wicked journal the Daily Mail 
really is. From the physical and moral heights of 
Bouverie Street Carmelite House is bombarded in a 
way that will certainly induce wonder in Carmelite 
House whether the spirit of the War Lord has not 
passed into the gentle person of the Editor of the Daily 
News. The fact that the Daily Mail or Evening News 
once said nice things of the Kaiser only serves to show 
that there is a spirit of sweet reasonableness about Lord 
Northcliffe or his editors after all. The fact that the 
Daily News did its best to prevent Great Britain from 
honouring its bond by taking part in the war does not 
show anything of the kind. Meantime, everyone seems 
to be reading “The Scaremongers.” 

Air or Airs 7 

Should there not be a territorial air as well as terri¬ 
torial waters? France and Great Britain have apolo¬ 
gised to Switzerland for sending aeroplanes over Swiss 
territory in order to drop bombs on German Zeppelin 
sheds. At the same time the British Government re¬ 
fuses to admit “the existence of a sovereignty of the 
air.” The Swiss Government reply that as inter¬ 
national law does not recognise any limit to such sove¬ 
reignty it must claim sovereignty to the fullest extent. 
To claim a right to something without limit is surely to 
claim the whole. Swiss concern as to anything affect¬ 
ing the air is at least intelligible. Nature has given her 
a claim in that respect as special as England’s on the 
seas. If territorial air were recognised how would it 
be gauged? From mountain peak or from plain? 
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The Red Cruelty of War 

By Alice and Claude Askew 

[Mr. and Mrs. Askew are in France , personally visiting 
the hospitals and learning by actual contact the 
grim realities of warfare. They send THE 
ACADEMY this intensely human essay from Malo 
under date November 24.—Ed., ACADEMY.] 

OSPITALS have sprung up all over France since 
the great war started, but there is not one 
hospital too many—there could not be. The trains 
arrive at the hospital bases crowded and overcrowded 
with wounded—pale, exhausted-looking men who have 
been enduring the most supreme physical suffering 
during the long jolting journey from the front. A 
hospital train arriving at the base is one of the grimmest 
and most terrible sights on earth. Some of the men 
seem hardly alive as their helpless bodies are lifted 
tenderly enough out of the trucks and passenger com¬ 
partments—they resemble in their blood-stained uni¬ 
forms broken marionettes; other men cry and moan 
aloud in their sharp agony—the scene is often a very 
Inferno. The wounded are usually so brave; some 
are absolutely stoical, and their patience is wonder¬ 
ful as a whole, but the red cruelty of war came home 
to us as we visited hospital after hospital where 
soldiers were being nursed and tended, for the suffer¬ 
ings these men have been called upon to endure are 
frightful—in many cases they forbid description. 

It is no uncommon thing to hear of soldiers who 
have been wounded in as many as eight or ten places. 
Men are often brought into the hospitals whose limbs 
have been literally blown away. Cases of severe 
frost-bite, now that winter has started, are un¬ 
fortunately very frequent; but there is no uglier sight 
than the wounds inflicted on a human body by shrap¬ 
nel. It is a wonder that the doctors and nurses do 
not sicken and faint at their terrible tasks, but the 
soldiers make it as easy for them as they can. Many 
of these brave fellows speak lightly, almost in¬ 
differently, of their severe wounds; their one desire is 
to be patched up and sent back to the front as quickly 
as possible; but some of these men are past mending— 
some only reach the hospitals to die. We came across 
a typical case at Millicent, Duchess of Sutherland’s 
hospital at Malo—such a clean, bright, beautifully 
ordered hospital—the wards made as cheery as possible 
by the help of flowers, the beds exceptionally comfort¬ 
able. A pale, dark-eyed Frenchwoman and her little 
daughter were sitting by the bedside of a big, very 
finely built French soldier, a man with a black beard. 
This was the second time the poor wife had been sent 
for to see her husband in hospital—this was the second 
miraculous recovery that the soldier had made, and 
now the invalid was telling his wife that he should in¬ 
sist, as soon as he got better, on going back to the 
front—risking his life for the third time. 

“ This is the day when we are all called upon to 
make sacrifices,” he cried, his dark eyes flashing, his 
white teeth shining. “ I glory in my scars—in my 
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wounds. I am glad to have bled for France; it is 
my ambition to fight for my country as long as I have 
my limbs left me—it should be every man's ambition.” 

The young wife hung her head and made no 
answer, but we noticed how her grasp tightened on 
her child's wrist. We realised the struggle that must 
be going on in that woman's heart. Twice her hus¬ 
band had come back to her from the very Valley of 
the Shadow of Death—and now he was anxious to be 
back in the fighting line again, and she would have to 
let him go—she would have to spare her man to 
France. 

A German lad was lying in the same ward, a pale, 
fair-haired, blue-eyed young prisoner. The unfor¬ 
tunate youth had suffered terrible injuries; one of his 
arms had been amputated, also his right leg, and a 
shell had destroyed all the toes of his left foot. He 
lay in his bed, very palc-r-very quiet—very resigned— 
touchingly grateful for all the kindnesses he had re¬ 
ceived from English hands. He came from Saxony, 
it appeared, and he had little in common with the 
Prussians. He explained to us—and there was no reason 
to doubt the truth of his words, his obvious sincerity— 
that his regiment had been told at the commencement 
of the war that they were simply being called out for 
manoeuvres. It was not till they were actually under 
fire that they realised that this was real, not mimic 
warfare. 

We condoled with the German over the loss of his 
limbs and he smiled at us—a strange, ineffably patient 
smile. 

“ At all events, I shall not have to fight the English 
again,” he murmured—"the English who have been so 
kind to me. My soldiering days are over.” 

We gave him a few cigarettes, which he accepted 
gratefully, and as we turned away from the poor 
maimed boy's bedside we felt that here indeed lay one 
of the most pitiful victims of the war, a lad who, 
bearing no grudge against the men he was fighting— 
not realising in the least what he was fighting for—had 
been drawn quite ignorantly into a gigantic conflict. 

The men of the allied armies know quite well what 
they are fighting for, though. They are aware that they 
are defending their homes, their wives, their children, 
from a brutal and rapacious invader. They have seen, 
most of them, the evil that has been wrought upon Bel¬ 
gium—they have marched through miles and miles of 
that desolated country. They are not going to let that 
Prussian wave of destruction spread any further if 
they can help it. They have made a living fence of 
their bodies between their homes and the Huns, and 
what fine soldiers they make in consequence—what 
magnificent fighters. 

Up at the Belgian Field Hospital at Furnes—a hos¬ 
pital that was once a college—they have a tale to tell 
about a young French soldier who was brought in a 
week ago so severely injured that his leg had to be 
amputated at once. The operation was performed in 
the theatre under the light cast by a few oil lamps. 
Whilst the patient was recovering from the effects of 
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the anaesthetic he began asking the doctor and the 
dressers if they were his comrades or the enemy. His 
agitation was extreme till he was told that he was safe 
in the Belgian Field Hospital amongst his friends. 
As soon as he heard this a smile lit up the young 
soldier’s face and he gasped out that he was happy, 
quite happy, now that he knew he was with his com¬ 
rades—his allies—that he wanted nothing more—de¬ 
sired nothing more. He died three days later, much to 
the distress of the doctors and nurses who had been 
hoping against hope to pull him through. He was par¬ 
ticularly fine in the manner of his dying. He had been 
lying motionless for some time, seemingly almost gone. 
Just as the breath was leaving his body he aroused 
himself and, making a superhuman effort, sat up in 
bed; then he called out in a loud clear voice, simply 
electrifying the ward: “Vive la France!” The next 
second he dropped back dead. 

We were sorry to leave the Belgian Field Hospital— 
it is an extraordinarily interesting hospital to visit. It 
only contains a hundred beds, but as the wounded are 
conveyed there straight from the battlefield, the cases 
are generally very serious; yet those men who are well 
enough to smoke sit up in bed and puff away at their 
“fags”; their cheerfulness is really wonderful. Oh, 
these wounded soldiers! One could write anecdote 
after anecdote about them—one could fill pages with 
the recital of their sufferings, sufferings heroically 
borne. Their pluck is only equalled by their endur¬ 
ance—their cheerfulness is only surpassed by their 
courage; but they need all the comforts that those at 
home can give them—all the help. 

Wounded men are often brought into the Belgian 
Field Hospital simply caked to their stretchers; their 
clothes have to be cut from them inch by inch, so gifts 
of warm woollen shirts and articles of men’s clothing 
would be most acceptable, also linen sheets, beef or 
chicken essences, patent invalid foods, cases of red 
wine or brandy, chocolate, and cigarettes. Any gifts 
sent for the Belgian Field Hospital should be 
dispatched to the following address: Belgian Field 
Hospital, Field Post Office, Dunkirk, France. 

Gertrude, Lady Decies, would also be very grateful 
for any kind gifts sent direct to her hospital: Station 
Transport Shed for Wounded Soldiers, Dunkirk, 
France. She is in need of flannel shirts, blankets, 
men’s cardigans, morphia, and peroxide of hydrogen. 
Her Station Hospital meets a gigantic need; from 
1,500 to 2,000 cases are sometimes treated there in the 
course of one night. The men are often brought in 


suffering so terribly from gangrene that an immediate 
operation is necessary—in fact, one evening there were 
over twenty operations for gangrene. Lady Decies is 
indefatigable in her attentions at the hospital. She 
works there from eight o’clock in the evening till ten 
o’clock the following morning. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the work that the 
various hospitals are doing, or to say enough in their 
favour. God alone knows what the loss of life would 
be if it were not for these hospitals and for the heroic 
efforts of the men and women who work in them, the 
surgeons, the doctors, the nurses. 

But the hospitals need all the financial support, all 
the help, that we can possibly give them. Only doc¬ 
tors and nurses have the privilege, it is true, of being 
able to go out and work amongst the wounded—tend 
them with their own hands—bind up their grievous 
wounds; but we at home can support the hospitals, can 
keep them going, can supply them with money, with 
necessaries, with comforts. And it is our duty to do 
this, our positive duty, a duty we owe the wounded, 
the men who are fighting for us in their thousands, 
suffering for us, bleeding for us, dying for us. 


The Ger 


II 


an War-Poets of To-day 


By Arthur L. Salmon 


A CENTURY ago, when Germany was battling 
for freedom, her poets were fired with the fierce 
ardour of righteous warfare. Now they are fired by 
a perhaps fiercer ardour for—another war. We re¬ 
member the impassioned lyric outpourings of Korner, 
Arndt, Schenkendorf; we remember how Arndt thanked 
the Almighty for having created iron in the bowels 
of the earth, that there might be weapons; we recall 
how Korner was inspired with his Schwert-lied in a 
lull of battle, just before he fell with sword in hand. 
It was a genuine inspiration then; we need say nothing 
of the inspiration now, except that, however blinded 
and misled, it appears to be equally genuine. We 
are not fighting against poetry or against music or 
against art. Our own poets have been busy singing; 
we must recognise that with German poets also there 
may be passionate patriotism, burning loyalty— 
though, as we think, a blind loyalty to false ideals. 
We must remember that in human nature there is an 
instinct that says, “My country, right or wrong!” 
Further, there is an instinct that cannot believe its 
own country to be wrong. 
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We may well turn aside for a moment from our 
ardent absorption in the most righteous war that 
Britain ever waged, to hear what the enemy is singing 
—what is the lyric note of Germany's war-passion? 
Knowing that the Kaiser himself had ordered the 
prompt extermination of our “contemptible” little 
army, it is extremely interesting to read the following, 
which appeared in a Berlin newspaper some weeks 
since. It is by Hans Maurer: — 

Hurrah! John Bull jat last is here; 

He’s cross’d the rolling tide. 

His vassals flock from far and near, 

Rubbing their hands with pride. 

The Belgians shout, the Frenchmen crow, 

From every side they haste; 

And if he robs a friend or two 
He does it in good taste. 

They rage in vain, for loud and clear 
Rings out the German cry : 

44 Thank God, the Englishman is here; 

Now smite him hip and thigh.” 

This is not great poetically—and the translation must 
be pardoned for not rendering it more so; but we can 
conceive its popularity and the proud exultation that 
has anticipated its fulfilment. There is far finer art, 
a touch of grim poetic power, in the realism of a little 
poem entitled “The Zeppelin,” which was published 
in Berlin on the last day of August: — 

The day is done. 

In the grey twilight 
Still stands one fort 
That will not be silenced. 

The wind awakes, 

The vapours roll aside; 

From the clouds 
Appears a Zeppelin. 

Its steel-grey 

Turns crimson in the sunset. 

In its blood-red envelope 
Destroying Death draws nigh. 

A swarm of bullets 
Hums towards it. 

It quivers and lays its course 
To the forts. 

Now it descends, 

Grown suddenly to huge size, 

And deals the death-low 
To its victims. 

A star peeps forth— 

The summer night steals on ; 

The last of all the forts 
Is silent. 

We need not be too patriotic for admiration. Even 
veiled in translation, the lines have beauty and Hie 
suggestiveness of a great reserve. Whatever be the 
outcome of the war, that poem will not be forgotten; 
it will take its place among the future poetry of air¬ 


craft. But there is another, so bitter in its hatred 
that one almost shrinks from quoting it, yet perhaps 
finer still as sheer poetry, and more luridly evincing 
the deep emotion of a deceived patriotism. The venom 
of its hate-lust is directed against one whom we know 
to stand among the most high-minded of our country’s 
statesmen. The verses are named “ The Apparition,” 
and have been translated admirably by Professor Scott, 
of Michigan University: — 

A sombre vision comes to me : 

A cliff—a beach where breakers rave— 

A sandy shore, a laden sea— 

And by the sea an open grave. 

And round the grave a thousand hands— 

The hands of children, hands of wives— 

Sift carelessly the yellow sands— 

Each handful is a thousand lives. 

And myriad voices fill the air: 

“ O tolling sexton, lone and sad, 

O man of death, what dig you there?” 

” I dig a grave—the times are bad. 

” Your tears are vain—you cannot bound 
This hungry grave that will be fed; 

This trench that runs the whole world round— 

My master needs it for his dead.” 

“And who,” the myriad voices call, 

“ Who is this ruthless master?—say— 

Whose icy breath brings woe to all? ” 

The spectre answers: “Hangman Grey!” 

It is strange to think that, with all his titles to a spot¬ 
less reputation, Sir Edward Grey may be remembered 
by some in the far future through this striking and 
powerful poem discovered in an anthology of German 
verse. The writer's name is Boelitz, and is not 
familiar, at least beyond his own country; but some 
of the most remarkable war-verse of the day has been 
written by Richard Dehmel, a Socialist, widely recog¬ 
nised as one of the strongest of living German poets. 
His “ Sermon to the German People in Time of War ” 
is too long to quote, but it is extraordinary as joining 
the names of Christ and the Virgin, and “ Sabbaoth, 
Lord of hosts,” with the old gods of Teuton and 
Norse folk-lore, Wotan and Thor and Loti. Dehmel 
is thoroughly modernist in his general writings, natu¬ 
ralist and hedonist; but in this poem, really fine m 
its way, he seems to be speaking for those early days 
of Teutonism when the White Christ was still thought 
to contend with the old heathen god-men, and when 
Christian teachings were still in the melting-pot with 
the wildest of pagan superstitions. Of course, we roust 
not suppose that many of these recent lyrics have truly 
gone to the front, side by side with Deutschland uebet 
A lies and Die Wacht am Rhein; but they are some¬ 
thing of a revelation to us of the spirit in which in¬ 
tellectual Germany is following the present terrible 
conflict; and, artistically at least, we may be broad¬ 
minded enough to sympathise. 
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An Open Letter 

to 

Mr George Bernard Shaw 

S IR,—Probably no sillier thing was ever said of the 
English people than that they do not suffer 
fools gladly. They have suffered George Bernard 
Shaw so long that I have asked myself often whether, 
nobles having dispensed with their jesters and panto¬ 
mime being no longer dependent upon the clown, the 
nation had resolved to institute the office of buffoon 
as part of its own economy. If the nation likes to 
allow a Shaw to cut pseudo-intellectual capers in its 
midst, if it has a taste for what is called paradox 
but is merely evidence of perverted mentality, if it is 
content to be flagellated on account of sins which you, 
the proud Master of Super-nonsense, have alone dis¬ 
covered, there is no reason, provided you keep your 
fooling for the domestic hearth, why you should not 
go on and prosper as the Merry Andrew of that section 
of the people who are not satisfied with the accepted 
canons of Art and Literature. But when larger issues 
are at stake, when the nation is engaged in a life and 
death struggle, the very nature of which you are consti¬ 
tutionally incapable of appreciating, it is another matter. 
Mr. Robert Blatchford, in an article in the Weekly 
Dispatch which does credit alike to his heart and his 
head, has exposed the shallow pretence and intolerable 
impertinence of your brochure entitled “Common Sense 
about the War.” The mere title is an affront to com¬ 
mon sense, that being the sense of which you 
have least. By its publication you have convinced 
no one who had an elementary acquaintance with the 
facts, but you have, as I happen to know, disturbed 
the equanimity of some who never think for them¬ 
selves, and you have given the alien enemy the oppor¬ 
tunity of quoting this outrage on British national 
sentiment as the serious and sober opinion of one 
eminent—save the word !—British publicist. You 
treat all protests as a huge joke, and ask the world 
to believe that you alone have detected the truth. 

Doubtless you will regard this letter of mine as in 
itself a feeble effort at humour; but believe me, if I 
had been in the councils of the Government, the joke 
would have recoiled on your own head. A poor 
wretch of a sentry who tries to keep himself warm in 
these bitter winter conditions by a surreptitious drink 
too many pays a heavy penalty; a spy who may or may 
not have accomplished mischief is shot; but you are 
allowed to travesty the facts of a solemn crisis and 
betray the country without personal risk of any sort. 
You do not even suffer in your own self-respect, because 
obviously your career as the Buffoon-in-Extraordinary 
to the Bored would have been impossible if you had 
not crushed out any such quality at the very beginning. 
A Cunninghame Graham and a John Bums inciting to 
disturbance in Trafalgar Square do time; a George 
Bernard Shaw may write—for once, perhaps, may write 
from conviction—that England is in the wrong, and 
his reward is a new measure of that advertisement 


which all his life he has known so well how to secure. 
It was an unhappy day for England when you dis¬ 
covered that you were gifted with ability to frame 
sentences which convey the idea that you have a pur¬ 
pose to fulfil in this high-strung age. Shock though 
it may be to many good people, I am free to confess 
that I do not think English literature would be one 
sentence the poorer if you had never written a line. A 
paradox may be a thing of beauty and help one’s 
understanding; a phrase which embodies untruth and 
befogs the mind vainly searching for the essential is 
a snare in precise proportion to its neatness and 
epigrammatic form. How many such snares have you 
set with sinister pen ? In your effort to avoid the 
obvious you have unfortunately also avoided the 
worthy. I do not choose to bandy words with you 
over Shakespeare. Doubtless his appropriation by 
German kultur will only have convinced you that you 
are, after all, the greater man. Your superiority to 
Shakespeare as dramatist, poet, and philosopher is 
among the familiar impertinences. But there is one 
analogy I am surprised you have not drawn. Quite 
competent critics have enlarged on the importance of 
the fool in “ King Lear ” to the play : you might con¬ 
ceivably have claimed a like importance for yourself in 
the great drama of our national life in which you have 
elected to play the part. I am of opinion that “ King 
Lear ” would be none the less a work of dramatic 
genius if the fool were eliminated. England might 
survive without its Bemardi Shaw. A Fabian Voltaire 
is an excrescence on the body politic about as service¬ 
able as a Cromwellian wart. 

You have lived up to your ideal of the “ utmost 
levity.” You likened your early case to that of 
Rabelais. To secure a hearing it was necessary for you, 
in your own view, to attain the footing of 4 ‘a privi¬ 
leged lunatic.” You cannot be excused your excesses 
on the ground of mimetic insanity. There is only one 
alternative judgment. “ In this world,” you once 
said, “ if you do not say a thing in an irritating way, 
you may just as well not say it at all, since nobody 
will trouble themselves about anything that does not 
trouble them.” Not, perhaps, a fair specimen of your 
English, but about the only sentence I remember of 
yours which seems to show a nice appreciation of the 
means by which you have secured a hearing. You 
have carried your irritating way to lengths which are 
wholly unpardonable, and, if the Censor had been less 
concerned to restrict publicity of the great things done 
at the front, and more concerned to restrain the activi¬ 
ties of licentiates in language and idea such as your¬ 
self, even at the risk of giving you a greater advertise¬ 
ment than any you have ever had, he would have better 
justified his office. I can only hope that “ Common 
Sense about the War ” will induce revised opinions as 
to the merits of “John Bull’s Other Island,” “Pyg¬ 
malion,” and various other plays and books, the value 
of which has never been understood by 

Yours, etc., 

Carneades, Junior. 
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REVIEWS 

i 

A Great Victorian ! 

By Sir William Bull, M.P. ! 

1 

The Life of Sir John Lubbock , Lord Avebury. By 
Horace G. Hutchinson. Two volumes. (Macmil- ! 
Ian. 30s. net.) 

i 

OU are a marvel/* wrote Lord Rosebery to Sir 
John Lubbock in 1892, and I have thought the 
same ever since I was first introduced as a lad to the 
great banker in the Bank Parlour in Lombard Street in 
1879; and I had the advantage of his friendship to the 
end of his life. i 

People are apt nowadays to sneer at Victorian \ 
thought, feeling and furniture, but I fancy when the J 
great war is over that we shall look with friendlier eyes j 
on the virtues of that time, even if we do not go so far 
as to collect the furniture of the period. Sir John Lub¬ 
bock was a great Victorian. He was intimate with all 
the great men of the middle of the nineteenth century 
—Gladstone, Darwin, Huxley, Kingsley, all wrote to 
him and asked for his opinion or advice on widely 
different subjects. 

Mr. Hutchinson has done his work well, and his 
style is suited to his subject. It is a wonder to me how 
he has managed to compress it all into these two 
volumes, for Sir John Lubbock was literally “a mar¬ 
vel/* Possessed of great wealth, he worked all through i 
his long life far harder than if he had to earn his own j 
living, and I am not exaggerating when I say that I 
firmly believe he got through the work of three indus¬ 
trious men. 

In the first place he began early; his austere father 
took him away from Eton at the age of fourteen and j 
put him into the bank rather than take another partner. ; 
This would have spoiled the education of most men, 
but it did not spoil his, because he went on with his l 
studies both before and after business hours. He rose ! 
at 6.30 throughout his life and parcelled out the day ! 
with niggardly care until he went to bed at 12. I was i 
one of those who benefited by his friendship by copy¬ 
ing some of his tips for some time. 

The last time I saw him was on the Underground. ; 
He got in at Charing Cross and promptly produced a 
book. He gave me his usual kindly smile, but I did 
not speak, as I knew, and he knew I knew, that he j 
hated to be talked to in the train; besides, I was 1 
reading myself. 

He was very curious about himself; like Gladstone, : 
I believe he knew how often you ought to crunch your 
food for mastication before swallowing. Although he 
was not a robust man, he kept systematically in train¬ 
ing to the end of his days. I wonder how many City ! 
men after fifty would regularly run with the beagles : 
before going to town, as he did at Famborough? I 
saw most of him when he was on the L.C.C., which he ; 
greatly helped in its early struggles. I remember hear- j 
ing a story of those days which is characteristic of ' 
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him. He joined a party of the Main Drainage Com¬ 
mittee to visit “Barrow Deeps/* the channel in the 
North Sea where for fifty years the sludge of London 
has been deposited. Somebody had lent the Council¬ 
lors a small steam yacht, and the party spent one if not 
two nights on board. Early on the first morning the 
Committee were alarmed to hear a splash as if a man 
had tumbled overboard. Although it was early spring 
and the water very cold, it was Sir John—who was then 
getting on for sixty—having his morning swim in the 
open sea. 

His life was such a busy one from start to finish 
that it is quite impossible in a short article even to men¬ 
tion all the things in which he took an interest. Perhaps 
it would be best to say he was interested in everything 
that was useful and never wasted time on anything 
that he considered of no utility; for instance, the 
drama did not appeal to him in the least. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s book is necessarily so crammed 
with facts that it is difficult to see the wood for the 
trees; you learn about what he accomplished, but you 
do not get to know the man. This is probably the 
fault of his hero, who was self-contained and reserved 
to a degree. Of a kindly nature, he did many good 
deeds of which even his family never knew, and whilst 
he will be remembered for giving us Bank Holidays and 
starting the early closing movement, he did much for 
the benefit of his fellow men of far greater value in 
science and finance. They are known to few, but they 
will benefit the world to the end of time. He was 
fond of trying original experiments. He believed bees 
were fond of colour, and spread little pieces of coloured 
paper with an equal amount of honey and took minute 
statistics on his lawn of the number of bees which 
patronised the various colours. He patiently tried for 
weeks to make a puppy read, but did not meet with 
much success. On one occasion he wanted to find out 
how much money people carried about in their pockets, 
and decided to make an experiment with the customers 
of his own bank. On a given day all who entered the 
bank between 10 and 4 were politely asked how much 
coin they had in their pockets! I had not known him 
very long then, but I was with a firm who banked with 
Robarts, Lubbock and Co., and went to pay in a very 
large cheque. By a curious coincidence I had left the 
office without a penny in my pocket, and to my shame 
had to confess it, to the great amusement of Sir John, 
who happened to be standing by. 

The list of his sub-titles and distinctions number 
fifty on the title page, and I cannot better or more 
briefly describe the nature of his life than by taking a 
chapter and giving its contents. For instance, Chapter 
XXV is for the year 1892, when he was fifty-eight 
years of age: — 

Battle of the Loans in the L.C.C.—Letters from 
Lord Farrer and Lord Rosebery—Cause of the Ice 
Age—Giving up the L.C.C. Chairmanship—Election 
to “ The Club”—Meeting of Foreign Bondholders— 
Shop Hours Bill—Letter from Professor Tyndall— 
Evidence of Change in the Moon—Address to St. 
Thomas’ Hospital. 
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Here we have Municipal Life, Finance, Geology, Social 
Legislation, Astronomy, and Philanthropy, all in one 
short chapter. At the end of the book is a list of 
thirty of his chief published works. 

He wrote well and easily, and it was quite a Vic¬ 
torian trait for him to compile a list of the 100 best 
books, which aroused great interest at the time, and 
much controversy, and led to the reprinting of some of 
them which the ordinary public had not even heard 
of, much less read. He copied the poet Rogers and 
other distinguished men by giving breakfasts to which 
it was a distinction to be invited. As Lubbock had 
usually been up for three or four hours, he could enjoy 
a good meal, but many men fought shy of “this archaic 
form of hospitality.** Mr. Chamberlain characteristic¬ 
ally explained that he could not converse at breakfast, 
but offered to sit up and chat at any hour; and the 
same objection was felt by Mr. Balfour and others. 
This was another trait of the intensely earnest Vic¬ 
torian, who hoped to combine a good meal with profit¬ 
able conversation. 

I think Mr. Hutchinson is wise in calling the book 
“The Life of Sir John Lubbock.** It was the name he 
was best known by. He succeeded to the baronetcy in 
1865, when he was 31, and was created a peer in 1900 
—thirteen years before his death. He characteristically 
took the title of Avebury from a small estate he had 
bought for the purpose of preserving some cromlechs, 
which he always averred were of greater interest than 
Stonehenge. He died full of years and honours on 
May 25, 1913. Everyone who knew him was the better 
for having met him, and I do not think I can sum up 
his life better than in the graceful tribute at the end of 
the volume: 

Above his grave stands his memorial in stone. His 
living memorial is the imperishable gratitude of 
thousands whose lives have been made less grievous 
by his legislation, and whose souls have been cheered 
and strengthened by the high thoughts which he has 
given to their knowledge. 

The Happy Critic 

Notes on Novelists . By HENRY JAMES. (J. M. Dent 
and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 

IF the English, by their steadiness, their thoroughness, 
and decision, may be deemed peculiarly fit to produce 
great critics, it must still be admitted that there are 
few signs of such eminence to-day. The art of criti¬ 
cism languishes, or is diffused and weakened among 
the channels of the daily papers in brief “ notices ** 
and inadequate “ reviews,** and the essayist becomes 
more and more rare. We welcome, therefore, with 
exceptional pleasure this work of one who combines 
in himself the distinguished critic and the not less dis¬ 
tinguished artist, and to the tale of happy hours which 
Mr. Henry James has given us a few more must now 
be added. 

The essays in this book arc of that pleasant length 
in which the writer can do himself and his subject 
justice; spending his thought freely, Mr. James has 
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none of the fatal fluency of the smaller man, but he 
has an indefinable, irresistible ease and confidence 
which hold us fast. He explains smilingly; he unravels 
with the finest old-time courtesy and patience the 
tangles of motive; he gives us the impression of one 
who moves about a spacious room in the bright fire¬ 
light, with head slightly bent and hands behind his 
back, talking, musing aloud, and ever and anon 
straightening his shoulders to deliver some splendid 
judgment, some calm indisputable decision. Against 
such friendly magic who would rebel ? 

With some of the studies here collected we are 
familiar; there are three on George Sand dated 1897, 
1899, and 1914, and two on Balzac dated 1902 and 
1913. It was to be foreseen that Mr. James would 
include Zola and Flaubert (1902) with his other 
favourite themes; the pages on Gabriele D'Annunzio 
and Matilde Serao, however, will be fresh to many 
readers. They are masterly little analyses, and the 
discussion of the English novelist, with his accepted 
canon of what is “proper,** is intensely entertaining. 
“Proper to what?** asks Mr. James. “He strikes the 
spectator as having with a misplaced humility con¬ 
sented once for all to be admonished as to what he 
shall or shall not 4 mention ’—and to be admonished 
in especial by an authority altogether indefinite.** The 
recent articles in the Times on our newer novelists are 
here reprinted, and thus, with two or three shorter 
essays on R. L. Stevenson, Dumas the Younger, 
Charles Eliot Norton, and a few delicate “ London 
Notes,** the complement of the book is filled. 

There are many passages, of course, which might be 
roughly taken from their context as examples of the 
charm of a sensitive essayist, but we hesitate to loosen 
thus the close pattern of the whole. Sentences, points 
of view, happy phrases, continually delight the reader. 
Meeting Zola in London before the Dreyfus trial, Mr. 
James states that the impression consisted in his 44 fairly 
bristling with the betrayal that nothing whatever had 
happened to him in life but to write 4 Les Rougon- 
Macquart.* It was even, for that matter, almost more 
as if 4 Les Rougon-Macquart * had written him , written 
him as he stood and sat, as he looked and spoke, as 
the long, concentrated, merciless effort had made and 
stamped and left him.*’ And then the turmoil of the 
famous “Affair ** was the act of a man 44 with arrears 
of personal history to make up, the act of a spirit for 
which life, or for which, at any rate, freedom, had 
been too much postponed, treating itself at last to a 
luxury of experience.** The spring was touched—the 
recluse had to break into the world of living, fighting, 
defending; but what a picture it is! 

“The great feast-days of all for the restless critic,** 
says Mr. James, in his introduction to D'Annunzio, 4 ‘are 
those much interspersed occasions of his really meeting 
a 4 case,* as he soon enough learns to call any supremely 
contributive or determinant party to the critical 
question.** Such a feast-day, with the 44 Notes on 
Novelists,** we have had; and for it we give homage 
to its gracious provider. 
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Shorter Notices 

Humour, Sarcasm, and Humanity 

Knowing exactly where to place his finger on the 
weak spots of fashionable society, Mr. Stephen Leacock 
has produced in “Arcadian Adventures with the Idle 
Rich” (John Lane, 3s. 6d. net) a series of sketches, 
gently satirical in tone. The author possesses good 
taste and keen discrimination, so that although institu¬ 
tions, sacred and secular, are in their turn held up to 
a certain amount of ridicule, even the most sensitive 
member cannot feel aggrieved at the poignant thrusts 
of Mr. Leacock’s lance. The scene is chiefly laid in 
Plutoria Avenue, New York, the Mausoleum Club play¬ 
ing an important part in the stories. “The Wizard of 
Finance” is a pathetic account of a millionaire who— 
for a time—could not lose his money, but the most 
subtle and insinuating one of them all is “The Rival 
Churches” and its sequel “The Rev. Uttermost Dum- 
farthing,” although “The Fight for Clean Govern¬ 
ment” runs the other two very close in humour and sar¬ 
casm. Mr. Leacock does not give us many books com¬ 
pared with the output of other writers, but when they 
come they are worth reading, and testify to painstak¬ 
ing, although not laboured, efforts of the author. 

A Competent Critic 

A little set of delicate essays that might easily be 
overlooked in this busy season is “A Book of Prefer¬ 
ences in Literature,” by Eugene Mason (Wilson, 
Queen Street, Cheapside, 3s. 6d.). Mr. Mason is known 
as a student, as a writer of taste and judgment whose 
work makes a difference to some of us in quiet, thought¬ 
ful hours; but his circle should be increased. In this 
collection he touches upon Francis Thompson, Walter 
Pater, Yeats, Kipling, de Heredia, and others, always 
with knowledge, charm, and a sense of style. That 
he came into personal contact with some of whom he 
writes might have been a drawback, a temptation to 
enlarge upon triviliaties; but Mr. Mason shows no such 
weakness. His essay on “ Two Christian Poets ” 
(Christina Rossetti and Paul Verlaine) pleases us most 
of all—possibly because of its clever and daring con¬ 
trast, justified by a critical competence which at times 
brings a smile of sheer enjoyment—as when he tells us 
that Verlaine “never lost his faith; it was simply mis¬ 
laid.” We recommend this volume to such readers as 
may care for good, clear, and sound work in a field 
which is too often entered by unintelligent and cloudy- 
brained enthusiasts. 

The Watcher* ol the Sea 

Almost everyone is now well acquainted with the 
useful, willing, and steady work done by the young 
lads who at the instigation of General Baden-Powell 
have been formed into companies, and after a certain 
amount of discipline hold themselves ready to go 
wherever they may be called. Perhaps, however, in 
the minds of many people the movement is connected 
more particularly with the land—messages to be taken, 
first aid rendered, and slight military duties carried 
out. In two very good books, "Sons of the Sea,” by 
Christopher Beck (C. Arthur Pearson, 2s. 6d.), and 
“ Sea Scouts of the Petrel ,” by P. F. Westerman (A. 
and C. Black, 3s. 6d.), we read, in the form of stories, 
of the excellent work accomplished by these young 
lads at sea as well as on land. The small heroes 
prove to their friends how much they are willing to 
sacrifice for a comrade or for anyone needing their 


help, and, as may be readily imagined, daring deeds 
are not lacking in either narrative. It would have 
been an advantage if some of the illustrations in the 
latter book could have been a little more toned. They 
would have made the story more realistic, and certainly 
added to the artistic merit of the whole. 

The Pari* Nightmare 

Mr. Ernest Alfred Vizetelly has been fortunate in 
the occasion of the publication of his further recollec¬ 
tions of the dark days of 1871. In “My Adventures in 
the Commune” (Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d. net) 
he takes up the story at the point at which he left it in 
“My Days of Adventure.” It is a very vivid narrative 
of the nightmare which followed the German triumph 
round Paris, and thousands who are now taking a 
lively interest in the Franco-Prussian War and all that 
it meant to France and Europe, will heartily welcome 
this volume both for the information it contains and 
the excellent manner in which it is presented. Nemesis 
followed the excesses committed under the Red Flag 
as surely as the Commune followed the defeat of the 
army carrying the Tricolour. To quote Mr. Vize¬ 
telly's own words, “the Commune is seen casting 
priests, journalists and others into prison as hostages, 
raiding convents, turning churches into public clubs, 
demolishing the Vend6me Column and Thiers’s private 
residence, requisitioning money of the Bank of France 
and provisions from tradesfolk under threat of pillage, 
enrolling unwilling men in its forces,” indeed, per¬ 
petrating every horror and wrong which the German 
to-day seems keen to emulate. Mr. Vizetelly is not 
surprised at the atrocities committed by the Germans 
in Belgium and France. “I have always held that 
under a German one usually finds a savage.” The 
Germans, in his opinion, have gone back, so far as 
humanity is concerned, since 1870. With this emphatic 
verdict in mind it is curious and suggestive to learn 
that if Bismarck had shown less consideration for 
French feeling after the fall of Paris, the Commune 
might never have secured the upper hand. He wished 
to disarm the National Guards, but gave way to the 
objections of Jules Favre. “The National Guards re¬ 
tained their arms. This did not actually cause the 
rising of the Commune, but it rendered it possible.” 
The illustrations enhance materially the interest of this 
admirable history. 

For Country Lovers 

A little handbook of great value to all who take 
country rambles, even in winter, is “ Birds, Trees, and 
Wild Flowers” (Holden and Hardingham, 2s. 6d.). 
Most of us “ love the country,” but few of us know 
the names of the various trees and blossoms of the 
lanes and fields, while when we have pointed out 
sparrow, thrush, and robin our bird-lore is exhausted. 
This volume, which has over two hundred illustrations, 
is a splendid companion, and will go easily into the 
coat pocket; the arrangement of its information is 
excellent, and it is not too technically written although 
in each case the Latin designation is given. Birds, for 
example, are grouped according to the colour of their 
plumage, which is an improvement on the usual classi¬ 
fication in orders and families. The authors, Mr. 
Walter M. Gallichan, Mr. Forster Robson, and Col. 
Mackenzie, have done their work thoroughly, and it 
is obvious to the reader that the knowledge of experts 
in each department is constantly employed for his 
benefit. 
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Large Pages for Small Fingers 

Three Annuals 

E QUAL in price, uniform in quality, and of the 
same attractive appearance, Messrs. Ward, Lock 
and Co.’s '‘Wonder Book,” Messrs. Raphael Tuck and 
Sons’ “Father Tuck’s Annual,” and Messrs. Blackie’s 
“Children’s Annual,” are all good value for the cost 
—3s. 6d. Stories, verse, and countless illustrations 
render each book a tempting bait, the difficulty being 
tc choose when all have so much to recommend them. 
Some Small Dogs and Others 

Mr. Walter Emanuel evidently believes in training the 
young to cultivate a sense of humour, in order, pos¬ 
sibly, that the first page of Punch shall be fully appre¬ 
ciated when toy-books no longer satisfy the expanded 
mind. Hence “The Dog Who Wasn’t What He 
Thought He Was,” illustrated extremely well by Cecil 
Aldin (Raphael Tuck and Sons, 3s. 6d. net). The 
author’s sly humour peeps out in the diary of a mon¬ 
grel whose high idea of his own value was rudely 
shaken when the vet. announced to his master that his 
exact monetary value was twopence-ha If penny. 

Messrs. Dean and Sons send “The Big Animal 
Book” and “Beautiful Beasts,” two shilling editions 
with pictures of so large a dimension that in the case of 
domestic pets they are more than life-size. From the 
same firm, and at the same price, come “Pussy” and 
“Rover.” These books have fluffy covers with alter¬ 
nate pictures coloured and plain, the latter very suitable 
for painting. “Old Friends A B C,” with boarded 
leaves (Dean and Son, is.) should resist the persistent 
fidgeting of little fingers for some time. 

Rhymes, the War and Engines 

Another boarded book is “Mother Goose Rhymes” 
(Dean and Son, is.), with pictures of yellow-haired 
lassies and ginger-haired lads. “The Child’s ABC 
of the War ” (George Allen and Unwin, is. net.) is a 
very good, up-to-date little booklet, and should have a 
large sale. If some of the portraits are not quite true 
to life, the backgrounds and the idea of each picture 
are excellent. The title, “Dot’s Picture Book” (Dean 
and Son, 2s.), must not mislead a purchaser with re¬ 
gard to the contents, for most of the pictures repre¬ 
sent engines, trains, bicycles, and many things dear to 
the mechanical bov’s heart. The book is another of 
the cotton cloth series. “A Railway Book for Girls 
and Boys” and “Tubbie and Toddie in the Country” 
(Dean and Son, 6d. each) consist entirely of pictures, 
both instructive and amusing. 

Some Pocket Fun 

Six small books, about four inches by five, “All 
About Tommy Fuzbuz” and “All About Miss Moppie- 
topp” (Dean and Son, 6^d. each), “Puss in Boots and 
The Forty Thieves,” “The Sleeping Beauty and Blue 
Beard,” “The Three Bears and Mother Hubbard,” and 
“Perez the Mouse” (John Lane, is. each), two in 
prose and four in verse, contain some very charmingly 
coloured illustrations, and will be quite suitable for the 
young miss to carry in her muff when she goes for a 
walk. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 

THE OIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 

BAHRACK ROOM BALLADS. I DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. 
THE SEVEN 8EA8. 1 THE FIVE NATIONS. 

Each volume Crown 8vo, St,; F'cap. 8vo, Leather, 5 t. net; 

Cloth 4 «. 6d. net. 

Also THE SBRVIGB EDITION, each volume in two parts, 

2 i 6d. net each. 


A OIFT OF BEAUTY. 

RECESSIONAL. By Rudy&rd Kipling. Illumi¬ 

nated by Henrietta Wright, Crown 4to, la. net. 

A OIFT OF FINE VERSE. 

Selected Poems of Franois Thompson. With a 

Biographical Note by Wilfrid Meynell. With a Portrait 
in Photogravure. F'cap. 8vo, gilt top, 8a. net. 

THE GIFT OF A SPLENDID BOOK. 
THE PRICE OF LOYE. By Arnold Bennett, 

Author of •• Clayhanger." Crown 8vo, 6s. Third Edition. 

A OIFT OF CHARM. 

LANDMARKS. By E. Y. Lucas. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Second Edition. 


MR. LUCAS’S OIFT FOR WANDERERS. 


A WANDERER IN YENICE. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. 

A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. 


Just Out. 
15th Edition. 
i6th Edition, 
lath Edition. 
6th Edition. 


Each volnme Illustrated in Colour. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


QIFTS FOR CHILDREN. 

THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By Kenneth 

Grahame. With 8 Illustrations in Colour. Wide Crown 
8vo, 7 b. 6 d. net. 

A CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. By Mabel 

Dearmar. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by E. 
FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo. la. 6d. net. 

A CHILD’S GUIDE TO LONDON. By A. A. 

Methley, F.R.Q.8. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Sa. 6d. net. 


A OIFT OF THE UNSEEN. 

THE UNKNOWN GUEST. By Manrioe Maeter¬ 
linck. Translated by Alexandeb Teixrira oa Mattos. 
Crown 8vo. 8 a. net. 

A OIFT OF REAL ROMANCE. 

A SYRUP OF THE BEES. By F. W. BAIN. 

With a Frontispiece. F'cap. 410. 8 a. net.; also F'cap 8vo, 
Sa. 6d. net. 

A OIFT FOR A SAILOR. 


THE MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES 

BERESFORD. Two volumes. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 

Second Edition. 

O/FTS FOR ENEMIES OF THE KAISER, 
SWOLLEN - HEADED WILLIAM. A War 

44 Struwwelpeter.’’ By E. Y. Luoaa and George Morrow. 

Crown 4to. Is. net. Fiftieth Thousand. 

REMEMBER LOUVAIN. A Little Book of Liberty 

and War. Selected by E. Y. Lucas. F'cap 8vo. Is. net. 
METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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Fiction 

HE king to be honoured in “ Honour the King,” 
by Helen Mary Keynes (Chatto and Windus, 
6s.), is that ill-fated White Majesty whose head was 
removed at Whitehall by the Praise-God-Barebones 
clique in 1649. But despite a full share of the en¬ 
thusiasm natural to a writer of romance, Miss Keynes 
fails to justify her title by presenting the sovereign in 
such a light as would command the love and respect 
of his subjects. The reason for this may be that in 
the story Charles figures only as a secondary character, 
the author preferring to recount the adventures during 
the four years’ Civil War of a young officer who in a 
slight degree is modelled on the dashing Prince Rupert 
of history. No doubt there were many at that period 
who fought and died for their king, but far more of 
the Cavaliers drew the sword in the cause of self- 
interest and ambition, and so, we imagine, did a 
goodly proportion of the Roundheads. The hero, 
Luscombe, however, was whole-heartedly a “ king’s 
man,” and his reward was such as might be 
expected from a selfish and a vacillating monarch of 
the Stuart type. The love passages between him and 
fair Mistress Sophie fill many pages. We must say, 
however, that we prefer the fighting to the philander¬ 
ing; the latter scarcely succeeds in stirring the reader’s 
heart. On the other hand, the author has written a 
vivid description of the last siege and assault of 
Bristol, which shows that she has studied the period. 
But she should not have introduced turnpike roads 
and toll-gates on the way to Oxford, for at that time 
highways were maintained by parish and statute 
labour. The first Turnpike Act was not until 1653, 
and it was another hundred years before the system 
came into extensive use. We do not know whether it 
was characteristic of the times, but Miss Keynes’ pup¬ 
pets have an irritating way of “shrugging” almost 
every time they are addressed. 

In “ But She Meant Well” (John Lane, 6s.) Mr. 
William Caine introduces us to a delightful little miss 
of five, who is continually getting into mischief 
through the best of intentions. The offspring of a 
cook-general and a member of the force, she is born 
with a quite natural craving to help others, and it is 
no fault of hers that her precocious efforts in this direc¬ 
tion end disastrously, and often entail spanking. At 
last, whooping-cough puts a term to her juvenile 
activities, but these are so amusingly placed before us 
that we sincerely wish her a speedy recovery. “ But 
She Meant Well ” is decidedly not a book for children. 
It is for grown-ups only, and should be kept carefully 
under lock and key, for youngsters are notoriously 
imitative, and they might seek to emulate Hannah and 
bring topsy-turvydom into the happy home. 

Mrs. Henrietta Goldie tells a charming story in “The 
Veiled Life” (Wm. Heinemann, 6s.). It is the career 
of Laura Smith, a country girl who comes to town and 
enters service, as of old—a thing which few maidens 
ol her class do now. She makes an unhappy marriage, 
but after her release she encounters her *‘affinity.” 
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Books About Art 

HE only thing that matters about an artist is his 
art. Criticisms and biographies and all m anne r 
of articles may be written about the man, his life and 
his paintings, but in the end they all come back to the 
same thing—his work and its effect upon ourselves. 
Since Vasari set the fashion it has been followed by 
hundreds of lesser men, recently to such an extent that 
the aspersion cast upon our age seems almost justified 
—it is one of criticism and not of creation. Not only 
so, but the tendency has grown to an enormous extent 
to “popularise” everything, from Botticelli to the latest 
invention of domestic science; to issue tabloid books 
from which the consumer can get a certain amount of 
information without the necessity for any study. In 
art perhaps this is less reprehensible than in science, 
since it is to some extent a personal matter, and much 
less one of law, therefore not so open to the danger 
attending on a little knowledge; also, viewed in the 
light of handy guide-books to the public galleries, 
biographies of painters have a certain specific value. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to exempt them from the 
condemnation of every day making it more fatally 
easy for no man to think for himself. One reason for 
these books is curiosity. It is once more the passion 
of the interviewer, which makes us think we can realise 
a man’s greatness better if we know the colour of his 
hair, or his particular brand of religion, or how many 
children he possesses. Not all the shouting of the 
critics will induce an Englishman to divorce the con¬ 
sideration of ethics from his appreciation of art. We 
love Raphael because of his early death and his 
charm, and think we see them reflected in his sweet¬ 
faced Madonnas, and agree to forget the discrepancy 
between the life of Perugino and the spiritual ecstasy 
of his saints I 

To revert to our first contention—that in our con¬ 
sideration of a painter all that essentially concerns us 
is his art and its meaning to us personally—it must be 
conceded that this no book can make clear to us. It 
was not without purpose that Nature made the soul of 
man, his anima, invisible; it is an allegory applicable 
to all things of real importance—they cannot be 
weighed by the intellect or measured in terms, or trans¬ 
lated into any symbols of speech. Nevertheless, we 
are more intensely conscious of their existence than of 
the tangible things among which we move. So with 
our cognisance of beauty—shall we say of the spirit? 
—which inhabits all great art: it is either there, to be 
wakened into life by some chord of communication 
between ourselves and the master who painted it, or 
it does not exist; no other can show it to us. A picture 
may have a literary interest or an allegorical signifi¬ 
cance, or it may be just a canvas, beautiful in tones 
and half-tones and harmony of colour. These things 
a book can teach us, and it is a great deal, but it brings 
us no nearer to the true significance of art. The curse 
of this present generation has been the abundance of 
everything with which it is provided, excepting time 
for thought. The views of the man in the street and 
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the woman in the suburbs are all ready-made, the very 
revolts and crazes and cults of the would-be originals 
of the day have had very little in them of the true 
spirit of originality; they are as hollow as our modern 
system of education, which has consisted in adding 
layer upon layer of information to a structure built 
without a solid core. We teach without arousing the 
capacity for using knowledge. We have lived in a 
physical and mental world encumbered with a load of 
bric-a-brac that has hidden the value of simple 
things. How far the balance of sane sim¬ 
plicity is going to be restored by the present 
upheaval that is laying bare foundations remains to be 
proved. With the usual inconsequence of human 
nature, we have swung to the other extreme, and this 
present autumn has been remarkable for its dearth of 
publications of any kind but literature connected with 
the war. Now books on other subjects begin to trickle 
in. 

Among them are Messrs. Duckworth’s “Masters of 
Painting” Series. So far, they have published “Botti¬ 
celli” and “Raphael,” with text by Julia Cartwright 
(Mrs. Ady), “G. F. Watts,” by G. K. Chesterton, and 
“Holbein,” by Ford Madox Hueffer. One’s first 
thought on glancing through them is of how much 
water has flowed under the bridge of time since the 
day they were first published, when the philosophy of 
Mr. Chesterton had an altogether up-to-date flavour 
and the criticism of Mr. Hueffer was the last word. 
Nothing has changed more greatly in these days of 
flux and fashion than methods of art criticism, and 
nothing can give more colour than the monographs of 
great masters to the aphorism with which we began— 
that, while the opinions of men are as ephemeral as the 
cut of their coats, nature—and art, which is its mirror, 
are immortal and their quality is unchangeable. Never¬ 
theless, as history or as literature, each of these books 
has a distinct value and charm. Mrs. Cartwright’s 
intimate knowledge of Italy and Italian art always 
stands her in good stead, and makes her a reliable and 
interesting biographer. The Watts of Mr. Chesterton 
is an old friend to many of us, and it is a pleasure to 
re-read that which it was evidently a joy to him to 
write, while he almost escapes from the snare of at¬ 
tempting art criticism in what is so entertaining a docu¬ 
ment on Victorian philosophy and ethics. Mr. 
Hueffer’s Holbein is a singularly comprehensive study 
for a small volume. 

The reproductions in photogravure with which they 
are sumptuously illustrated mark a departure in cheap 
book-making, owing to the introduction of the new 
process by which it is possible to give much better 
reproductions than those printed from the old half¬ 
tone blocks. This new method allows the use of 
rougher paper, and so gives far greater value to the 
photographs, which are permanent as well as beautiful. 
A comparison of these photogravures with the old style 
illustrations will make this far more comprehensible to 
the non-technical mind than any explanations, and will 
bring home to all who see them their fitness for gift- 
books at this particular season. 
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MOTORING 

RS. LANDON, the wife of General Landon, the 
Director of Transport, has undertaken, with the as¬ 
sistance of a military committee, to collect and dispatch 
comforts for the transport drivers—both horse and 
motor—and supply-men of the Army Service Corps at 
the Front, and contributions, either in kind or money, 
are earnestly solicited. Parcels should be addressed 
to the Adjutant, Training Establishment, A.S.C., 
Aldershot, and marked “A.S.C. Comforts,” while 
cheques should be made payable to Mrs. Landon and 
forwarded to the Commandant’s Office, Army Service 
Corps, Training Establishment, Aldershot. Money 
contributions are., of course, to be preferred, as the 
committee, being a military one, is naturally in a 
better position than civilians can possibly be to select 
and purchase the articles most urgently required; but 
where this is not practicable, gifts of warm undercloth¬ 
ing, woollen socks, etc., will be gladly received and 
forwarded. 

Further donations of complete ambulances for the 
Colonial Convoy which has been accepted by the War 
Office for service at the Front have been received by 
Mr. Arthur du Cros, M.P., from Mr. J. V. Rank; the 
General Electric Company; Mr. Cecil Lankester; Dr. 
Arthur Green; Cowal and District, per M. A. J. 
McNeill Reid; and Mr. R. A. Yerburgh, M.P. (second 
ambulance). Cash subscriptions towards the same ob¬ 
ject have also been received from Mr. A. K. Meller 
(^150); and the Commercial Union Assurance Com¬ 
pany (£100). Mr. du Cros is to be congratulated upon 
the striking success of his patriotic efforts. 


The Red Gross Motor Ambulance 

Subscriptions to this fund for presenting a Napier Motor 
Ambulance Car valued at £625 to the Red Cross Society 
are coming in very slowly. We ask our readers to let 
us have a note of sums collected. The £100 guaranteed 
provisionally depends on our receiving the balance of 
^525. So far the amounts received are : 


Provisionally promised . £ 100 0 0 

Miss Margaret Eastwood . 5 5 ° 

E. G. F. S. 4 10 o 


Collected by Mr. F. W. Hingston of Buck- 
hurst Hill, Essex :—F. W. Hingston, 
5s. ; Mrs. Hingston, 5s. ; E. F. F. Hing¬ 
ston, 5s. ; C. D. Coxall, 5s. ; Frank G. 


Foster, 5s. ; H. E. Swann, 5s. 1 10 o 

Bernard Phillips . 3 4 

H. D. S. 3 8 

P. F. Loft . 16 2 \ 

G. H. S. 15 o 

The Queenlettc . 7 6 

Miss M. Smith . 8 6 


IQ 2$ 


Messrs. George Allen and Unwin have presented a 
number of volumes in their special campaign series 
to fourteen military hospitals selected by the Army 
Council, who accepted the gifts “with warm appre¬ 
ciation.” 
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In the Temple of Mammon 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


T HE City remains persistently optimistic. Consider¬ 
ing that business is almost entirely lacking it does 
not require a very shrewd observer to discover the 
reason for this optimism. The City wants to sell its shares, 
and it therefore talks hopefully, under the impression that 
if it continues to chatter about the magnificent prospects 
offered by all the companies large numbers of buyers will 
come along and pay their hard-earned savings in exchange 
for the pieces of paper now in the safes of the various 
stockbrokers. I have again and again advised my readers 
to do nothing of the kind. 

I confess that I give this advice because I believe that 
the war will last a long time. No doubt if we saw a com¬ 
plete collapse of the Germans in the early spring there 
would be a considerable boom in values, though whether 
that boom would last any length of time is perhaps doubt¬ 
ful. But what ground have we for thinking that Germany 
must collapse? As far as I can see, none at all. There 
are three points of wastage : men, food and war material. 
Germany can provide about nine million fighting men; 
all of these are not soldiers, but the bulk of them have been 
trained to discipline and understand how to obey. The 
bulk of them are also brave. We must not think that Ger¬ 
many will continue to fling immense masses of men upon 
entrenched positions. She is not so foolish as that. She 
will learn to economise her fighting forces; therefore, put¬ 
ting the German losses at two millions, there are still 
seven millions left. This army, leaving Austria out of 
the question, is quite enough to continue the war for 
another three years, and perhaps very much longer. As 
regards food, it is well known that Germany produces 
about two-thirds of her supplies within her own borders. 
The most stringent economy is now being observed, and 
we must take it that Germany will be able to feed herself 
for an indefinite period, not luxuriously, but well enough 
for all practical purposes. The question of war material is 
perhaps the most satisfactory from our point of view. 
Copper largely enters into the calculation, and we can 
certainly stop all supplies of new copper from entering 
the country. But we cannot stop Norway and Sw r eden 
exporting copper, and we cannot prevent Germany from 
using up old copper. 1 he metal is practically indestruc¬ 
tible, and as soon as a copper famine comes upon Germany 
we may be certain that the methodical Teuton will make 
arrangements for saving every bit and sending it back 
to the works to be remade. Also, it is probable that cart¬ 
ridge cases will be made of some other material. With re¬ 
gard to the manufacture of explosives, the German chemist 
may conceivably discover new raw material to take the 
place of chemicals hitherto imported. It is not safe to 
count upon Germany finding a difficulty in regard to 
war material. 

1 hose who declare that the war must end quickly do 
not realise that if Germany collapses and makes peace she 
will be in the position of a burglar caught red-handed, 
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and that if she is let off with an easy fine none of the 
rations will dare to reduce their armaments because they 
will feel what she has done once she will do again. A 
quick collapse of the war also presupposes an extra¬ 
ordinary cowardice on the part of the Germans. Now the 
German nation may be utterly brutal, but brutality is 
often allied with courage. The German diplomatist is 
stupid, more stupid than anyone could have believed a 
diplomatist to be, but it is hardly likely that he will make 
an immediate peace, which would involve the continuation, 
of a European league against his country. The only last¬ 
ing peace that can be made is one that will prevent Ger¬ 
many from attacking Europe for a long time to come. It 
is extremely disagreeable to have to argue in favour of a 
long war, but we had much better face the facts and 
arrange our plans accordingly. It is well known that 
Lord Kitchener considers the war will last three years, 
and all the responsible members of the Government agree 
with him. Therefore, the whole weight of evidence is 
against the City. 

The position in America is gradually clearing, and it is 
now said that Wall Street will re-open to general business 

almost immediatelv. But those Continental holders of 

* 

American securities who think that they will be able to 
unload on the Yankees make a great mistake. They will 
be able to do nothing of the sort. General trade in the 
United States is still very bad. I hear serious stories in 
regard to the International Mercantile Marine, and a com¬ 
plete collapse of that grossly over-capitalised concern is 
prophesied. English people are only interested in the 
bonds, and these I advise should be sold without delay. 

The Peruvian Corporation report is now out, but the 
figures, of course, only relate to the year ending June 30. 
The railways have done well, and the profit on the whole 
business for the year is ^409,543. The net profit for the 
year is ^247,500, and this would have enabled the board 
to pay the same dividend on the preference as last year, 
namely, 2\. But the directors, in view of the total col¬ 
lapse of trade in Peru, have cautiously distributed one per 
cent., and carry forward only ^150,000. Gamblers who 
purchased Peru prefs. under the impression that the 
scheme so long talked about would be carried through have 
lost their money. It may be years before the stock ever 
goes back to its old value, and it is quite likely that a 
further reduction of dividend on the preference will be 
made next year. 

The P. and O. cannot, of course, equal their last year’s 
wonderful record, but on the whole the gross profit of 
^3,455,604 compares very favourably with normal years, 
so much so that the deferred dividend of 15 per cent, is 
once again paid. It is most unlikely that this splendid 
distribution will be repeated for 1915, for the directors 
are not optimistic in regard to the future. They say it 
is impossible to adopt a sanguine attitude, and that they 
only pay the dividend because of their magnificent reserve 
funds. The financial position of the company is certainly 
superlatively strong ; cash and investments total over 2$ 
millions, and the magnificent fleet stands in the books at a 
little over 3J millions. It is certainly worth double that 
figure. 

Two excellent brewery reports are issued this week, 

J. W. Cameron and Company, who have made ^85,000 
profit and once again pay the usual dividend, and the 
Hull Brewery Company, w'hich has made ^58,000 profit 
and again pays 11 per cent, and 5s. bonus. It is a curious 
thing that Sir John Ellerman, who is a Hull man, should 
be chairman of the West Hartlepool Brew r ery, but not on 
the board of the Hull Brewery. The debentures in both 
companies may be classed as gilt-edged brewerv secu¬ 
rities. Raymond Radclyffe. 
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CORRESPON DEN CE 

A COMMON SOLDIER? 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In Shakespeare’s First Folio the following passage 
reads : 

“And be not jealous on me, gentle Brutus, 

Were I a common laughter , or did use 
To stall with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester,* if you know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 

And after scandal turn; or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous.” 

Julius Ccesar, I, ii, 70. 

The phrase “common laughter” was emended by Rowe 
on grammatical grounds to “common laugher,” a change 
which has been adopted by the majority of Shakespearean 
editors. Craik and other commentators cited by Furness 
in his Variorum edition nevertheless defend “laughter” 
on the ground that the word is here used in the now 
obsolete sense of “laughing-stock,” and because the line 
gains support from what Cassius says at IV, iii, 126: 

‘‘Hath Cassius liv’d 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus 
When grief and blood ill-temper*d vexeth him?” 

But the Oxford Dictionary has so far discovered no such 
archaic use of the word in question; so that of the two 
words, “laugher” is much the preferable. Other emenda¬ 
tions proposed have been “lauder,” “lover,” and 
“talker,” none of which appears to be entirely consonant 
to the sense of the context. In attempting to elucidate 
the meaning of this oft-debated speech it should be borne 
in mind that the epithet, “jealous,” does not here imply 
envy, but merely connotes suspicion, or mistrust, an obso¬ 
lete use of the word noted in Schmidt’s Shakespeare- 
lexicon, and which occurs again in the same sense later 
on : “That you do love me, I am nothing jealous” (t.e., 
doubtful). 

If we now turn to North’s version of Amyot’s transla¬ 
tion of Plutarch, edition Tucker, pp. 109-10, the work 
from which Shakespeare drew most of the material of this 
Roman play, sometimes following it in the minutest 
details, we find the following description : “So that his 
very enemies which wish him most hurt because of his 
conspiracy against Julius Caesar, if there were any noble 
attempt done in all this conspiracy, they refer it wholly 
unto Brutus, and all the cruel and violent acts unto Cas¬ 
sius, who was Brutus* familiar friend, but not so well 
given and conditioned as he." (“Life of Brutus.”) 

On the evidence of the words here italicised I have no 
hesitation in offering the suggestion, tased on a previous 
conjecture of my own, that the “laughter” of the First 
Folio was erroneously taken down by some scribe of the 
day engaged in making a transcript of the play from an 
acting edition; and that it was a hasty misreading of one 
of the early spellings of “soldier,” e.g., soudgour, sawd- 
your, sotildeour, souldior, sauldyer, for “laughter,” which 
was then variously written laughtur, lauchter , lawchter, 
the initial 5 being easily mistaken for an Z, while the re¬ 
maining consonants and the vowels would also readily be 
confused. In this connexion I would add that the expres¬ 
sion, “common soldier,” had already become current in 


•Compare “As You Like It,” II, vii: 

“Then a soldier, 

Full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel.” 
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English by the year 1565, as the Oxford Dictionary bears 
witness : “There were taken prisoners . . . two hundred 
gentlemen, besides common souldjours.” (Grafton 
Chronicle). That the poet, when he momentarily conjured 
up the figure of Cassius as a common soldier, was only 
sketching certain defects that might be attributed to 
Cassius: defects that were not manifest in one who 
possessed the mental endowments and worldly station of 
Brutus; and that his mind was running on the above noted 
clause of North’s translation : “But not so well given and 
conditioned as he,” seems to me a fairly legitimate conclu¬ 
sion : and inasmuch as my interpretation goes far to solve 
the difficulty of the text as If at present stands, I trust it 
may commend itself to the generality of Shakespearean 
students. To me, indeed, the substitution of “soldier”* for 
“laughter” or “laugher” has the further merit of greatly 
improving the rhythm of the disputed line. 

I am, Sir, etc., 

San Diego, Cal., November 16. N. W. H. 


GERMAN “CULTURE”! 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—We read and hear much stuff and nonsense about 
“German Culture,” or have done since this war was 
sprung upon us. But what is “German Culture”? Where¬ 
in does it consist? Who ever heard of it before? In 
America we were in the habit of regarding Germans as a 
beer-drinking, pleasure-loving, good-natured lot—a sort 
of “rude compound,” in effect, and never so much as 
dreamed of associating the term “Culture” with Ger¬ 
manism ! We w r ere perfectly well aw r are that there were 
cultured Germans, and that the country had produced 
many eminent scholars and men of genius : but that the 
masses of Germany or the common aggregate were to 
be regarded as “cultured,” in any true sense, would have 
appeared ludicrous, as a proposition, and too ridiculous 
for anything as an apothegm. And yet we all liked the 
Germans, prior to this war. Moreover, that has nothing 
to do with the question of “Culture,” which has been 
raised so strangely by German writers lately, and in¬ 
sisted upon so roundly. It must be, I think, that German 
militarists and bureaucrats (who are mainly responsible 
for this new propagandum) have confused gun culture 
with German culture, or have misapprehended our English 
terminology. In any event, it is ridiculous to speak or 
to think of German culture as a national characteristic or 
appropriate term. On the other hand, we do speak of 
French culture in serious terms, since the word, thus 
associated, is truly appropriate. The French, as we all 
know, are tTie most polite and polished of peoples. But 
to speak of “German Culture” is to adopt a vulgarism. 
The fact is, the German people are, and long have been, 
utterly illusionised. I am, yours truly, 

New York, Dec., 1914. Edwin Ridley. 


SHOULD WE GO TO LAW? 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I notice that the late Wilhelm Ganz, the well- 
known musician, has ended his will with the following 
very wise words of exhortation : “I warn and advise my 
children not to lend money or sign bills or stand security, 
and not to go to law except in case of absolute necessity, 
and only as a last resource, after consultation with each 
other, and with a friendly adviser or solicitor with whom 
they have confidence.” I even go further than this, for, 
speaking from bitter personal experience, I say, avoid 
ever having any dealings with solicitors whatsoever, and 
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certainly never go to law under any circumstances. Yours 
very faithfully, Algernon Ashton. 

10, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 
December, 1914. 
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Notes of the Week 


The Welt on Land 

T HE news from the front is all good. General 
Joffre is nibbling more vigorously, Serbia has 
dramatically turned the tables on Austria and 
recaptured Belgrade, and Russia is apparently wholly 
unconscious of the reverses she has suffered and the 
grave risks she is running, according to German infor¬ 
mation, in Galicia and Poland. France has pushed the 
enemy back at various points in Alsace and along the 
v»hole line to the North, and in the neighbourhood of 
Ypres the Allies have assumed the offensive with ex¬ 
cellent results. The front from Belfort to Nieuport is 
gradually being straightened out, and every move to¬ 
wards that end not merely drives the enemy back some 
distance, but strengthens the hold of the Allies. Ger¬ 
many's activities seem to have been mainly devoted to 
exacting war contributions from Belgium and French 
towns still in her possession. She is piling up the 
reckoning week by week in proportion as her chances of 
keeping what she has taken grow smaller. Austria is 
talking of a big diversion from the northern side of 
the Carpathians, but Russia will certainly not have 
overlooked this possibility; the Austrians are more 
likely to throw up the sponge than to deliver an effec¬ 
tive counter-stroke. 


The Exploits ol the Navy 

When Admiral Sir Doveton Sturdee was removed 
from the Admiralty Staff a few days after news of 
Admiral Cradock's defeat off the Chilian coast, it was 
little dreamed that he had been entrusted with the 
mission of hunting out and crushing the victorious 
Admiral Graf von Spee. The Admiralty laconically 
announced that steps had been taken to deal with the 
situation created by the reverse. What those steps 
were no one knew except the Government and Admiral 
Sturdee. All we know now is that a squadron was 
sent from England, that the German squadron was 
located with almost uncanny promptitude in the South 
Atlantic, and that of the half-dozen ships under 
Admiral von Spee five were sent to the bottom after 
an engagement in which we had seven men killed and 
four wounded. Retribution has been swift and sure. 


One ship, the Dresden t a sister of the Emden , escaped, 
and she is probably being well looked after. The 
British Navy is justifying itself everywhere. It has 
done good work in the Persian Gulf, and in the Darda¬ 
nelles the British submarine Bn has performed the 
extraordinary exploit of diving beneath a mine field 
and torpedoing a Turkish battleship. 

The East Coast Raid 

Germany possibly regards an attack on the coast 
towns of England as a reply to Admiral Sturdee’s 
achievement off the Falkland Islands. The shelling 
of Scarborough, Hartlepool, and Whitby on Wednes¬ 
day was a surprise visit. Some mischief was done, 
and several people unfortunately were killed by this 
wholly futile bombardment. The event is of no more 
importance as affecting the war than was the attack on 
Yarmouth. It was, however, decidedly interesting. 
How did these enemy cruisers ever get to Scarborough, 
and how could they hope to get back to their hiding- 
place in the mouth of the Elbe or the Kiel Canal ? The 
difficulties of patrolling the North Sea are no doubt 
very great, but our watch-dogs there are sufficiently 
numerous and sufficiently vigilant to make any raid 
peculiarly hazardous. The incident would seem to 
show that a section of the German navy is anxious to 
dispute any claim on behalf of the British Navy to a 
monopoly of daring. 

Khedive and Khali! 

The Khedive has followed the example of Turkey 
and committed political suicide. He has not even 
attempted to disguise his sympathy with the Germans, 
and, whatever else happens, one thing is sure. Abbas 
Hilmy will not return to Cairo—at least, as Khedive. 
Egypt, moreover, as Lord Cromer points out, must, 
as the result of the war, “ be wholly and irrevocably 
relieved of the pernicious mortmain of Turkish sove¬ 
reignty." Khalif and Khedive have elected to fight 
the “infidels," though, as Lord Cromer suggests, in¬ 
fidel is an adaptable term. How the faithful dis¬ 
tinguish between Germany and Great Britain or Austria 
and France is a question of political expediency. 
Some of the faithful who have had experience of Ger¬ 
many in Africa, Lord Cromer shows, are not desirous 
of lending her aid. Prussian military methods are 
not successful with native peoples. The way to treat 
subject races is one of the things Germany has never 
learned. 

Mr. Balfour and Mr. Bonar Law 

“It almost looked as if the war of 1870 and the 
unexampled outburst of prosperity which succeeded it 
had turned the heads of a great nation and polluted 
the consciences of a mighty people." Thus neatly Mr. 
Balfour at Bristol diagnosed the case of Germany. 
The super-man, if he ever materialises, may be dealt 
with by the police, said Mr. Balfour; it is the idea of 
the super-State with world dominion that has brought 
the greatest of tragedies upon mankind. How keenly 
the peril from Germany's megalomania was realised 
is proved by the glimpse into party history which Mr. 
Bonar Law permitted at a meeting of Unionist agents 
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on Monday. Two days before war was declared, he 
wrote to Mr. Asquith, in his own and Lord Lans- 
downe’s name, to assure Trim that the Government 
would have the unhesitating support of the Opposition 
in any measures deemed necessary to help France and 
Russia. In this crisis the Government have been un¬ 
trammelled by party—a circumstance unique in our 
Parliamentary history. 

In Defence of Lord Haldane 

" I am a little amused and wholly unrepentant, 1 * 
writes “ Carneades, Junior, 1 * “ when I read in the digni¬ 
fied and wholly authoritative pages of the United 
Service Gazette that my Letter to Lord Haldane in 
The ACADEMY of November 28 is ‘a scurrilous 
attack,' that I am animated by 1 political spleen,' 
and have no sense apparently either of fair play or of 
patriotism. The United Service Gazette is very angry, 
which it is never wise to be if an argument is to carry 
any weight. The Gazette's idea of good taste happily 
is as far removed from mine as is its idea of the great 
achievements of Lord Haldane at the War Office. Be¬ 
cause the Territorials who have been in action have 
done magnificently, the sapient defender of Lord 
Haldane's transmogrification of our voluntary system 
is quite satisfied with his success. Really, for a Service 
journal, this is a bit too precious ! Where have the 
eyes of the editor of (or contributor to) the United 
Service Gazette been this last year or two ? Either I 
have been very unfortunate in my sources of informa¬ 
tion, and statistics lie, or the Territorial strength on 
the outbreak of the war was sadly, even disquietingly, 
deficient. The Territorials have done no better in the 
field than they would have done if they had been still 
called Volunteers. Some day I may be shown to 
be wrong: if so, I will apologise handsomely. The 
new Quarterly Review has some facts which certainly 
do not suggest that the time for apology to Lord Hal- 
dene is near. The United Service Gazette has proved 
nothing beyond the fact that it has corns specially allo¬ 
cated to Lord Haldane, and to have them trodden on 
is peculiarly annoying." 

Japan and the War 

Count Okuma, the Premier of Japan, has a note¬ 
worthy pronouncement on the European Armageddon 
in the November issue of the Japan Magazine. He 
shows why his country was drawn into the struggle, 
and is clearly proud of the opportunity afforded for 
proving Japan's loyalty to her treaty engagements. 
And he concludes on a fine note: "It will be our one 
ambition at this time to show the West what it is slow 
to believe, that we can work harmoniously with Great 
Occidental Powers to support and protect the highest 
ideals of civilisation, even to the extent of dying for 
them." Japan, he says, is ready to lay down her life 
as is Great Britain in defence of "the principles that 
the foremost nations will die for." She has not missed 
her chance of ranging herself with the Great Powers 
of the world. Her co-operation in the Far East has 
been of invaluable service to Great Britain and her 
Allies in the West, as Mr. Churchill recognises. 


The Hand of Germany T 

Count Okuma's article is the more important because 
of certain statements published in the Far East as to 
the conduct of the Japanese in Shantung. It was 
reported by the China Times that the whole village of 
Hsiakechwang had been burnt owing to the failure of 
the inhabitants to supply the Japanese troops with 
what they wanted. We do not believe it. There 
was nothing in her conduct in either the Chinese or 
the Russian war to suggest that she adopts the 
methods of the barbarian. Witnesses to her humanity 
are many. Germany, from the moment she realised 
that Japan intended to cut in in order to avenge 
grievances of long standing, made her the object of 
atrocious libels. Is the hand of Germany to be de¬ 
tected here, as it may easily be detected in the attacks 
on England in the Chinese Press ? Even assuming, as 
we refuse to assume, that Japan could be guilty of 
this atrocity, we have to remember that she was co¬ 
operating with a British force. That in itself would 
surely have been a sufficient restraint. General Ber- 
nardiston would hardly have found his welcome in 
Tokio so pleasing if there were one element of truth 
in the charge made against Japan. 


Martial Paradoxes 

The Shirker. 

Entrenched and grimy, firing here and there, 
Blood on their hands, the soldiers spent the day; 
Entrenched from draughts within his easy-chair 
He said: "I see we’ve held the brutes at bay." 

Poverty and Wealth. 

"No motor-car for us this year; you ought 

My dear," he said, "to do with fewer frocks." 
The soldier laughed—the transport-wagon brought 
Some cigarettes—a pipe—a pair of socks. 

On a Lover whose Lady sent him to the War. 
"Come back," she said, "and tell your visions bright 
When you have heard the bullets shriek above." 

He fell a-musing. "Others love to fight," 

Thought he; "I fight to love." 

On a Poet t gone to the Front. 

He who fired lines at Editors, and played 
Lyric, heroic, epic, fast and fine, 

Now takes his place of honour, undismayed, 
Heroic still—within the Firing-Line. 

On the " Jack Johnsons ." 

Strange, say you, that so black a thing as this 
Can come from those who would of "Culture" tell? 
Ponder, I pray you, but a moment—'tis 
Of Culture but the shell ! 

Youth and Age. 

"O, why am I too young to fight?—I could" 

Cried the eager boy of ten, with eyes a-shine; 
"O, why are we too old to fight ?—we would " 

Said the men of thirty-nine! 

Wilfrid L. Randell. 
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In The Trenches 

By Alice and Claude Askew 

Dunkirk, December 12. 

URING our stay at the front we have had the 
further opportunity of witnessing with our own 
eyes the splendid work that is being carried on in the 
trenches by the tireless, courageous members of Dr. 
Hector Munro's Ambulance Corps, not only in the 
removal of the wounded to the Belgian Field Hospital 
at Furnes—often snatched away under heavy shell fire 
—but in distributing the gifts and comforts from 
home of which the soldiers stand in such pressing 
need. 

It’s a long, long road that leads to the trenches—a 
weary road, a piercingly cold road. The fields that 
stretch to the trenches are equally cold and grey—pock¬ 
marked by shells. The snow and a bitter wind add to 
the general misery; in the advance line the men are 
up to their knees in half-frozen water; the stench is 
simply appalling when the wind blows in a certain 
direction, but the men hardly ever grumble — their 
endurance is wonderful; they have their job to do, and 
they do it. What a job! They have checked the 
terrific German advance on Calais, they have beaten 
back forces considerably superior in numbers to their 
own, they have fought with dogged determination, 
invincible courage, and now winter has come upon them 
suddenly. 

The sky was leaden overhead when we motored into 
Fumes yesterday, the cold biting. We shivered under 
our fur rugs. Furnes looked grey in the dim light— 
wonderful old Furnes, with its beautiful buildings and 
the college that the Belgian Field Hospital have con¬ 
verted into a temporary hospital. From afar in the 
distance could be heard the heavy booming of guns, 
and we knew that Ypres was being bombarded again— 
Ypres with its famous Market Hall, its fine Cathedral, 
its museum of antiquities, its carillon of bells—the 
historic bells of Ypres; we wondered how much longer 
Furnes would be spared the same cruel fate. We 
wandered into the hospital; this one is always full of 
patients, and, being so close to the trenches, the worst 
cases are sent here. Twenty amputations have taken 
place in one night, but the soldiers—mostly French— 
are extraordinarily cheerful. One poor fellow badly 
wounded in the mouth insisted on having a cigarette 
thrust into one of his nostrils, and he lay on his back 
puffing away contentedly. The doctor smiled at him; 
they are marvellously human, these doctors, brave as 


lions under fire, tender as women in the wards—quick 
to act. We talked to some of the soldiers. They 
were verv proud of their wounds, but anxious above 
everything to get to the front again. 

“ I intend to fight the Germans till I have nb fnore 
blood left in my body,” one big black-bearded man 
said slowly—his poor body was red and raw with 
wounds as it was. 

A soldier lay dying in a far corner of the ward; a 
priest knelt by him, a lean old priest with a pale, 
wonderfully fine face. It was a quiet passing; the 
priest held up his silver cross in front of the soldier s 
fading eyes, and we heard a little golden-haired 
English nurse murmur low, half under her breath, I 
am the Resurrection and the Life.” 

Nuns were very busy in the kitchen—such gentle 
sweet-faced nuns; they had come from their convent, 
which practically adjoins the college, to do what they 
could for the wounded. Some were slicing vegetables 
—others were washing up dishes; a big cook a chef 
who hailed from a large restaurant in Brussels—smiled 
to us genially and asked if we would like to try his 
soup, the good strong broth he was making for the 
poor wounded ! ”1 cannot fight—they won t have me 

for a soldier,” he explained. “But I can cook—yes, I 
can do something for our brave fellows; not much 
but something.” He stood up, a big portly figure in 
his chef's white apron and cap. He had a huge ladle 
in his right hand; behind him the kitchen fire glowed 
and roared, and saucepans made a cheerful bubbling; 
he was only a fat chef, but he was doing what he 
could—offering his one talent to his country. 

It was freezing when we left the hospital. The cold 
seemed to be more intense than ever; the snow blew 
down thickly upon the trenches. Oh, those trenches! 
Do the people at home realise—can they realise—what 
a thirty-mile battle front means? The smell of death 
is in the air—the guns are never silent day or night; 
the wonder is that the men are so cheerful—that they 
can still joke with each other and exchange cheery 
witticisms when “Coalbox” and Jack Johnson are at 
their deadly work. 

They suffer fearfully from sciatica, rheumatism, and 
neuralgia; they have often to remain in a trench for 
seventy-two hours without a break, and to add to all 
the other miseries the odours in the trenches are appal- 
ling—especially those that are in the advance line and 
have no communication trench; but the soldiers manage 
in some marvellous manner to keep their spirits. They 
are certainly endowed with extraordinary courage. 
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They are having a terrible time—they are living in a 
very inferno; but, as one man bluntly put it to us, 
they know it’s up to them to save England. “We ain’t 
out for no blooming picnic,” the soldier remarked. 
“We’re fighting blokes who’ve been preparing for this 
shindy for years—fighting ’em pretty often ten to one; 
it takes a bit of doing.” He blew on his cold, half- 
frozen hands. “Wish more of our chaps could hurry up 
a bit an’ come out. We want ’em! These bally 
Germans ain’t going to be allowed to get to Calais. 
We’ve got to hold the line for the sake of the folks at 
home—but it’s been a tough job an’ we’re not through 
yet.” 

Tommy Atkins spoke the truth; his job is by no 
means over yet, and our men need all the comforts we 
at home can give them; theirs is a vital need. These 
rain-soaked, frost-bitten heroes do not complain, but 
it is common knowledge to the members of Dr. Munro’s 
Ambulance Corps that thousands of the soldiers are 
tramping about in wet socks—even sleeping in them— 
socks that have been unchanged for many days and 
which have become a mere mass of holes. Men often 
discard their worn-out, torn socks and thrust their bare 
feet into boots. Ten thousand pairs of socks could be 
distributed amongst the soldiers by the Ambulance 
Corps at the present moment if Dr. Munro had them at 
his base at Fumes, and then another 10,000 pairs; 
thick woollen socks are particularly required, fitting 
numbers 8 and 9 boots, and woollen goods of every 
sort are needed, woollen waistcoats and underwear, 
and, above all things, Christmas hampers. Alexandei 
McConnell, 61 and 62, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
is the treasurer of Dr. Hector Munro’s Ambulance 
Corps; gifts either in kind or money would be grate¬ 
fully acknowledged by him if sent to Chancery Lane, 
and forwarded immediately to Furnes. 

We in England hardly understand what war means; 
but when you cross the Channel, when you stand on 
Belgian soil, when you face war—red, naked war— 
ah, then you realise what the troops have to suffer, and 
the knowledge comes home that we can never, never do 
enough for them. We have seen soldiers marching to 
the front—marching to the red vintage—quiet, silent 
bodies of men, nerving themselves for the supreme en¬ 
deavour; but the men who have held the line are gayer 
—their courage, their endurance, has been tested; they 
are sure of themselves and of their comrades; they 
know that only death has the power to bid them cease 
fighting—every imaginable horror they have faced un¬ 
dauntedly till they have lost the human fear of fear. 

Gifts sent out from England will in many cases prove 
the last link between the Motherland and her sons. 
Let the soldier have a token from you—a warm woolly, 
a packet of chocolate, or the ever-welcome “fag”; for 
the men do love a gift from England, the men who are 
keeping the line. They smile as children smile when 
the gifts arrive from home—they laugh as children 
laugh when gathering round a Christmas tree; and for 
God’s sake send out Christmas hampers—as many 
hampers as possible. 
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“It’s a long, long way to Tipperary!” They hum 
the soldiers’ song, do the soldiers, as they receive their 
gifts. Yes, it’s a long, long way from the trenches to 
[ home; but Christmas is at hand, and Christmas is the 
time when friends send tokens to each other; so do not 
forget the heroes in the trenches, for they are obeying 
the supreme test of friendship—they are giving their 
lives for their friends, their unknown friends! 

[Mr. and Mrs . Askew's first article , giving their 
personal experiences at the Fronts under the title 
of “ The Red Cruelty of War," appeared in last 
week's issue of The ACADEMY.] 


Races and Nations 

HE present European war has led to much dubious 
discussion about racial differences and so-called 
racial antagonisms. It is erroneously supposed that 
the principle of race dominates the building up of a 
nation, and stands for the whole spirit that makes a 
people and that has contributed to the evolution of its 
patriotism. In short, the race is confounded with the 
nation. 

Even the greatest nations are derived from inter¬ 
mingled blood and race. The study of race and the 
study of the political division of nations are widely 
divergent inquiries, even though they may overlap at 
certain points. For example, the type of mankind 
denoted by the term Englishman is quite distinctive 
in the world. Yet it has often been pointed out that 
to speak of the Englishman as belonging exclusively 
to the Anglo-Saxon race is simply a misnomer. To 
describe the Italian as a Latin race may be classical, 
but it merely evades the difficulty. The same holds 
good of France, which is Latin in language only. The 
people are Iberian and Celtic, with a mixture of Teu¬ 
tonic and Scandinavian. And what prehistoric race 
preceded the Basques ? When the Romans invaded 
Spain, the ethnic basis was Celtic-Iberian. But colo¬ 
nies from Greece and Carthage, invasions of the 
Teutons, and the long dominion of the Moors, all con¬ 
tributed to the building up of the Spanish nation. The 
same is true of Germany, which is far from being 
purely Teutonic. The whole of the south was once 
Gaulish. The whole of the east beyond the Elbe was 
Slavonic. The prominence of the Slav element may be 
gathered from the fact that in the provinces of Silesia 
and Posen alone there are some three million Slavs. 
Austria-Hungary has been called a “ political tower of 
Babel,” made up of many races—Slavs, Magyars, 
Teutons, and others. The Russian people, the Slavonic 
branch of the so-called Caucasian type, are the most 
homogeneous of nations, and yet politically they are 
compelled to fight Austria-Hungary with its larger pro¬ 
portion of Slavs. 

It remains, then, that the division of Europe into 
nations is not racial—certainly not in the physiological 
sense understood by anthropologists, much less in any 
philological sense. The nations have not been built up 
on any sole racial basis. What, then, constitutes a 
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nation? The best answer has been given by Renan, 
when he says: “A nation is a living soul, a spiritual 
principle/ ' the result of the will of peoples united by 
a common consent in the interests of the community. 
A further definition is remarkable in the light of 
national events in Europe to-day: “A nation is a great 
solidarity, constituted by the sentiment of the sacrifices 
that its citizens have made, and of those that they feel 
prepared to make once more. * 9 Does not this definition 
exactly crystallise the sentiment of England and 
France at this very hour? Or what more remarkable 
example of the will to be one nation can be found than 
Switzerland, composed as it is of four distinct peoples, 
speaking different languages ? 

The fixed idea of Germany is to ignore and crush 
out small nations and to conquer great ones by sheer 
might, by numbers, and by violence. But Germany 
left out of the reckoning the power of the human will, 
the greatest factor in the building up and conservation 
of a nation. Not the dominant will of an arrogant 
military section, as in her own case, but the consoli¬ 
dated will, the unanimous sentiment of the people. 
The union of the German Empire is mainly artificial. 
It has been maintained for only fifty years by a 
despotic military aristocracy. The national union of 
England and France is based on centuries of a free 
national spirit. This English national spirit is the 
development of a long historic past of great efforts, 
tremendous sacrifices, and a splendid devotion. Hence 
there is a spiritual or metaphysical sense in which we 
may speak of the “English people/* if we are careful 
to guard against the error of meaning unmixed purity 
of descent. In this sense the English people, with 
diverse origins, is the historical result of the growth 
through centuries of a nation with a common will, com¬ 
mon interests. This community of welfare has spread to 
her most distant colonies and dependencies in a way 
that now astonishes the world. We have an inheritance 
of glory and, what is more important, the memory of 
“suffering in common, a greater bond of union than 
joy/* For, as we see to-day, suffering is ever the 
signal for common effort and the greatest incitement 
to the realisation of duty. In the face of such duty, 
racial differences and antagonisms are forgotten, and 
it is the whole people which struggles for the continuity 
of the nation. In the modern world this soul-spirit 
triumphs over all details of discord, all differences of 
race, of language, and of religion, and is the secret of 
our great determination to preserve for posterity our 
splendid inheritance. P. A. M. S. 


The last weeks of “King Henry IV** are announced 
at His Majesty's Theatre, as Sir Herbert Tree has de¬ 
cided to produce “David Copperfield" on Christmas 
Eve, December 24. Mr. Louis N. Parker has prepared 
the stage version. The cast will be almost the same as 
previously announced, with few exceptions. Mr. 
Arthur Whitby, for instance, is going on active service. 
Sir Herbert Tree will, as before, impersonate Micawber 
and Dan'l Peggotty. 
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REVIEWS 

Colonel Roosevelt’s Great Adventure 

Through the Brasilian Wilderness . By THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT. Illustrated. (Murray. 18s. net.) 

OLONEL ROOSEVELT is one of those happy 
people who always succeed in being interesting 
even when we are inclined to disagree with him most 
strongly or to make him the butt of satire. The ex¬ 
planation probably is that he believes so thoroughly 
in himself as to induce others to wonder what his 
next achievement will be, or what claim the ego in 
him may advance. Some of his work is as irritating 
as it is interesting, and at least it may be said that he 
does nothing which does not compel attention. His 
visit to South America was the subject, some months 
ago, of a heated controversy. He found his way up 
a river which hitherto had not been explored by any 
white man, and promptly there was cheap sarcasm, if 
not positive denial, from those who regarded the 
announcement of the discovery as little better than 
sheer fabrication. Mr. Savage Landor and he called 
each other ungentlemanly names, and the Duvida, the 
River of Doubt, became famous. 

From this book we learn all about the trip, and 
realise that it was no mere holiday outing. Colonel 
Roosevelt was peculiarly fortunate in having for his 
fellow-travellers officials of the Brazilian Government 
who had already done excellent work in exploring 
other parts of the interior. The result is a valuable 
record, instructive and entertaining on almost every 
page. The sportsman, the natural historian, the 
economist, and the general reader may all turn to 
Colonel Roosevelt in the assurance that they will not 
go empty away. He has gathered within the covers 
of this substantial volume the very life of the wilder¬ 
ness, from the ant, the snake, and the marsh deer to 
the jaguar, the tapir, and the natives who are innocent 
of all clothing; he is impressed with the tropical 
scenery and the possibilities which the country affords 
for settlement by the teeming millions of other lands; 
and he finds much to discuss; for instance, colourisa- 
tion as an explanation of the survival of species, his 
views on which the man of science, may be, will com¬ 
bat pretty vigorously. 

The accounts of the Nhambiquaras and of the un¬ 
explored country contiguous to the Duvida are, of 
course, the novelty of the book. What is this new 
land which, so far, even Brazil has left practically 
untouched? From Colonel Roosevelt's description we 
cannot doubt that here we have territory which some 
day will carry a big population—that day when the 
Nhambiquaras, with their many primitive customs, will 
have disappeared like many another race. Africa and 
Asia have been pretty thoroughly “done" by the 
modern globe-trotter, yet they never fail to yield the 
keen observer something which has been missed. Here 
in the heart of Brazil we have a people and a country 
absolutely fresh. 
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Some of the things Colonel Roosevelt found 
pleasant may not always appeal or bring the same 
joy to others. In the great silent forest, we confess 
pleasure, as he describes it, seems to have been 
somewhat qualified. “ Here and there grew immense 
trees, and on some of them mighty buttresses sprang 
from the base. The lianas and vines were of every 
size and shape. Some were twisted and some were 
not. ... In the shadow there was little noise. The 
wind rarely moved the hot, humid air. There were 
few flowers or birds. Insects were altogether too 
abundant, and, even when travelling slowly, it was 
impossible to avoid them—not to speak of our constant 
companions the bees, mosquitoes, and especially the 
boroshudas or blood-sucking flies. Now, while burst¬ 
ing through a tangle, I disturbed a nest of wasps 
whose resentment was active; now I heedlessly stepped 
among the outliers of a small party of the carnivorous 
foraging ants; now, grasping a branch as I stumbled, 

I shook down a shower of fire ants; and among all these 
my attention was particularly arrested by the bite of one 
of the giant ants, which stung like a hornet, so that I 
felt it for three hours. . . . All of us suffered more 
or less, our faces and hands swelling slightly from the 
boroshuda bites; and in spite of our clothes we were 
bitten all over our bodies, chiefly by ants and the small 
forest ticks. Because of the rain and the heat, our 
clothes were usually wet when we took them off at 
night, and just as wet when we put them on again in 
the morning/* Altogether a very pleasant time! 

Colonel Roosevelt’s pages will, no doubt, send the 
venturesome, eager to get away from the beaten track, 
to see for themselves, more particularly if they lay to 
heart some of the things he says about the real “ wilder¬ 
ness wanderer.” He cannot forget that in making this 
trip up the Paraguay, through half a dozen degrees of 
latitude, to the Amazon, he was doing something never 
done before, and that he assisted to put on the map a big 
river, the very existence of which “no geographer in any 
map published in Europe or the United States or in 
Brazil ” had regarded as even a possibility. For days 
and weeks the travellers’ speculations as to where the 
Duvida would take them were the absorbing topic. 
“ The river might bend sharply to the west and enter 
the Gy-Parana high up or low down, or go north to 
the Madeira, or bend eastward and enter the Tapajos, 
or fall into the Canuma, and finally through one of 
its mouths enter the Amazon direct. . . . We did not 
know whether we had one hundred or eight hundred 
leagues to go, whether the stream would be fairly 
smooth, or whether we would encounter waterfalls, or 
rapids, or even some big marsh or lake. We could 
not tell whether or not we should meet hostile Indians. 

. . . We had no idea how much time the trip would 
take. We had entered a land of unknown possibili¬ 
ties.” Not the least remarkable of the features of 
this unknown land were some strange carvings on a 
bare mass of rock, which, so far as could be judged, 
were not the work of any Indians thereabouts. “ It 
may be that in a very remote past some Indian tribes 
of comparatively advanced culture had penetrated to 


this lovely river as we had now come to it.” Who can 
say what may be discovered to left and right of the 
Duvida by those who may elect to follow the course 
taken by Colonel Roosevelt’s party ? Where he found 
so much in his great adventure, others, whose objective 
is not quite the same, will some day surely find more. 


The Danger of Hero-Worship 

Nova Hxbernia \ Irish Poets and Dramatists of To-day 
and Yesterday . By MICHAEL MONAHAN. (Mitchell 
Kennerley, New York and London. 1.25 dols.) 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading. One 
might reasonably have expected that a volume purport¬ 
ing to deal with “Irish poets and dramatists of to-day 
and yesterday” might have had something to say of 
that revolution in art and culture which has achieved 
the tremendous miracle of transforming Dublin from a 
city without a soul into one of the intellectual centres 
of modern Europe. Dr. Douglas Hyde, “ A.E.,” 
Lady Gregory, Susan Mitchell, Padraic Colum, 
Seumas O’Sullivan, Edward Martyn—these are a few 
of the writers who might have come in for some small 
share of Mr. Monahan’s consideration. They are abso¬ 
lutely ignored. There is a short and rather sketchy 
paper on Yeats and Synge. With that solitary excep¬ 
tion, Mr. Monahan’s makers of “modern” Ireland are 
to be found among such names as Thomas Moore, 
Clarence Mangan, Gerald Griffin, Thomas Davis, a 
gentleman called Maginn—and Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan! 

Of all these writers, Thomas Moore looms largest 
in bulk, nearly a hundred pages being devoted to that 
popular versifier. To large numbers of the present 
generation, Moore is little more than a name. There 
may be some reason for this, though the statement 
that no adequate biography has yet been written of 
Moore seems a little hard on Mr. Stephen Gwynn. It 
is, however, one of the most restrained statements upon 
which Mr. Monahan has ventured. His enthusiasm 
for the author of the “ Irish Melodies ” knows no 
bounds. Moore is “the largest figure in Irish poetical 
literature ... a true world-poet.” His genius, “the 
rarest and purest ever given to an Irish Celt, is . . . 
in its essential quality and message, without a peer 
in these English centuries.” (Which “English cen¬ 
turies,” by the way?) “All the wealth of Ireland 
could not furnish a monument to equal his just poetic 
fame.” That is what Mr. Monahan thinks of Moore. 

Rarely, indeed, is Mr. Monahan’s appreciation tem¬ 
pered by even the faintest suggestion of criticism; but 
it is only fair to add that he admits that in “In 
Memoriam” and “the best cantos of ‘Childe Harold’ ” 
“we shall find the ranking quality denied to ‘Lallah 
Rookh’ ”—a statement that we would gladly accept 
if we were so fortunate as to know what a “ranking 
quality” is. 

Mr. Monahan lays great stress on the fact that 
Moore was highly praised by the poets and critics of 
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his day. So, we may add, were Bowles, Sir Henry 
Taylor and Philip James Bailey. Time plays sad 
havoc with literary reputations. So far as Moore is 
concerned, posterity has made up its mind, nor is it 
likely to alter it at this time of day. The man was 
not a genius, though he had undoubtedly a touch of 
genius. He was a true poet, but not a great poet. Let 
us be just to him. Once or twice he nearly succeeded 
in achieving immortality, notably in that beautiful 
little lyric beginning “At the mid-hour of night, when 
the stars are weeping,** which rightly claims a place 
in every representative anthology. For the most part, 
however, he never succeeded in rising above the com¬ 
monplace either in thought or expression. He pleased 
the generation to which he sang—and that is something 
—but he communicated no new impulse to it. When 
the New Ireland comes into being, assuredly it is not 
Moore who will be acclaimed as its prophet. 

His songs are still sung. They have a certain 
haunting quality which is not wholly dependent upon 
the music to which they were set. That he was a 
lyrist of no mean order we are not concerned to deny. 
But he was a contemporary of Wordsworth, who wrote 
“A slumber did my spirit seal,** and of Shelley, who 
wrote, “I arise from dreams of thee.** And in com¬ 
parison with these immortal achievements of the human 
spirit, how devoid of inspiration does even the finest 
work of Moore appear! 


A Sidelight on the House of 

Hapsburg 

The Secret of an Empress . By COUNTESS ZANARDI 
LANDI. With fourteen photogravure illustrations. 
(Cassell, Ltd. 10s. 6d.) 

7 HE claim of the Countess Zanardi Landi to be the 
youngest child of the Empress Elizabeth of Austria 
and the Emperor Francis-Joseph, as set forth by her¬ 
self, makes a remarkable and engrossing, if not a 
very convincing, volume. The lively and sometimes 
morbid eccentricities of the famous Houses of Haps¬ 
burg and Wittelsbach might well have produced the 
peculiar situation here presented with a wealth of 
detail and a personal touch which humanises many 
unimportant events. The character of the late Empress 
is so well known that it may be taken for granted 
she would prefer to bring up a daughter of hers far 
from Court influences and on lines which, if con¬ 
ventional, were still totally unlike the ordinary ways 
of the archduchesses. Thus the Countess, who is sup¬ 
posed to have been born late in life to the Emperor 
and Empress, is hidden from society, visited with 
extraordinary stealth by the Empress—who sometimes 
appears to love her devotedly—and surrounded by that 
great lady with a thousand luxuries and advantages. 
But the Emperor must never meet her, and the world 
must never know that this daughter of the Hapsburgs 
is not a simple child of a Vienna family. Truly, 
according to this often lucid yet occasionally amor- 
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phous account, everything was to have been cleared 
up just at the time when the Empress met with her 
sad death. It is almost hinted that this crime, and 
the death of Frau von Friese, who acted as the 
author's guardian, both came about because the lady 
now known as the Countess Zanardi Landi was not 
to be recognised as the daughter of the Austrian reign¬ 
ing House. 

The whole affair appears a little far-fetched, the 
entire history a trifle unnecessary, when we recall the 
many misfortunes and tragedies which have crowded 
upon this family, culminating in the awful murder 
which has formed the excuse for the present conflict. 
The Countess states her sorrows and trials and those 
of the Empress with passionate earnestness; but what 
are they in the sight of the world compared with the 
stupendous horrors of the war ? Yet at least we 
should give the author credit for writing with skill 
and good taste on a subject which casts a searchlight 
into the dark corners of the Hapsburgs* Court. 


The Novelist-Philosopher 

The New Optimism. By H. De Vere STACPOOLE. 

(John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“ Philosophers make me giddy,** writes Mr. Stac- 
poole, and by natural sequence he is sick of transcenden¬ 
talism and all old-world religions. At the same time he 
accepts monism, with the reservation that he is revolted 
by materialism that denies a god. It is difficult to 
follow his idea of a god. Perhaps it is “ the spirit of 
matter,** which apparently existed “ long, long before 
the first germ of life began to form,** for in that chaotic 
period ‘‘matter in its own mind worked out the problem 
of the mountains and the seas.** Perhaps it is the “ sun 
of Amelioration, Benignity, Good, and Gentleness.** 
But, leaving the author to his juggling with words, let 
us come to his new religion, which is simply a prag¬ 
matical optimism, worked out by his “ Three Apostles, 
the Press, the Telegraph, and the Steam-engine, which 
have produced better ethical results than all the teach¬ 
ing of the (Christian) Apostles.** 

Mr. Stacpoole's own crude materialism takes 
refuge in a sophisticated “ spirit of the world 
whose great hands laboured to make the hills 
and seas and flung the moon to the skies for 
a lamp and a tide maker, who moulded the 
chimpanzees into men, and men into civilised men.** 
Such superficial writing is scarcely an original contri¬ 
bution to thought, and it is well to observe that the 
writer forgets that these amazing results were accom¬ 
plished before the advent of his “ Three Apostles ** of 
the “ greatest ** human advance. 

It is fair to say that the author recognises the power 
of faith, while unable to see how valueless is belief in 
an impersonal materialistic force as a factor in his so- 
called new optimism, which is simply the old-world 
straining after higher progress and development of 
good. 
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Shorter Notices 

King Albert's Rook 

We hope it will not appear ungracious if we say that i 
“ King Albert’s Book ” (published by Messrs. Hodder j 
and Stoughton and various newspapers at 3s. net) ! 
sharply taxes our desire at this moment to do all we j 
can to assist the Belgians. This tribute to the splendid 
King and devoted people of Belgium would have re¬ 
ceived the very warmest welcome from us at any other 
season. But we agree with our correspondent of three 
weeks ago that a grave hardship is inflicted on the 
literary and art workers who look to Christmas to pro¬ 
vide them with their harvest. The prospects in any 
case were gloomy enough, but with a book which nor¬ 
mally would be sold for half a guinea being put on 
the market at 3s. in hundreds of thousands of copies, 
it is quite certain that tens of thousands of ordinary 
gift books will be ignored. Eminent men and women 
in all walks of life have contributed to “ King Albert’s 
Book.” There are some gems in it—for instance, Mr. 
Balfour’s brief note and Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
poem—but there is a terrible sameness about many of 
the tributes, and certain distinguished people send a 
few words of approval pretty much as though they 
were giving somebody’s soap a testimonial. Mr. Hall 
Caine writes a flamboyant introduction, and Miss 
Marie Corelli contributes some lines which her admirers 
will doubtless regard as poetry. The book at least 
contains a unique collection of autographs. 

The Story of Malines 

A simple and unpretentious first-hand account of 
things that happened in Brussels, Malines, and else¬ 
where on the morrow of Germany’s invasion of Bel¬ 
gium is “A Plain Tale from Malines,” by FI. Cleirens 
(Oxford: Blackwell, is. net). Mr. Cleirens* home and 
business were in Malines; that he is a man of courage 
is amply proved by his narrative; all the more impres¬ 
sive, therefore, is his description of the terrors which 
seized him with the rest of the population when the 
enemy began to bombard their defenceless city. Full 
of pathos, tragedy and vivid touches is this plain tale. 
The cry for vengeance on the spoilers and wreckers 
goes up from Malines, Alost, Tourraine, Termonde 
and the rest. “If ever we return to our outraged 
country and make it one day the semblance of that fair 
land we all knew and loved till August last, we may 1 
build houses and streets as good and beautiful as those j 
which the savages trampled under foot, . . . but never j 
can we hope to cleanse the land of the marks of the j 
curse which an arrogant and insane Emperor took upon j 
himself, in concert with his still more iniquitous son, J 
to fling upon our small and entirely innocent country.” 1 
The brochure has been translated by Mr. R. W. B. | 
Pugh, and the Mayor of Oxford writes an introduc- * 
tion pointing out that only our Navy has saved us from : 
experiences such as have befallen Belgium. 

Colour 

The idea that colour printing in England cannot \ 
compete with that of America has surely been dissi- : 
pated by the fine work done by Colour during the past 
four months. The success which has attended this I 
wholly admirable monthly is gratifying on every 
ground, and proves that the British public is quick to 
appreciate quality. The December number is an im- j 
provement even on its predecessors, and may be taken ! 
as an earnest of the still better things to come. A 
note appended by the editor, explaining why the num- 
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ber is a few days late, affords a clue to the difficulties 
of mechanical colour reproduction in winter conditions. 
Among the pictures this month is “A Spanish Boy,” 
by Mr. Glyn Philpot. “ Mr. Philpot,” says T. M. W., 
“ is now in the ranks of the New Army. Genius always 
benefits by contact with life. It has not been to the 
advantage of modern art that the artists have lost 
touch with life, while they have revolved in a circle 
called ‘the Art World.’” The remarkable picture 
which we are enabled to reproduce this week as a 
supplement we think brings Art very near to Actuality. 
“Beat!” is a most suggestive study of a German soldier 
who is “done.” We hope it may be taken as a 
symbol, and Mr. Stewart be regarded as a prophet 
from the particular to the general at an early date. 

Verse from Across the Seas 

Our poets are by no means silent in these troubled 
days, though the papers cannot devote much space to 
their melodies. Two volumes by singers of distant 
lands have reached us: “ Bush Songs and Oversea 
Voices,” by A. Safroni-Middleton (John Long, 5s.), 
and “From the Outposts,” by Cullen Gouldsbury 
(Unwin, 3s. 6d.). Without indulging in the “purple 
patches” to which his themes must often have tempted 
him, the author of “Bush Songs” has many vivid 
stanzas, and his poems of Samoa, of the homeward- 
bound ship, of the Pacific Islands, of cabin-boys and 
captains, and here and there a musical lyric, rank on 
a high level of achievement. Of Mr. Gouldsbury we 
must say that it is unkind to label him “The African 
Kipling”—it provokes unnecessary comparisons, and 
he is quite able to stand alone. His verses are strong, 
occasionally deliberately rough, but always full of 
ideas and worthy of a second reading. The best thing 
in the book comes first—“To England, from the Out¬ 
posts” : 

We have borne the heat and the burden 
For many a weary year, 

Asking nor wreath nor guerdon, 

Nor even words of cheer; 

Knowing our work lies here 
We have toiled without regret— 

Have you forgotten us, Mother? or are we your 
children yet? 

So runs the first stanza—and the question is now splen¬ 
didly answered; neither England nor her colonies have 
“forgotten.” 

Letters from the Sunny South 

Books written in the form of letters are rather risky 
experiments in literature; it takes a great deal of art to 
make them seem natural. “ By the Waters of Sicily,” 
which was first published in 1901, and is now issued 
in a new edition, with excellent illustrations (Stanley 
Paul, 6s.), is quite a successful essay in this difficult 
style, the author, Miss Norma Lorimer, succeeding in 
being chatty without too much triviality, and philo¬ 
sophic on occasion without heaviness. Half a story, 
half a travel-book, the chapters convey the vividness 
of the Sicilian scenery, the incidents of the road, and 
the many interesting encounters with the inhabitants, 
with much charm and lightness; the theme of a delicate 
love-tale wanders through it all, and a considerable 
sprinkling of humour betrays the observant traveller. 
There are two Sicilies, says the author—the one which 
is “ done ” by the tourist with his guide-book, the other 
“ the Sicily Doris and I love and understand best—the 
Sicily of beauty and tragedy and flowers and sun¬ 
shine.” Of both some account is given, but the flowers 
and sunshine predominate. 
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Books for Boys 

Over the Earth and Under the Earth 

N view of the uncertainty attending many flights, 
to say nothing of so lamentable an accident as must 
have befallen the expert aviator, Gustav Hamel, it is 
assuming rather much to speak of a book on aviation 
as “ The Mastery of the Air” (Blackie and Son, 
2s. 6d.). Apart from the matter of the title, however, 
Mr. William J. Claxton has written a very interesting 
and instructive account of balloons, aeroplanes, and 
airships, including the one from which so much has 
been expected—the Zeppelin. The chapters on “Acci¬ 
dents and their Cause ” should be especially valuable 
to boys eager to enter the field of aeronautics. 

The richness and importance of the mineral sub¬ 
stances of the earth are the theme of Mr. Cyril Hall in 
“ Treasures of the Earth ” (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.). 
The author starts with a quotation from “ Moses and 
Geology, 1 * in which modern science is contrasted with 
the first chapter of Genesis. The similarity is striking, 
which goes to prove that true theology and true science, 
emanating from the same source, must be in accord. 
Various parts of the world are dealt with; the wonders 
brought from the depths to the surface, where the skill 
of man fashions them into useful and ornamental 
articles, are described in detail. 

The Waterloo Campaign 

The tribute of the French sailors this year to Nelson’s 
Column on the anniversary of that Admiral’s death 
proves that they retain no resentment towards us for 
the part we played as their adversaries a hundred years 
ago; therefore the publication of books dealing with 
the Napoleonic struggle are not in any way likely to 
cause offence to our Allies. “On the Field of Water¬ 
loo,” by Captain Brereton (Blackie and Son, 6s.); 
“For England! For France!” by Frederick Harrison 
(S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d.); and “A Boy of the Old Brigade,” 
by John Greame (S.P.C.K., 2s.), are all exciting 
stories of midnight raids, the defence of fortresses, 
and the brave deeds of those who defended their 
homes and country during the last century. 

The Present Struggle 

“ The British Army Book,” by Paul Danby (Blackie 
and Son, 3s. 6d.), has been revised by Lieut.-Col. 
Cyril Field, R.M.L.I., from the “Red Army Book,” 
a standard and popular work on the British Army. 
Now that all soldiers are arrayed in khaki, it is not 
so easy for the ordinary civilian to distinguish one 
regiment from another as it was in the days of uniforms 
differing from one another by many well-defined varia¬ 
tions. In addition to some excellent descriptions of 
the forces, home and colonial, which go to form the 
army of the Empire, there are clear illustrations, show¬ 
ing the particular marks by which one regiment can 
be known from others. Nothing connected with the 
Army appears to have been omitted; there are chapters 
on the pets of the soldiers, the horses, prisoners of 
war, and, in fact, everything that it is necessary to 
know about the fighting force. 

Captain F. S. Brereton has already compiled a his¬ 
tory of the present war down to the battle of the Aisne 
under the title of “With French at the Front” 
(Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.). The facts, together with 
events as far as the battle mentioned, which .so many 
have read over and over again, leading to this terrible 
war, are here collected and presented in an interesting 
form for the benefit of the author’s young readers. 
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A LITERARY competition for the winter evenings 
might very well be provided by Mr. E. Charles 
Vivian’s latest story, “Divided Ways” (Holden and 
Hardingham, 6s.). The publishers say: “ Although 
not by any means a ‘novel with a purpose,’ the story 
conveys its own lesson.” On the other hand, the 
author, in a rather unnecessary foreword, writes of the 
“moral purpose of the book,” and concludes, “If the 
book gives to one human heart a knowledge of itself, 
it will have achieved its purpose, and to that end I 
send it out.” Those whose hearts form an unknown 
quantity in their anatomy have thus an object-lesson 
generously provided for them by the author; but he 
will find a larger public among those who appreciate 
a good story well told, quite apart from problems or 
purposes. Mr. Vivian should be satisfied with that, 
and not take himself too seriously as a specialist in 
psychology; for there is little, if anything, new in his 
situations. 

Alan Hope, at the time in the prime of life, is de¬ 
picted as a strong, level-headed business man, yet he 
is sadly lacking in moral fibre, and his loyalty to his 
young wife becomes no more to him than the famous 
“ scrap of paper * ’ was to the Kaiser; for this the sun 
of tropical Africa is apparently responsible. The 
siren, his companion in sin, is presented as an un¬ 
married lady of about thirty, possessing all the virtues. 
They had a penchant for one another previously, it is 
true, but the tropical sun-bath had washed it away. 
Not far, however, for it was only lurking in our tem¬ 
perate zone, first in a caf6 in the Strand, then amid 
the charms of Hampstead Heath, until finally it blos¬ 
somed into irresistible temptation at the lady’s flat, 
Ladbroke Grove way. Alas for strong, level-headed 
man, weaker even than an Abb 6 Mouret, and for virtu¬ 
ous woman, his “ mate ” as he comes to term her, but 
no more than a Th£r£se Raquin at heart. Result, a 
wife who has lost all faith in her husband, a paramour 
cloyed with forbidden fruit which she sacrifices on 
a new altar of virtue, and a wealthy African merchant 
crying in the wilderness for substance and shadow 
alike. We bid a regretful farewell to Auntie Liss, a 
delightful widow whose acquaintance it has been a real 
pleasure to make. 

Now that German diplomatic culture is seeking to 
stir up trouble among the Intellectuals of the Mussul¬ 
man world in Europe by means of the Young Egypt 
scholars and politicians, Mr. Percy White’s “Cairo” 
(Constable and Co., 6s.) will afford interesting reading. 
It shows us Egyptian society before the wily Turk had 
thrown in his lot with the Vandal, and raised a com¬ 
motion throughout Islam. Western ideas have not yet 
been assimilated by the land of the Pharaohs; Young 
Egypt still finds it difficult to grasp them, in spite of 
a Western education, and Western woman remains to 
the native as great an enigma as his own Sphinx. Mr. 
White’s story is lightly written, and provides an ex¬ 
cellent sidelight on the gradual regeneration of a much 
ill-used country. 
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On Symbols 

AGF.ANTRY has always played an enormously 
important part in the scheme ot things. We ap¬ 
plaud pure reason, and uphold the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge per se to our children, but at the same time we 
know that the one thing which holds the average mind 
in thrall is that which appeals to the imagination, which 
rouses the subtle inherited tendencies and fibres in our 
being, striking chords that sound far away into dim-lit 
comers, and arousing echoes from places we know not 
where, and feelings implanted in us we know not when. 
It is just that unexplainable quality which man recog¬ 
nises in himself that differentiates him from all other 
sentient things—that knowledge that he is the heir of 
the ages, an inseparable part of the universe, that in 
him all the comers of the earth meet, and all the 
treasures of all intellects converge; that he is, at that 
moment when the divine spark of imagination is lighted 
in him, one of the immortals. And that is why at the 
beginning of the ages, when all man’s store of learning 
lay not in books, but in converse direct with nature, and 
before science befogged the clear conception of his 
intercourse with the great world forces, he instituted 
the use of symbol; it was to meet the need for trans¬ 
muting his tremendous conceptions of the supernatural 
into everyday terms. Or earlier than that, what was 
the discovery of words, of a method of communication 
between mind and mind, but the first use of symbol ? 
It is true that few can translate a great thought into 
adequate language, but words are the most convenient 
medium we possess to hold up the mirror to our inspira¬ 
tions. Every important word is the picture of some 
fact or thought, in its origin embedded in it. It is 
our individual limitation which makes them so prosaic 
in actual use. 

But for special occasions, for the expression of great 
beliefs, of inexpressible beauties, or of emotions be¬ 
longing to the supernatural regions to which man has 
occasional access, it was felt necessary to find a special 
language This was done by the invention of symbol. 
All the religions of the world have been full of it. 
Art and music themselves are symbols of the great 
spaces, illimitable tracts of beauty that would other¬ 
wise be unexpressed; according to the mystic, Nature 
itself is only the symbol of something dimly discer¬ 
nible through it in enchanted moments. 

To the religious man the symbol of the Cross or the 
Crescent unfolds the full meaning of his religion, its 
promises, its sacrifices; it is the connecting link between 
him and that infinite beyond in which he believes; to 
the soldier in the trenches the flag is the symbol of all 
he is prepared to give his life for: it opens out to him 
a vista of the majesty of empire, of noble deeds, of 
patriotism, of country and home and honour itself. 

History is full of the use of pageantry. Cold reason 
never spurred men to acts of gallantry, to idealism, to 
impracticable deeds of faith and heroism. Always 
symbolism was the key which touched the hidden 
spring of imagination. 
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It was not the ascetic side of Christianity that roused 
men to the ecstasy of the Crusades; it was the panoply 
of knighthood and what it represented; above all it 
was the Cross as symbol of the faith of the world which 
drove men and women, aye, and little children, in 
their thousands to seek for the deliverance of its birth¬ 
place from the hand of the oppressor who had no sense 
of its significance. It was not the philosophy of 
Greece—great as that was—which created those tem¬ 
ples that are the wonder and despair of men to-day : it 
was the idea they symbolised, that Spirit who dwelt 
in their innermost shrines, and whose worship filled 
the vast outer courts and spaces. It was the secret 
of the tremendous hold of the Church of the Middle 
Ages over the masses of the people. Too little edu¬ 
cated to grasp great truths or complicated dogmas, they 
had sufficient imagination to realise how immense were 
the potentialities, both spiritual and civil, which lay 
behind the ritual of the Roman Faith. Their very 
vagueness of comprehension intensified its grandeur in 
their sight. It is the key to sovereignty, that last 
tower which stands erect amid the wrecks with which 
the shores of time are strewn, to symbolise majesty and 
power. Faith in the supernatural, in any authority ex¬ 
ceeding that of individual reason, belief in ideal 
goodness or beauty are fast crumbling into ruin almost 
unnoticed. Kingship remains, with all it stands for* 
and how much that is has been set forth in the tale of 
men’s lives and women’s tears during recent months. 

Of late years it has been the fashion to decry symbol¬ 
ism. The puritan outbreak in England destroyed it, 
and the vestiges of that spirit which remained have 
from time to time made fresh onslaughts upon it. It 
is the old mistake which includes all visible signs of 
our love of the beautiful in the category of graven 
images, to be execrated. 

In art, in music, in social questions, in philosophy, 
until the last decade or so, there has been that attitude 
—with, of course, brilliant exceptions, but they have 
influenced the thought of the common people very little. 
We have exchanged the mystery, the allurement, the 
education and colour of symbolism for the pursuit of 
the obvious and the praise of the rational. Our atti¬ 
tude towards life has been that of the practical, money¬ 
making, reasonable order. And how far in adopting 
that outlook we have lost the true perspective which 
alone makes life a thing of account it is difficult to say. 
If limited to the day and the circumstances in which it 
is lived the life of most men is a very pigmy affair; 
it is when linked to the riches of the past and the future 
and to the great invisible world of thought by which 
we are surrounded that it becomes in verity the wonder 
that it is. And that is the use of symbol. Books are 
only black characters on an empty background, but 
they put us in touch with the master minds of the 
world. There are many books to be read besides those 
printed on paper. Let us not neglect any which can 
make life richer. Christmas is a symbol which stands 
for an infinite charity, sometimes lost sight of in the 
rites of feasting, but this year especially present to 
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men’s minds. Of the season we have lost many sym¬ 
bolic features: the wassail bowl of friendship, the 
Baby in the Manger visited by all at Christmas mid¬ 
night, the significance of holly and mistletoe, and the 
many tokens with which it is associated. Perhaps in 
the better days that are coming the emotional side of 
life will regain its value: suffering and loss are stem 
teachers as to the vanity of money or of cold reason. 
And then symbol, pageantry, imagination will come 
into its own again. 


Tipperaryism At Home 

By Alfred Berlyn 

HE German professors who have been engaged in 
killing John Bull with their pens have un¬ 
consciously succeeded in paying him a handsome com¬ 
pliment. They have proclaimed, with a great show of 
virtuous reprobation, the shocking discovery that he is 
taking his share of the war 44 frivolously.” Whether 
this implies a despairing recognition of his refusal to 
be terrorised by German 11 frightfulness,” as lately 
exemplified in Belgium and elsewhere, or merely a 
contempt for his inability to emulate the seriousness 
which converts the fighting Teuton into a savage, it is 
a tribute which its recipient may be well content to 
accept with complacency. 

In this failure of Teutonic kultur to understand the 
English character and temperament there is, of course, 
nothing surprising. But it is a little curious to find 
some among our own people echoing this charge of 
'“frivolity,” and rebuking their compatriots for their 
refusal to sink to the depths of depression assumed 
to be appropriate to the situation. Only the other 
day, an able and usually sprightly English journalist 
who lives chiefly in Paris protested in print that, dur¬ 
ing a recent visit to London, he observed with a rather 
scandalised wonder the lack of outward evidence that 
people on this side of the Channel were realising the 
unprecedented nature and magnitude of this war, the 
horrors which it involves, and the fact that the very life 
of the British Empire hangs upon its issue. He found, 
as he said, our theatres open, our streets full of tran¬ 
quil citizens, our business and social life pursuing its 
normal course; and he began to wonder whether we 
realised what, in the expressive American phrase, we 
were “ up against,” and whether we really cared. All 
of which simply went to show that this particular critic 
had lived long enough away from England to get out 
of touch with the temperament of his countrymen. As 
a matter of fact, there is no class or section of the 
English people, whether in town or country, to whom 
this war, with its incalculable issues, has not become a 
positive obsession. To many it has already brought 
poignant personal grief; for multitudes it means acute 
private as well as public anxiety; over all it hangs 
continually as a shadow—impossible to escape from, 
impossible even for a moment to forget. And it is 
just for these very reasons that the invincible British 


spirit refuses to be “ o’ercrowed ” by its oppressive 
domination, and that the ordinary course of our affairs, 
and even the lighter side of our life, remains to out¬ 
ward appearance so little affected. 

For this unblenching spirit of the English people at 
home an explanation has been rather unworthily sought 
in the fact that they have thus far seen and felt nothing 
of the actual horrors of war. It is a sufficient answer 
to point to the invincibly gay bearing and spirit of the 
Britons under arms who—most of them with no previ¬ 
ous experience of service in the field—are now facing 
death daily and almost hourly. With shells bursting 
and bullets whistling around them, with comrades fall¬ 
ing maimed and shattered at their side, the men who 
are fighting for England have proved themselves 
capable of digging the King of Terrors playfully in 
the ribs, and of snatching laughter out of the very 
mouth of hell. And it is just because they are able 
to rise to this heroic “ frivolity ” that our light-hearted 
“ Tommies,” with their irrepressible chaff of the 
enemy’s engines of death and their lilt of “Tipperary,” 
are so splendidly upholding the glorious military 
traditions of their country and their race. As for 
those at home who expect their neighbours, with such 
an example before them, to adopt an attitude of gloom 
and go about with long faces and quaking hearts, they 
are simply inviting others to be as disloyal as they 
are themselves to the spirit which has made and is 
going to keep Britain unconquerably great. 

We have probably to thank the surviving influence 
of Puritanism of the baser sort for the notion which 
still prevails here and there in this country that there 
is some mysterious kind of virtue in dismalness. Such 
a mental posture is indicative, in times like these, of a 
particularly ugly vice—the vice of moral cowardice. 
In the earliest days of the war we had a glimpse, an 
instructive one, of the abyss of disaster into which the 
whole life of the country would have been dragged 
if the pessimists and the croakers had been allowed to 
set the pace and the tone. The selfish persons who 
rushed to store their houses with provisions, the faint¬ 
hearts who made haste to paralyse their own businesses 
and dismiss their employees, those who clamoured for 
the closing of all places of entertainment, and the 
consequent starvation of thousands—these were the 
kind of people who, in those early days of suppressed 
panic, threatened for awhile to impose their craven 
ethics upon the public. Happily, the true British spirit 
was not long in asserting itself, and those who had 
sought to belie and betray it found themselves re¬ 
garded with contempt. Whatever vicissitudes the im¬ 
mediate future may have in store, there is now good 
ground for confidence that our people at home will 
meet them with a courage answering worthily to that 
which animates the men who with such ever-smiling 
heroism are fighting their battles in the field. 

Meanwhile the grim-visaged folk who are inclined to 
be shocked by what they regard as national flippancy 
in a time of crisis may set their minds at rest. There 
is not the least fear that the home-staying public, com- 
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paratively few of whom are without relatives or friends 
at or destined for the front, are likely to underrate 
either the trials and terrors of this war of wars, or the 
sacrifices that are needed to bring it to the only possible 
conclusion. At any time now, indeed, its physical 
horrors may be more or less impressively exemplified 
in our midst. But if the Zeppelins succeed in arriving 
and in doing any measure of execution before they 
meet their fate, it will be the part of our undismayed 
people to receive them in the same spirit which prompts 
our “ Tommies ** to mock gaily at the “ Black Marias.** 
For the genius of our nation, no less than the know¬ 
ledge that our cause is just and that we are fighting 
to win, bids us, in the dark as well as in the bright 
days of the conflict, to “be of good cheer.** 


In the Temple of Mammon 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


T HERE is a fair amount of business in certain secu¬ 
rities, and a general hardening of prices. I think 
that this is mainly due to the determination of many 
laige brokers to force their clients to pay for and take 
up the securities they now have open. Naturally, such a 
policy compels the “bear” to buy his stock and deliver it, 
consequently we get a fictitious hardening up of all quota¬ 
tions, for the ordinary man in the street is not inclined to 
sacrifice his stocks at the present low level. 

There are some optimistic people who declare that we 
shall see a great rise in all speculative securities. They 
say that if the war lasts a long time people are bound to 
gamble in something, and that the inevitable slump that must 
come when the war ends will be postponed so long that 
there will be time enough to manipulate a big boom. This 
is a curious argument, but it is used by some very clever 
people, who are rich enough to back their opinion. I do 
not at all agree with them, although I must admit that 
the savings of the British Empire will have to be put into 
something. These savings are a very large amount, and 
they include the huge sums annually paid to Great Britain 
of interest on money lent abroad. Some years ago foolish 
people girded at Great Britain because she was so ready 
to send her money out of the country ; they pointed to 
Germany, where the policy of the Government was to keep 
German money in Germany. To-day we see how wise we 
were. We can live upon our interest alone. The whole 
of the world owes us money. If we had not lent Japan 
the money with which to fight Russia she would never have 
helped to convoy our troops, and she would never have 
taken the German possessions in China. In the same 
way France, by lending money to Russia, not only got a 
fine investment, but also a powerful ally. 

We may expect Hungary to declare herself an inde¬ 
pendent nation at any moment. It is well known that 
1 isza egged on Austria against Servia because he believed 


that it would produce a European war, and that this would 
give Hungary her independence. The Hungarian hates 
the German and despises the Austrian. If Hungary be¬ 
comes independent then the break-up of the Austrian Em¬ 
pire has arrived. I hear that we shall have trouble in 
Switzerland; one half of the country is strongly in favour 
of France, the other half speaks German and is Teutonic. 
Oil and vinegar do not mix. A shrew'd Swiss statesman 
suggested that the only way out of the difficulty would be 
lor Great Britain to cut off all food supplies. Then the 
Swiss, in order to save themselves from starvation, would 
place their magnificent army at the disposal of the Allies. 
There is something in this, and I recommend our Govern¬ 
ment to think it over. 

The Metropolitan Railway has offered £500,000 5 per 
cent. Preference stock at 99. The dividend is not cumula¬ 
tive, and the new stock ranks after the existing Prefer¬ 
ence stock, of which six millions have been issued. After 
paying debenture and preference dividends the profits for 
1913 are £113,292. There is no doubt that as this is 
more than the amount required to meet the interest on 
the issue, the security is a good one, and it will be 
rather interesting to see whether the public will take a 
railway preference stock which yields £5.1 per cent. 

The Yankee market has now opened, and we are pro¬ 
mised a small boom in American rubbish shares. The 
German rate of exchange is so unfavourable to Germany 
that the Americans believe it will effectually prevent Ger¬ 
mans from gambling in New* York. The Union Pacific 
report is not bad ; the figures are quite as good as anyone 
expected. Unions are promised a good rise. 

The Pahang Consolidated directors have taken a 
cautious line. They place £20,000 to reserve, write off 
a reasonable sum for depreciation, and pass the dividend 
on the ordinary altogether. The Champion Reef report 
shows up excellently. The dividend is increased to is. 4d., 
ore reserves have risen, and the developments at the 
bottom of the mine are excellent. 

Argentine Navigation has had to contend against a 
terrible slump and the accounts show a loss for the year. 
The business is over-capitalised, but well managed ; I do 
not advise my readers to get rid of their Ordinary shares. 

National Explosives has had another good year, and the 
works are now employed day and night on Government 
contracts; therefore the shares look extremely cheap at 
j6s. 3d. cumulative dividend at 5 per cent., and I advise 
my readers to pick up a few. 

United Serdang have almost equalled last year’s profits, 
but the board is conservative and reduces the dividend by 
five per cent, to 30 per cent. The estimate for the current 
year should enable them to maintain this dividend in 
1915. Raymond Radclyffe. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION. 

Increased Ore Reserves 

Presiding at the meeting of this Company, held on 
December 10, the Earl of Bessborough, C.B. (Chairman), 
in moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts stated 
that both the Share Capital and Reserve Accounts had been 
increased ow’ing to the absorption during the year of the 
Territories Company, whilst on the other side of the 
Balance Sheet the Property Account had been increased 
by the value of the rights thus re-acquired. Additional 
plant had been purchased to the extent of ,£28,911, the 
principal outlay being incurred in the completion of the 
Producer Gas Engine Plant. The expenditure on Plant 
and Machinery was now reduced to a minimum. ,£6,769 
had been expended in the sinking of Main Shafts, and 
£9,934 on prospecting work, principally in the belt of 
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country between Obuasi and Ayeinm. The cash in hand 
together with the value of June bullion amounted to 
£ 117,670, whilst the Stores at the Mines were valued at 
^45>°53* The divisible profit of the year worked out at 
< ^ , 45)73 I > an d was arr i v ed at after ample provision had 
been made for depreciation, and after the whole of the 
expenditure on development had been charged against 
the year’s revenue. Although the ore reserves had shown 
an improvement in respect not only of tonnage, but of 
actual gross value and profit in sight, the Consulting En¬ 
gineer felt compelled to recommend for the current year 
a monthly output which would yield a profit equal to the 
minimum forecast for the twelve months just completed. 
This was mainly due to the fact that the Ashanti Mine 
reserves showed a reduction in grade of about 2 dwts., 
owing to the large additions to the tonnage being of a 
somewhat lower grade. This, however, he hoped might 
be compensated for in some measure by the larger ton¬ 
nage treated. The working costs for the year showed a 
gross increase of about 8s. iod. per ton, bringing them 
up to 48s. 4^d. per ton. These costs, which were calcu¬ 
lated on a much smaller tonnage, included the whole of 
the year’s expenditure on mine development. Under the 
programme recommended for the next twelve months it 
was expected there would be a slight reduction in cost 
per ton. The metallurgical treatment of the ore was 
giving highly satisfactory results. Ore of the gross 
value of ^770,000 had been opened up, which served not 
only to replace the amount extracted and crushed during 
the past year, but added nearly ^300,000 to the gross 
value of the ore reserves, which at present stood at 
^1,800,000. The military steps taken on the outbreak of 
the War had caused a great deal of excitement and some 
uneasiness amongst the natives. That, however, had 
entirely disappeared immediately the military operations 
against Togoland had been successful. The natives had 
now settled down. For a time their bullion could not be 
shipped, and financial arrangements had to be made pend¬ 
ing its arrival, but now, owing to the watchfulness of 
the Fleet, he was pleased to say their gold was arriving 
fairly regularly. The Stores, too,presented some difficul¬ 
ties, as some of the chief mine supplies were classified by 
the Customs as “warlike” stores, and shipment was con¬ 
sequently stopped. They were, however, able to secure 
some stores from the United States, including a parcel of 
zinc for gold precipitation, which would ensure a sufficient 
supply for twelve months They were in a position to 
secure in England spare parts for their German-made 
machinery on favourable terms. He thought the Share¬ 
holders might well congratulate Mr. Feldtmann and the 
staffs both at home and abroad on the very satisfactory 
results achieved. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

WAR BOOKS. 

The Life of Sir John Jellicoe, By Harold Wheeler. (Aldine 
Publishing Co. 2d.) 

The War and the Neutral Powers. Reprinted from The 
Academy of September 12, 1914. By Mark H. Judge. 
Neutral Nations and the War. By James Bryce. (Melrose. 
6d.) 

The Real Kaiser. Anonymous. (Melrose, is.) 
Cromwell's Soldier's Bible. With a Preface by Viscount 
Wolseley, G.C.B. (Elliot Stock, is.) 

Tennyson's Patriotic Poems. (Macmillan and Co. id.) 
War Studies. By John Kirkpatrick, M.A. (A. and C. 
Black. 3d.) 


The Under-war. By Adam Gowans Whyte and T. C. 

Elder. (Electrical Press, is. net.) 

The Last of the Huns. By George Saunders, B.A. 

(Routledge and Sons. is. net.) 

The Nation in Arms. By F.-M. Baron von der Goltz^ 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. net.) 

The Unspeakable Prussian. By C. Sheridan Jones. (Cas¬ 
sell and Co. 2s. net.) 

Back from the Front. By Thomas A. Baggs, M.A. 

(Frank and Cecil Palmer, is. net.) 

Echoes from the Fleet . By L. Cope Cornford; with a 
Preface by Admiral Lord Charles Beresford. (Wil¬ 
liams and Norgate. 2s. net.) 

Your Navy as a Fighting Machine. By Fred T. Jane. 

(Frank and Cecil Palmer, is. net.) 

Behind the Scenes at the Court of Vienna. By Henri de 
Weindcl; English Version by Philip W. Sargeant. 
With Portrait. (John Long. 2s. net.) 

Martial Law within the Realm of England. By James M. 

Lowry. (John Long. is. net.) 

From the Trenches : Louvain to the Aisne . By Geoffrey 
Young. (T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. net.) 

The Organisation of the Army. Translated from 
Treitschke by A. L. Gowans. (Gowans and Gray. 6d.) 
Why India is Heart and Soul with Great Britain. By 
Bhupendranath Basu. (Macmillan, id.) 

PERIODICALS. 

Ulula; Cambridge University Reporter; New York Times 
Book Review; Land and Water; The Sphere; Roman 
Documents and Decrees; Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York; The Athenceum; Windsor 
Magazine; Fortnightly Review; The Comhill; Nine - 
teenth Century; The Trend, New York; The Anti¬ 
quary; Bookseller; Publishers' Circular; Educational 
Times; Literary Digest; English Review; Review of 
Reviews (Melbourne); University Correspondent; 
Wednesday Review, Trichinopoly; History of British 
Mammals, Part XVI; The Librarian; British Review; 
The Phoenix; Journal of the Imperial Arts League; 
United Empire; System; Irish Review; Wild Life; 
The Triad, N.Z.; La Revue; Revue Bleue; T.P.'s 
Journal; Indian Review; School World . 


The Red Cross Motor Ambulance 


Subscriptions to this fund for presenting a Napier Motor 
Ambulance Car valued at ^625 to the Red Cross Society 
are coming in very slowly. We ask our readers to let 
us have a note of sums collected. The £100 guaranteed 
provisionally depends on our receiving the balance of 
£525. So far the amounts received are :— 

Provisionally promised . £ IO ° 0 0 

Miss Margaret Eastwood . 5 5 

E. G. F. S. 4 10 


o 

o 


Collected by Mr. F. W. Hingston of Buck- 
hurst Hill, Essex :—F. W. Hingston, 
5s. ; Mrs. Hingston, 5s. ; E. F. F. Hing¬ 
ston, 5s. ; C. D. Coxall, 5s. ; Frank G. 


Foster, 5s. ; H. E. Swann, 5s. 1 10 o 

Norfolk House High School, Muswell Hill... 2 15 8 

Miss I. M. Ray . 4 6 

Bernard Phillips . 3 4 

H. D. S. 3 8 

P. F. Loft . 16 2$ 

G. H. S. 15 0 

The Queenlette . 7 6 

Miss M. Smith . 8 6 
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40 PAGES OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 

SHOWING 

Cathedrals, Churches, Town Halls, Libraries, 
and Dwelling Houses destroyed by the 
modern Huns in their raid on Belgium and 
France. 

Also an account of Germany’s criminal 
methods of warfare. 

M. CARTON DE WIART, Belgian Minister 
of Justice, telegraphs from Havre:—“I 
congratulate you warmly on the excellent 
initiative that you have shewn in publishing 
this volume, and wish it every success.’* 


Price ONE SHILLING net 
AT ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


Proceeds of the Sale to be devoted to 
Funds for the Belgian Refugees. 


COLOUR 


December Issue 


Now Ready 


ONE SHILLING Net 


THE SUCCESS OF 
" COLOUR.” 

THE GLOBE.—" What is the most 
artistic magazine in the world ? I 
had the pleasure the other evening 
of being present at an informal 
discussion on this point, in which 
a round dozen of international 
artists took part. The German 
‘Jugend’ was by common consent 
given first place; our new English 
journal ‘Colour’ ran level with 
the * Gazette du Bon Ton ’ and 
our .... came next. . . 


THE BEST PICTURES 
BY THE 

GREATEST MODERN 
ARTISTS 

SUNDAY TIMES.—" . . . The illus¬ 
trations have a rich and sump¬ 
tuous appearance, and alike in 
portraiture and landscape, prove 
that the magazine is the last word 
in the reproduction of masterpieces 
in colour.” 

FICTION, POETRY AND 
ARTICLES, BY 
BRILLIANT WRITERS 


Editorial & Advertisement Offices 

25, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Telephone : Victoria 6385 , 


Published for the Proprietor by Wm. Dawson & Sons, Limited, at Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C. Branches 
in Canada: Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg; in South Africa : Capetown, Johannesburg, and Durban. 

Printed by Bonher & Co., The Chancery Lane Press, i, a. and 3, Rolls Passage, London, E.C. 
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4 

NOBLE ART OF DINING 

. ^ < 

* * 

By F. G. AFLALO. 
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i 

1 

THE CHILDHOOD OF THE RUSSIAN NOVEL. 


THE LITTLE FIR-TREE. THE CAROL 


THE TREITSCHKE IDEAL. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE . 


THE 

ARMY & NAVY GAZETTE 

Has made arrangements for the publication of a 

NEW SERIES 

of 

Coloured Military 


Types 


Bach plate will show an Officer and a Private In the fall-dress 
uniform of to*day. Every sketch has been submitted to 
and passed as correct by the Regiment which it illustrates; 
therefore every detail is ABSOLUTELY CORRECT. 

THE FIRST TYPE, 

THE DOYAL HOUSE ARTILLERY, 

Will be published on January 2, 1915, as a free supplement to 

the Gazette of that date. 

ADDRESS— 

ARMY & NAVY GAZETTE, 

22 , ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE CO., Ltd 

Head Office: Bartholomew Lane , LONDON, E.G . 

Assets exoeed £23,500,000 • 

CHAIRMAN t 

BIGHT HON. LOBD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY 
EMBRACE ALL BRANCHES 
OF INSURANCE. 

Full Information respecting 

ESTATE DUTY 

and 

CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL 

POLICIES 

ieeued by the Company may be 
obtained on written or personal 
application to the Office at the 
above ad dreaa • 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager . 
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J OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING (or LADIES. 

Rapid, systematic coaching. Six months' course from any date. 
Excellent introductions given. Telephone or write, the TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton Street, W. 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately done. lod. per 1,000 
words. Specimens and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


B ARGAINS IN BOOKS. —Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 
vols., half calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s.; Hamilton's Parodies, 6 
vols., £2 10s. ; Lea's Sacerdotal Celibacy, 2 vols., 6s. 6d.; Waite’s 
Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, 2 vols., 16s.; Arthur Symons' 
Romantic Movement in English Poetry; William Blake, First Edi¬ 
tions, 5s. 6d. each ; Bismarck : The Man and The Statesman, 2 vols., 
new, 32s., for 6s. ; Aldington’s trans. Golden Ass of Apullius, 
6 s. 6d. Thackeray's Centenary Biographical Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s. ; 
Symonds Problem in Modern and Greek Ethics, 2 vols., £3 10s. ; 
Joly's Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s.; Morrison Painters of Japan, 
j vols., £2 ios. ; Lelands Gypsy Sorcery and Fortune Telling, 1891, 
30s. ; Chaffer's Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, 1912, 
42s.; Grimm's Fairy Tales, large paper, illus. by Rackham, £2 2s.; 
Porter’s Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £3 3s. ; Burton’s Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, £17 17s.; Gould's History Freemasonry, 
3 thick vols., morocco binding, £2 2s., cost £6 6s. ; Habershon 
Records of Old London, Vanished and Vanishing, coloured plates, 
folio, £2 2s. ; Walpole’s Letters, large paper, 16 vols., 

£7 ios. ; Oscar Wilde, by L. E. Ingleby, 12s. 6d., for 4s. 6d. ; 
Ditchfield Vanishing England, 15s., for 6s. 6d. ; Landor's Lhasa, 2 
vols., new, 42s., for 14s.; Spenser's Faerie Queene, 2 vols., Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, ^3 13s. 6d., for 32s. Will take any good 
books in exchange for above.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


BOOKS (Old or New). 

If you want to Sell, Buy or Exchange, write to :— 

Thomas Thorp, 93 St. Martin’s Lane, London, V.C. 


THE 

BEST WAR ARTICLES 

appear every week 


“There ie no War Party in Germany, nor has 
there ever been, 1 ' says the Crown Prince. 

The best answer to the Crown Prince is 


BRITAIN AS 
GERMANY’S VASSAL 

BY 

GENERAL FRIEDRICH VON BERNHARDI 

Translated by J. ELLIS BARKER. 

NOW READY, 2/- net. Cloth, 2/6 net. 

“ Simply palpitates with Anglophobia ."— Observer. 

" This amazing expose of German aims ."— Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“ A warning to England."— Yorkshire Post. 


An Indispensable Guide to business transactions. 
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Notes of the Week 


A Chastened Christinas 


‘ NCE more ’tis kindly Christmastide, The 

I ■ gracious time of gentle deed and words/’ 
V ._ J says Mr. William Watson, in invoking 
“charitable oblivion” for the false prophecies of the 
Kaiser’s English friends. Strange thoughts surge 
through the brain at this season, when there should be 
peace on earth and goodwill among all Christian men. 
It finds Europe engaged in the deadliest struggle of 
the whole Christian era, with the gospel of hate on the 
lips of at least one of the combatants. Many beauti¬ 
ful and touching stories come to hand of humanity 
shown by individuals on both sides: of men running 
serious personal risks to succour enemies, and returning 
in their corporate capacity to the ghastly business of 
warfare. Is there a man in the trenches who would 
not welcome a truce on Christmas Day ? And would 
not the whole world be spiritually fortified if it knew 
that during the twenty-four hours no move would be 
made, no shot fired? If the truce were feasible, the 
pause would lend a new meaning to Christianity in the 
eyes of many hundreds of thousands. Unhappily, it 
cannot be; the appalling conflict must go on relent¬ 
lessly till Inordinate Ambition has been drowned in 
seas of blood. As the bells ring out this Christmas- 
tide, and on New Year’s Eve, we shall all echo Tenny¬ 
son with unwonted fervency: “ Ring out the false, ring 
in the true”—the “ false pride in place and blood,” 
the true in the larger heart and the love of right. 

" Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace.” 


German Victories and the Allies’ Progress 

But for the tragedy of it all, there would be more 
than an element of humour in the rival French and 
German, Russian and Austrian accounts of happenings 
on both fronts. Germany reports either the progress 
she is making or the success with which she repels 
attack on the West, and the heavy defeat she has in¬ 
flicted on the Russians in Poland. The Austrians, 
badly mauled by the Serbians, claim to be levelling 
up matters by smashing blows at the Slav forces in 
Galicia. The French, on the other hand, report 
ground gained here and there, with an occasional set¬ 
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back which is promptly made good, the general result 
being substantial progress on the Yser and the Lys, 
in the Argonne and elsewhere. In the same way 
Russia, though she has admittedly made material 
modifications in her strategic position, has, according 
to intelligence from Petrograd, defeated the Germans 
with serious loss on the right wing, held her own in 
the centre, and crushed the Austrian effort from the 
Carpathians. We plump for the French and the 
Russians. Germany wins victories on paper, and the 
Allies progress steadily on land. The Kaiser is said 
to have left his sick-bed to spend Christmas with his 
troops; it may encourage them. It is certainly full of 
hope for the Allies. 

11 Branded af 

The German raid on the East Coast was a much 
more serious affair from the point of view of Scar¬ 
borough, Hartlepool, and Whitby than at first 
appeared. From the military standpoint it was utterly 
unimportant, and the reflections which have been 
passed on the British Fleet’s inability to deal with the 
raiders are both mischievous and silly. Some people, 
the naval experts of the Daily News among them, 
would apparently like Admiral Jellicoe to split up his 
forces among the watering-places. Sympathy with 
the unhappy victims does not blind the general public 
to the larger issues. The Navy in the North Sea has 
done its work magnificently, and the fact that we shall 
spend Christmas in freedom and security is entirely 
due to Admiral Jellicoe and the splendid fellows under 
his command. Germany rejoices in the cold-blooded 
murder and the wanton destruction achieved by her 
cruisers; she pretends that the attack was delivered on 
fortified ports. The affair is in keeping with Louvain 
and Rheims. The laws of warfare to which she sub¬ 
scribed have been grossly violated. Mr. Winston 
Churchill writes simple truth when he says "the stigma 
of the baby-killers of Scarborough ” will brand the 
officers and men of the German navy “ while sailors 
sail the seas.” 

Three King# in Conference 

The meeting of the three Scandinavian Kings at 
Maimo would at any time be of some European in¬ 
terest. Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, especially 
since the split between Norway and Sweden, have gone 
their several ways. The war has shown them the 
necessity of some common policy. Their position is 
immensely difficult. United, they might do much; 
independently, they can do little. Their sympathies 
are with the Allies, but there are other considerations. 
It is significant that the Maimo meeting is welcomed 
by Russia. That fact will be duly noted by all three. 
Germany has been engaged in active propaganda, more 
particularly in Sweden, since the outbreak of war. She 
has left no stone unturned which might convince 
Scandinavia that its interests, joint and several, are 
bound up with the triumph of the Kaiser. Fears of 
Russia haunt Sweden, and men like Sven Hedin have 
been induced by the blandishments of the Kaiser to 
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put the German case strongly before the people. 
Sweden, however, is not blind; Belgium is an object- 
lesson, and correspondents of ours make it clear that 
the Scandinavian countries would rather take the risks 
of the ultimate attentions of Russia than face those 
involved in the immediate friendship of Germany. 

Egypt's New Status 

The British Government have achieved a great stroke 
of policy in the land of the Pharaohs. They have 
deposed Abbas Hilmi from the Khediviate, and made 
his uncle, Prince Hussein, Sultan of Egypt under a 
British Protectorate, with Sir Henry McMahon as first 
High Commissioner. Many points are involved in 
these changes. The new Sultan should by the tra¬ 
ditional laws of Turkish succession have succeeded his 
brother; the succession of Abbas Hilmi came under 
the new order of heredity introduced by Ismail Pacha; 
Prince Hussein may therefore be regarded as coming 
into his own, thanks to the narrow prejudices of his 
nephew. Great Britain does not annex the country, 
as she easily might have done, but merely regularises 
matters by eliminating Turkish suzerainty, and so 
paves the way for the concession at a fitting time of 
complete autonomy to the Egyptian people. Lastly, 
the ruler of the country is elevated to full Sultan in¬ 
stead of being the anomalous puppet of the Sultan of 
Turkey. The change in her status has added new 
dignity to the national life of Egypt, and is un¬ 
doubtedly equally pleasing to the Egyptians and to 
the Allies of Great Britain. 

Mr. John Lane's Report 

Mr. John Lane has returned safely to England 
after his extra-official mission to the United States. 
He went partly to augment his next season’s list of 
books, partly to ascertain the truth as to American 
sentiments on the war. From his letter to the Press we 
gather that the British cause has suffered some pre¬ 
judice because we have not said enough, and the Ger¬ 
man cause because Count Bernsdorf has said too much. 
It is an illuminating document, as it should be, seeing 
that Mr. Lane appears to have met and discussed 
matters with nearly everyone of importance, except 
Count Bernsdorf, Mr. Woodrow Wilson, and Mr. 
Roosevelt. One of the things told him by a lady with 
German connections was that the Kaiser made a mis¬ 
take in withdrawing his reservists from America and 
Canada; if they had been left, they would have been 
strong enough to annex Canada. A thrilling idea, in¬ 
deed ! It was only another of Germany’s miscalcula¬ 
tions. Most of the professors Mr. Lane met were 
supporters of the pan-German policy, but he discovered 
they “ had visited Germany through the German- 
American system of exchange professorships.” Some 
Americans were of opinion that the United States 
navy should police the Atlantic, as it is so largely used 
by Americans: a pretty thought for a neutral Power. 
Whatever they say, Americans seem quite alive to the 
fact that we are fighting their battles as well as our 
own. 

•JKi.o.. .. 
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The Noble Art of Dining 

T HERE is, from the hors d'oeuvre to the demi-tasse % 
something essentially French about the polite 
dinner-table, and not only have the cosmetics of cookery 
long been associated with our neighbours, but we have 
to borrow two French words to draw the ni«e distinction 
between gluttony and appreciation, and a third to 
denote the judge of what is good. It is, however, a 
fact that the pre-eminence of the Parisian cuisine has 
not always been undisputed, since not only did 
Peacham, a tutor, describe French dishes of the seven¬ 
teenth century as “meane viandes,” but actually that 
arbiter of fashion, D’Orsay, wrote, in the middle of the 
nineteenth, that we had wrested from his own country¬ 
men the honours of the cordon bleu . What is pro¬ 
bably nearer the truth is that English epicures set higher 
value by the masterpieces of Escoffier than do his own 
countrymen, the majority of whom prefer a bourgeoise 
cuisine that we should find too messy. 

I confess to feeling little sympathy with those who 
affect to despise the pleasures of the table, condemning 
their neighbours who “live to eat,” and coming wearily 
to their meals as if, forsooth, the noble art of dining 
were merely a question of keeping body and soul to¬ 
gether. Anyone physically debarred from discriminat¬ 
ing between good food and garbage should, according 
to his circumstances, be the legitimate object of envy or 
commiseration, and the same may be said of deaf men 
or of those who lack all sense of smell. The first of 
these cannot hear Caruso or the nightingale, but neither 
is he tortured during the day with the villainous catgut 
of itinerant musicians, nor kept awake o’nights by 
lovesick cats. He whose nose is passive may miss the 
fragrance of the rose, but he can linger smiling beside 
a drain and can lick his lips over a haggis or a dish of 
durians. So, too, he whose palate is insensible might 
not find delight in dining at Maxim’s, but he could 
eat to repletion amid the greasepots of a German mail- 
boat or the sandwiches of a railway buffet at home. 
There are, in short, compensations for such atrophy of 
the senses, and people thus defective are honest in their 
indifference to the service of her whom Brillat-Savarin 
called the tenth Muse. 

Yet for normal folk to boast openly of caring nothing 
for their food is as boorish a profession of ignorance 
as if they were to express equal delight in contemplating 
the work of Turner and that of the pavement artist, or 
in hearing Paderewski and a hurdy-gurdy. Were my 
appetite as satisfied with a piece of fried dogfish as 
with a sole Momy, I think and hope I would not brag 
about it, but would rather indulge my bucolic tastes 
in humble silence. 

Though the actual practice of cookery alone distin¬ 
guishes men from beasts, its refinement is by no means 
always proportionate to the measure of civilisation; and 
no epicure worthy the name would seriously compare 
under-done ribs of roast beef served with horse-radish 
sauce (obvious admission of their tastelessness) with 
the delicately prepared dolma yalanji of the Turkish 
chefy in which, as in Bombay curry or the rice tags of 
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Batavia, a dozen ingredients are cunningly hidden from 
the eye. Good plain food is doubtless admirable for 
everyday use, even if we do not go the whole length of 
accepting Ingoldsby’s advice to the Englishman travel¬ 
ling abroad— 

Whatever you do—have your eye on the joint ! 

Keep clear of side dishes. . . . 

We do not always want to be listening to oratorio or to 
smell attar of roses morning, noon, and night. It is in 
the occasional and ready homage to the scientia popince 
that the educated taste declares itself as something 
higher than the gullet of the hornbill, and the tranquil 
acceptance of filthy food equally betrays the yokel. 
Dr. Johnson is often depicted as a gross old man, but 
it should be remembered to his credit that, when 
Boswell cheerfully ate boiled haddocks with his tea, 
the doctor was so outraged by the sight of them that 
they were hurriedly removed from the table. Boswell 
was, in fact, a drunkard, and his palate did not respond 
to civilised cooking. 

The best of food cooked artistically is undeniably 
expensive, but, save for vulgarians, the result is not a 
mere equation of cost, else we might covet Cleopatra’s 
pearl dissolved in vinegar, which must have been a 
wretched drink, even though the price of it would have 
filled a cellar with ’Seventy port. Your true artist of 
the table best likes his food and wine in their own 
surroundings. Planked shad in Philadelphia, pilaf at 
Stamboul, and pepperpot in Jamaica will not disappoint 
him who travels to them; and as for vins du pays , l 
never quaffed a beaker of Wassipoff in the Caucasus, 
or of Lacrimac Christi chez Bertholini, in the balcony 
overhanging Naples Bay, without recalling that cry of 
the heart from old Omar: 

I often wonder what the vintners buy 

One-half so precious as the goods they sell ! 

Appreciation of good food comes with middle age 
and matures in later years. It has no part in the 
pleasures of the healthy youth. The schoolboy is 
purely vulturine, putting quantity before quality, and 
relishing his orgy the better if it is illicit, paid for 
on credit, and enjoyed in the friendly gloom of the 
dormitory. The youth, smarting under the pangs of 
calf-love, lives on air, all-forgetful of the excellent 
advice of Mrs. Berry when she says: “Kisses don’t 
last; cooking do!’* It is after these early joys have 
lost their fragrance, though not necessarily as solace for 
unrequited love, as in the case of that prince of epicures, 


la Reyniere, that the man of taste and sense turns grate¬ 
fully to the too long neglected pleasures of the table, 
realising, in spite of the sneers of grosser neighbours, 
that a fine palate for food is as good a gift of the gods 

as an eye for colour or an ear for music. 

F. G. Aflalo. 


The Childhood of the Russian Novel 

By Dudley Clark. 

OLK-LORE has been aptly described as the 
“childhood of fiction,’’ and just as it is essen¬ 
tial in the study of biology to commence with the 
protoplasmic stage of existence, so too, in order fully to 
understand and appreciate the value and beauty of the 
full-grown modern literary products of any country, 
the student of international literature must first pene¬ 
trate into that remote and shadowy nursery of the past 
wherein the infant art was reared. 

For richness, interest, variety, and literary quality, 
the early folk-literature of the Russian peoples may well 
claim to stand supreme in Europe. No other Euro¬ 
pean country has succeeded in preserving so vast a store 
of mythological legends, ghost-stories, fairy tales, folk- 
ballads, and epic songs; in no other country are ancient 
customs more popular or more religiously observed. In 
many parts of Russia the wandering minstrel, with his 
antiquated stringed instrument, was a familiar figure 
as late as the nineteenth century, and to-day the various 
festivals and celebrations which play so large a part in 
the life of the Russian peasant provide innumerable 
occasions for the observance of particular rites with the 
accompanying recital of song cycles. The most popular 
are the Khorovod , a spring festival chiefly celebrated 
by village communities, and the Posidyelka , an event 
of fairly frequent occurrence in towns or in districts 
where wintry conditions prevail. The choral portion 
consists of individual ballads, or billini , which are 
interspersed with dances and by-play, the w'hole form¬ 
ing a sort of crude folk-drama. The ballads deal 
chiefly with pastoral and domestic incidents, and 
though often included in the term billini , should not 
be confused with these latter, which are a collection 
of fragmentary epics or historical romances with little 
or no bearing upon particular customs. From the 
billini there sprang certain “historical songs,’’ which, 
with the “robber songs,” “Cossack songs,” and 
“soldier songs,” form a class apart from the domestic 
folk-songs. 
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Mysterious and beautiful as are the folk-songs of the 
Russian peasant, it is to the prose stories, or fairy tales, 
that the non-studious stranger turns with greatest in¬ 
terest, and from which he gains a clearer insight into 
the composition of the Slav mind. This is partly due 
to the regrettable fact that even the most careful and 
sympathetic of English translators fail to produce more 
than a blurred resemblance to the original of a Russian 
poem, which in its native form abounds in a rich variety 
or peculiar and distinctive etymological blooms, many 
of which, alas, are untransplantable. The simple and 
direct phraseology of the prose tales, however, offers 
fewer technical difficulties, and by their homely humour, 
resembling, as it does in many ways, the humour of our 
own folk-lore, the task of the translator is rendered 
easier, and the Anglo-Saxon mind is enabled to meet 
its Slavonic neighbour on more or less common ground. 

In reading a Russian folk-tale one is struck by the 
bright, conversational style, the shrewd wit, the quaint 
Puckish imagery, and the deft phraseology which packs 
into a crisp sentence a wealth of homely philosophy. 
Some of these skaskas are variants of our own popular 
fairy tales; many bear the Scandinavian imprint; others 
are tinged with the bright colours of the ancient East. 
But in the main they are purely Slavonic in conception. 
Like all classic literature, their application is universal, 
inasmuch as they deal with characteristics common 
to all races; but the spirit which gives them their charm 
is the strange, lovable, simple, yet curiously unfathom¬ 
able spirit of Russia. Abounding with illustrations of 
Russian life and custom, and bearing upon wellnigh 
every phase of the national character, they afford a clear 
insight into those deep, abiding qualities which go to 
make up the Slav mind, and are as invaluable to the 
student as they are fascinating to the casual reader. 

In common with most folk-lore, the Russian skaskas 
turn upon mythology, ghosts, witchcraft (the Baba 
Yaga is the Russian witch or female fiend), and natural 
and supernatural phenomena; but their humour, usually 
genial, often caustic, and their workaday philosophy, 
give them a literary value of their own. The Russian 
people, simple, outspoken, and candid in their habits 
and conversation, detest cant and humbug, and these 
two vices, together with those of avarice, shrewishness, 
cowardice, selfishness, etc., are shrewdly satirised from 
behind a mask of quaint domestic humour. The miser 
is a favourite butt of the writer of Russian fables, and 
the following story of “The Miser”* is fairly repre¬ 
sentative of the class to which it belongs. A wealthy 
and avaricious merchant borrows a kopeck of a poorer 
neighbour in order that he may bestow alms upon a 
beggar. The next day the poor man calls for his 
kopeck, but is informed that the rich man has no 
change. He goes away, but returns a second time for 
his kopeck. The merchant, seeing the poor man ap¬ 
proaching, exclaims to his wife: 

“Harkye, wife ! I’ll strip myself naked and lie 
down under the holy picture. Cover me with a cloth, 

* From “Russian Folk Tales,” by W. R. S. Ralston. 


and sit down and cry just as you would over a corpse. 
When the moujik comes for his money, tell him I died 
this morning !” 

Well, the wife did everything exactly as her husband 
directed her. While she was sitting there the moujik 
came into the room. 

“What do you want?” says she. 

“The money Marko the Rich owes me,” answers 
the poor man. 

“Oh, moujik, Marko the Rich has wished us fare¬ 
well ; he’s only just dead !” 

“The Kingdom of Heaven be his! If you’ll allow 
me, mistress, in return for my kopeck, I’ll do him a 
last service—give his mortal remains a wash !” 

So saying, he laid hold of a pot of boiling water and 
began to pour the scalding contents over Marko the 
Rich. Marko, his brows knit, his legs contorted, was 
scarcely able to hold out. 

“Writhe away or not, as you please,” thought the 
poor man, “but pay me my kopeck !” 

When he had washed the body, and laid it out 
properly, he said : 

“Now then, mistress, buy a coffin, and have it 
taken into the church; I’ll go and read Psalms over 
it!” 

So Marko the Rich was put into a coffin and taken 
into the church, and the moujik began to read Psalms 
over him. All of a sudden a window opened and a 
party of robbers entered the church. The moujik hid 
himself behind the altar. As soon as the robbers had 
come in they began dividing their booty, and after 
everything else had been shared there remained over 
and above a golden sabre—each one laid hold of it 
for himself. 

Out jumped the poor man, crying : 

“What’s the good of disputing that way? Let 
the sabre belong to him who will cut this corpse’s 
head off !” 

Up jumped Marko the Rich like a madman. The 
robbers were frightened out of their wits, flung away 
their spoil, and scampered off. 

“Here, moujik,” says Marko, “let’s divide the 
money !” 

They divided it equally between them : each of the 
shares was a large one. 

“But how about the kopeck?” asks the poor man. 

“Ah, brother !” replies Marko, “surely you can see 
I’ve got no change !” 

Proverbs and wise sayings abound. “The morning 
is wiser than the evening.” “The blast though it blows 
does not blow for ever, but a scolding old woman is 
not so easy to avoid.” “If you don’t know the ford, 
don’t step overboard” (a variant of our “Look before 
you leap”). “Don’t spit in the well or thou wilt have 
to drink up the water thyself.” One could quote in¬ 
definitely from the wisdom of the Russian folk-lorist. 

A popular edition of Russian folk-tales in English 
has yet to be placed upon the market. Seeing that it 
is hoped and expected that one of the beneficial effects 
of this terrible war will be the consolidating of a close 
union between the English and Russian peoples, a very 
great service would be rendered by the publisher who 
sought to introduce the ordinary Englishman to the 
beginnings of that splendid and invigorating literature 
which lies behind the more or less familiar novels of 
Tolstoy, Dostoievski, and Maxim Gorky. 
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REVIEWS 

The Treitschke Ideal 

T he Political Thought of Heinrich von Treitschke. By 
H. W. C. Davis. (London: Constable. 6s. net.) 

R. DAVIS takes Ovid's familiar line, “Fas est 
et ab hoste doceri," as the motto for this ex¬ 
tremely able compilation of the essentials of 
Treitschke's political thought. Not all of us needed 
to be reminded of the more-than-Machiavellian purpose 
with which Treitschke strove to make Prussia under¬ 
stand the only possible means to universal dominion. 
If the British people as a whole, or even the British 
people's rulers, had given heed to the documents pro¬ 
vided by the enemy, the chances are the present Euro¬ 
pean conflict would have been avoided. Preacher of 
the ideal significance of war, and insistent advocate 
of the right of his own country to dominate all others, 
Treitschke was never taken quite seriously on this side 
of the North Sea. The few who dared to cite him and 
Bernhardi as the embodiment of the true Prussian spirit 
were dubbed Germanophobes. Consciousness of failure 
properly to appreciate the warning while there was yet 
time to escape will perhaps only heighten the interest 
with which some will read Treitschke now that the 
tragedy he foreshadowed is upon us. 

Treitschke's contempt for all outside Prussia was 
colossal: every interest was to be subordinate to the 
State with the sole object of securing Prussian 
supremacy alike in any Confederation or Federal 
System of Germany and in international relations. 
Force was his one and only means to the end at which 
he aimed; none outside Prussia had rights to be re¬ 
spected, and this brutal doctrinaire sought to convince 
his countrymen that the rest of the world was either 
half-civilised or wholly effete. The war of 1870 was 
to him a Holy War in every sense of the word. Was 
not Germany striking a blow for human liberty by 
smashing the Napoleonic ambition ? If he had said, 
Was not Prussia taking a big stride towards the goal 
of German unity and ultimate world-dominion ? he 
would have expressed his real sentiments. For Eng¬ 
land, her cant and her unctuous theological rectitude, 
he could find no words too strong. England's sin was 
that she did not go to the help of Prussia, and 
Treitschke met those who talked of un-Christian and 
warlike nations with an ejaculatory: “Oh hypocrisy! 
Oh cant, cant, cant!" Because England maintained a 
neutrality which he regarded as selfish, he was con¬ 
vinced that her day had come. “We had thought that 
the great memories of a glorious past, the wisdom of a 
statesmanlike aristocracy and the righteousness of a 
free people would have raised a solid dam against the 
invading flood of that Manchester theory which 
threatens to sweep away all faith in the moral values ( !) 
of life. . . . The descent of the island kingdom, down 
that precipitous path that was once the path of 
Carthage and of Holland, seems already to have 
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begun." Seven years later, when England intervened 
to keep Russia out of Constantinople, Treitschke was 
convinced that she had forfeited every right to be con¬ 
sidered a civilised Power. 

If Treitschke had had his way, England would long 
ago have been made a neutral kingdom on a footing 
with Holland and Belgium, her fleet being disposed of 
to the highest bidder. Germany would no doubt have 
been the runner-up at the auction and would have brow¬ 
beaten France when the bidding became too hot. With 
the British fleet at command, Germany would have been 
free to give the world a series of object-lessons in the 
civilisation and Kultur for which the despotism of the 
Hohenzollems stands. There is little of the philosopher 
about Treitschke, but there is more than a little of the 
politician, and there is quite enough in the gospel of 
brutality of which he is the exponent to explain the 
“frightfulness" of German action in Belgium and 
France. Germany is benevolent only when she is un¬ 
opposed. “The sentimentalist may shed tears, but the 
earnest thinker will recognise that it was inevitable that 
the highly cultured Athenians should have been in sub¬ 
jection to the Spartans, the Hellenes to the Romans, 
and in the same way that Florence, for all her refine¬ 
ment and culture, could not hold her own in the 
struggle with Venice. In all this there lies an inward 
necessity. The State is no Academy of the Fine Arts," 
and the State which neglects its essential power for the 
sake of the ideal aspirations of humanity is a traitor to 
itself. For Treitschke the humanities were, of course, 
a solvent of martial ideals: he could not imagine 
Mars and the Muses as twin-makers of a great people. 

English Drama 

Francis Beaumont , Dramatist . - By CHARLES MILLS 
GAYLEY. Illustrated. (Duckworth and Co. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

The English Drama. By FELIX E. SCHELLING. (J. M. 
Dent and Sons. 5s. net.) 

CRITICS have often assumed the prophet's robe, and 
from their studies of the past endeavoured to conceive a 
possible future; but it is rather a thankless change. 
Nobody can prove the truth of their speculations, and 
few people are sufficiently interested to assist in ex¬ 
hilarating arguments or to set theory against theory in 
literary sportiveness. It is far safer to engage in that 
laborious research-work which forms fine material for 
the critics of coming years; commendation is sure, and 
the labour very often is a delight. It has been so, 
obviously, in the case of Mr. Gay ley with his defence 
of Beaumont. We advisedly term it a “defence," 
because he is concerned to prove that of the two 
dramatists whose names seem as inseparable as those of 
Codlin and Short or Bryant and May—Beaumont and 
Fletcher—Beaumont was “the twin of heaven Her 
birth," and that his form may be seen, distinct and 
unshadowed, in the long gallery of his contemporaries. 
Most of us are content to read these old comedies and 
poems without troubling as to the honours of author- 
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ship; not so Mr. Gayley. He is tireless in his patient 
efforts at disentanglement, and it seems to us that the 
work was well worth doing. He gives an exhaustive 
examination of the diction and style of both writers; 
we feel that he must have conned every play and poem 
line by line, every line word by word. In the section 
devoted to the collaboration of the two he discusses the 
metrical methods of each in detail; we have no space 
here to analyse the results of such a devotion, but we 
may say that a strong case is made out for Mr. Gayley’s 
claim *to distinguish not only hand from hand, but 
mind from mind,** and “to fix anew the place of the 
joint authors in the history of English comedy.** 

“The labour is well bestowed,** says the patient tracer 
of clues, “if by its means lovers of poetry and the 
drama, while not ceasing to admire the elder dramatist, 
Fletcher, may be led to accede at last to the younger 
his due and undivided honour, may come to speak of 
him by unhyphenated name—a personality of passion 
and of fire, a gracious power in poetry, of effulgent 
dramatic creativity.** Carefully, in fascinating pages, 
the careers of the two are balanced and examined, and 
if we are inclined to smile at some of the suppositions, 
the probable walks and talks with possible friends, the 
smile is an indulgent one, for the general effect is pleas- 
The descent of the two families is unravelled, 
genealogical charts are given, and illustrations assist 
the reader s comprehension. The book will be invalu¬ 
able to all students of the period. 

Of Mr. Schelling*s work we cannot say a great deal 
in the way of .criticism. Issued in the “Channels of 
English Literature series, written by a professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania and a member of the 
American National Institute of Arts and Letters, its 
worth is assured. The drawback of all such books is 
that their pages are bound often to consist of a mere 
catalogue of plays, linked by brief comments into 
decently readable sentences, and, where so large a field 
as the history and development of a whole art is con¬ 
cerned, it is difficult to see how this can be avoided. 
The introductory chapter, on “The Nature, Origins and 
Relations of the drama, is well considered and excel¬ 
lently critical; and in the author’s apology for the in¬ 
clusion of inferior and unliterary productions he makes 
a good point: "The history of literature can no more be 
written in a neglect of the writings of lesser men than 
we can hope to write the history of a country solely on 
the basis of the biographies of its kings and princes. 

. . . There are many plays that we read with interest 
for their place in the history of literature which could 
never move that detached and extraordinary person, 
the reader whose standard is the hypothetical absolute.** 
We know that standards are deceptive, not to be em¬ 
ployed too rigorously, and it is a debatable question 
whether one generation has any right to look with cold, 
supercilious eyes upon the work of its predecessors. Mr. 
Schelling seems to apprehend this; the result is a book 
proportioned very pleasingly in view of the heavy and 
responsible task. We note at the end of his last chapter, 
“English Drama since Sheridan,’* a welcome protest 
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against the notion that the imported art of “men of 
foreign birth and alien modes of thought** can ever 
restore to us the drama as a great national utterance; 
and we note also that the comparatively recent glimpses 
of an indigenous drama, arising out of local condi¬ 
tions, “whether Irish, English, or other, in which human 
nature is less sophisticated and abraded by the 
attrition of modem life,** are recognised. It is from 
such glimpses, we imagine, that we shall in time achieve 
the clearer, larger view so much desired. 


Fiction 

I T is a strange plea that Mr. Frank Harris’s pub¬ 
lishers set forth on the cover of his latest book of 
short stories, "The Yellow Ticket** (Grant Richards, 
6 s.), namely, that none of the author’s wonderful and 
great works “ has won him a tithe of the readers, or 
a fit fraction of the reputation, that his work de¬ 
serves.** The true artist is surely but the medium 
for the thoughts and ideas transmitted through his 
brain to those less gifted than himself; he writes, 
paints, or sculptures simply because he must. Recog¬ 
nition is gratifying, but a gifted author should not 
whine, through his publisher, if the harvest is not so 
great as he could wish. Ordinary people might con¬ 
nect such complaints with mercenary aspirations. 

Having thus issued a mild reproof, the stories come 
next for consideration. With the exception of the last 
two, all are love stories in one form or another. Those 
who are familiar with Mr. Harris’s style of fiction 
know that great stress is always laid upon the outward 
visible form of his female characters. One has always 
to picture them from the description of their limbs, 
the glory of their eyes, the magic curves of various 
parts of their anatomy. Unlike some of the greater 
novelists, Mr. Harris leaves little to the imagination; 
he indicates no beauty of soul, no spirit of sacrifice, 
no love which is capable of outlasting physical attrac¬ 
tion. "In the Vale of Tears,** one of the longest 
stories in the book, is the tale of an old man’s suicide 
because he feared to live to see his young wife’s happi¬ 
ness when their child should be bom. The stories as 
they stand are well told and interesting. That the 
mystical, the beautiful, apart from its fleshly form, 
makes no appeal to the author, it is perhaps unfair to 
put the blame upon his shoulders. 

As a witty writer, with a gift of humour sometimes 
caustic but ever entertaining, Miss S. Macnaughtan has 
made her mark in some half-dozen novels which most 
readers of current fiction have enjoyed. Her latest 
volume, "A Green Englishman, and other Stories of 
Canada** (Smith, Elder and Co., 6s.), maintains the 
humour of its forerunners, but on this occasion ad¬ 
ministered in smaller doses. The form, however, is no 
drawback; for in a collection of short stories the author 
is able to introduce a greater number and variety ol 
characters than in the usual novel, and this affords her 
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a wider scope for the exercise of her observant wit. 
Many of the people she depicts are settlers from 
England—men with the right stuff in them to win the 
fortune denied them in the Motherland, and wasters, 
“remittance men,** who have left their country for their 
country's good. A welcome breath of the crisp, stimu¬ 
lating Canadian air is wafted through Miss Macnaugh- 
tan's pages, and the reader cannot fail to feel the better 
for encountering it. 

It will be long before Africa ceases to be the happy 
hunting-ground of the writer of romance. In “A 
‘ Waterfly's ’ Wooing" (Stanley Paul and Co., 6s.), 
Miss Annesley Kenealy introduces us to yet'another 
type of the denizens of that vast and wonderful con¬ 
tinent. The “waterfly" is an African half-caste, by 
name Leone, and by nature a rather despicable variety 
of the genus diptera. Yet a white girl—English, too— 
marries him for his money, and tragedy follows. This, 
and some more or less weird happenings, supply mate¬ 
rial for a sensational story with many complications. 

Hitherto Mr. St. John Ervine has been known to us 
as a playwright of some distinction and the author of 
several brilliant little sketches which have secured him 
a position among Irish writers of to-day. He has now 
taken the perhaps more exacting path which confronts 
all writers of fiction in the form of the long novel. 
Whether this new departure will add to the laurels 
already won remains to be seen, his initial essay as a 
novelist showing, though full of promise, traces of the 
immaturity usually to be met with in a first attempt 
"Mrs. Martin's Man" (Maunsel and Co., 6s.) is un¬ 
doubtedly a powerful work; but it is more drama than 
novel, for in his dialogue the author has failed to shake 
off the earlier influence of the footlights, which gives a 
theatrical glamour to an otherwise excellently conceived 
story. The main situation is a poignant one which 
might be met with anywhere, but it is treated with the 
hand of a master, and the typical Irish characters and 
local colouring make it appear to be peculiar to the soil 
of the Emerald Isle. The story is told in a series of 
sharply defined realistic scenes, but the theatrical dia¬ 
logue rather hampers the progress of the narrative. 


For Lassies and Lads 

Adventure, the Sword, and Pillows 

“ T>LACK’S Boys' Book" (A. and C. Black, 3s. 6d.) 

-D edited by G. E. Mitton, consists of a selection 
of stories from books previously issued by this firm. 
The name from which each extract has been made is 
given in the list of contents; so, should a boy feel 
thrilled by the extract—which forms in itself a complete 
story—and want to know what follows, he has only to 
get the book to read the full account. 

The Rebellion of 1745 forms the theme of yet another 
story under the title of "Muckle John," by Allan 
Stewart (A. and C. Black, 3s. 6d.). Adventures, 
treachery, and brave deeds vie with one another for 
prominence in the narrative, while Muckle John himself 
is interesting on account of his strange personality. 
To the days of brave knights in armour who fought 
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for beautiful ladies Mr. W. P. Shervill takes his readers 
in "Edgar the Ready" (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.). 
Dungeons, castle turrets and ramparts figure largely in 
the situations portrayed, the brave warriors living 
during the reign of Edward III. 

School stories will never lose their interest for the 
young reader—or, for the matter of that, for many an 
older one also—and in "Dormitory Eight," by R. S. 
Warren (A. and C. Black, 3s. 6a. net), the usual in¬ 
cidents of public school life are capably dealt with. 
The sufferings of the new boy, dormitory fights and 
playground scrimmages, fill up the pages and make of 
the whole an interesting account. 

Schoolgirls and Diaries 

The school described in "The Girls of St. Cyprians," 
by Angela Brazil (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.), is noted 
for its strong musical element. Muriel Lancaster is the 
genius, although it is not upon her that the school relies 
in its competition with other schools in the town. 
Through her irascible teacher, Mildred’s talent at last 
is recognised, and the story closes, the proud girl sur¬ 
rounded by her enthusiastic admirers. 

"A Schoolgirl's Diary," by May Baldwin (W. and 
R. Chambers, 3s. 6d.), is not an account of school life, 
but of a trip to the East undertaken by Jean, an orphan 
of thirteen, and her uncle. Alistair. The child's story 
is good and written very much as a young person might 
record facts as they impressed her. 

To the French boarding-school of La Chapelle comes 
a young, rich English girl, who immediately on her 
arrival is elected queen 01 a secret Societe de ]oie> whose 
meetings and revels are held at midnight. The in¬ 
fluence of this "Queen of Joy" (W. and R. Chambers, 
5s.), as Mrs. L. T. Meade designates her in the title, 
on the school is very great, and if some of the conversa¬ 
tions between principal and pupils savour more of the 
romantic than of what actually takes place in a well- 
disciplined school, the story, on account of certain 
mysteries, well holds the reader's attention to the end. 

Two books suitable for lesser prizes are "De Beau- 
foy’s Bride," by Ida Lemon, and "Jack, the English¬ 
man," by H. Louisa Bedford (S.P.C.K., is. 6d. each). 

pAiriei, Sunbeams, and Golden Locks 

"Grimm's Fairy Tales," pictured by Mabel L. 
Attwell, "Golden Locks and Pretty Frocks," by Edric 
Vrendenburg (Raphael Tuck and Sons, 3s. 6d. net 
each); “Stories Told to Children," by Michael Fairless, 
illustrated by Flora White (Duckworth and Co., 5s. 
net); “Golden Sunbeams" (S.P.C.K., is. 4d.); “Lickle 
Tickle," by Jean Lang (T. Nelson and Sons, 2s. 6d.); 
“My Own Stories," told by Alcott Ruth Norman, 
aged six (A. and C. Black, 3s. 6d.); “Belgian Play¬ 
mates," by Nellie Pollock (Gay and Hancock, is. 6d. 
net); "More Russian Picture Tales," by Valery Carrick 
(B. H, Blackwell, Oxford, 2s. 6d. net); "Candle and 
Crib," by K. F. Purdon (Maunsel and Co., Dublin, 
is. net); "The Old Fairy Tales," pictured by H. M. 
Brock (F. Wame and Co., 2s. 6d. net); "A Children's 
Painting Book" (Odhams, is.)—are all bright, enter¬ 
taining and attractive productions, suitable for children 
who like large print, many pictures and few words. 


A manual for recruits undergoing military training 
will be published immediately by Messrs. Wm. 
Dawson and Sons, Ltd., entitled “Recruits' Problems 
Solved." The author makes his points clear by means 
of simple diagrams printed in two colours. 
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Shorter Notices 

Mr. Innem* History 

A book which opens with William of Holland 
coining to take his place on the English throne, and 
covers more than one conflict in the Netherlands, the 
achievements of Frederick the Great, the Seven Years 
War, the American War of Independence, and the be¬ 
ginning of the Napoleonic wars, has more than an 
academic appeal at the present time. Mr. A. D. Innes 
in the third volume of his “England and the British 
Empire ** (Rivington, 6s. net) takes us over so much of 
the ground that has been familiarised in the last few 
months that many ordinary readers will be glad to 
peruse his pages, mainly intended, though they are, 
for the schools. Mr. Innes is one of those happy 
writers who manage to compress an extraordinary num¬ 
ber of facts into a limited space without apparently 
sacrificing general reflections which put facts in their 
proper perspective. His account of imperial and 
political history is admirable, with individual touches 
scattered liberally throughout. He does not confine 
himself to wars and party conflicts, but.treats with 
real insight, and more impartiality than most, the social 
and economic forces at work in England from 1689 
to 1802. His chapter on the Industrial and Rural 
Revolution is an excellent summary of the changes in 
the relations of capital and labour, landlords and 
peasantry, and is a model of what such a review of 
social and industrial conditions should be in any 
history. 

The Man who is Fit 

Even though we are not all ambitious of fame in the 
field of athletics, we all desire that rare and valuable 
asset, a sound body. In his book entitled “ Training 
for the Track, Field, and Road ** (Stanley Paul, 2s. 
net) Mr. Harry Andrews gives the results of years of 
hard work devoted to the preparation of young athletes 
for the strenuous competitive events by which their 
names become known. His own name needs no intro¬ 
duction; a famous runner himself, he is official trainer 
/:* Amateur Athletic Association, to some of the 
.chief regiments of the Army, to various clubs, and 
to men whose deeds are familiar wherever Britain 
sends her sport-loving sons. But the book will be 
useful to the man who has no idea of attaining the 
strength and staying power necessary for athletic re¬ 
nown. To the ordinary business man, content to be 
physically fit, it will be valuable for the sake of its 
hints on health in general. The author has a word to 
say on many subjects which have formed themes for 
controversy, such as the use of tobacco, of medicine, 
the proper form of clothing, and methods of starting 
off in a race. An appendix containing the A.A.A. 
rules will be found useful, and the photographic 
illustrations are exceedingly good. 

Macaulay 1 * History of England 

The fifth part of the new illustrated edition of this 
famous work is now to hand from Messrs. Macmillan, 
and the set of six handsome half-guinea volumes will 
soon be complete. Not much can be written of them 
in the way of criticism; the editor, Mr. Charles Hard¬ 
ing Firth, M.A., Regius Professor of Modem History 
•at Oxford, has done his work so well that we can only 
praise it. The present volume begins with the opening 
.of Parliament by William III on October 22, 1691, 
.and the third sentence has a curiously familiar ring: 
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“ Against the fall of Mons might well be set off the 
taking of Athlone, the victory of Aghrim, the sur- 
! render of Limerick, and the pacification of Ireland/* 

| Later on comes the account of the fall of Namur in 
I 1692—Namur being then, as until recently, one of the 
great fortresses of Europe. The year 1696 concludes 
; this section. The illustrations—plans, portraits, 
medals, monuments, old prints, and other interesting 
• items—are, as before, a feature which compels 
admiration 
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Two Germany* 

War books are said to have become a drug in the 
market, but still they come. The latest is “ Britain's 
Case Against Germany/* by Mr. Ramsay Muir (The 
University Press, Manchester, 2s. net). Mr. Muir 
certainly states “the case** with vigour and even 
freshness, and his careful examination of documents 
and review of events since August will make it difficult 
for any reasonable mind to doubt that Germany de¬ 
liberately provoked a war which she has fought with 
the worst weapons of barbarism. He throws the 
difference in method and belief between the German 
and the non-German world into sharp antithesis. But 
he shows—and this is perhaps the most suggestive part 
of his book—that, if there are German and non- 
German worlds to-day, there are historically at least 
two Germanys. We might summarise his views by 
saying that there is the Germany of culture and the 
Germany of kultur. The German universities at the 
end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries gave the world masterpieces in literature and 
music: “ Great as have been the achievements of Ger¬ 
man intellect in the nineteenth century, they do not 
surpass in originality and value the achievements of 
the age of political ineffectiveness, when even the dream 
of political unity had not been born.** Germany’s 
greatest victories in culture were won without the aid 
and protection of power embodied in a swollen mili¬ 
tarism. In her “wonderful intellectual renascence** 
Prussia played little part. Germany’s descent from 
Lessing and Goethe to the ideals of a Treitschke has 
coincided with the supremacy of Prussia, whose 
epitaph bids fair to be: “The State which by its 
example and its ideal united and destroyed Ger¬ 
many.** 

New Work from Robert Browning 

Sir Frederick G. Kenyon has taken an immense 
amount of trouble in arranging the “New Poems by 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning ** 
(Smith, Elder, 5s. net). The familiar question as 
to whether it is worth while or wise to publish “ new ’* 
work by a writer whose output, as far as the literary 
world is concerned, has been deemed complete, is 
bound to arise, but this time it is less of a problem than 
usual. Ten of the 29 poems by Robert Browning here 
given have appeared in the Centenary Edition. A 
selection from Mrs. Browning’s early work is included, 
but the most interesting pages for many readers will 
be the mild, apologetic criticisms she makes upon the 
work of her future husband. They are rather 
suggestions than criticisms—she diffidently “inquires” 
whether a slight alteration in a line would not improve 
it, she “just asks” or says “why not” this or that 
with charming deference to the greater poet. Reading 
between the lines, it is another tribute to the ideal love 
which united these two until the end. As to the 
poems, they neither detract from nor add to the value 
that is now firmly set upon the work already known. 
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The Carol 

“Chantans, bargies, Nou£, Nou£." 

HRISTMAS is the children’s festival. As far 
back as we can recollect, there are Christmas 
memories, and inseparably linked with them, and call¬ 
ing up more associations than any other of its rites, are 
carols. To whom does not King Wenceslas recall the 
sensation of a little warm bed on a cold winter's night, 
and, away down below, voices rising in the rain or 
snow, and the child longing to be of the circle, out 
there in the magic of the lantern light, under the 
Christmas star he was persuaded he could see if only 
vouchsafed the opportunity? How familiarly the 
story of the shepherds rang out year after year, and 
what curious associations were in his mind about the 
wassail song or " God rest ye, merry gentlemen"! 
The spirit of all past Christmases seemed to dwell in 
them. And as years advanced, and life hardened into 
reality from the radiant mists of childhood, while 
much lost its glamour, there still remained the fascina¬ 
tion of the carols. The simplicity and pathos of the 
story told in them, the quaint lilt of the old tunes, the 
sense of being carried back into remote days when the 
world was young and innocent like the Child of whom 
they tell and the lambs the shepherds watched, all 
helped to make him very tender to the Christmas songs, 
notwithstanding their acutely painful rendering to 
which he was often subjected. And with widening 
horizons came the realisation of their being a link with 
the world's literature, with the heroic poems of narra¬ 
tive that are older than history, and always celebrated 
great events and the miraculous incidents surrounding 
the coming of the great ones of the earth, handed down 
as folklore from age to age by generations as yet un¬ 
spoilt by cheap editions and cheaper writing. The 
form of their music, in the oldest surviving carols, 
such as “ The Holly and the Ivy" or “From Lands 
that See the Sun Arise," is in itself a link with the most 
ancient and simple forms of the art, the chant that 
accompanied religious ceremony, or recitative. 

Back on the wings of thought we travel, long past the 
inauguration of the carol and the Christian era, past 
the Egyptian and Greek mythologies to the remoter 
East and the legends of the first men who found they 
must have music, and so made it, to their infinite joy. 

To those born without the musical sense there is 
always a feeling of wonder at the instinct which first 
prompted man to invent a tune and follow it up by 
making an instrument on which to play it! It seems 
likely that the legend of the great god Pan, the world 
spirit who wandered through fields and mountains, 
bringing all creatures beneath the spell of his pipes, is 
the best description of its source. Music was here in 
the world, in the trickling stream, in the whispering of 
the woods, in the wind as it sang through their 
branches, in the rhythm of the stars as they swayed 
from season to season in stately procession, before man 
came to dwell among its mysteries; it prompted the 
song of the birds, and men had only to discover the 
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quality in pipe or string by which to capture the elusive 
sound to find they had possession of the spirit of 
melody. 

How speedily music became allied to poetry we do 
not know—the old heroic poems lent themselves more 
easily to recitative; but in religious rites, in the chant, 
the procession, and the dance, it played its part from 
the earliest days of which we have knowledge. And 
how great a part that was of the lives of the common 
people it is difficult for us now to estimate, since every 
action, every aspect of nature, every passion that 
swayed them, had its representative and its rite in the 
ceremonies that were constantly recurring. It made 
of religion at once a thing mysterious and intimate, 
significant of all the unseen forces and of the daily 
visible actions of existence. To fit such conceptions 
there were the most exalted, sacramental rites, and 
the simplest human acts of devotion or ritual. 

It is the shadow of these Eastern conceptions of 
religion which we find in the old carols, and which, 
apart from their characteristic charm, makes them 
worthy of study and yielding much interest. They 
are the outcome of the traditional method of in¬ 
augurating a new religion. In some it is told in story 
form. Its human interest, its miraculous attributes, 
its tender sentiment are set forth in a score of different 
versions for the common folk, who perhaps cannot 
grasp its larger significance. The story of the shep¬ 
herds, of the manger birth, of the lordly kings bring¬ 
ing tribute, of all creation paying homage, was what 
all could understand and sing. Nature plays a great 
part in them. The symbolism of the holly and the 
ivy, the worship of the flowers as in the old and little- 
known “ Noufcl de las Flons," as all the blossoms “ir 
rainbow colours " bow to the star. The violets and 
daisies pied start up, drest in innocence, from where 
they hide; the brute creation worship, “Ox and a*s 
before him bow," and in the carol of Lorrain alPtJiifcis 
of the air, drawn by the star, fill the welkin with song: 

Mark how the Cock doth trill his lay, 

His was the song that broke the day. 

Many old carols are even less devotional, and more 
completely folk-songs. Such are “The Holy Well," 
full of quaint charm and humour; “ The Withy Carol," 
which in the eyes of many barely escapes the charge 
of irreverence in the tale of the misfortunes of the 
jolly dons; and the ceremonious "Song of the Yule 
Log ”: 

Come bring with a noise, my merry merry boys 
The Christmas log to the firing. 

Another fascinating series, and among those whose 
origin is lost in tradition, are the lullaby songs. 
Nothing is more beautiful than the picture of the 
mother bending over her cradle, soothing infant fears 
with the story of that other gentle Mother and Child 
over whom walked the same guardian angels: 

Oh hush, my child, lie still and slumber 

Holy Angels guard thy bed. 

Then there are the great number of devotional 
carols, triumphant carols, joyful carols, associated 
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with monastic services and the high festival of Christ¬ 
mas Day. There are times in the world's history 
when the great message of Christmas appears sub¬ 
merged, when peace and goodwill seem to have 
vanished with the star of Noel, and hatred to have 
usurped the throne of Love, on which the Christ child 
rules. These are the times to remember, and in re¬ 
membering to take heart from the great truth that 
ideals can never perish. Enshrined in the simplest 
carols, the spirit of Christmas has survived the rise 
and fall of many nations, and will survive the end of 
many more. In the midst of thoughts of death and 
pain and destruction we are called on to celebrate the 
birth of the Highest Ideal ever given to the world, that 
of purity and love and self-sacrifice. Circumstance 
cannot change it; the will of man cannot dethrone it; 
war cannot slay it, nor evil mar its beauty. Against 
the battle-ground of Europe the message of Christmas 
stands out yet more vividly. Let us go forward 
strong in the certainty of a universal peace that shall 
be won, as was the peace of Christmas, at the cost of 
strife and tears and the agony of death. 


The Little Fir-Tree 

NTO the woods, bearing tools of steel and iron, 
came the men to do their work, and the little fir- 
tree, knowing nothing of the brilliant future awaiting 
it, sighed and shook as the lumbering wagon jolted it, 
with many companions, away to the smoky town. 
"The woods will miss me!” it said to itself; but the 
breeze rushed through the glades and lifted a thousand 
branches, and the sun shone down, and only the tiny 
things that had crept and lived in its small shade 
wondered where the fir-tree had gone. 

Soon it stood, one of a closely packed rank, on the 
pavement of the city; bewildered by the roaring of a 
myriad wheels, by the strange burden of‘unfriendly 
winds; gazed upon by the passers-by; handled by 
clumsy fingers that knew not the craft of the forest. 
But one day, when the little tree had grown sleepy 
and sad and cold, two people came and pointed to 
it, saying, “ This one will do," and it thrilled, because 
the voices were pleasant after the gruff, careless speech 
of the men who were busy near it. 

Now there were, in the city, many quiet streets and 
grave, lofty houses. Into one of these houses the fir- 
tree was borne, wondering. For a long time it stood 
in a large room, whose door was tightly locked; yet 
every now and then laughter and merry footsteps 
sounded from beyond. Then, one evening, long after 
the sun had gone down, and the house had become 
silent, came the two people of the pleasant voices; 
whispering, beckoning, laughing softly, moving 
quickly here and there, they began opening package 
after package and adorning the little tree. Tremen¬ 
dously important did it feel at this evidence of favour. 
"•How fine I am—how they value me!" it thought, 
as one hour, and another hour, sped by, while the 
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whispers and the laughter still went on. At last the 
work was finished, and the fir-tree was left to the dark 
and to the silence; but in the night it trembled so with 
excitement that one small bundle rolled off to the 
floor. 

The very next night, the people of the pleasant 
voices came and lighted tiny pink candles and crinkled 
paper lanterns and put them on the tree; then two big 
doors were flung wide, the room suddenly was ablaze 
with colour and brightness, and with shouts of glee a 
company of children raced in, circling round the tree. 
And then for the first time, in a tall mirror, the little 
fir-tree saw how beautiful it was, how its branches 
were laden with lovely things, with things that 
glittered and things that spun and shook and caught 
the light of the candles and lamps; and it was rapt in 
ecstasy. “All this for me!" it thought proudly; “all 
this—for me!" How soon came disappointment! 
The children, even down to the very smallest, claimed 
a gift from the bending sprays, and the little fir-tree 
knew then that these attentions, these fine adornments 
were not because of its own grace and beauty at all, 
but so that it should give pleasure to the children. 
And for a while it grew dull and sorrowful; but when 
children's laughter rang out, when bright eyes glanced 
at it, when quick feet danced round it, when the two 
pleasant voices murmured, “How happy they are!" it 
thrilled with pleasure again. 

In a few hours the room that had been so radiant 
and busy was dark again and still, and the little 
tree stood rather forlorn and sad and neglected, only 
a few burnt-out lanterns and strips of gilt thread and 
coloured paper telling of its recent glory. For days 
it rested so; then came men who carried it into the 
garden and stuck it roughly in a wet, cold corner; and 
it drooped and slept for a long, long time. 

But one day the sun saw the gloomy comer, and 
touched the little fir-tree ever so gently, and told the 
birds to sing; and the two people of the pleasant voices 
came down the garden and said, “ See, our Christmas- 
tree is growing!" 


The Philosophical Society 

O N Wednesday, December 16, Mr. W. J. Melhuish 
delivered the second of his series of three 
juvenile lectures in connection with the above Society, 
at Leighton House, the Rev. Dr. Griffin being in the 
chair. The subject was “ The Story of a Christmas 
Pudding," and the lecturer gave a most interesting 
account in simple, telling language of the origin and 
use of the various ingredients of the national Christmas 
dish, pointing out that the majority of them came from 
the land where Christ was born, or, if not from that 
actual land, from districts not far away. He cleverlv 
managed to condense the information gathered from 
what was evidently deep research into a form which 
the youngest child present could not fail to under¬ 
stand, and the hour's lecture—or rather familiar talk, 
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as it should be termed, was listened to with close 
attention. It was pleasant to note that the audience 
nearly filled the handsome studio—a large increase in 
numbers on the attendance of the previous occasion. 

-The third lecture of this extremely good series will 
^ given by Mr. Melhuish on Wednesday, January 13, 
at Leighton House, the theme being “ The Story of a 
Dinner. Information as to the objects and pro¬ 
gramme of the Philosophical Society can be obtained 
from the Secretary, Mr. H. Godson Bohn, at 5, King’s 
Bench Walk, Temple. 


The Theatre 

“Der Tag” 

N a far-off novel by Sir James M. Barrie he fully ex¬ 
plained to us that he knew every trick of the trade 
ot the journalist. In the new war play produced on 
Monday night at the Coliseum he shows that notwith¬ 
standing his immense gifts of humour and pathos, his 
hrin hold upon the hearts of humanity, and his delicate 
sense of the stage, he can still reproduce the worst 
faults of journalism. For “Der Tag” is nothing more 
vital than a not very good leading article, nor is it 
.Tiore imaginative than the dozen other poor war plays 
1 hat have been produced in London, for a grey week 
or so, during the last two months. 

Mr. Norman McKinnel gives us an Emperor who 
feels that he is the centre of the world, and that by his 
vast armies he can spread his power across the earth. 
He is about to sign a document which will set the world 
aflame, when he tells his Chancellor and some other 
officer that, like the King in so many plays, he would 
lx alone. Enter the Spirit of Culture, in the graceful 
form of Miss Irene Vanbrugh, whom, as Sir Herbert 
1 ree says, “we all call ‘Irene’ in our prayers.” The 
Spirit makes several long speeches, and the Emperor, in 
a dream, refuses to sign. In reality he has allowed the 
war of the worlds to begin; the Spirit returns again to 
talk with him, and then places his pistol in his hand 
and disappears. The stage slowly darkens on the un¬ 
likely picture of the war lord being talked into shoot¬ 
ing himself because Culture has been harmed. 

Everyone is delightfully in earnest throughout “Der 
lag,” but no one convinces. The whole thing appeared 
to fall dully upon an immensely crowded house, which 
had just been delighted by Miss Wish Wynne and 
touched by Mr. H. B. Irving’s admirable performance 
in “A Story of Waterloo.” EGAN MEW. 


Messrs. Maunsel will publish immediately the com¬ 
plete “Dramatic Works” of John M. Synge in one 
volume, containing “The Playboy of the Western 
World,” “Deirdre of the Sorrows,” “Riders to the 
Sea, The Shadow of the Glen,” “Tinkers Wedding,” 
an< ^ The Well of the Saints.” These plays have never 
before been collected into a single volume. 
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MOTORING 

N the various speculations as to the probable duration 
of the war it should not be overlooked that an 
entirely new factor—as important in its way as those 
of men, guns, or ammunition—has been introduced into 
modern warfare—petroleum. For it is by petroleum 
and its products that the greater part of the transport 
of the armies now in the field is effected, ambulance 
work rendered efficient, and aerial operations are carried 
out. It follows, therefore, that the side whose supplies 
are the first to give out will be enormously handicapped. 
In the opinion of the Petroleum Review , Germany is 
already faced with a petroleum famine. In normal 
times that country is only capable of producing within 
its own borders about ten per cent, of the total con¬ 
sumption, having to rely for its main supplies upon 
importations from other countries, not one of which is 
now available. Holland has entirely prohibited the 
export of petroleum products; Rumania has prohibited 
the export of benzine; the Galician oilfield, from which 
Germany has been in the habit of receiving enormous 
quantities of petrol, is in the hands of Russia; and the 
United States exporters will find it an increasingly 
difficult task to get their tank-steamers through. In 
view, therefore, of the vastly increased consumption of 
motor fuel during tlie past few months, it seems evident 
that the outlook for Germany as regards this essential 
is very black. Our technical contemporary, after a 
careful and obviously authoritative survey of the whole 
position, arrives at the conclusion that it is impossible 

for Germany to have accumulated sufficient stores of 

# 

petroleum products to meet the abnormally heavy re¬ 
quirements of a prolonged war, and that as she is now 
isolated from all exterior markets the time cannot be far 
distant when “the Zeppelins, the German armoured 
aeroplanes, armoured motor-cars, big motors, and all 
their other newly invented instruments of death and 
destruction will uselessly remain in their sheds and 
garages, or, still worse, rot away on the fields of the war 
territories. A petroleum and benzine famine in Ger¬ 
many is one of the most powerful allies of the Allies, 
and this ally will soon pronounce its decisive argu- 
ment.'* 

As far as one can gather by hearsay from medical 
men who have returned from the front, says the Auto¬ 
car , the motor field ambulance 01 the future is likely to 
take the form of a heavier type of vehicle, capable of 
carrying more men than the present type. In this con¬ 
nection, Cooper's Vehicle Journal, the organ of the 
carriage and body-building trades, has brought out a 
rather interesting design of conveyance, capable of 
being used in any of three capacities—as a plank-sided 
wagon, as a tilt-wagon, or, with the tilt fitted up with 
certain ingenious fittings designed for the car, as an 
ambulance capable of carrying twelve stretchers. Yet, 
in spite of this, the- body is little larger than the 
ordinary Red Cross four-stretcher ambulance. Needless 
to say, the double possibilities of being used for trans¬ 
port of supplies outw r ards, and of wounded back from 
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the lines, increase the economy of transport enormously, 
besides leaving the roads less encumbered with vehicles. 
This application of the 4 ‘convertible* ’ principles, 
familiar enough in the case of the private and com¬ 
mercial motor, certainly seems good in theory, and no 
doubt its possibilities will be carefully investigated by 
those motor firms who are specially catering for war 
requirements. 

In the Temple of Mammon 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 

I T seems quite certain now that the Stock Exchange will 
re-open early in January, but only for business on a 
restricted scale. For example, the list of fixed prices 
will be added to, and it is expected that nearly all shares 
in which there used to be an active market or, at any 
rate, shares in which there is any German interest will 
only be sold at a certain definite price. It is also expected 
that a rule will be passed making it illegal to sell “bears. ’’ 

I need hardly say that if the Stock Exchange imagines 
that it will gain anything by tying the hands of the mem¬ 
bers it is very much mistaken. The Exchange should 
never have closed at all. The financial arrangements were 
as delicate as a spider’s web. The war smashed them 
and the web can never be repaired. We may get another 
spider’s web into which fresh flies may be manoeuvred, 
but the attractiveness which generations of gamblers had 
given to the Exchange has gone. The members lived 
upon confidence. It was their best asset. That confidence 
has disappeared. Perhaps in the next twenty years if 
new rules of a popular character are made we shall see 
business resumed on the old scale. But it will take a 
long time, and it is certain that the present members will 
bitterly regret the day when they closed the House. Had 
they only exercised the smallest foresight they could 
have foreseen the trouble that they have got into. They 
found themselves practically insolvent, and they imagined 
that by postponing the payment of their debts the 
insolvency would vanish. It has done nothing of the kind. 

Last week a big meeting of members was held to pro¬ 
test against the action of the Committee, but the Com¬ 
mittee, however much it may sympathise with its re¬ 
volting members, is now powerless. It is in the hands of 
the Treasury. What the Treasury knows about Stock 
Exchange business no one can imagine, but the Govern¬ 
ment having in some vague sort of way promised to help 
the banks, and having acted as a go-between, now seems 
to think that it can control the Stock Exchange. Per¬ 
haps Mr. Lloyd George has visions of a Bourse run on 
Continental lines with regulations as stringent as those of 
Berlin or Paris. If he has, I am afraid that he will be very 
much disappointed when he tries to put such visions into 
practical working. What we want in the City is freedom. 
Every member should be allowed to advertise, there should 
be no differences between jobber and broker, there should 
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be no fixed prices, there should be no fixed scale of com¬ 
mission. If a man is fool enough to buy and sell shares 
on a commission basis too low to make any profit, that 
is his look out. If a man wishes to sell shares that he 
does not possess to a client who has not got the money to 
pay for them that is no reason why the Government 
should intervene. Foolish gambling brings its own punish¬ 
ment. I believe that the Government are quite wrong in 
being afraid of “bear” sales. I am sure that very few 
members of the Stock Exchange will venture to sell short 
of anything. Indeed, even to-day the whole City is suf¬ 
fering from shortness of stock. Free markets make for 
high prices. We have seen this in the case of Consols. 
Wiseacres fixed the price, and as a result it is impossible 
to deal. People who want to sell big blocks of Consols 
are compelled to take three or four points less than the 
fixed price, and as no broker is allowed to negotiate the 
bargain these bargains are done through bankers and 
other intermediaries. The Consol market is consequently 
quite rotten. If there had been no fixed price in Consol* 
we might have found men reckless enough to sell “bears’ 
and this would have hardened the price up to at leas 
70. A “bear,*’ so far from being a source of weakness 
is the strongest backbone that a market can have. 

The little spurt in Yankees soon died away. Wal 
Street bid up prices with the idea of getting out of stock 
but it could find no buyers. The dealers promptly droppe 
the price. Steels rose. Nevertheless, it is said that th 
present output of the Steel Trust is not more than 
quarter of its capacity. I cannot see any reason wh 
Steels should be bought, for although w f e may expe< 
huge rebuilding operations in Belgium when the war 
over no one knows when that war will end, or w'hether tl 
Steel Trust will get the orders when peace does com- 
Business in America is bad, the railways are not doir 
well, and about 160 millions of short-dated notes w 
have to be paid this year. Who is going to find tl 
money ? 

British American Tobacco deals in huge figures, ai 
well it may, for it runs the export department of the Ir 
perial Tobacco Company, and it also handles an enc 
mous American business. Its profits have been grown 
steadily for some years past, and its dividends have be 
huge. For the past year it has done well, but the boa 
feel that they are not likely to get the whole of t 
^2,177,000 at which the profit works out; therefore th 
place ^1,500,000 to a reserve fund, and pay only 2 . 
per cent, dividend, carrying forward ,£930,319. Inve 
ments in Associated companies, and loans and accoui 
with such companies, together total about 9$ millioi 
The outstanding feature of the balance-sheet is the en« 
mous increase in stock, which is now nearly 3J millioi 
The company owes £2,750,000. These figures sh« 
what a gigantic trade is done, and the board t; 
of losing £700,000 through the war and characterise th 
policy as conservative. 

The Orient Company have once again had a magnific 
year, and after placing £100,000 to reserve there is s 
£160,787 available, consequently the directors repeat 1 
year’s operation, by which £57,910 was given as an ac 
tional dividend, for the deferred shareholders, who ' 
utilise the money by applying for shares in the Cine 
writing fund. The usual 5 per cent, is paid on the 
ferred in addition to the distribution. We are told t 
three of the company’s steamers have been requisitio 
as armed merchant cruisers, and that two have 1> 
taken for transports. The Orient is one of the h 
managed companies in the world, and the per 
debentures are an admirable security. 

Raymond Radclyfff 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

WAR BOOKS. 

An Englishwoman's Adventures in the German Lines. By 
Gladys Lloyd. (C. Arthur Pearson, is. net.) 

The Story of the Huns, as told by Edward Gibbon. 
(Hutchinson and Co. is. net.) 

The Diplomatic History of the War. Edited by M. P. 
Price, M.A. (George Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Case of Belgium in the Present War. (Macmillan 
and Co. is. net.) 

Large-scale War Map of Europe. (George Philip and Son. 
2s. bd. net.) 

The Re-founding of the German Empire, By Col. G. B. 
Malle son. Illustrated. (Seeley, Service and Co. 

2s. net.) 

Germany and the Germans. By Price Collier. (Duck¬ 
worth and Co. 2s. net.) 

7he German Spy System from Within, By “Ex-Intelli¬ 
gence Officer.*’ (Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. net.) 

FICTION. 

Incredible Adventures. By Algernon Blackwood. (Mac¬ 
millan and Co. 6s.) 

7 'he Ways of Miss Barbara. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. (Smith, Elder and Co. 6s.) 

The Prodigal Aunt. By Mrs. A. E. Taylor. (Digby, Long 
and Co. 6s.) 

A Vision of Delight. By Monica Tregarthen. (Digby, 
Long and Co. 6s.) 

In Nelson's Day. Bv Robert H. Goodsall. (Digby, Long 
and Co. 6s.) 

Valley of a Thousand Hills. By F. E. Mills Young. (John 
Lane. 6s.) 

Dregs, By Mrs. Victor Rickard. (Alston Rivers. 6s.) 

77 /e Greatness of John. By Florence Angelo. (John Long. 
6s.) 

7 he Dice of Love . By Edmund Bosanquet. (John Long. 
6s.) 

77 te Nightingale. By Nancy Moore. (Constable and 
Co. 6s.) 

The Woman who Looked Back. By M. Hamilton. (Stan¬ 
ley Paul and Co. 6s.) 

Miss Billy. By Eleanor H. Porter. (Stanley Paul and 
Co. 6s.) 

Little Madame Claude. By Hamilton Drummond. (Stan¬ 
ley Paul and Co. 6s.) 

The L ndying Race. By Rene Milan. (Stanley Paul and 
Co. 6s.) 

Spacious Days. By Ralph Durand. (John Murray. 6s.) 

Ad Lucem. By Mary A. Woods. (Garden City Press, 
Letchworth. 6s.) 

Mrs. Martin's Man. By St. John G. Ervine. (Maunsel 
and Co., Dublin. 6s.) 

First Cousin to a Dream. By Cyril Harcourt. (John Lane. 
6s.) 

The House at Norwood. By W. P. Kelly. (Arrowsmith, 
Bristol. 6s.) 

The Blind Side of the Heart. By F. E. Crichton. (Maun¬ 
sel and Co. 6s.) 

A Drop in Infinity. By Gerald Grogan. (John Lane. 6s.) 

The Prussian Officer and Other Stories. By D. H. Law¬ 
rence. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.) 

'I he One Outside, and Other Stories. By Mary Fitz¬ 
patrick. ((Maunsel and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Hands of Healing . By Theodora F. Mills. (Arrowsmith, 
Bristol. 6s.) 

The Flyer. By Nat Gould. (John Long, is.) 

The Right Track. By Clara Louise Burnham. (Constable 
and Co. 6s.) 


COLOUR 

December Issue Now Ready 

ONE SHILLING Net 


THE ^SUCCESS OF 
“ COLOUR” 

THE GLOBE .—“ What is the most 
artistic magazine in the world ? I 
had the pleasure the other evening 
of being present at an informal 
discussion on this point, in which 
a round dozen of international 
artists took part. The German 
‘Jugend’ was by common consent 
given first place ; our new English 
journal * Colour ’ ran level with 
the * Gazette du Bon Ton ’ and 


our .... came next. . . . 


>> 


THE BEST PICTURES 
BY THE 

GREATEST MODERN 
ARTISTS 


SUNDAY TIMES.—“ . . . The illus¬ 
trations have a rich and sump¬ 
tuous appearance, and alike in 
portraiture and landscape, prove 
that the magazine is the last word 
in the reproduction of masterpieces 
in colour.” 


FICTION, POETRY AND 
ARTICLES, BY 
BRILLIANT WRITERS 


Editorial & Advertisement Offices 


25, Victoria^ Street, 

Telephone : Victoria 6385 . 


. S.W. 
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BELGIAN FIELD HOSPITAL 

Patron : H.M. The Queen, of the Belgians. 

President : 

THE LORD SYDENHAM. G.C.S.I.. G.CM.G., G.C.I.E.. F-R.S- 

Commandant : 

W. S. PERRIN, Esq., M.C. (Cantab), F.R.C.S., London. 


The only Surgical Hospital in Belgium supported by 
British money and worked by a British Staff. 

The Hospital is located at Fumes, in Belgium, within 
ten miles of the fighting line, and will follow the 
Belgian Army as it moves. During the hard fighting 
over a thousand patients were treated in four weeks. 
The hospital is now full. 

At least £ 120 a week required for current expenses. 

Please send a Christmas offering on behalf of the 
Belgian wounded to W. S. Baillie Hamilton, Esq., 
Secretary, The Belgian Field Hospital, 21, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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In Canada: Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg; in South Africa: Capetown, Johannesburg, and Durban. 
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